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The  Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  desire  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  not  answerable  for  any  opinions  or  observations  that 
may  appear  in  the  Society's  publications ;  the  Editors  of  the  several 
works  being  alone  responsible  for  the  same. 
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PREFACE. 


This  work  has  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  to  afford  a  recep- 
tacle for  papers  illustrative  of  our  early  drama  and  stage, 
none  of  which,  by  themselves,  would  be  of  sufficient  length 
and  importance  to  form  a  separate  publication. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Society  was  formed, 
not  merely  for  the  elucidation  of  the  productions  of  our 
great  Dramatist  (although  that  was  certainly  the  main 
design),  but  of  those  of  his  predecessors,  contemporaries, 
and  immediate  followers ;  so  that  few  points  connected 
with  our  popular  literature,  anterior  to  the  Restoration, 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Society. 

This  remark  is  the  more- necessary,  because  it  does 
'not  always  seem  to  have  been  understood,  because  some 
of  the  ensuing  articles  are  of  a  general  character  or 
relate  to  a  remote  period,  and  because  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  Council  to  invite  contributions  illustrating,  directly 
or  incidentally,  the  opinions,  manners,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  times  in  which  Shakespeare  lived,  so  distinctly 
and  vividly  reflected  in  his  pages. 

The  Council  has  confined  the  volume,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  five  and  twenty  papers  ;  but  others  are  in 
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reserve,  and,  by  the  aid  of  zealous  Members  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  hoped  that  succeeding 
volumes  may  be  issued  of  larger  dimensions  and  of  a 
wider  range  of  criticism  and  reflection.  It  is  known 
that  several  individuals,  friendly  to  the  design,  would 
have  sent  contributions  to  the  Secretary,  had  they  been 
aware  of  the  precise  form  it  was  wished  they  should 
assume. 

The  Council  has  to  return  its  thanks  for  various  arti- 
cles not  found  in  the  following  pages,  and  to  apologize 
to  the  writers  for  the  non-insertion  of  them  in  the  pre- 
sent publication,  which  has  been  put  forth  rather  as  a 
specimen  of  what  has  been  done,  than  of  what  may  be 
accomplished. 
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Art.  I. — Dogberry  and  his  Associates.     Arrest  of  the  Conspi- 
rators with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

While  I  was  composing  the  "  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  Mr. 
Lemon,  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  favoured  rae  with  a  commu- 
nication amusingly  illustrative  of  one  of  the  comedies  of  our 
great  dramatist ;  for  which,  however,  as  my  work  had  proceeded 
so  far,  I  could  not  conveniently  find  a  place :  it  relates  to  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  f  and  if  I  had  had  what  follows  in  my 
possession  when  I  wrote  the  "  Introduction "  to  that  play,  I 
should  in  all  probability  have  there  inserted  it.  As  I  had 
not  the  benefit  of  it  at  that  time,  I  have  thought  that  it  would 
not  form  an  inappropriate  addition  to  the  Papers  of  the  Shake- 
speare Society. 

Jt  is  an  original  letter,  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord 
Burghley,  dated  from  Theobald's  on  the  10th  August,  1586, 
only  two  months  and  a  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Fotheringay  for  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  re- 
lates to  some  circumstances  preparatory  to  this  event,  when  a 
watch  was  set,  and  the  "  ways  laid,''  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary expression  of  that  day,  for  the  capture  of  conspirators. 
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It  illustrates  Shakespeare  in  this  manner :  it  gives  us  a 
curious  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Dogberries  of  that 
day  for  the  arrest  of  suspected  persons,  and  shows  in  some 
deo-ree  how  much  to  the  life  our  o-reat  dramatist  drew  the  cha- 
racters  he  introduced.  Lord  Burghley  was  on  his  way  to  his 
house  at  Theobald's,  "  in  his  coach,"  when  he  observed  at 
Enfield  such  inefficient  and  Dogberry-like  arrangements  made 
for  the  seizure  of  the  parties  implicated,  one  of  whom  was  only 
to  be  recognized  by  having  "  a  hooked  nose,"  that,  instantly  on 
his  arrival  at  home,  he  despatched  the  letter  in  question  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  complaining  of  the  absurd  mode  in  which 
the  public  service  was  to  be  executed,  thereby  enabling  offenders 
rather  to  escape  than  to  be  brought  to  justice.  The  extreme 
speed  with  which  he  was  anxious  that  his  communication  to 
the  Secretary  should  be  conveyed  may  be  judged  from  the 
superscription,  in  the  following  singular  form. 

"  To  the  R.  Honorable  my  verie  loving  frend.  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  Knight,  Hir  JNIa*^  Principal!  Secretary, 
at  London. 

hast 

hast 

hast 

"  W.  Burghley."  hast 


Post. 


We  may  presume,  after  this  "  post-haste"  injunction,  that 
the  messenger  lost  no  time  in  placing  the  letter  in  Walsingham's 
hands.  Li  order  to  render  its  contents  perfectly  intelligible, 
we  must  premise  (and  here  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lemon's  re- 
search and  acuteness)  that  by  10th  August,  1586,  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth  were  in  full  possession  of  the  details  of  a  plot  by  An- 
thony Babington,  in  concert  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  murder 
the  Queen  of  England  ;  and  they  had  just  arrived  at  that  point, 
when  the  arrest  or  escape  of  any  of  the  conspirators  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  consequence.     Ballard,  one  of  the  principal 
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couspiratoi's,  had  been  taken  up  on  the  4th  of  August,  (six 
days  before  the  date  of  Lord  Burghlev''s  letter)  which  instantly- 
alarmed  Babinfrton  and  the  rest,  who  therefore  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions.  These  were  the  parties  who,  according  to  Lord  Burghley, 
were  "missing"  on  the  10th  August,  and  to  arrest  whom  the 
Dogberries  of  Enfield  were  upon  the  watch,  all  the  means  of 
identification  they  apparently  possessed  being  that  one  of  the 
accused  individuals  had  "  a  hooked  nose."  It  is  worthy  of  note 
also  that  Babington  and  some  of  his  co-conspirators  were 
arrested  on  the  very  day  that  Lord  Burghley's  letter  bears 
date ;  and  hence  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  the  description, 
however  defective,  was  sufficient. 

''  Sir — As  I  cam  from  London  homward,  in  my  coche,  I  sawe 
at  every  townes  end  the  number  of  x  or  xii,  standyng,  with 
long  staves,  and  untill  I  cam  to  Enfeld  I  thought  no  other  of 
them,  but  that  they  had  stayd  for  avoyding  of  the  rayne,  or  to 
drynk  at  some  alehowse,  for  so  they  did  stand  under  pentyces 
[penthouses]  at  ale  howses.  But  at  Enfeld  f^mdyng  a  dosen  in 
a  plump,  whan  ther  was  no  rayne,  I  bethought  my  self  that 
they  war  appointed  as  watchmen,  for  the  apprehendyng  of  such 
as  are  missyng ;  and  theruppon  I  called  some  of  them  to  me 
apart,  and  asked  them  wherfor  they  stood  there  ?  and  one  of 
them  answered,  '  To  take  3  yong  men.''  And  demandyng  how 
they  shuld  know  the  persons,  one  answered  with  these  wordes  : 
'  Marry,  my  Lord,  by  intelligence  of  ther  favor."*  What 
meane  you  by  that?"'  quoth  I.  'Marry,'  sayd  they,  'one  of 
the  partyes  hath  a  hooked  nose.' — '  And  have  you,"*  quoth  I, 
'  no  other  mark  ? ' — '  No,'  sayth  they.  And  then  I  asked  who 
apoynted  them  ;  and  they  answered  one  Bankes,  a  Head  Con- 
stable, whom  I  willed  to  be  sent  to  me.  Suerly,  sir,  who  so 
ever  had  the  chardge  from  yow  hath  used  the  matter  negli- 
gently ;  for  these  watchmen  stand  so  oppenly  in  plumps,  as  no 
suspected  person  will  come  neare  them  ;  and  if  they  be  no 
better  instructed  but  to  fynd  3  persons  by  one  of  them  havyng 
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a  hooked  nose,  they  may  miss  therof.     And  thus    I  thought 
good  to  advertise  yow,  that  the  Justyces  that  had  the  chardg, 
as  I  thynk,  may  use  the  matter  more  circumspectly. 
From  Theobaldes,  10  Aug.,  1586. 

Your's,  assuredly, 

W.  BURGHLEY." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  constables  are  represented  by 
Lord  Burghley  as  standing  under  penthouses^  to  avoid  the  rain^ 
and  it  will  be  recollected  that  there  is  in  "  Much  ado  about 
Nothing"  a  singular,  but  of  course  merely  accidental,  coinci- 
dence of  expression  : — 

"  Stand  thee,  close,  then,  under  this  penthouse,  for  it  driz- 
zles rain  f 

although  these  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Borachio  to 
Conrade,  and  not  assigned  to  any  of  the  "watchmen."''' 

The  letter  of  Lord  Burghley  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  en- 
tirely in  his  handwriting  ;  and  as  it  has  never  yet  been  printed, 
and  relates  to  an  event  of  so  much  historical  importance  as  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  it  is  on  all  accounts 
more  worthy  of  insertion. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Kensington,  6  February,  1844. 

N.  B.  The  event  to  which  this  letter  relates  occurred  at  the 
very  season  when  I  have  supposed  Shakespeare  first  came  to 
London  from  Stratford  upon  Avon. 
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Art.  II. — Remarks  on  the  similarity  of  a  passage  in  Marlowe'' s 
Edward  II.  and  one  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Contention. 

Maloue,  iu  his  Essay  on  the  Chrouological  Order  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  has  given  us  a  very  imperfect  argument  in 
support  of  his  latest  opinion,  that  Marlowe  was  the  author  of 
the  "  True  Tragedie,"  and  probably  also  of  the  first  part  of  the 
"  Contention,"  merely  adducing  two  passages  of  remote  simi- 
larity, but  sufficient,  in  his  estimation,  to  overthrow  his  previous 
arguments  in  favour  of  attributing  the  authorship  of  them  to 
Peele  and  Greene.     The  two  well  known  lines — 

'■  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 

Sink  into  the  ground  l  I  thought  it  would  have  mounted." 

are  compared  by  Farmer  to  two  others  in  Edward  II. — 

" Scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 

Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  up  to  the  air." 

The  same  thought,  it  will  be  observed,  though  expressed  in 
different  language  and  under  different  circumstances.  INIalone 
also  found  the  expression  "  aspiring  Lancaster  "  in  ISIarlowe's 
play ;  and  on  these  coincidences,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  he 
has  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Marlowe  was  the 
writer  of  both  dramas,  in  opposition  to  the  results  he  had 
arrived  at  with  so  much  learning  iu  his  celebrated  Essay  on 
the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI. 

I  have  recently  observed  a  far  more  important  evidence  than 
either  of  these,  and  as  it  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  critics,  it  may  be  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance for  a  short  paper  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  In 
Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  act  ii.,  sc,  2,  occur  the  following  lines — 

"  The  wild  Oneyl,  with  swarms  of  Irish  kerns, 
Lives  uncontrolTd  within  the  English  pale." 
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Now,  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Contention,"'"'  repr.  p.  37,  nearly 
the  same  lines  occur,  with  merely  an  alteration  to  agree  with 
the  context — 

"■  The  wilde  Onele,  my  Lorde,  is  up  in  amies, 
AVitli  troupes  of  Irish  kernes,  that,  uncontroPd, 
Doth  plant  themselves  within  the  English  pale."'"' 

This,  it  is  evident,  is  far  too  near  an  approximation  to  the  other 
to  have  been  the  result  of  chance,  nor  could  we  for  a  moment 
adopt  such  a  supposition.  It  shows  clearly  enough,  that  there 
is  some  history  attached  to  the  authorship  of  those  plays,  I 
mean  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  "  Contention,"'"'  that  still 
remains  to  be  unravelled ;  and  it  considerably  streng-thens  the 
argument  by  which  I  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  ground- 
work was  not  by  Shakespeare,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to 
believe  that  our  poet  was  not  the  writer  of  a  part  of  them. 
Taken  in  connexion  with  this  last  found  evidence  of  the  hand 
of  Marlowe  havinir  been  engaged  in  them,  the  similarities 
adduced  by  Malone  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  weight,  I 
may  also  add  another,  which  occurs  only  a  few  lines  after- 
wards— 

"  The  haughty  Dane  conniuinds  the  narrow  seas."" 

In  the  "True  Tragedie,'"  1595,  repr.  p.  124,  we  have — 

"  Sterne  Fawconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas.'''' 

This  may  probably  be  of  still  less  importance  than  those  ad- 
duced by  Malone,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  any  reader 
who  will  regard  these  similarities  impartially,  more  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  one  just  discovered,  which  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  been  the  result  of  chance,  and  who,  by  the 
bye,  has  not  entirely  eschewed  verbal  criticism,  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  probabilities  are  now  greatly  in  favour 
of  Marlowe  being  the  original  author,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
original  authors  of  the  tAvo  dramas  upon  which  Shakespeare 
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founded  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  If  we  take 
Marlowe's  Edward  II.  in  preference  to  his  other  plays,  and,  as 
Marlowe  died  in  1593,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Contention  " 
were  probably  not  written  much  earlier,  it  is  clearly  right  to  do 
so,  there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  believing  him  to  be  the  author 
of  many  parts,  I  will  not  say  all,  of  the  last  mentioned  dramas. 
At  all  events,  I  believe  I  have  materially  assisted  my  previous 
theory  concerning  these  plays,  even  against  those  who  will 
allow  no  arguments  but  those  which  result  from  comparison, 
and  no  similarities  of  language  that  militate  from  their  own 
opinions. 

Malone  pursued  the  plan  of  placing  asterisks  to  all  the  lines 
which  he  considered  Shakespeare's  own  additions  in  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  VI.  When  he  so  distinguished  the  following- 
one  in  2  Henry  VI.,  act  i.,  sc.  3 — 

"  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back," 

he  had  probably  forgotten  that  Marlowe,  in  the  above  men- 
tioned play,  has — 

"•  He  wears  a  lord's  revenue  on  his  back." 

And  other  similarities  of  language  may  be  traced.  This  last 
coincidence  is  not  found  in  the  original  play,  and  if  we  place 
reliance  upon  it,  it  considerably  mystifies  the  argument. 

J.  0.  H ALL! WELL. 


0  LETTER  FROM  BEN  JONSON 

Art  III. — Letter  from  Btu  Juuson  to  the  Earl  of  Neiccastle, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Poets  family. 

The  following  letter  from  Ben  Jonson  to  his  "  noble  patron  by- 
excellence,"'''  as  he  calls  him,  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Gilford  refers  to  it  (p.  clxii)  as  "  a  petitionary  letter 
written  with  some  humour  as  well  as  spirit."  It  is  the  best 
begging  letter  I  remember  to  have  read. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Neuxastle. 

[Harl.  MSS.  No.  4955,  fol.  204.] 

"  My  Noble  and  most  honor'd  Lord, 

"  I  myself  being  no  substance,  am  fain  to  trouble  you  with 
shadows,  or  (what  is  less)  an  Apologue  or  Fable  in  a  dream. 

1  being  strucken  with  the  Palsy  in  the  year  1628,  had  by  Sir 
Thomas  Badger  some  few  months  since  a  Fox  sent  me  for  a  pre- 
sent, which  creature  by  handling  I  endeavoured  to  make  tame, 
as  well  for  the  abating  of  my  disease  as  the  delight  I  took  in 
speculation  of  his  nature.  It  happened  this  present  year,  1631, 
and  this  very  week,  being  the  week  ushering  Christmas,  and 
this  Tuesday  morning  in  a  dream,  (and  morning  dreams  are 
truest)  to  have  one  of  my  servants  come  up  to  my  bedside,  and 
tell  me — '  Master,  Master,  the  Fox  speaks  !'  Whereat  (me 
thought)  I  started,  and  troubled  went  down  into  the  yard,  to 
witness  the  wonder.  There  I  found  my  Reynard,  in  his  tene- 
ment— the  Tub  I  had  hired  for  him — cynically  expressing  his 
own  lot  to  be  condemned  to  the  house  of  a  Poet,  where  nothins; 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  walls,  and  not  any  thing  heard  but 
the  noise  of  a  saw,  dividing  billets  all  the  week  long,  more  to 
keep  the  family  in  exercise  than  to  comfort  any  person  there 
with  fire,  save  the  paralytick  master ;  and  went  on  in  this  way 
as  the  Fox  seemed  the  better  Fabler  of  the  two.  I,  his  master, 
began  to  give  him  good  words  and  stroke  him,  but  Eeynard, 
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barking,  told  me  those  would  not  do,  I  must  give  him  meat. 
I  angry  called  him  stinking  vermin.  He  replied,  '  Look  into 
jour  cellar,  which  is  jour  larder  too,  jou'll  find  a  worse  vermin 
there.'  When  presentlj  calling  for  a  light,  methought  I  went 
down  and  found  all  the  floor  turned  up,  as  if  a  colon  j  of  moles 
had  been  there,  or  an  armj  of  Salt-petre  men.  Whereupon  I 
sent  presentlj  into  Tuttle  Street  for  the  King's  most  excellent 
Mole-catcher  to  relieve  me,  and  hunt  them.  But  he,  when  he 
came,  and  viewed  the  place,  and  had  well  marked  the  earth 
turned  up,  took  a  handfull,  smelt  it,  and  said  :  '  Master,  it  is 
not  in  mj  power  to  destroj  this  vermin  ;  the  King,  or  some 
good  man  of  a  Noble  Nature,  must  help  jou.  This  kind  of 
Mole  is  called  a  Want,  which  will  destroj  jou  and  jour 
familj,  if  jou  prevent  not  the  working  of  it  in  time.  And 
therefoi-e  God  keep  jou  and  send  jou  health.' 

"  The  interpretation  both  of  the  Fable  and  dream  is,  that  I 
waking  do  find  Want  the  worst  and  most  working  vermin  in 
a  house,  and  therefore  mj  noble  Lord,  and  next  the  King  mj 
best  Patron,  I  am  necessitated  to  tell  it  jou.  I  am  not  so 
impudent  to  borrow  anj  sum  of  jour  lordship,  for  I  have  no 
facultj  to  pa  J  ;  but  mj  needs  are  such,  and  so  urging,  as  I  do 
beg  what  jour  bountj  can  give  me,  in  the  name  of  Grood  Let- 
ters, and  the  bond  of  an  ever  grateful  and  acknowledging  servant 

"  To  jour  honour, 

"  Ben  Jonson. 

"  Westminster,  20«°  Dec''"^  1631. 

"  Yesterdaj  the  barbarous  Court  of  Aldermen  have  with- 
drawn their  Chandlerlj  Pension  for  Verjuice  and  Mustard, 
S3"  6  8." 

The  maiden  name  of  Ben  Jonson's  wife  has  not  transpired, 
and  we  know  nothing  more  about  her  than  the  information 
preserved  bj  Drummoud  :  "  He  married  a  wjfe  who  was  a 
shrew  jet  honest :   5  jeers  he  had  not  bedded  with  her,  but 
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remayned  with  my  Lord  Aulbanie."  {Conversations^  p.  19.) 
Epigram  22  is  entitled  "  On  my  first  daughter." 

"  Here  lies,  to  each  her  parents  ruth, 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  their  youth," 

{Gifford,  Yiii.,  1 63.) 

She  was  only  six  months  old  when  she  died  : 

"  At  six  months  end  she  parted  hence." 

Epigram  45  is  entitled  "  On  my  first  son  :" 

"Farewell,  thou  child  of  my  right  hand,  and  joy." 

He  died  at  the  early  age  of  seven  : 

"  Seven  years  thou  wert  lent  to  me." 

{Gijhrd,  viii.,  175.) 

The  poet's  "  eldest  sone,  then  a  child  and  at  London,"  (Couv.^ 
p.  20)  died  of  the  plague  in  1603,  when  the  father  was  in  the 
country,  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's.  This,  therefore,  is  the  son 
the  father  has  celebrated  in  enduring  poetry. 

Li  the  parish  register  of  St,  Martin's  in  the  Fields  I  disco- 
vered the  baptism  of  Benjamin  Jonson,  the  son  of  Ben,  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  burial  of  the  poet's  daughter  Mary. 
That  the  poet  had  a  son  named  Benjamin  was  the  belief  of 
Whalley.     I  transcribe  the  entries  as  I  found  them  : 

"•  15.93,  November  17,  Seplta  fait  Maria  Johnson  peste^ 
"  1610,  Aprilis  6,  Baptfuit  Beniamin  Johnson  fit  Ben:'"'' 

Fuller's  researches  found  the  far-famed  father  "  a  little  child, 
in  Hartshorn  Lane,  near  Charing  Cross  ;"  and  Gifford  tells  us 
(p,  V,)  that  he  was  sent,  "  when  of  a  proper  age,  to  a  private 
school  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields." 

The  plague  of  1603  committed  fearful  havoc  in  the  then 
thinly  populated  parish  of  St.  Martin's.  Eight  of  the  name  of 
Jonson  were  buried  in  that  year  in  the  church  or  churchyard 
of  St.  Martin's.     The  christian  name  of  the  poet's  eldest  son 
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has  not  been  ascertained  ;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  Benjamin, 
but  on  very  insufficient  grounds. 

"  Jousou's  wife,"  says  Giffbrd,  p.  xxiii,  "  was  dead  when 
he  visited  Scotland  in  1618."  The  following  entry  from  the 
same  Eegister  may  just  possibly  record  her  burial. 

"  8  December^  1617.  iiepult  fuit  Elizab.  Johnson.'''' 

This  is  brief  enough  ;  but  the  same  Register  records  the  burial 
of  Farquhar  with  still  greater  obscurity  : 

"  23  May,  1707.  George  FalJcicerer 

The  entry  would  have  defied  recognition,  but  for  the  previous 
knowledge  we  possess  of  Farquhar''s  dying  in  that  month  and 
year,  and  of  his  burial  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Martin's. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  I  conceive,  that  Ben  Jonsou  had  a 
son  named  Benjamin  baptized  at  St.  Martin's  on  the  6th  April, 
1610.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  other  conjectures,  and  could 
hazard  more,  but  fear  that  I  have  already  hazarded  enough. 
Conjectures  provoke  inquiry,  and  occasionally  elicit  the  truth. 

The  supposition  of  ]\lalone  and  Giftbrd,  that  Ben  Jonson's 
mother  was  married  at  St.  JMartin's  on  the  17th  November, 
1575,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler,  is  completely  overthrown  by  a 
note  in  Mr.  Collier's  recent  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  clxvi.  It 
is  a  pity  to  disturb  received  opinions,  and  give  the  lie  to  a  fact 
of  fifty  years'  standing.  I  almost  regret  the  circumstance,  and 
that  I  was  the  innocent  author  of  so  barren  a  discovery.  To 
the  information  contained  in  that  note  I  have  now  to  add  that 
the  supposed  mother  of  Ben  Jonson  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's 
on  the  2ud  of  April,  1590. 

I  have  to  tender  my  best  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Dukinfield,  Bart.,  the  present  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  for  the  free  access  allowed  me  to  the  valuable  registers  of 
that  parish. 

P.  Cunningham. 

4  June,  1844. 
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Art.  IV. — Ballad  illustrative  of  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,'"  act  iv.  so.  5,  Peter,  after  urging 
the  musicians  to  play  the  tune  of  "  Heart's  Ease,"  assigns  as  a 
reason  that  he  wishes  it  as  a  contrast  to  the  ballad  of  "  My 
heart  is  full  of  woe,"  which  his  own  heart  plays  in  consequence 
of  the  supposed  death  of  Juliet.  Steevens,  in  a  note,  informs 
us  that  "  My  heart  is  full  of  woe "  is  the  burden  of  a  ballad 
called  "  A  pleasant  new  ballad  of  two  Lovers  ;"  but  he  quotes 
no  more  of  it,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  it  in  Percy's  "Reliques," 
among  the  pieces  illustrative  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Chappell, 
in  his  "Collection  of  National  English  airs,  ii.,  187,  in  reference 
to  "  Heart's  Ease,"  and  "  My  heart  is  full  of  woe,"  quotes  the 
passage  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  adds  in  a  note  two  lines 
with  which  the  ballad  begins,  but  I  have  met  with  no  part  of 
it  elsewhere.  As  the  whole  of  it  is  clearly  Avorth  preserving, 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  because  it  is  mentioned  by  our  great 
dramatic  poet,  and  as  a  copy  of  it  happens  to  be  in  my  posses- 
sion, I  subjoin  it  as  a  small  contribution  to  the  Papers  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  having  been  first  printed  in  1597,  the 
ballad  must  have  been  anterior  to  that  date :  the  manuscript 
comedy  of  "  INIisogonus,"  written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Richards,  (according  to  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  "  Hist,  of  Engl. 
Dram.  Poetry,"  ii.,  470,)  prior  to  1560,  contains  a  song  "to 
the  tune  of  Heart's  Ease,"  and  very  possibly  "  ]\Iy  heart  is 
full  of  woe  "  is  as  old,  although  my  copy  of  it  is  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  in  black  letter, 
and  was  "  printed  by  the  assigns  of  Thomas  Symcocke,"  who, 
I  believe,  had  a  patent  for  the  publication  of  such  productions 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  is  ornamented  by  two 
woodcuts,  representing  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  of  rank,  both 
coarse  in  their  execution,  but  one  much  inferior  to  the  other. 
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A  pleasant  new  ballad  of  Tu'o  Lovers. 
To  a  pleasant  new  tune. 

Complaine,  my  lute,  complaine  on  him, 

That  stayes  so  long  away  ; 
He  promised  to  be  here  ere  this, 

But  still  unkind  doth  stay. 
But  now  the  proverbe  true  I  finde, 
Once  out  of  sight  then  out  of  minde. 

Hey,  hoe  !  my  heart  is  full  of  woe  ! 

Peace,  Iyer,  peace  !  it  is  not  so. 

He  will  by  and  by  be  here  ; 
But  every  one  that  is  in  love 

Thinkes  every  houre  a  yeare. 
Hark  !   Hark  !   me  thinks  one  knocke. 
Run  quickly,  then,  and  turne  the  locke : 

Then,  farewell  all  my  care  and  woe  ! 

Come,  gallant,  now,  come,  loyterer. 

For  I  must  chide  with  thee  ; 
But  yet  I  will  forgive  thee  once  : 

Come,  sit  thee  downe  by  mee. 
Faire  lady,  rest  yourselfe  content, 
I  will  endure  your  punishment. 

And  then  we  shall  be  friends  againe. 

For  every  houre  that  I  have  stayd 

So  long  from  you  away, 
A  thousand  kisses  I  will  give  ; 

Receive  them,  ready  pay. 
And  if  we  chance  to  count  amisse, 
Againe  wee'le  reckon  every  kisse  ; 

For  he  is  blest  that's  punisht  so. 
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And  if  those  thousand  kisses,  then, 

We  chance  to  count  ariglit, 
We  shall  not  neede  to  come  againe 

Till  we  in  bed  doe  light. 
And  then  be  sure  that  thou  shalt  have 
Thy  reckoning  just  as  thou  shalt  crave  ; 

So  shall  we  still  agree  as  one. 

And  thus  they  spent  the  silent  night, 

In  sweet  delightfull  sport. 
Till  Phoebus  with  his  bearaes  so  bright 

From  out  the  fiery  port, 
Did  blush  to  see  the  sweet  content 
In  sable  night  so  vainly  spent. 

Betwixt  these  lovers  two. 

And  then  this  gallant  did  perswade. 

That  he  might  now  begone. 
Sweet-heart,  quoth  he,  I  am  afraid 

That  I  have  stayd  too  long. 
And  wilt  thou,  then,  begone,  quoth  she. 
And  wilt  no  longer  stay  with  me  ? 

Then,  welcome  all  my  care  and  woe. 

And  then  she  took  her  lute  in  hand, 

And  thus  began  to  play  : 
Her  heart  was  faint,  she  could  not  stand, 

But  on  her  bed  she  lay. 
And  art  thou  gone,  my  love  ?  quoth  she, 
Complaine,  my  lute,  complaine  with  me, 

Untill  that  he  doth  come  againe. 

If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  JSIembers  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society  will  be  obliged  to  me  for  perpetuating  such  a  gracefully 
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written  relic  of  antiquity,  which  in  point  of  style  and  sentiment 
is  hardly  unworthy  even  of  the  great  poet  who  has  only  quoted 
a  part  of  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza.  No  hint  is  anywhere 
given  who  might  be  its  author,  and  it  is  only  mentioned,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  by  Steevens  and  by  Mr.  Chappell,  who  does 
not  state  from  whence  he  derived  his  information  in  this  in- 
stance ;  perhaps  from  the  very  copy  of  the  ballad  now  before 
me,  for  it  was  once  in  his  hands.  His  two  volumes  are  full  of 
new  and  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  old  ballad  literature 
of  our  country,  and  to  the  music  to  which  ballads  were  sung. 

Andrew  Barton. 

PS.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  same  broadside  which  contains 
the  preceding  ballad  has  another  upon  it,  entitled  "The  Lover's 
Complaint  for  the  Losse  of  his  love,"  with  a  woodcut  of  a 
shepherd.  It  is  also  "  To  a  pleasant  new  tune,"  but  it  has  no 
connexion  with  Shakespeare  or  his  works. 

A.  B. 

Bristol,  January  16,  1844. 
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Art.  v. — Additions  to  "  The  Alleyn  Papers.'''' 

In  the  Introduction  to  "  The  Alleyn  Papers,"  printed  by 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  it  is  stated  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  little  value  in  the  last  century  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
documents  preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  many  of  them  disap- 
peared, and  that,  although  most  of  them  have  found  their  way 
back  again,  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  still  in  hands  which  hardly 
know  they  possess  them.  Such  is  precisely  my  case  :  the  publi- 
cation of  "  The  Alleyn  Papers,"  and  the  curious  matters  they 
contain,  led  me  to  search  my  own  receptacles  of  "  unconsidered 
trifles,"  in  hopes  of  finding  something  that  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  be  worthy  of  insertion  among  the  proposed  miscellany 
of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  IMy  father  and  my  grandfather 
had  got  a  good  many  small  manuscripts  together,  but  generally 
relating  to  heraldry,  or  to  some  of  "  the  six  follies  of  science," 
as  Mr.  Pettigrew  calls  them,  in  his  not  less  learned  than 
amusing  volume  recently  printed,  on  "the  Superstitions  con- 
nected with  Medicine  and  Surgery."  However,  among  them 
I  discovered  two  or  three  of  a  different  kind,  relating  to  poets, 
poetry,  and  players,  and  copies  of  these  I  subjoin  in  order  to 
contribute  what  I  can  to  the  general  stock  of  information.  The 
first  is  a  scrap  from  Robert  Daborne,  the  dramatist,  whose  name 
occurs  so  often  in  "  The  Alleyn  Papers,"  and  it  appears  to  be 
connected  in  subject  with  the  note  on  p.  63  of  that  work  ;  and 
we  may  gather  from  it  that  Daborne  had  mortgaged  his  estate. 
The  Mr.  Benfield  mentioned  in  it  must  have  been  Robert 
Benfield,  tlie  actor,  of  whom  we  hear  frequently  at  about  the 
time  of  Shakespeare's  retirement  from  the  stage.  The  note  is 
upon  a  small  square  piece  of  paper,  and  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  is  not  stated,  but  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  it 
was  to  Henslowe,  who  had  advanced  small  sums  to  Daborne 
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upon  the  secui'ity  of  his  property,  as  well  as  of  the  plays  lie  was 
to  write  for  the  company,  in  the  receipts  of  which  the  old 
manager  was  a  sharer.     I  copy  it  literatim. 

"  S"",  I  hav  bin  befor  the  Doctor,  and  acknowledged  the  deed 
with  the  chardg  of  13^.  I  pray,  S"^,  send  me  the  20^  you  pro- 
mysed,  and  for  the  mans  name,  my  cozin  will  carry  it  ouer 
himself  without  your  trouble.  S%  the  assurance  is  such  as 
noe  alderman  can  giv  you  better,  and  for  M""  Benfield,  we  hav 
made  an  absolute  end  with  him  to  your  content :  so  I  rest, 

"  Yrs  to  command, 

"  Rob.  Daborne. 

"  The  deed  is  acknowledged,  and  the  end  is 
made,  and  with  M""  Benfield :  I  pray 
you  send  him  the  monye. 

"  Jho.  Foster." 

It  is  no  where  stated,  that  I  am  aware  of,  what  "  Jho. 
Foster ""  had  to  do  with  the  transaction  :  he  Avas  possibly 
the  scrivener  who  had  drawn  the  deed ;  but  the  wliole,  with 
the  exception  of  that  name,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Da- 
borne. 

The  next  scrap  is  subscribed  by  William  Rowley,  the  dra- 
matist and  actor,  by  Joseph  Taylor,  the  very  celebrated 
performer,  who  until  lately  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  Hamlet,  (see  "  The  Alleyn  Papers,"  p.  '^Q^)  and  by 
Robert  Pallant,  also  a  player  of  great  repute.  Other  names  of 
members  of  the  company  no  doubt  followed  these  three,  but 
thev  have  been  torn  awav,  and  even  the  signature  of  Pallant 
is  not  entire :  the  address  is  also  wanting,  but  it  seems  to 
relate  to  some  transaction  between  either  Henslowe  and  the 
company,  or  Alleyn  and  the  company,  respecting  the  purchase 
of  tlie  wardrobe  or  part  of  it,  for  the  payment  for  which  the 
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members   of   the   association   were    to   give   bond  :    it    runs 
precisely  tlms  : — 

"  Wee  are  well  contented  with  that  agreement  which  was 
concluded  betweene  you  and  our  fellow  Tailor,  which  Avas  five 
and  fifty e  pounds.  Wee  desire  that  the  clothes  may  be  here 
to  morrow  morning,  and  bondes  shall  be  sealde  for  the  paiement 
of  it. 

"  William  Rowley. 

"  Joseph  Taylor. 

"  RoB^  Pallant." 

The  body  of  the  paper  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Rowley,  who 
puts  his  name  first,  while  Pallant's  name,  which  comes  first  in 
the  fac-simile  in  "  The  Alleyn  Papers,"  p.  87,  is  only  third. 
The  location  was  perhaps  merely  accidental. 

A  third  paper  in  my  hands  is  a  copy  of  verses,  in  the  form 
of  an  acrostic,  addressed  by  John  Day,  the  distinguished  dra- 
matic poet,  author  of  various  extant  plays,  to  Thomas  Dowton, 
who  had  been  an  actor  as  early  as  1597,  whose  name  stands 
second  among  the  players  of  Prince  Henry,  in  1603,  and  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  players  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  in  1612. 
These  dates  I  take  from  the  "  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  i.  p.  851,  381,  395  ;  and  from  the 
tenor  of  what  follows  we  may  believe  that  while  the  actor  had 
grown  rich,  the  poet  had  continued  poor,  and  by  means  of 
these  lines  had  made  some  charitable  appeal  to  him.  Every 
fact  that  has  come  to  light  serves  to  shew  that  the  profession 
of  an  actor  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  was  very 
profitable ;  but  the  dramatists  of  that  time,  either  from  the  low 
price  at  which  they  sold  their  productions,  or  from  habitual 
carelessness,  did  not  generally  partake  of  the  riches  acquired 
by  mere  actors  :  this  is  pretty  nmch  the  case  in  our  own  times. 
Day's  lines  are  as  follows  : — 
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Acrostic     Verses    upon    the    Name 
of  his  iL'ortkie  friende,  Maister 
Thomas  Dowtoii. 

T  he  wealth}'"  treasure  of  America 

H  id  in  the  vaines  and  artiers  of  the  earthe, 

O  r  the  riche  pearle  begotten  in  the  sea, 

M  ade  rounde  and  oriente  in  his  naturall  birthe, 

A  re  not  all  valewde,  in  the  eye  of  arte, 

S  oe  much  (bj  much)  as  a  compassionate  harte. 

D  etermiue,  then,  to  keepe  that  wealthie  mine, 
O  f  all  exchequers  in  the  world  the  beste  : 
W  isdome  the  quoine,  the  stamp  upon  't  devine, 
T  he  man  that  owes  it  beares  this  motto,  "  Bleste." 
O  f  all  my  friendes  ('twere  shame  to  wrong  desarte) 
N  ot  one  of  all  beares  a  more  passionate  harte. 

John  Day. 

"  Artiers,"  in  the  second  line,  seems  not  to  have  been  an 
unusual  way,  at  the  time,  of  spelling  arteries ;  but  this  laborious 
trifle  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  the  ingenuity  of  its  con- 
struction :  however,  it  is  not  worse  than  many  similar  produc- 
tions which  were  much  in  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Dowton  had  at  this  date,  we  may  presume,  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  lived  upon  his  acquired  property,  out  of 
which  Day  wished  him  to  make  some  donation,  in  order  to 
show  that  he  Avas  possessed  of  that  "best  of  all  exchequers,"  a 
"  compassionate  heart." 

The  next  and  last  manuscript  I  have  to  offer  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  charitable  appeal  by  the  same  poet,  but  in  prose  ; 
and  from  it  we  learn  that  Day  had  written  a  poem  on  the 
Miracles  of  Christ,  which,  I  believe,  has  not  survived,  and 
perhaps  was  never  printed.  It  was  sent  in  manuscript  to  some 
patron  of  Day's,  (for  the  superscription  is  wanting,  the  whole 
having  been  torn  away,  excepting  the  words  "  very  good,"  and 
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"  Esquier,")  as  a.  new  year's  aift,  and  the  object,  of  course,  was 
to  procure  a  pecuniary  recompeuce. 

"  S'',  It  hath  bene  an  antient  custome  in  (this  great  Isle  of 
Man)  the  world,  for  men,  in  any  fashion  acquainted,  at  the 
birthe  of  the  new  yeare  to  new  date  the  band  of  their  loves, 
and,  by  som  present  or  gifte,  new  seale  and  more  strongly  con- 
dition them  :  which  custome  to  continew,  and  to  pay  som  part 
of  the  duty  in  Avhich  I  stand  obliged  to  your  worshipp,  I  am 
bold  to  present  you  with  this  small  Poeme,  contayning  the 
Miracles  of  our  Blest  Saviour.  And  hopeing  you  will  receyve 
it  as  gratefully,  as  I  tender  it  willinglie,  I  cease  your  trouble, 

"  Desirous  to  be  all  yours, 

"John  Day." 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  these  are  mere  trifles,  but  they 
add  something  to  our  knowledge  of  men  who  were  cotemporary 
Avitli  Shakespeare  in  both  departments  of  the  stage,  as  fellow- 
dramatists  and  fellow-actors. 

J.  F.  Herbert. 
Mav  5,  1844. 
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Art.  VI. — The  profits  of  old  Actors. 

In  several  parts  of  his  recently  published  "  Life  of  Shake- 
speare," JNIr.  Collier  alludes  to  the  ftict,  that  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  commencement  of  that  of 
James  I.,  acting  was  a  very  profitable  employment.  He  shows, 
p.  ccxxii,  that  Richard  Burbage  died,  in  1619,  worth  .£'300  a  year 
in  land,  besides  personal  property  ;  and  in  his  "•  Memoirs  of 
Edward  Alleyn,"  and  in  the  "  Alley n  Papers,"  he  has  adduced 
evidence  to  prove,  that  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College  was  worth 
even  more,  and  at  an  earlier  date.  I  only  refer  to  these  cir- 
cumstances in  order  to  direct  attention  to  an  incidental  con- 
firmation of  the  position,  that  theatrical  speculations  were  very 
advantageous  from  about  1590  to  1615  ;  that  is,  during  the 
period  that  Shakespeare  was  a  writer  for  the  stage.  It  is 
contained  in  a  small  volume  of  Epigrams,  printed  in  1613, 
under  the  title  of  "  Laquel  Ridiculosi,  or  Springes  for  Wood- 
cocks," by  H.  P. — the  initials,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of 
Henry  Parrott.  The  whole  work  consists  of  339  epigrams, 
divided  into  two  books,  and  epigram  131  runs  thus  : — 

"  Tkeatrum  licentia. 

"  Cotta's  become  a  Player,  most  men  know. 

And  will  no  longer  take  such  toyling  paines  ; 
For  here's  the  spring  (saith  he)  whence  pleasures  How, 

And  brings  them  damnable  excessive  gaines ; 
That  now  are  cedars  growne  from  shrubs  and  sprigs, 
Since  Greene's  Tu  quoque^  and  those  Grarlicke  Jigs." 

Greene's  "  Ta  quoque "  is  of  course  the  comedy  so  called, 
originally  published  the  year  after  the  appearance  of  Parrott's 
"  La  quel  Ridiculosi^''''  and  inserted  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  last  edi- 
tion' of  "  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  :"  "  those  Garlicke  Jigs  "  may 
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be  explained  by  a  passage  in  another  comedy  found  in  vol.  vi. 
of  that  valuable  selection  from  our  ancient  drama :  I  refer  to 
"  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,"  where  the  following  dialogue 
takes  place  between  Haddit,  a  poet,  and  a  Player : — 

"  Player.  The  nmses  assist  you,  sir.  What !  at  your  study 
so  early  ? 

"  Haddit.  O  !  chiefly  now,  sir  ;  for  Aurora  Musis  arnica. 

"  Player.  Indeed  I  understand  not  Latin,  sir. 

"  Haddit.  You  must  then  pardon  me,  Mr,  Change-coat ; 
for,  I  protest  unto  you,  it  is  so  much  my  often  converse,  that, 
if  there  be  none  but  women  in  my  company,  ^^et  I  cannot  for- 
bear it. 

"  Player.  That  shows  your  more  learning,  sir.  But,  I  pray 
you,  is  that  small  matter  done  I  entrusted  you  for  ? 

"  Haddit.  A  small  matter  !  You'll  find  it  worth  Meg  of 
Westminster,  although  it  be  but  a  bare  jig. 

"  Player.  O.  lord  !  sir,  I  wish  it  had  but  half  the  taste  of 
Garlick. 

"  Haddit.  Garlick  stinks  to  this  :  if  it  prove  that  you  have 

not  more than  e'er  Garlick  had,  say  I  am  a  boaster  of  my 

own  works  ;  disgrace  me  on  the  open  stage,  and  bob  me  oS" 
with  ne'er  a  penny." 

If  any  further  illustration  be  wanted,  it  may  be  found  in  a 
couplet  of  the  Works  of  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  printed 
in  1 630,  where  he  says  : — 

"  And  for  his  action  he  eclipseth  quite 
The  Jig  of  Garlick  or  the  Punk's  delight ;" 

which  may  establish  that  the  jig  had  a  second  title,  which  in  fact 
is  distantly  alluded  to  by  Haddit.  The  play  of  "  Meg  of 
Westminster"  is  spoken  of  by  Nat.  Field  in  his  excellent 
comedv,  "  Amends  for  Ladies,"  act  ii.,  sc.  1,  which  was  re- 
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printed  some  years  ago  in  a  supplementary  volume  to  Dodsley's 
Collection  :  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  sufficient  encourage- 
ment was  not  given  to  that  laudable  undertaking  ;  although  it 
affords  the  more  room  to  the  Shakespeare  Society,  which,  I 
trust,  will  follow  up  its  plan  of  printing  farther  specimens  of 
our  early  drama.  However,  this  is  beside  the  question  in  re- 
lation to  Avhich  I  quoted  the  epigram  from  H.  Parrotfs 
Epigrams.  By  the  way,  and  before  I  conclude,  I  may  ask  if 
the  following  do  not  clearly  allude  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  to  his 
early  trade  of  bricklaying  ?  It  is  numbered  163;  and  if  it  have 
been  already  quoted,  it  has  escaped  my  memory. 

"  Gignus  per plumas  Anser. 

"  Put  off  thy  buskins,  Sophocles  the  great, 
And  mortar  tread  with  thy  disdained  shanks. 

Thou  thinkst  thy  skill  hath  done  a  wondrous  feat. 
For  which  the  world  should  give  thee  many  thanks. 

Alas  !  it  seems  thy  feathers  are  but  loose 

Pluckt  from  a  swan,  and  set  upon  a  goose." 

Dramaticus. 
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Art.  VII.  —  IUustratio)iof  a  Passage  in  Ticelftk  Night:  the 
passing  measure  Pavin. 

I  am  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  the  intended  publication  of 
the  Papers  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  in  order  to  make  an 
addition  to  a  note  in  the  impression  of  "  Shakespeare's  Works '''' 
completed  under  my  care.  The  note  to  wliich  I  am  desirous 
of  appending  a  supplement  is  upon  a  passage  in  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  act  v.,  sc.  1,  where  Sir  Toby  Belch  says  of  "  Dick 
surgeon,"  who,  he  is  told,  is  drunk  : — 

"  Then,  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measures  pavin.  I  hate 
a  drunken  rogue." 

The  difficulty  here,  with  all  the  commentators,  has  been  to 
understand  why  "  Dick  surgeon  "  is  called  "  a  passy-measures 
pavin :"  having  become  intoxicated,  of  course  he  has  passed 
the  ordinary  measures  of  discretion  in  his  cups  ;  but  the  word 
"pavin"  also  requires  farther  explanation.  I  was  not  aware, 
until  very  recently,  that  there  was  in  Shakespeare's  time  a  well- 
known  dance,  called  "  the  jxtssing  measure  pavin  ; "  and  it  is  to 
this  that  Sir  Toby  clearly  alludes.  "  Dick  surgeon  "  has  passed 
his  measures  in  getting  drunk,  and  these  words  instantly  bring 
"  pavin  "  to  the  knight's  mind,  which  was  not  inappropriate, 
because,  as  stated  in  the  note,  (Shakespeare's  Works,  iii.,  413, 
edit.  1844)  a  pavin  was  "  a  slow,  heavy  movement,  such  as  a 
drunken  man  might  be  supposed  to  execute  in  his  intoxication." 
Musical  authorities  tell  us,  that  "  passy-measures,"  as  it  stands 
in  the  old  copies,  is  a  corruption  of  passamezzo,  and  such  may 
be  the  fact ;  but  nobody  seems  to  have  known,  any  more  than 
myself,  that  there  was  a  dance,  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  must 
often  have  joined,  called  "  the  passing  measure  pavin." 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  thirteen  dances,  in  a  manuscript 
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of  the  time,  with  curious  descriptions  of  the  figures  beloug- 
iug  to  them,  and  the  first  of  these  is  "  the  passinge  measure 
pavyon,"  which  is  thus  explained,  I  do  not  say  how  intelligibly 
to  modern  professors  : — 

"  The  passinge  measure  Pavyon. 

"  2  singles  and  a  double  forward,  and 
2  singles  syde.     Reprynce  back." 

Among  the  other  twelve  dances  we  find  "  my  Lord  of  Essex 
measure,'"  "  the  Queenes  Allmane,'"  and  various  others,  not 
perhaps  so  much  illustrative  of  Shakespeare  as  of  the  court 
entertainments  at  the  period  when  he  was  a  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  when  his  plays  were  performed  at  Whiteliall,  Green- 
wich, Richmond,  fee,  as  part  of  the  amusements  during  Christ- 
mas and  Shrovetide,  at  which  seasons  these  dances  were  also  in 
request.  Even  their  titles  are  amusing ;  and,  although  some 
of  them  are  new  (not  being  mentioned,  as  I  apprehend,  else- 
where) others  will  be  recognized  as  having  been  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  dramatists,  and  other  writers,  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago.  I  therefore  shall  not  hesitate  to  subjoin  the 
whole,  with  the  technical  terms  employed  in  the  descriptions, 
exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  manuscript.  I  have  already 
quoted  "  The  passing  measure  pavin,"  or  pavyon^  which  comes 
first,  and  the  second  is  the  well  known  dance  of 

"  Turculony. 

"  A  double  foreward,  reprince  back  4  tymes — 2  singles,  a 
double  foreward  :  reprynce  back  twice,  a  double  foreward  :   re-  ^ 
pry  nee  back  4  tymes. 

"  My  Lo.  of  Essex  measure. 

"  A  double  foreward,  one  single  syde  4  tymes  :  2  syngles 
syde,  a  double  foreward  :   reprins  back. 
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"  Tynterne  ahh. 
"  A  double  forewarcl :    reprjnce  back  once :    2   singles,   a 
double  rowude  botliewajes  :  a  double  foreward :  repiyuce  back 
3  tymes  :  2  syngles,  a  double  rownd  both  wayes. 

"  The  old  Allmayne. 

"  2  sjngles,  a  double  rownd  both  wayes :  4  doubles  fore- 
ward,  2  singles,  a  double  rownd  both  wayes. 

"  The  Queenes  Allmane. 

"  2  singles  foreward  ;  caste  of  a  couple  rownde  :  2  singles 
syde :  Reprynce  back  twies,  4  doubles  foreward,  2  singles 
foreward,  cast  of  a  double  rownde :  2  singles  syde  :  Reprince 
back  twyes. 

"  Cicilia  Pavyon. 

"  One  single,  a  double  foreward,  one  syngle  syde  :  reprynce 
back,  a  double  forward :  2  syngles  syde  and  G  back  twies : 
2  singles,  a  double  foreward.  Reprynce  back  twyes :  one 
single,  a  double  forward,  one  single  syde.  Reprins  back  :  a 
double  foreward,  2  singles  syde,  and  6  back  twyes. 

"  Cicilia  Allmane. 

"  2  singles  and  a  double  foreward,  one  single  syde  twyse  : 
parte  :  2  singles  syde,  and  hover.  Change  places  with  singles 
and  double ;  then  hover  and  imbrace :  2  singles  syde,  and 
hover :  2  singles,  a  double  into  your  owne  place  agayne,  then 
hover  and  imbrace. 

"  The  Black  Allman. 

"  4  doubles  foreward :  parte.  A  double  back,  a  double  fore- 
ward,  a  double  syde.  Longe  on  the  leftc  legge,  and  a  doul)le 
on  the  rio'ht  leoi)e.     2  sinoles  foi'cward,  and  2  singles   rownd. 
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one  after  another  by  both  handes  :  a  double  rowiid  on  the  left 
hand,  and  travys  4. 

"  Za  Down  Sella. 

"  2  doubles  forward,  2  syngles  syde,  a  double  foreward.  Re- 
prince  back  twjes :  2  singles  foreward:  cast  of;  a  double 
rownd  twyes  :  the  pavyon,  over,  travis  4  foreward  ;  reprince 
bace  twj'^se. 

"  Lahonetta. 

"The  pavyon  twyes  over:  2  doubles  foreward;  2  singles 
syde.  Reprince  back  twise,  a  double  and  6  foreward  :  one  single 
syde.     Reprince  back  twise. 

"  Lache  Mysa. 

"  2  doubles  foreward  ;  2  syngles  syde  twyse  :  the  pavyon 
once  over  by  both  handes  and  a  double  rownd  bothe  wayes  : 
parte,  a  double  syde.  Longe  on  the  lefte  hand :  a  double  on 
the  right  hand  :  2  syngles  syde :  turne  a  double  rownd  on  the 
lefte  hand ;  2  syngles  syde,  and  turne  a  double  on  the  right 
hand. 

"  Lapassarella. 

"  2  doubles  forward,  2  longe  singles  syde,  2  syngles  forward  : 
cast  of  a  double  and  turne  you,  and  doe  two  singles  and  a  double 
foreward  the  other  way.  And  turne  you  agayne  at  the  end  of 
the  double :  4  doubles  foreward  :  2  longe  singles  syde,  a  double 
forward.     Parte,  and  turne  in  a  double  twyes." 

Some  of  the  names  have  been  strangely  corrupted,  such  as 
"  La  Down  Sella  "  for  La  Donzella^  "  Lache  Mysa  "  for  La 
Chemise^  &c.,  but  the  names  will  perhaps  be  quite  as  intelligible 
as  any  other  part  of  this  singular  relic :  some  of  the  figures 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  complicated  character,  and  it 
would  be  curious  to  witness  an  attempt  to  revive  them.     I  am 
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not  acquainted  with  any  similar  manusci'ipt  of  so  early  a  date  ; 
but  it  is  worth  preserving,  if  only  because,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  outset,  it  so  singularly  illustrates  an  obscure  passage 
in  "  Twelfth  Night." 

J.  P.  C. 

April  12,  1844. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  friend  has  referred  me 
to  MS.  Rawl.,  No.  108,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  con- 
tains a  list  of  dances,  some  of  them  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
enumeration,  but  not  including  that  which  mainly  gives  it 
importance,  "  the  passinge  measure  pavyon."  The  dances  in 
the  Rawlinson  MS.  are  these,  in  the  uncouth  orthography  of 
the  time :  "  The  pavyau  :  Turquy  lonye  le  basse :  my  Lord 
of  Essex  measures  :  Tyuternell :  Lorayne  Allemayne  :  the  old 
Allmayne  :  the  long  Pavyan  :  Cecyllya  Allemayne  :  the  newe 
Cycillia  Allemaine  :  Cecyllya  Pavyan  :  Quarto  dispayne  :  the 
nyne  Muses."  My  friend  adds,  that  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  is  of  about  the  same  date,  judging  from  the  writing 
only,  as  my  own  list  of  dances,  which  I  should  fix  between 
1580  and  1590. 
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Art.  VIII. — Origin  of  the  Curtain  Theatre,  and  mistakes  re- 
garding it. 

In  his  History  of  tlie  English  Stage,  prefixed  to  Mr.  J.  Payne 
Collier^s  edition  of  Shakespeare,  published  in  the  present  year, 
the  following  note  is  appended  to  the  words,  "  The  Curtain," 
which  occur  at  page  xxxvi,  note  10,  viz : — 

"  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  Curtain  Theatre  owed 
its  name  to  the  curtain  employed  to  separate  the  actors  from 
the  audience.  We  have  before  us  documents,  which  on  account  of 
their  length  we  cannot  insert,  shewing  that  such  was  probably 
not  the  fact,  and  that  the  ground  on  which  the  building  stood 
was  called  the  Curtain,  perhaps  as  part  of  the  fortifications  of 
London,  before  any  playhouse  was  built  there.  For  this  infor- 
mation we  have  to  offer  our  thanks  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Tomlins,  of 
Islinolon." 

Mr.  Collier,  in  using  the  words  "perhaps  as  part  of  the  for- 
tifications of  London,"  has  been  thought  to  express  that  the 
documents  with  which  I  furnished  him  gave  an  authority  for  so 
doing ;  but,  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
fortifications  of  the  kind  ever  existing  there,  I  am  desirous  that 
the  documents  themselves  should  appear,  that  the  reader  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  them.  In  thus  repudiating 
Mr.  Collier's  conjecture,  or  rather  in  removing  the  responsi- 
bility from  myself,  it  is  done  in  no  other  spirit  but  with  that 
desire  for  minute  accuracy  which  so  generally  characterizes  all 
Mr.  Collier's  researches. 

By  indenture  of  bargain  and  sale,  enrolled  in  Chancerv,^  and 
bearing  date  20  February,  9  Eliz.,  [15G?]  made  between  Sir 
James  Blount  knight  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Dame  Katheryn, 

^  Claus.  9  Eliz.,  p   14. 
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his  Wife,  sole  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leighe,  knight,  de- 
ceased, of  the  one  part,  and  Maurice  Longe,  citizen  and  Cloth- 
worker  of  London,  and  William  Longe,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
said  Maurice  Longe  of  the  other  part,  in  consideration  of  three 
score  pounds,  the  said  Lord  Mountjoy  and  his  Wife  bargained 
and  sold  &c.  to  said  Maurice  and  William  his  son,  the  follow- 
ino-  viz  : — "  All  that  the  House  tenement  or  Lodge  commonly 
called  the  curteyne,  and  all  that  parcel  of  ground  and  close 
walled  and  enclosed  with  a  bricke  wall  on  the  west  and  north 
parties,  called  also  the  Curteyn  close,  sometime  appertaining  to 
the  Priory  of  Haliwell  now  dissolved,  set  lying  and  being  in 
the  parish  of  Shorteditch,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  To- 
gether with  all  gardens,  fish-ponds,  wells,  hereditaments,  and 
brick  walls,  (&;c.)  to  the  same  belonging,  now  in  the  tenure 
or  occupation  of  —  Wilkingeson  and  Roberte  Manne," 

By  another  Indenture  of  bargain  and  sale  enrolled  in  Chan- 
cery,' and  bearing  .date  23  August,  14  Ehz.,  [1571]  made  be- 
tween "  Maurice  Longe,  citizen  and  Clothworker  of  London 
and  Jane  his  wife,  on  the  one  partye,  and  Sir  William  Allyn, 
knight,  at  this  present  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Citye  of  London,  on 
tother  partye,"  in  consideration  of  Two  hundred  pounds,  the 
said  Maurice  and  Jane  bargained  and  sold  &c.  to  said  Sir 
William  Allyn  the  piece  of  ground  and  house  that  had  been 
purchased  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  by  the  description  of  "  All  that 
house  tenement  or  lodge  commonly  called  the  Curteyn,  and 
all  that  parcell  of  ground  and  close  walled  and  enclosed  with  a 
bricke  walle  on  the  West  and  North  parts,  called  also  the 
Curteyn  close,  (&c.,  in  precisely  the  same  words  as  in  the  last 
mentioned  deed.) 

By  another  Indenture  of  bargain  and  sale  enrolled  in  Chan- 
cery,2  bearing  date  18  March,  23  Eliz.,  [158^]  made  between 
"  William  Longe  of  London  Clothworker  one  of  the  sonnes  of 
Maurice  Longe  citizen  and  Clothworker  of  London  deceased, 

1  Claus.  14  Eliz.,  p.  17.  '  Claus.  23  Eliz.,  p.  2. 
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ou  one  partie,  and  Thomas  Harberte  citizen  and  Girdler  of 
London  on  totlier  partie,"  in  consideration  of  a  "certen  sum,'" 
the  said  William  Lono-e  bargained  and  sold  to  said  Tho^.  Har- 
berte,  "  All  that  the  house,  tenement,  or  lodge,  commonly 
called  the  Curtayne,  And  also  all  that  parcell  of  ground  and 
close  walled  and  enclosed  with  a  bricke  wall  on  the  AVest  and 
north  parties,  and  in  part  with  a  mud  wall  on  the  West  side 
or  end  towards  the  South,  called  also  the  Curtayne  close,  some- 
tyme  appertaining  to  the  late  Priory  of  Halliwell  now  dissolved, 
set  lying  and  being  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard  in  Shorte- 
dyche  alias  Shordiche  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  With  all 
the  Gardens  Fish-ponds  and  brick  walls  to  the  premises  or 
any  of  them  belonging  :  And  all  and  singular  other  Messuages, 
tenements  edifices  and  buildings  with  all  and  singular  their 
appurtenances,  erected  and  builded  upon  the  said  close  called 
the  Curtayne,  or  upon  any  part  or  parcell  thereof  or  to  the 
same  now  adjoining,  now  or  late  in  the  severall  tenures  or 
occupations  of  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Thomas  Wilkins,  Robert 
Medley,  Richard  Hicks,  Henry  Lanman  and  Robert  Manne, 
or  any  of  them,  or  any  of  their  assign  or  assigns  :  And  also  all 
other  messuages,  lands,  and  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  with 
their  appurtenances,  set,  lying,  and  being  in  Halliwell  Lane, 
in  the  said  parish  of  St.  Leonard." 

In  the  licences  or  patents  of  alienation  granted  upon  this 
occasion,  cited  below,'  (for  this  property,  being  holden  of 
the  Crown  in  capite,  could  not  be  aliened  without  licence  en- 
rolled,) the  property  is  somewhat  differently  and  more  con- 
cisely described  as  "  totam  illam  parcellam  terre  cum  pertiuen'' 
inclus''  rauro  lapideo  vocat"*  a  bricke  wale,  vulgariter  vocat'  sen 
cognit"*  per  nomen  de  le  Curteyne  jacen''  in  australi  parte  domus 
sive  mansionis  Comitis  Rutland,  nuper  dissolut''  priorat'  de 
HoUiwell  quondam  pertinen'',  jacen'  in  paroch'  Sci'  Leonardi  in 
Shordiche  in  Com'  INIidd'." 

1  Pat.  23  Eliz.,  p.  10,  m.  34,     Pat.  23  Eliz.,  p.  6. 
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It  beiiii^  disclosed  by  the  preceding  conveyances,  and  by 
inspection  of  the  licences  of  alienation,  that  Sir  Thomas  Leighe 
of  Hoxton  House  had  been  in  possession  of  this  ground  and 
house  which  had  formed  part  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  Holy- 
well or  Haliwell,  I  referred  to  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale's 
Monasticon ;  but  the  additions  made  to  that  work,  under  "  Hali- 
well,'''' being  "  a  particular  of  the  grant,'"  did  not  assist  or  further 
my  inquiries  ;  for  as  no  portion  of  this  part  of  Holywell  Nunnery 
was  in  36  Hen.  YIII.  granted  to  Webb,  the  person  who  was 
the  grantee  of  the  site  of  the  Nunnery,  I  conceive  that  the 
particulars  of  the  original  grant  of  this  portion  of  the  Monas- 
tery are  lost.  However,  I  found  the  inquisition  taken  by 
the  escheator  or  feodary  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Leighe, 
the  father  of  Lady  ]\Iountjoy,  by  which  it  appears  that  this 
part  of  Holywell  Nunnery  was  conveyed  by  Lord  Wriothesley 
to  Leigh,  with  other  possessions  of  the  Nunnery.  I  was  un- 
able to  find  any  enrolment  of  the  conveyance  to  Sir  Thomas 
Leighe  from  Lord  Wriothesley  :  the  reader  must  therefore 
be  content  with  the  description  of  these  premises  as  given  in 
this  inquisition,  which  was  taken  25  November,  35  H.  8,  [1543] 
whereby  it  was  found  that  Sir  Thomas  Leighe  died  seised 
of  land  in  Shoreditch,  Holywell,  Hogsdeu,  and  Hackney,  all 
of  which  had  thentofore  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
dissolved  Nunnery  or  Priory  of  Holywell :  amongst  these  occurs 
the  following  description  of  the  beforementioned  ground,  viz. : 

"  One  other  close  there,  inclosed  with  a  stone  wall  lying  on 
the  South  side  of  the  House  or  mansion  of  the  Lord  Earl  of 
R  utland ."" — ( Tra  nslation.) 

So  that  I  do  not  find  this  piece  of  land  commonly  known  or 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Curtain  till  the  9th  Eliz,  [1566]  when  it 
would  seem  the  "Curtain"  imparted  a  name  not  only  to  the 
"  House,  lodge,  or  tenement,'"  but  to  tlie  piece  of  land  adjoining, 
called  "the Curtain  close  ;"  but  I  make  no  observation  upon  this, 
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not  desiriug  to  add  any  suggestion  of  mine  own,  as  the  previous 
intelligence  upon  this  fact  is  so  meagre. 

In  Ellis's  History  of  Shoreditch  (4to.  Lond.  1 798)  I  find 
nothing  concerning  this  Curtain,  which  in  the  Inquisition 
of  the  35th  H.  VIII.  not  long  after  the  dissolution  is  de- 
scribed as  a  close  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  save  the  following 
entries  in  the  Parish  Register,  which  allude  to  the  Curtain  and 
to  some  of  the  histrionic  dwellers  at  Holywell :  as  the  book  has 
been  so  long  in  print,  I  have  only  extracted  those  entries  which 
may  serve  to  render  this  article  somewhat  complete  : — 

"  Joane  Dowle,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Dowde,  buried  the  19th  of 
Februarie.     Curtayn."     (1580.) 

"  Oliver  Stiddard,  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Stiddard,  bapt.  17 
Feb.     Curtaine."     (1582.) 

"  John  Aynsworth  (the  player).     Sept.  28,  1582." 

"  Agnes  Beal,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Beal,  was  baptized 
June  6.     Curtaine."     (1583.) 

"  Richard  Tarrelton  was  buried  the  Sep.  3,  1588.  Halliwell 
Street."  [the  then  name  of  the  present  High  Street  of  Shore- 
ditch.i] 

"  Humphrey  ....  from  the  Curtaine  Garden,  buried  the 
25th  of  Aprill.     Curtaine."     (1592). 

"  James  Burbege,  the  sonne  of  Cuthbert  Burbege,  buried  the 
15th  Julye,  1597." 

"  James  Burbedo-e  w^as  buried  the  2d  of  February,  1596, 
from  Halliwell. 

"Richard  Burbadge,  Player,  was  bur.  16  March,  1618-19. 
Halliwell  Street.' 


^  This  description  is  retained  in  the  parish  Register  to  this  day. 
^  There  are  many  other  entries  concerning  Burbage's  family,  as  well  as 
in  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishopsgate.      1620-1625. 
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"George  Wilkins '   (Poet),  Aug.  9th,  IGiS,  buried." 

"  Margery,  the  daughter  of  ^V^illiaui  Banister,  and  Jane  his 
wife,  was  bur.  31  January  (1639)  from  the  Curtaine  House." 

"  John,  the  Sonne  of  VVm.  Hyemarth,  and  Joane,  his  wife, 
was  baptized  the  same  day,  from  the  Curtaine  House,  15 
Marcli,  1639." 

"  Outhbert  Cowlye,  tlie  sonne  of  Richard  Cowlye,  was  bap- 
tized the  8th  day  of  May,  from  Allins."     (1.597.) 

With  regard  to  the  site  of  the  Curtain,  it  may  be  traced  in 
an  engraved  Survey  or  Map  of  Shoreditch,  174,5,  as  a  court 
called  Curtain  Court :  -  in  later  maps  of  London,  the  road  or 
street  in  front  of  this  court  is  called  or  described  as  "  The 
Curtain  "  to  within  the  last  fifty  years.  A  new  road,  con- 
structed some  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Curtain  Road. 

The  etymology  or  derivation  of  the  word  Curtain  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  mediaeval  Latin. 

Ducange  (ed.  Paris,  1733),  under  the  word  Cortina,  Cur- 
TINA,  describes  a  Curtain  as  being  minor  curtis,  seu  rustica 
area.,  qucv  mxms  cingitur.  The  words  CoRTis,  or  CuRTis,  he  de- 
scribes as  '■'■Atrium,  impluxium  wdificiis  cinctnm,iwst?'i$Goui't.'''' 
— Curtis  monasterii,  and  Cortis  C^nobii  are  words,  he  in- 
forms us,  signifying  the  inner  court  or  cloisters  of  a  monasteiy  (a 
quadrangle).  Lideed,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  authorities  he 
quotes  for  this  interpretation,  he  cites  "  Vita  Burchardi  Worm- 
iacensis  Episcopi  —  Curtim  suo  tnuro,  civitatem  instar  castelli 

*  He  was  the  author  (with  W.  Rowley  and  John  Day)  of  "  The 
Travels  of  the  Three  English  Brothers,  Sir  Thos.  Su-  Anth.  and  Mr. 
Rob.  Shirley,"  a  tragi-comedy,  London,  1607  :  likewise  of  "The  Miseries 
of  enforced  Marriage,"  London,  4to,  1607,  1629,  1631. 

'  The  Maps  of  Shoreditch  given  in  the  editions  of  Stow,  1722  and 
1754,  do  not  allude  to  this  court  by  this  name.  The  Survey  of  1745 
was,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Curate,  a  Parochial  Survey,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  correct. 
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circumdedit.  From  Curtina,  tlie  diminutive  of  CoRTiS,  or 
Curtis,  we  have  the  term  Curtain  in  fortification,  as  well  as 
Curtain,  a  vail  or  tapestry,  which  was  so  termed  from  being- 
hung  around  the  nave  or  choir  of  a  monastery  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, thereby  inclosing  it.  In  the  recently  published  Chro- 
nicles of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  edited  by  the  Camden  Society, 
the  chronicler,  in  describing  the  effects  of  a  fire  occasioned  by 
the  carelessness  of  his  fellow  monks,  says,  in  self-gratulation, 
"  What  would  it  have  been  had  the  church  been  curtained  V" 
[sed  quod  fieret  si  cortinata  esset  ecclesia?] '  In  fo.  9  of  the 
Registrum  de  Clerkenwell,  Cott.  MSS.  Faustina,  B.  II.,  fo.  9, 
occurs  the  donation  of  Arnulph  de  Curtona ;  but  as  this  is  a 
detached  circumstance,  I  draw  no  particular  inference  from  it 
beyond  the  existence  of  a  place  or  house  called  "The  Curtain" 
in  the  12th  century .- 

Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlins. 
Islington,  March  9,  1844. 

^  Chron.  Jocelini  de  Brakelond,  fo.  152,  p.  79,  of  the  printed  copy,  and 
p.  31,  col.  1,  of  the  Translation. 

^  Cortis  vel  Curtis  nomen  pro  toto  vico,  qui  villae  alicui  magnificae 
accesserat  accreveratque,  a  Scriptoribus  nostris  acceptum  fuisse,  docet 
Valesius  ex  plurimis  vicorum  nominibus  in  Court  desinentibus,  qualia 
sunt  prseceteris  Bettonis  Cortis  non  una,  Betancourt ;  Hunulfi  Curtis, 
Honncourt ;  Alamannorum  Curtis,  Aumencourt :  Harecortis,  Harcourt ; 
et  alia  quas  indicat  in  Notitia  Gall.  pp.  416,  418,  419;  et  in  Praefat. 
pp.  xix.  et  XX.     Ducange,  voce  Cortis.  ed.  1733,  p.  1106. 
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Art.  IX. — 3Tr.  Caynpheirs  Life  of  Shakesj)eare. 

In  Mr.  CampbelFs  Life  of  Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  Moxon"'s 
edition,  in  one  volume,  1838,  there  is  a  beautiful  passage 
relating  to  "  The  Tempest,"  in  which,  however,  a  singular 
oversight  is  committed,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out.  It  occurs  where  the  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  " 
is  speaking  of  "The  Tempest"  as  our  great  dramatist's 
last  work,  and  drawing  a  parallel  between  Prospero  burying 
his  magic  staff  and  drowning  his  book,  and  Shakespeare  laying 
aside  wdiat  Milton  calls  his  "  singing  robes,"  relinquishing  the 
magic  art  he  had  so  long  practised  in  connection  with  the  stage, 
and  retiring  to  his  native  town.  INIr.  CampbelFs  expressions, 
and  no  better  could  well  be  chosen,  are  these  : — 

"  '  The  Tempest,'  however,  has  a  sort  of  sacredness,  as  the 
last  work  of  the  might}-  workman.  Shakespeare,  as  if  conscious 
that  it  would  be  his  last,  and  as  if  inspired  to  typify  himself, 
has  made  its  hero  a  natural,  dignified,  and  benevolent  magi- 
cian, who  could  conjure  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  and 
command  supernatural  agency  by  the  most  seemingly  natural 
and  simple  means.  —  And  this  final  play  of  our  poet  has 
magic,  indeed  ;  for  what  can  be  simpler  in  language  than  the 
courtship  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  and  yet  what  can  be 
more  magical  than  tlie  sympathy  with  wliich  it  subdues  us? 
Here  Shakespeare  himself  is  Prospero,  or  rather  the  superior 
genius  Avho  commands  both  Prospero  and  Ariel.  But  the  time 
was  approaching  when  the  potent  sorcerer  was  to  break  his 
staff,  and  bury  it  fathoms  in  the  ocean — 

'  Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound.*" 

That  staff  has  never  been  and  never  will  be  recovered."  p.  Ixiii. 

After  copying  this  very  charming  passage,  we  can  liardly 

bring  ourselves  to   find  any  fault  with  it ;  but,  nevertheless. 
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there  is  a  mistake  in  it,  as  regards  the  text,  which  ought  to  be 
pointed  out ;  because  not  only  is  it  likely  that  others  may, 
but  others  have  (and  learned  and  acute  ones  too)  fallen  into 
the  error.  We  allude  to  the  very  ingenious  and  well-informed 
Joseph  Hunter,  who,  in  his  "  Disquisition  on  the  Tempest," 
published  in  1839,  has  quoted  (p.  63)  the  preceding  extract, 
with  due  applause,  but  apparently  without  being  aware  of  the 
perversion  of  Shakespeare's  language  which  it  contains.  Pro- 
spero  did  not  bury  his   "  staff"  in  the  ocean — 

"  Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound  " — 

but  his  book.  It  is  true  that  he  buried  his  "  staff,"  or  under- 
took to  do  so,  after  breaking  it ;  but  he  was  to  bury  it,  as  he 
expressly  states,  "  certain  fathoms  iii  the  earthy''''  while  it  was 
his  book  that  he  was  to  drown  by  plunging  it  in  the  ocean  "  deeper 
than  did  ever  plummet  sound."  This  will  be  quite  obvious 
from  the  lines  themselves,  which  we  beg  to  quote,  verbatim  et 
literatim^  from  the  original  folio  of  1623,  now  lying  open  before 
us,  and  to  which  we  delight  at  all  times  to  resort,  as  the  greatest 
literary  monument  that  was  ever  erected  by  and  to  any  author 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

"  But  this  rough  Magicke 
I  heere  abiure  :  and  when  I  have  requir''d 
Some  heauenly  Musicke  (which  euen  now  I  do) 
To  worke  mine  end  vpon  their  Sences,  that 
This  Ayrie-charme  is  for  He  breake  my  staffe. 
Bury  it  certaine  fadomes  in  the  earth. 
And  deeper  then  did  ever  Plummet  sound 
lie  drowne  my  booke." 

Sign.  B.  2  b. 

The  misrepresentation   of  the  language  of  Shakespeare  in 
this  instance  of  coui-se   iiuikes    iio   difffroucc  in  the  beautiful. 
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and  perhaps  not  altogether  fanciful,  theory  ^ir.  Campbell  has 
raised  upon  it ;  because,  giving  all  credit  for  the  ability  and 
knowledge  Mr.  Hunter  has  displayed,  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  his  notion  regarding  the  early  composition  of  "  The  Tem- 
pest," and  firmly  hold  to  the  belief,  upon  which  Mr.  Campbell 
founds  himself,  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest,  if  not  the  very 
latest,  work  of  the  Magician  of  Mankind. 

In  reference  to  the  first  folio  of  "  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies,"  may  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  a  fact,  of  which,  I  think,  due  notice 
has  not  been  taken  ?  I  mean  that,  although  most  of  the  known 
copies  are  dated  1623,  there  is  at  least  one  copy  in  existence 
with  the  date  of  1 622  ;  showing,  perhaps,  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  publish  the  volume  in  1622,  although  it  was  not 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers''  Company  until  No- 
vember 8,  1 623.  In  the  same  way,  there  is  a  single  copy  of 
the  third  folio,  dated  1663,  and  not  1664,  like  all  the  others 
known  :  it  has  also  the  portrait  on  the  title-page,  (omitting 
any  mention  of  the  attributed  plays)  and  not  on  the  fly-leaf. 
These  matters  may  seem  trifling  to  some,  but  to  me  nothing 
relating  to  Shakespeare  can  be  a  trifle. 

L.  L.  D. 
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Art.  X.  —  Observations  on  the  correct  method  of  punctuating 
a  line  in  "  Hamlet^''''  act  i.,  sc.  2,  ivith  reference  to  the  exact 
force  of  the  word  too-too. 

The  well  kuowu  passage  in  Hamlet  commencing  with  the 
line, 

"  O  !  that  this  too,  too  solid '  flesh  would  melt," 

which  I  give  as  printed  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  the  best  of  modern 
editors,  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  merit  any  alteration, 
or  invite  any  fancied  improvement  even  from  the  most  hyper- 
critical or  conjectural  commentator ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  accused  of  sad  want  of  taste  in  suggesting  any  innovation, 
more  especially  as  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
change  would  be  poetically  beneficial.  I  have,  indeed,  been 
convinced  almost  against  my  will,  and  certainly  in  opposition 
to  whatever  ear  I  may  have  for  Shakespearian  poetry,  that  we 
must  henceforth  read, 

"  Oh,  that  this  too-tuo  solid  flesh  would  melt," 

regarding  too-too  essentially  as  one  word  ;  and  I  propose  to 
place  before  the  reader  reasons  sufficiently  cogent  to  warrant 
this  conclusion.  I  would,  however,  premise  that  I  see  no 
absolute  necessity  for  altering  the  pronunciation,  save  the 
entire  dropping  of  the  comma  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

The  comma,  indeed,  is  entirely  a  modern  introduction  ;  and 
in  a  copy  of  the  second  folio  belonging  to  me  the  hyphen  is 
found  exactly  as  I  have  given  it  above.  So,  also,  let  any  one 
look  at  the  passage  in  the  Merry  Wives,  act  ii.,  sc  2,  "  1  could 
drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her 
marriage-vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which  now 

^  The  quarto  editions,  induding  the  later  one  of  1637,  read  "sallied." 
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are  too-too  strongly  embattled  against  me,""  in  any  of  the  early 
editions,  and  lie  will  find  the  word  too-too  so  printed  with  a 
hyphen.  Compare  also  2  Henry  VI.,  in  the  second  folio, 
p.  126,- 

"  I  prethee  peace,  good  Queene, 

And  whet  not  on  these  too-too  furious  Peeres, 

For  blessed  are  the  Peace-makers  on  Earth." 

which  I  transcribe  'eerhatim^  to  show  that  the  connected  word 
is  recognized  in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

But  why  adopt  the  early  method  of  printing  the  word? 
why  not  separate  it  ?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  too-too  ? 
The  answer  to  the  last  question  will  negative  the  others. 
Too-too  is  a  provincial  word  recognized  by  Ray,  and  explained 
to  be  used  "  absolutely  for  very  well  or  good,"  and  Watson,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  says  it  is  "  often  used  to  denote  exceeding.'''' 
See  Notes  to  the  First  Sketches  of  Henry  VI.,  p.  196.  The 
term  "  exceeding "  exactly  explains  too-too  in  the  numerous 
instances  I  have  collected,  and  how  well  does  it  apply  to  the 
passages  above  quoted.  As  a  recognised  archaism,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  safely  mutilate  the  word  in  a  manner  which 
certainly  alters  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  originally  implied. 

I  have  not  met  with  the  word  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Skelton,'  who  uses  it  in  his  Interlude  of  "  Magnyfycence,'''' 
printed  by  Rastell,  without  date, — 

"He  doth  abuse 
Hymselfe  to-toy 

which  is  evidently  the  same  word  that  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 
But  with  Elizabethan  authors  the  word  was  frequently  used, 

'  The  recent  editor  of  Skelton,  Mr.  Dyee,  has  misunderstood  the 
•word,  although  he  quotes  a  provincial  proverb  including  it.      See  i.  249. 

This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  notice  that  Mr.  Dyce  has  not  men- 
tioned the  IMS.  of  "Why  Come  yc  Nat  to  Courte,"  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
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and  I  beg  to  ofter  the  following  examples  as  proofs  of  my 
opinion  that  too-too,  as  used  by  our  early  writers,  is  one  word, 
denoting  "  exceedingly^''  and  that  it  ought  to  be  so  printed : — 

"  I  mouglit  thereby  helpe  those  that  are  diseased  with  any 
of  these  diseases,  either  of  dice-playing,  dauncing,  or  vain 
playes  or  enterludes,  which  raigueth  too-too  much." — North- 
brooMs  Treatise,  1577. 

"  Anything  but  vertue  it  can  tollerate  to  thrive,  and  that  it 
is  too-to  afrayd  of."" — Kashe''s  Christs  Teares  over  Jerusalem, 

1594,  fol.  15. 

"  The  horrible  vice  of  whoredome  is  too-too  much  frequented, 
to  the  great  dishonour  of  God." — StuKs  Anatomie  of  Abuses, 

1595,  p.  59. 

"  If  he  acknowledge  not,  he  is  too-too  uukinde  bothe  to  God 
and  to  her  majestic,  and  to  his  owne  countrie." — Lambardes 
Perambulation,  1596,  p.  348. 

"  Tully,  eloquent  in  his  gloses,  yet  value  glorious  ;  Saloman, 
wise,  yet  too-too  wanton." — Lylys  Eupkues. 

"  The  word  of  God  doth  shew  plainely  that  there  be 
witches,  and  commaundeth  they  should  be  put  to  death.  Ex- 
perience hath  taught  too-too  many  what  harmes  they  do." 
— Giford''s  Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603. 

which  has  many  important  variations ;  and  although  he  has  informed  us 
(pref.,  p.  li.,)  that  macaronic  poetry  did  not  commence  with  Skelton,  by 
quoting,  as  from  a  IMS.,  a  work  which  has  been  printed  by  the  Shake- 
speare Society,  he  does  not  any  where  alkule  to  the  fact  that  Gower  had 
written  a  few^  lines  of  what  is  called  Skeltonical  metre.  See  the  Con- 
fessio  Amantis,  MS.  Bib.  Antiq.  Soc  134,  fol.  119'',  and  Ashmolc's  Thea- 
trum  Chemicum  Britannicum,  pp.  369-370. 
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"  For  Lewis  his  right,  alasse,  tis  tuo-too  lame, 
A  senslesse  claime,  if  truth  be  titles  friend." 

The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John^  1611. 

"  And  may  they  so  persever,  and 

So  perish,  Robin  prayes  ; 
But  too-too  zealous  people  are, 

Too  many  cloy  m^^  wayes." 

War7iers  Albion'' s  England,  1612. 

"  Had  Lesbia,  too-too  kind,  but  known 
This  sparrow,  she  had  scorn'd  her  own," 

HerricFs  Works ^  i.  143. 

"  And  superstitious  disordred  orders, 
Too-too  luxuriant  in  the  British  borders." 
Billingsleys  Brachy-Martyrologia,  1657,  p.  162. 

"  Down  the  stairs  he  hurried  quickly, 
While  I  made  me  too-too  sickly." 

Baraaby's  Journal. 

"  And  wou'd  have  gulPd  him  with  a  trick. 
But  Martin  was  too-too  politic." 

Hudibras^  II.,  iii.  158. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  these  examples  will  readily  convince 
the  reader  that  a  mere  duplication  of  the  too,  more  especially 
with  a  comma  dividing  the  word,  will  neither  suit  the  context, 
nor  the  explanations  of  Ray  and  Watson.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  multiply  more  instances,  but  in  the  event  of  any 
one  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  I  Avill  add  the  fol- 
lowing references  :  —  Promos  and  Cassandra,  1st  part,  act  iii., 
sc.  6,  and  act  v.,  sc.  5  ;  Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  1646, 
p.   ]}),  and  21  ;   Wither's  Abuses,  p.  43;  The  Troublesome 
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Raigue  of  King  John,  1611,  (two  more  iustauces)  ;  Herrick's 
Works,  ii.,  27  ;  Randolph's  Poems,  1643,  p.  12  ;  Raudolpli's 
Amyiitas,  1640,  p.  82  ;  Marlowe''s  Dido,  act  v.,  sc.  1,  and 
act  v.,  sc.  2  ;  Marlo\ve''s  Hero  and  Leander,  p.  334 ;  The 
Return  from  Parnassus,  act  v.,  sc.  1  ;  Wily  Beguiled,  ap. 
Hawkins,  p.  340  ;  Locrine,  act  i.,  sc.  2,  and  act  v.,  sc.  5  ; 
British  Bibliographer,  ii.,  320  ;  Harrison's  Description  of 
Britaine,  pp.  108,  129,  193,  202,  220 ;  British  Bibliographer, 
iv.,  205  ;  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  act  iii.,  sc.  1,  and  act  v., 
sc.  ]  ;  The  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  act  ii., 
sc.  1  and  2,  and  act  iii.,  sc.  1  ;  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock, 
act  ii.,  sc.  1  ;  Amends  for  Ladies,  act  ii.,  sc.  2  ;  Ashmole's 
Theat.  Oliem.  Brit.,  p.  335  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.  171  ; 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  ed.  1827,  p.  303. 

Many  more  references  might  no  doubt  be  added,  but  what 
are  here  brought  together  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  fully  the  force  of  the  word  too-too  as  used 
by  our  early  writers. 

J.  O.  Halliwell. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  observed  an  earlier 
instance  of  too-too  in  an  unpublished  romance  in  the  Thornton 
MS.,  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  This  MS.  was 
written  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  and  the  pas- 
sage which  contains  too-too  is  as  follows  : — 

"  3  erne  he  prayes  liyme  to-too, 

His  nyne  sonnes  with  hym  to  goo." 
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Art,  XI. — The  tioug  of  The  Willow,  in  Othello. 

In  vol.  vii,,  p.  607  of  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  and 
Poems,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Co.,  it  is 
mentioned,  in  a  note,  that  there  is  a  song  by  old  John  Hey- 
wood,  the  dramatist,  epigrammatist,  virginal-player,  and  thea- 
trical instructor  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  the  same 
burden  as  the  ballad,  part  of  which  is  assigned  to  Desdemona, 
in  act  iv.,  sc.  8  of  "•  Othello,"  viz  : — 

"  Sing  all  the  green  will  must  be  my  garland." 

As  the  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  may  like  to  see 
this  curious  relic  of  a  man  of  so  much  ability  and  distinction 
as  the  author  of  the  interludes  of  "The  Four  Ps,"  "John  Tib 
and  Sir  John,"  &c.  I  subjoin  it,  observing,  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  manuscript  of  the  time,  the  property  of  the  late 
B.  H.  Bright,  Esq.,  who  lent  it  me  many  years  since,  in  order 
that  I  might  transcribe  such  portions  as  I  thought  the  most 
valuable  :  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  well  deserved  to  be 
copied,  but  I  had  not  then  time  to  make  more  than  a  few  ex- 
tracts, one  of  which  was  the  following,  rendered  peculiarly 
invitins:  bv  its  obvious  connection  with  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  our  greatest  dramatist.  It  has  never  been  anywhere 
noticed  but  in  the  place  referred  to  at  the  commencement :  it 
is  called — 

"A  BALLAD  OF  THE  GREEN  WILLOW. 

^'■All  a  grene  icyllou',  uyllou\ 
All  ac/rene  tvylloio  is  m if  garland . 

"Alas  !   by  what  meane  may  I  make  ye  to  know 
The  unkyndnes  for  kyndues  that  to  me  doth  growe, 
Tliat  one,  who  most  kynd  love  on  me  should  bestow. 
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Most  unkynd  unkyndness  to  me  she  doth  show  : 
For  all  the  grene  wyllow  is  my  garland. 

"  To  have  love,  and  hold  love,  where  love  is  so  sped, 
Oh,  delicate  foode  to  the  lover  so  fed  ! 
From  love  won  to  love  lost  where  lovers  be  led, 
Oh  desperate  dolor  !  the  lover  is  dead  ; 
For  all  the  grene  ii'ylloic  is  his  garland. 

"  She  sayde  she  dyd  love  me,  and  would  love  me  still ; 
She  sware  above  all  men  I  had  her  good  will : 
She  sayde  and  she  sware  she  would  my  will  fulfill, 
The  promyse  all  good,  the  performans  all  yll ; 
For  all  the  grene  icyllow  is  my  garland. 

"  Now,  wo  worth  the  wyllow,  and  wo  worth  the  wyght 
That  wyndeth  wyllow,  wyllow  garland  to  dyght : 
That  dole  delt  in  almys  is  all  amyss  quyght, 
Where  lovers  are  beggers  for  almys  in  syght, 
No  lover  doth  beg  for  this  icillow  garland. 

"  Of  this  wyllow  garland  the  burden  seem'th  small, 
But  my  break-neck  burden  I  may  it  well  call : 
Like  the  sow  of  lede  on  my  hede  it  doth  fall. 
Break  lied,  and  break  necke,  back,  bones,  brayn,  hart  and  all : 
All  parts  prest  in  peces. 

"  Too  yll  for  her  thynk  I  best  things  may  be  had  ; 
Too  good  for  me  thynkethe  she  thyngs  beyng  most  bad  : 
All  I  do  present  her  that  may  make  her  glad  ; 
All  she  doth  present  me  that  may  make  me  sad. 
This  equyitie  have  I  with  this  wyllow  garland. 

"  Could  I  forget  thee  as  thou  canst  forget  me, 

That  Avere  my  sound  salve,  which  cannot  nor  shalbe  . 
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Though  thou  lykc  the  soiyng  hawke  every  way  fle, 
I  wylbe  the  turtle  most  stedfast  still  to  thee, 
And pacienthj  u'eare  this  grene  wyllou'  garland. 

"  All  ye  that  have  had  love,  aud  have  my  lyke  wrong, 
ISIy  lyke  truthe  and  paciens  plant  still  you  among. 
When  femjnyne  fancies  for  new  love  do  long, 
Old  love  can  not  hold  them,  new  love  is  so  strong. 
For  all. 

Finis  qd.  Iiion  Heywood." 

If  this  song  show  nothing  else,  it  proves  how  ancient  was 
the  burden  of  the  song,  some  snatches  of  which  are  sung  by 
Desdemona.  The  ballad  printed  by  Percy  in  his  Reliques 
(i.,  212,  ed.  1812)  from  a  copy  in  the  Pepysian  Collection  at 
Cambridge,  is  obviously  a  comparatively  modern  re-impression 
(about  the  year  1640  or  1650)  of  a  much  older  production, 
though  perhaps  not  so  ancient  as  the  song  by  John  Heywood 
just  quoted :  independently  of  any  connection  witli  Shake- 
speare, it  is  M^orth  preserving.  I  therefore  send  it  to  be  included 
in  the  "  Papers  "  of  the  Society,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is 
to  illustrate  our  early  Drama  and  Stage. 

A  "  Ballad-monger." 

May  8,  1844. 

[Since  the  above  ^vas  transmitted.  Mr.  Bright's  manuscripts 
have  been  sold  and  dispersed.  It  appears  to  have  formed  lot 
245  in  the  catalooue  issued  by  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  in 
June,  1844.] 
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Art.  XII. — Court  ReneU  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  following  very  curious  and  unpriutecl  details  are  copied 
from  MS.  Harl.,  No.  69.  They  clearly  deserve  perpetuating  ; 
and  this  end  may  be  accomplished  through  the  medium  of 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  by  being  included  in  its  Papers. 
Court  Revels,  Disguisings,  and  Pageantry,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  origin  and  history  of  our  Stage  :  and  how  im- 
portant an  influence  they  had  upon  it  may  easily  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  "  Hist  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,"  where  many 
particulars  of  the  kind  are  furnished.  What  follows  is  not 
there,  the  author  apparently  not  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  manuscript  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  not  contempo- 
raneous, but  was  transcribed  from  the  now  lost  originals  by 
Ralph  Starkey,  in  1617.  He  entitles  the  volume,  "  The 
Booke  of  certaine  Triumphes,"  and  the  ensuing  particulars  are 
thus  headed  ; — 

"  The  first  booke  of  the  Justs  and  Banketts  and  Disguisings 
used  at  the  Intertaynement  of  Katherine,  wife  to  Prince  Ar- 
thure,  eldest  soune  to  King  H[enry]  7." 

According  to  Stow  and  other  chroniclers,  the  marriage  took 
place  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  14th  November:  a  grand  entertain- 
ment was  afterwards  given  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  part  of  the  ceremony  but  the  "  Dis- 
guising," which  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  cumbrous 
and  costly  description.  We  shall  not  forestal  the  forcible  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  narrator  of  the  show,  but  give  it  in  his  own 
very  intelligible,  but  at  the  same  time  quaint  language.  We 
are  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  generally 
would  not  like  it  to  be  modernized. 

"  The  Queene,  my  Ladye  the  Kino's   Mother,  the  Ladye 
Princesse,  with  a  goodly  company  of  fresh  ladyes  and  gentle- 
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women  of  the  Court  and  realme  awaitino-  on  her,  had  made  to 
the  said  Hall  their  repair  all.  And  in  this  foresaid  place,  when 
the  K.  and  the  Q.  had  taken  their  noble  soates  under  their  clothes 
of  estate,  and  every  other  nobles  were  ordered  in  their  roomes 
worshipfull  and  convenient,  then  began  and  entered  this  most 
goodly  and  pleasant  disguising,  convayed  and  showed  in 
pageants  proper  and  subtile,  of  whom  the  fir.^t  was  a  Castle, 
right  cunningly  devised,  sett  upon  certaine  Avheeles  and  drawne 
into  the  said  great  hall  of  fower  great  beasts,  with  chaines  of 
gold.  Two  of  the  first  beasts  were  lyons,  one  of  them  of  gold 
and  thother  of  silver :  one  of  the  other  was  a  hart  with  guilt 
homes,  aud  the  second  of  the  same  was  an  Ibeke,  which  every 
each  of  the  which  foure  beastes  were  two  men,  one  in  the  fore 
part,  and  another  in  the  hinder  part,  secretly  hid  and  appa- 
relled, nothing  seene  but  their  leggs,  and  yet  those  were  dis- 
guised after  the  proportion  and  kinde  of  the  beasts  that  they 
were  in.  And  thus  this  Castle  was  by  the  foure  beastes  pro- 
perly convayed  from  the  nether  part  of  the  hall  before  the  K. 
and  Q.,  being  in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  hall.  There  were 
within  the  same  Castle  disguised  viij.  goodly  and  fresh  ladyes, 
looking  out  of  the  windowes  of  the  same,  and  in  the  foure  corners 
of  this  Castle  were  iiii.  turretts,  that  is  to  say  in  every  square 
one  sett  and  appearing  above  the  height  of  it,  in  the  which  of 
every  of  these  turretts  was  a  little  child  apparelled  like  a 
maiden.  And  so  all  the  foure  children  singing  most  sweetly 
and  harmoniously  in  all  the  comming  the  length  of  the  hall  till 
they  came  before  the  K.  Ma"%  where,  when  it  had  come,  con- 
veyed and  set  himself  somewhat  out  of  the  waye  towards  the 
one  side  of  the  hall. 

"  The  second  Pageant  was  a  shippe,  in  likewise  sett  upon 
wheeles  without  any  leaders  in  sight,  in  right  goodly  apparell, 
having  her  mast  toppes,  sayles,  and  her  tackling  and  all  other 
appertenances  necessary  unto  a  seemly  vessell,  as  though  it  had 
been  sayling  in  the  sea,  and  so  passed  through  the  hall  by  the 
whole  lengtli,  till  they  came  before  the  King  somewliat  besides 
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the  Castle.  At  the  which  time  the  maskers  of  tlie  shippe  and 
tlieir  company,  in  their  countenances,  speaches,  and  demeanor, 
used  and  behaved  themselves  after  the  manner  and  guise  of 
mariners,  and  there  cast  their  anchors  somewhat  besides  the 
said  Castle  :  in  the  which  shippe  there  was  a  goodly  and  a 
faire  ladye  in  her,  apparelled  like  unto  the  Princesse  of  Spaine  : 
out  and  from  the  said  shippe  descended  downe  by  a  ladder  two 
well  beseene  and  goodly  persons,  calling  themselves  Hope  and 
Desire,  passing  towards  the  rehearsed  Castle  with  their  ban- 
ners, in  manner  and  forme  as  ambassadors  from  knights  of 
the  Mount  of  Love  unto  the  ladyes  within  the  Castle,  making 
a  o-reat  instance  in  the  behalfe  of  the  said  kniohts  for  the  intent 
to  attaine  the  favour  of  the  said  ladyes  present,  making  their 
meanes  and  entreates  as  wooers,  and  breakers  of  the  maters  of 
love  betweene  the  knights  and  the  ladyes :  the  said  ladyes 
gave  tlieir  small  answer  of  utterly  refuse,  and  knowledge  of  any 
such  company,  or  that  they  were  ever  minded  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  such  request,  and  plainely  denied  their  pur- 
pose and  desire.  The  two  said  embassadors  therwith  taking- 
great  displeasure,  shewed  the  said  ladyes  that  tlie  knights 
would  for  this  unkind  refusall  make  battayle  and  assault,  so 
and  in  such  wise  to  them  and  their  Castle,  that  it  sliould  be 
grievous  to  abyde  their  power  and  malice. 

"  Incontinent  came  in  the  third  Pageant,  in  likeness  of  a  great 
hill  or  mountaine,  in  whom  there  was  inclosed  viij.  goodly  knights 
with  their  banners  spredd  and  displayed,  naming  themselves 
knights  of  the  Mount  of  Love,  the  which  passed  through  the 
said  Hall  towards  the  King's  grace,  and  there  they  took  their 
standing  upon  the  other  side  of  the  shippe.  And  then  these 
two  ambassadors  departed  to  the  knights,  being  within  the 
Mount,  their  M'"^  shewing  the  disdaine  and  refusall  with  the 
whole  circumstance  of  the  same.  So  as  they,  therwith  not  being 
content,  with  much  malice  and  courageous  minde,  [went]  a  little 
from  the  said  Mount  with  tlieir  banners  displayed,  and  hastelv 
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sped  them  to  the  rehearsed  Castle,  which  they  forthwith  as- 
saulted soe  and  in  such  wise  that  the  ladyes  ^^ealdiug  them- 
selves descended  from  the  Castle  and  submitted  themselves  to 
the  power  grace  and  will  of  those  noble  knights,  being  right 
freshly  disguised  and  the  ladyes  also,  fower  of  them  after  the 
English  fashion,  and  the  other  foure  after  the  manner  of  Spaine, 
daunced  together  divers  and  many  goodly  daunces,  and  in  the 
time  of  their  dauncing  the  three  Pageants,  the  Castle,  the 
Shippe  and  the  Mountaiue  moved  and  departed.  The  same 
wise  the  disguisers  rehersed,  as  Avell  the  knights  as  the  ladyes 
after  certaine  leasure  of  their  solace  and  disport  avoyded  and 
vanished  out  of  their  sight  and  presence.  And  then  came 
downe  the  L.  Prince  and  the  Lady  Cecill,  and  daunced  two 
baas  daunces  and  departed  up  againe,  the  L.  Prince  to  the 
King  and  the  Lady  Cecill  to  the  Queene.  Eftsoones  the  Lady 
Princesse,  and  one  of  her  Ladyes  wdth  her,  in  apparell  after 
the  Spanish  guise,  came  downe,  there  dauncing  other  two  baas 
daunces,  and  departed  againe  bothe  up  to  the  Queene.  Third 
and  last  came  downe  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  having  with  him  the 
Ladye  Margret,  his  sister,  in  his  hand,  and  daunced  two  baas 
daunces,  and  afterwards  he,  perceiving  himselfe  to  be  accombred 
with  his  clothes,  sodainly  cast  of  his  gowne  and  daunced  in  his 
jackett  with  the  said  Ladye  Margaret  in  so  goodly  and  plea- 
sant manner,  that  it  was  to  the  King  and  Q.  right  great  and 
singular  pleasure,  and  so  departed  againe,  the  Duke  to  the 
Kinge  and  the  Ladye  to  the  Queene.  This  disguising  royall 
thus  ended,  beganne  the  voydee  to  enter  in  this  manner  of  a 
bankett,"  &c. 

To  this  succeeds  a  list  of  the  rich  presents  of  plate  and  trea- 
sure to  the  Spaniards  who  had  escorted  the  Princess  Katherine 
to  this  country  ;  and  before  they  quitted  the  kingdom,  a 
Spaniard,  who  had  come  with  them,  exhibited  feats  of  rope- 
dancing  before  the  king,  queen,  and  court :  it  is  very  evident, 
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from  the  style  and  nature  of  the  description,  that  such  a  display 
was  then  quite  a  novelty  in  this  country,  but  afterwards  it 
became  common  enough.     We  are  told — 

"  Also  there  was  sett  up  and  areared  two  high  and  great  posts 
with  croches,  these  posts  fast  sett  and  driven  into  the  ground : 
over  the  croches  was  a  great  cable  stretched  stedfastly  and 
drawn  with  a  wheele,  and  stayd  upon  both  the  sides  with  divers 
cordes,  so  oreat  that  the  sight  of  it  was  like  unto  the  rigging 
of  an  house  :  upon  the  frame  and  cable  ascended  and  went  up 
a  Span  yard,  the  whiche  shewed  there  many  wonders  and  de- 
liverous  points  of  tumbling  and  dauncing.  and  other  sleights." 

After  the  Spaniard  had  thus  exhibited,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  royal  party  and  their  attendants,  another  "  dis- 
guising "  took  place,  into  the  details  of  which,  after  what  we 
have  already  given,  it  would  perhaps  be  tedious  to  enter.  We 
may  mention,  hov/ever,  that  by  way  of  variety  live  rabbits  and 
doves  were  introduced,  the  first  let  out  by  male,  and  the  last 
let  fl}'^  by  female  dancers. 

The  same  manuscript  from  which  the  above  are  extracted 
contains  also  "  certein  notes"  of  "an  entertainment  of  Ka- 
therine  Dowager,"  on  her  subsequent  and  unfortunate  mar- 
riaoe  with  Henry  YIII.  These  have  no  peculiar  claim  to 
notice,  farther  than  that  Jaques  Hault,  who  is  not  unfrequently 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  court  amusements  of  that 
date,  was  principally  concerned  in  making  the  preparations. 

Alfred  T.  Goodwin. 
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Art  XIII. — Imitation  of  ShaJcespeare  by  Shelley,  in  his  Tra- 
gedy of  "  The  Cencir 

I  caunot  think  it  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  especially  on  the  publication  of  its  "  Papers,"  to  point 
out  authors,  even  in  modern  times,  who  have  borrowed  from 
Shakespeare  without  acknowledgment.  I  shall  do  so  very  briefly, 
in  reference  to  two  or  three  passages  in  "  The  Cenci,"  by  Percy 
B.  Shelley,  originally  printed  at  Leghorn  in  1819,  and  recently 
reprinted  in  the  collection  of  his  Works,  the  editorship  of 
which  was  undertaken  in  1839  b}'  INIrs.  Shelley.  I  was  in- 
duced to  read  "  The  Cenci "  again,  from  the  wish  of  a  modern 
manager  of  a  theatre  to  produce  it,  if  possible,  on  the  Stage  ; 
but  I  had  marked  the  plagiarisms  in  my  copy  of  the  Leghorn 
edition  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Shelley  himself  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  performed,  and 
that  the  parts  of  Cenci  and  of  his  daughter  Beatrice  should  be 
acted  by  Kean  and  Miss  O'Neill ;  but  the  repulsive  nature  of 
the  story,  a  difficulty  which  the  author  vainly  fancied  he  had 
overcome,  rendered  it  then  out  of  the  question  ;  and  in  truth 
the  objection  never  can  be  overcome. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  the  palpable  imitations  I  am  about  to 
mention,  from  three  of  Shakespeare''s  most  popular  plays,  never 
have  been  pointed  out ;  but  I  have  looked  back  to  the  reviews 
and  notices  of  "  The  Cenci,"  f)i"iiit.6d  soon  after  its  first  ap- 
pearance, and  I  find  no  remark  upon  them.  One  line  I  have 
seen  quoted  more  than  once,  as  a  noble  proof  of  Shelley's 
original  powers  : — 

"  I  see,  as  from  a  tower,  the  end  of  all." 

The  Cenci,  act  ii.,  sc.  2. 
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What  is  this  but  a  line  from  Shakespeare's  ''  Richard  III.,"" 
witli  the  alteration  of  a  word  or  two  ? 

"  I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all," 

is  the  exclamation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  act  ii.,  sc.  4  ;  and 
yet  Shelley  not  only  makes  no  confession  of  his  obligation,  but 
actually  claims  a  merit  in  his  preface  for  having  borrowed  no- 
thing but  in  one  place  from  Calderon's  El  Purgatorio  di  San 
Patricio.  It  may  be  that  he  unconsciously  fell  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  the  line  his  own.  In  act  iii.,  sc.  2,  of  "  The 
Cenci,"  we  meet  with  a  copy  of  a  well-remembered  passage 
in  "  Othello.*'"'  Shelley  makes  Giacomo  thus  contemplate  the 
murder  of  his  father,  likening  the  flame  of  life  to  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  burning  near  him  : — 

"  And  yet,  once  quench''d,  I  cannot  thus  relume 
My  father's  life." 

So  Othello  (act  v.,  sc.  2),  meditating  the  murder  of  Desde- 
mona,  and  contemplating  her  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  says  : — 

"  If  I  quencli  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I  can  a2;ain  thy  former  lig-ht  restore, 

Should  I  repent  me  ;  but  once  put  out  thy  light. 

Thou  cunning"'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relumed 

Shelley  Avas  fond  of  the  figure  ;  for  just  before,  looking  at 
the  lamp,  Giacomo  exclaims  : — 

"  But  that  no  power  can  fill  with  vital  oil 
That  broken  lamp  of  flesh." 

Just  afterwards,  iu  the  same  scene,  we  have  a  passage  which 
could  not  liave  been  written,  or  at  all  events  not  so  worded. 
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but  for  aoiiie  lines  in  "  Hamlet,"  so  well  kuowii  that  they  need 
not  be  quoted ; 

"  nor  all  the  taunts 
Wliicli  from  the  prosperous  weak  misfortune  takes." 

The  Cenci,  act  iii.,  so.  2. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  same  act  we  meet  with  a  thought 
and  an  expression  decidedly  borrowed  from  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.  Orsino  is  supposing  that  Beatrice,  by  permitting 
crime,  may  in  the  end  become  criminal : — 

"  subdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permittest."''' 

Here  we  have  an  imitation,  or,  more  strictly,  a  copy  of  a 
couplet  in  Shakespeare's  91st  Sonnet,  where  he  is  reflecting 
upon  his  own  mode  of  life  as  a  player,  then  looked  down  upon 
as  most  degraded,  and  to  the  colour  it  may  give  to  his  whole 
existence.  I  transcribe  the  opening  of  the  Sonnet,  in  order  to 
make  the  point  more  intelligible,  but  only  the  two  last  lines 
are  closely  applicable,  for  Shelley  omits  the  familiar  image  by 
which  Shakespeare  so  admirably  illustrates  his  meaning. 

"  O  !  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds : 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ; 
And  almost  thence  m^/  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  tcorks  in — like  the  dyer's  hand." 

J.  B.  B. 
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Art.  XIV, — Albion^  Knight ;  a  Moral  Play. 

The  following  is  a  fragment  of  an  early  dramatic  perform- 
ance, which,  as  far  as  is  at  present  knoAvn,  has  no  parallel  in 
our  language.  It  is  part  of  a  political  play,  and  the  only  part 
that  has  been  preserved  :  not  merely  no  perfect  copy  has  come 
down  to  us,  but  no  portion  of  a  copy  but  that  which  we  have 
been  permitted  to  use,  and  which  is  in  the  library  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

It  consists  of  twelve  closely  printed  pages  in  black  letter,  and 
seems  to  have  been  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  entire 
production.  I  noticed  it  in  "  The  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  ii.,  869  ;  but  I  could  only  there  insert 
some  brief  specimens  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  deserve  re- 
printing exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  in  order 
that  those  who  are  curious  I'especting  the  productions  of  our 
early  stage  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves 
of  the  singular  nature  and  character  of  the  performance. 

Whether  it  was  ever  acted,  and  where,  are  questions  it  is 
impossible  to  answer.  In  Cotton  jNIS.  Yitellius,  F.  v.  (now 
printing  by  the  Camden  Society,  under  the  superintendence  of 
]Mr,  J,  G.  Nichols)  we  find  the  following  memorandum  appli- 
cable to  Christmas,  1559  :  "  The  same  day  at  nyght,  at  the 
Quene's  court,  there  was  a  play  afore  her  Grace,  the  which  the 
plaers  plade,  shuche  matter  that  they  wher  commandyd  to  leyff 
off,  and  continently  the  maske  cam  in  dansing."  The  MS, 
consists  of  notes  of  singular  events,  many  of  them  witnessed  by 
the  writer,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  was 
present  at  the  time  the  players  were  commanded  to  leave  off 
on  account  of  the  objectionable  nature  of  the  drama  they  were 
representing ;  neither  have  we  the  smallest  hint  as  to  the  title 
of  the  play,  but  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  it  was  political,  and, 
going  one  step  farther,  (a  considerable  step,  I  admit)  we  may 
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suppose  tluit  it  wa.s  the  moral  play  of  "•  Albion,  Knight :  " 
those  who  read  what  follows  will  see  abundant  ground  for 
believing  that,  if  it  were  exhibited  at  court,  or  indeed  any 
where  else,  in  the  very  outset  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it 
could  not  be  acceptable. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  from  the  fact  that  only  this  fragment 
has  reached  us,  that  after  it  was  printed  the  piece  was  suppressed. 

According  to  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  1565 
to  1566,  Thomas  Colwell  entered  for  publication  "  A  mery 
Playe,  bothe  pythy  and  pleasaunt,  of  Albyon  Knight ; "  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  follows  is  a  fragment  of  the 
"  merry  play"  which  Colwell  had  printed,  and  which,  very  pos- 
sibly, never  was  published  on  account  of  the  oftence  it  had  given. 
It  does  not  touch  any  points  of  religious  faith,  like  some  of  the 
extant  ancient  dramas  of  that  period,  but  it  is  purely  politically 
didactic.  I  give  it  in  the  words,  orthography,  and  even  punc- 
tuation, of  the  original. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 


******* 
Nay  I  will  taste  of  other  assayes 
And  spare  our  dame  for  holy  daies 
So  that  for  very  neede  slice  must  use  her  feate 
AV'ith  other  of  her  house,  and  such  as  she  can  geate. 
Yet  is  slie  nut  much  to  blame 
Though  she  increase  her  husbandes  name 
Such  chyldren  to  brynge  as  now  yee  see  mee 
T?J1  men  as  I  am  unworthie  though  I  bee. 

Thou  spekest  lyke  a  Lorell  full  larg  &  full  lewdly     lustice. 
And  not  lyke  a  childe  gotten  of  true  matiymony 
And  yet  though  thy  person  enduce  no  lykelyhode 
That  in  thee  shuld  be  any  manliode 
Yet  besyde  that  thou  seemest  of  mauhode  frayle 
Because  so  abused  is  thy  lyi>ht  apparaile. 
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Apparell,  good  syr,  what  ftiulte  is  tliat  Tniuri. 

Though  grey  be  her  cote  why  blame  ye  y^  wild  cat. 
Why  slmld  ye  hyni  deiue  of  nature  frayle 
Though  as  wyse  as  ye  wolde  were  a  Foxtayle 
Or  a  cote  after  the  comen  usage 
Or  have  by  nature  a  mad  vysage 
These  be  no  wytnesse  for  lustyce  to  dyserne 
Nor  certayne  knowledge  of  nature  to  lerne 
Aud  christ  taught  you  syr  how  ye  shuld  judge  men 
Sayenge  Nolite  judicare  secundum  faciem. 
And  yet  in  nature  better  knowledge  shuld  bee 
Then  is  in  apparell  ye  know  perdie. 

O  yet  in  apparell  is  great  abusion  lustice. 

If  it  be  framed  without  dyscretion 
For  in  apparell  there  may  a  great  token  bee 
Of  fraylenes,  of  pryde,  and  instabilytie, 
If  comen  assyse  therin  use  no  measure 
For  then  is  apparell  a  wanton  foolysh  pleasure 
And  foly,  best  mede  is  of  presumpcyon 
When  nature  of  reason  used  resumpcyon 
And  therfore  Chryst  taught  a  great  wyse  prose 
Sayenge  Ex  fructihus  eorum  cognoscetis  eos. 

Yet  with  y«  same  text  I  pray  you  wipe  your    Iniuri. 
nose 
Hee  said  not  Ex  mstibus  eorum  cognoscetis  eos. 
Yet  freindes  I  pray  you  once  agayne  Albion. 

To  seace  your  travice  that  breedes  disdayne 
And  hartely  both  I  do  you  pray 
That  both  your  frendshyps  haue  I  may. 

Syr  as  for  myne  ye  shall  not  mysse  Iniurg. 

But  thys  gentleman  I  thinke  wyll  go  pysse. 

Nay  syr  Albyon  I  will  not  draw  backe  lustice. 

If  that  of  nice  ye  have  lacke 
So  that  I  were  in  perfyte  suertie 
That  this  man  here  shuld  manhodc  bee. 
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Now  Chryste-s  beuedjcyte  Iniuiy. 

How  Albion  and  Justjce  hatli  forgot  mee 
Because  of  mee  tliej  liad  no  exercyse 
Of  long  tynie  by  any  enterpryse. 
Wherfore  setlien  ye  can  not  know  me  by  experience 
I  wote  not  how  ye  sliuld  knowe  me  but  by  my  credence 
Therfore  by  my  troutli  &  by  my  honestie 
lieleve  mee,  for  manliode  trulie  I  am  hee. 

Then  by  your  othe  I  am  content  Albion. 

To  haue  your  frendshyp  with  good  assent 
And  Justice  I  pray  you  to  do  the  same. 

Syr  if  manhod  be  hys  name  lustice. 

As  he  hath  sworne  I  wolde  be  glad 
That  hys  frendshyp  also  I  had. 

Then  lustyce  I  pray  you  bothe  Albion. 

Let  mee  knyt  you  both  upon  hys  othe. 

And  the  he  taketh  both  their  hands  togither  saieinfj 
Now  freindes  I  trust  we  be  all  three 
And  with  this  knot  I  pray  you  contented  to  bee. 

Syr  ye  ought  to  be  contented  best  of  all  Iniari. 

Where  justice  is  treited  with  due  equitie 
And  where  no  favour  nor  mede  shuld  bee 
And  when  reason  hath  tried  there  everie  deale 
That  such  an  acte  were  good  for  the  comen  weale 
If  therin  any  losse  may  bee 
To  the  disaduauntage  of  Principaltie 
Such  an  acte  loseth  all  hys  sute 
With  a  lytle  indoysing  of  reason  astute 
And  if  it  touche  the  Lordes  sprytuall 
Or  be  disadvauntage  to  the  Lordes  temporall 
Fare  well,  go  bett,  this  bill  may  sleepe 
As  well  as  through  the  parlyament  creepe 
And  if  that  Marchauntes  be  moouid  with  all 
Or  anie  multitude  of  the  comen  hall 
This  is  not  for  us  say  they  than 
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This  bill  i.s  naught  but  for  to  wype  a  pan 

And  this  is  all  your  new  equitie 

And  for  all  your  message  yet  thus  will  it  bee. 

Alas  if  this  may  not  reformed  bee  Albion. 

I  shall  never  be  sure  of  prosperitie. 

Ye  and  what  foloweth  hereof  maister  Albion    luiuri. 
To  your  person  universall  derysion. 

Why  to  m&  derision.  Albion. 

For  all  other  straunge  nacions  luiuri. 

They  will  raile  on  you  with  open  proclauiacions 
Saienge  whosoever  doe  as  he  dose 
Is  lialfe  a  man  and  lialfe  a  Avyld  goose. 

Why  halfe  a  man  and  halfe  a  wyld  goose.        Albion. 

For  with  hie  reason  they  saie  ye  can  dispute   luiuri. 
And  trie  out  perils  with  laborous  sute 
And  eke  the  treasure  for  the  conien  vaile 
As  farr  as  wit  or  reason  can  assaile 
But  when  all  is  done  and  your  statute  made 
They  foorth  ye  go  in  a  wise  trade 
To  bryngc  it  all  to  good  conclusion 
And  put  it  never  in  execucyon 
Then  speke  they  further  in  steede  of  a  mocke 
They  have  made  a  statute  lyke  a  woodkocke 
That  hath  but  one  eye  and  the  other  blynde 
And  it  wyll  turne  with  euery  wynde 
And  for  because  ye  study  but  for  the  begynnyngo 
And  never  provide  for  a  sure  endyng 
Begjmnyng  lyke  a  man  ye  take  great  assay 
At  last  lyke  a  wyld  goose  even  but  to  flye  awaye. 

Well  if  thys  be  true  it  is  more  pytie  lustice. 

Yet  let  us  endever  both  ye  and  I 
To  taste  our  message  that  it  were  done 
To  helpe  here  of  some  reformacyon. 

Ye  that  to  do  I  pray  you  botlie  Albion. 

And  to  yon  two  I  pmniyse  by  f^the 
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I  shall  mee  endeuer  with  the  comynaltie 
Theyr  hole  allegyauuce  to  keepe  in  vnytie. 

Then  God  be  your  spede  for  I  will  forth  my  way  Tustice. 

And  I  will  after  god  guyde  us  that  best  may.  Albion. 

And  I  wyll  tarye  no  longer  whyle  Iniuri, 

But  as  I  see  you  over  the  style. 

Then  departeth  Albion  ^  Justice  both. 

Now  here  begynneth  a  game  ywys  Iniuri. 

For  manhode  they  wene  my  name  is 
But  trust  me  syrs  if  I  shuld  not  lye 
My  name  is  called  Injury 
Whych  name  to  hyde  I  thought  it  polysie 
And  turne  it  to  manhode,  and  wote  ye  why  ? 
It  is  a  parte  of  our  new  experyence 
When  I  agaynst  ryglit  make  styfte  defence 
That  Justyce  in  hys  seate  may  not  be  enstabled 
Then  am  I  Injury  manhode  called 
O  than  of  mee  craketh  every  man 
How  lyke  a  lorde  this  fellow  stere  can 
The  lawe  to  defend  without  a  fall 
For  all  theyr  pledyng  in  Westminster  hall, 
Or  say  what  they  will  and  bable  there 
Yet  mayntenance  and  I  wyll  kepe  the  chere 
If  it  come  once  to  the  countree 
Then  as  I  wyll,  so  shall  it  bee. 
A  very  cause,  syrs,  why  I  hyde  my  name 
Was,  they  shuld  not  suspect  my  fame 
Because  I  wolde  spye  all  theyr  intent 
To  chaunge  theyr  purpose  after  my  judgement 
And  so  wyll  I  do  for  this  is  theyr  pretence 
By  meane  of  Justice  to  brynge  in  experyence 
That  peace  shuld  continew  the  people  amonge 
And  so,  by  that  meane,  to  banysh  mee  wronge. 
But  trust  me,  syrs,  I  will  none  of  that 
But  rather  by  theyr  faces  I  will  them  sci-at 
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And  mee  to  mayntayiie  in  this  opynion 
I  liave  an  olde  mate  called  Dyvycion 
That  slialbe  of  my  coun,saile  in  thys  case 
Whych  I  truste  wyll  not  turne  hys  face 
Tyll  Peace  be  dryven  clene  from  Albyoa 
And  then  let  Justyce  and  mee  alone 
For  I  trust  or  hee  and  I  have  done 
He  shall  go  whystle  in  a  mary  bone 
As  for  any  ryghtfull  judgement 
That  after  this  shall  folow  hys  intent 
And  now  syrs  will  I  goo  my  waye 
My  felow  to  seke,  fynde  hyra  if  I  may. 

Here  Injury  goetli  out  and  then  Division  cometh  in  u-ith  a 
hyll^  a  sii'ord  a  hucMer  and  a  dagger. 

Have  in  a  ruske  Dirisyon. 

Out  of  the  buske 

A  lustye  captayne. 
A  Boore  with  a  tuske 
A  sturdie  Luske 

Any  battaile  to  deraine 
A  stalyon  stoute 
To  beare  it  out 

In  every  wheare 
And  neuer  to  Loute 
For  a  knaves  cloute 

Though  my  lied  it  beare. 
As  styffe  as  a  stake 
Battayle  to  make 

As  neuer  aferde. 
I  can  awake 
These  knaues  and  take 

Them  fast  by  the  berde. 
For  Peace  is  bent 
Nor  full  intent 
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To  h'lU'  at  pas 
Shall  not  prevent 
Let  of  my  judgement 

To  alter  in  dysease. 
Such  cast  I  haue 
To  conjure  a  knaue 

Out  of  his  skynne 
Though  justyce  raue 
To  hange  or  saue 

Fye  on  hym  liorson. 

Here  cometk  Injury  in  agayne. 

Maiy  fye  on  hym  horeson  Ininri. 

What  art  thou  mad  agayne. 

What  myne  olde  friende  Injury  Dkisyon. 

How  were  other  hanged  and  thou  let  go  by. 

By  god  because  I  tooke  delaye  Iniury. 

For  lacke  of  thee  to  be  myne  atturneye 

What  liorson  Avoldest  thou  haue  mee  Ditisyon. 

Be  trussed  up  in  stede  of  thee. 

Ye  by  god,  but  euen  for  a  saye  Iniury. 

That  I  might  lerne  of  you  to  know  the  playe. 

To  play  liorson,  what  menist  thou  by  that.    Divisio. 

^j  god  me  thought  even  now  ye  were  in  a     Iniuri. 
snare 
Or  els  an  huntyng  to  catch  an  hare 
But  harke  I  say,  do  togither  and  spell 
Beware  ever  amonge  of  the  frery  clarkes  bell. 

It  is  doul^tfull  to  mee  all  that  thou  spekest.    Dirisyon. 
I  pray  thee  spell  it  thy  self  &  tell  me  what  thou  menest. 

But  woldest  thou  nedes  so  fayne  know  it         Iniuri. 
1  tell  thee  with  Albion  and  Justyce  I  am  knyt 
Therfore  it  were  wysdome  for  thee 
To  beware  what  thou  sayest  before  mee. 

What  horeson  then  tliou  hast  forsaken  mee    Dirisio 
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Nay  I  lifid  lever  ye  were  skyuned  all  three     Iniuri. 
For  I  haue  turned  the  wronge  syde  of  my  hode 
And  tolde  them  my  name  was  manhode 
And  now  by  god  in  any  wyse 
For  both  our  eases  I  must  haue  thyne  advyse. 

What  ha^st  thou  now  chaunged  thyne  olde     Dimsio. 
copy 
To  Justyce  and  Albyon  to  be  a  comen  hoby, 
Or  art  thou  a  ferde  of  thy  olde  name 
That  in  every  place  is  had  in  fame 
And  is  supported  in  such  suffrentie 
From  the  lowest  unto  the  hvest  decree. 

Nay  by  god  I  was  not  aferd  Iniuri. 

It  was  but  for  to  claw  theyr  berde 
Or  rub  it  of  all  that  they  ment 
That  I  myght  know  all  theyr  intent 
VVherof  the  matter  is  to  longe  to  tell 
For  the  tyme  that  we  dyd  mell 
But  shortly  to  shew  thee  for  a  conclusyon. 
Theyr  mynde  is  to  brynge  us  both  to  confusyon. 

I  pray  thee  by  what  meane  Divisio. 

Albyon  hath  sent  Justyce  to  Pryucipaltie      Iniuri. 
To  have  assystence,  and  mee  to  suffreyntie 
Of  the  Lordes  temporall  to  have  theyr  ayde 
That  Justyce  in  no  wyse  shuld  be  delayde. 
And  this  thou  knowest  well  inough  perdye 
Thus  they  meane  to  destroy  thee  and  mee 
And  as  for  Justyce  foorth  is  gone 
Speede  as  he  can,  but  I  taryed  alone 
And  yet  I  wolde  no  messenger  bee 
Tyll  I  had  the  advyce  of  thee 
Therfore  how  sayest  thou  now  in  thys  case 
^V^ee  shall  not  be  idle  to  play  at  thys  bace. 

Tush  as  for  this  I  care  not  a  puddyng  prycke     Dirisio. 
For  wee  tv\'o  wvll  20  thorow  thvn  and  thvcke 
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May  gresse  tlieyr  heades  eueiy  clione 
Tliough  tliey  be  as  liarde  as  rocke  or  stone. 

I  pray  thee  tell  iiiee  liowe.  Iniury. 

Fyrst  I  myselfe  wyll  enterpryse  Divisio. 

That  peace  shall  have  no  exersyse 
Betweene  the  comons  and  Pryncipalitie 
Nor  betweene  lords  spiritual  &  lords  of  the  temporalytie. 

Or  you  go  ani  further  tel  me  by  what  niene    Iniurif. 

I  have  two  spyes  of  great  exercyse  Divisio. 

The  one  is  called  double  devyce 
Hym  wyll  I  sende  I  may  tell  thee 
Unto  the  court  to  Prjmcypalytye 
And  hym  wyll  I  charge  that  wyth  hys  provisyou 
Pryncypalytye  and  the  comons  to  set  at  dyvysyon 
The  seconde  spye  is  called  olde  debate 
A  s^mgular  feloAv  with  a  ballyd  pate 
Hym  wyll  I  send  to  the  lordes  spirituall 
To  cause  them  to  wrangle  w*  the  lords  temporall 

What  shall  they  use  in  their  devise.  Iniiiri. 

The  one  to  principalytie  shall  surmyse  Ditisio. 

That  the  comons  hartes  do  ayrse 
Against  him,  when  that  he  doth  aske 
In  tyme  of  neede,  our  money  for  taske, 
His  harte  to  mooue  with  such  unkyndnes. 
Then  the  same  spye  shall  use  lyke  doublenes 
And  go  to  the  comons  and  to  them  tell 
That  Principalytie  with  equtie  doth  rebell 
More  to  hys  lucre  in  euerie  deale 
Applyeng  his  affection  then  to  the  com  en  weale 
And  how  that  he  of  neglygence 
Doth  not  apply  for  theyr  defence 
Neither  by  Sea  nor  by  londe 
Neither  by  hye  wayes,  neither  by  stronde 
But  theues  and  raueners  and  inurdei's  eke 
Dayly  true  men  they  pursue  and  seke 
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And  that  his  lawes  indifferently 

Be  not  used,  but  maintenaunce  and  brybary 

Is  sufFred  alone  without  reform acion, 

That  the  poore  comons  is  in  altercation 

Of  this  matter  and  wote  not  what  to  say 

Bringing  them  in  opinion  y'  they  ought  not  to  pay 

To  pryncypalitie  theyr  duety  of  very  desarte 

Except  lyke  duetie  be  mynistred  on  hys  parte. 

I  make  god  a  vowe  this  is  a  soverayne  bayte     Iniuri. 
To  brynge  our  purpose  to  a  uarow  strayte 
But  what  shall  the  other  spye  then  do 
A  felowshyp  tell  me  that  also. 

Mary  he  shall  enfourme  the  lordes  temporall     Diuisid. 
That  the  spyrytuall  men  wolde  rule  all 
And  saye  it  were  shame  to  them  by  the  rood 
That  ben  dyscended  from  the  noble  blood 
To  suffer  any  other  of  such  powre  to  bee 
To  haue  the  governaunce  about  principaltyie 
Sythen  they  iuheritoures  are  borne  to  bee 
Of  the  hye  counsell  by  blood  and  dygntye 
Which  medycyne  I  trow  will  not  lyghlie  starte 
Till  it  hath  tyckled  them  all  by  the  harte 
Then  shall  the  same  spye  tast  the  other  parte 
And  turne  to  them  the  wronge  side  of  the  carte 
And  say  that  god  of  his  hye  great  grace 
To  them  hath  geuen  good  fortune  and  space 
By  lerning  sadnes  and  gravitie 
And  for  theyr  due  reward  in  honour  to  bee 
And  here  to  them  boldly  in  hand 
That  they  ought  by  reason  to  rule  thys  land 
Because  the  power  of  teinporaltie 
Hath  no  knowledge  in  conning  perdie 
Neyther  in  youth  will  labour  the  passage 
Of  paine  for  vertue  to  rule  in  age 
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So  that  if  they  rulers  wold  bee 
They  know  not  how  for  in  suffycientie 
Thus  will  I  devide  by  thys  proper  trayne 
That  peace  amongst  them  shall  not  rayne. 

Mary  thys  is  a  cast  of  a  new  horse  combe         Iniuri. 
To  rub  any  on  the  navyll  that  hath  a  tickle  wobe 
This  gere  will  worke  after  my  fantasye 
To  make  of  an  olde  grudge  a  new  frenesie 
And  this  openeth  the  gate  euen  for  mee 
That  both  the  one  and  the  other  degree 
Shall  wrastle  with  them  selfe  in  such  afflictions 
That  euerychone  shal  disdayne  at  other  jurisdictions. 

What  wilt  thou  do  the  let  me  here  thy  cast.     Divisio. 

This  gentle  sede  will  I  sowe  at  the  last  Injuri. 

When  Peace  by  thee  is  in  perplexitie 
And  wote  not  in  what  parte  quyete  to  bee 
Then  Justice  must  euer  be  in  doubt 
Which  parte  at  nede  shall  here  hym  out 
So  that  for  my  part  he  shall  stand  styll 
Whyle  I  ronne  at  large  and  liaue  all  my  wyll. 

But  to  what  conclusion  wylt  thou  bryng  it     Ditisio. 
then 

Why  knowest  not  thou,  then  harke  me  man    Iniuri. 
This  Justice  is  a  felow  of  a  farr  cast 
And  dryueth  such  dryftes  to  rule  at  the  last 
And  Peace  is  hys  brother  of  one  degree 
Which  hath  a  fayre  daughter  that  is  called  plentie 
And  Albion  as  long  as  rest  him  treates 
Hee  loveth  fayre  flesh  of  all  meates 
And  it  is  a  comen  saieng  that  Justice  Peace  and  hee 
Will  conclude  a  maryage  with  fayre  dame  plentie 
And  then  wyll  Albyon  that  olde  soot 
With  rest  and  peace  so  on  her  doot 
That  than  shee  by  her  and  her  freindes 
Shall  sayle  in  stormes  at  all  wyndes. 
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By  gods  bread  thou  sayest  trouth  Divisio. 

But  this  to  help  we  must  not  vse  slouth. 

No  aud  therfore  harke  me  to  an  ende  Iniuri. 

Thou  and  I  shall  thys  matter  defende 
For  thou  shalt  to  Albyon  a  messenger  bee 
And  say  thou  were  present  when  principalitie 
With  Justyce  fell  at  great  debate 
When  that  his  message  he  dyd  delate 
From  Albio  and  tel  him  that  principalitie  in  no  wyse 
His  will  with  equytie  will  graunt  to  exercyse 
But  that  the  law  should  be  but  after  his  lykyng 
And  every  wryt  after  hys  entytelyng 
And  that  his  will  who  ever  l^^st  to  stryfe 
Sliuld  be  the  best  part  for  hys  prerogatyfe 
And  than  they  both  sodeinly  uppon  thys 
In  great  rages  departed  iwys 
Wherfore  Justice  said  I  am  in  such  conftisyon 
That  I  am  a  shamed  to  turne  againe  to  Albyon 
And  when  this  message  thou  hast  done  soberly 
Tell  hym  thy  name  is  Polysy. 

What  the  devill  meanest  thou  by  that  Divhio. 

Shuld  I  decemble  fi'om  a  wyld  cat 
That  euer  before  thys  haue  vsed  patchyng 
And  now  to  play  the  wise  man  and  leaue  scratching. 

Why  horson  it  is  a  poynt  of  hye  madues  Iniwi. 

For  a  tyme  to  desemble  sadnes 
And  though  thou  be  all  redy  as  mad  as  a  harte 
Yet  will  I  make  thee  madder  then  thou  arte. 

Well  say  on  then  Divisio. 

Mary  then  euen  thus  I  say  Iniuri. 

When  that  to  Albion  thou  hast  taken  thy  way 
And  done  thy  message  as  thee  I  bad 
He  wyll  for  a  while  be  pensife  and  sad 
And  hee  will  aske  thyne  advise 
Then  must  thou  dissemble  thy  selfe  wyse 
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I  make  ood  a  vowe  that  is  unpossyble  Divisio. 

That  I  and  wysdome  shuld  kii}^  in  one  quyneble 
Or  in  my  braine  to  print  such  abusyon 
That  wysdome  and  I  shuld  be  in  one  conclusion 
For  when  I  was  yonge  my  mother  charged  mee 
And  said  beware  wvt  son  though  thou  neuer  thee. 

And  I   am   not  disposed  to  chaunge  much     Ininri. 
your  lyve 
But  here  me  speke  an  end  though  you  neuer  thrive 

Well  say  on  then  and  tell  mee  what  counsell    Divisio. 
I  sliall  geve  Albion  that  may  sound  well 
To  both  our  profits  that  wolde  I  know. 

Thou  shalt  teche  him  a  wronoe  crosse  row 
And  tell  him  best  it  is  after  thine  advise 
With  myrth  and  prodigalitie  him  to  exercyse 
And  take  of  his  owne  good  while  he  maye 
Lest  all  at  last  be  brvbid  awaye 


P.S.  Since  the  above  was  transcribed,  I  have  found 
that  a  drama  called  "  Albion  "^  is  included  in  Kirkman's 
list,  published  shortly  after  the  Restoration.  It  was  very 
likely  a  much  more  modern  production  than  "  Albion, 
Knight,"  and  Aurelian  Townshend  was  tlie  author  of  a 
Masque  entitled  "Albion's  Triumph,''''  printed  in  1631. 
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Art.  XV. — Shakespeare's  Puck. 

It  strikes  the  writer  that  a  passage  in  one  of  Thomas  Nasli's 
rare  tracts,  in  his  possession,  will  form  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  following  lines  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  act  ii., 
scene  1  : — 

'•''Fairy.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
CalPd  Robin  Good-fellow.     Are  you  not  he. 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery. 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  labours  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife  churn, 
And  sometimes  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck." 

The  illustrative  passage  referred  to  is  contained  in  "The 
Terrors  of  the  Night,"  a  tract  by  Nash,  printed  in  1594, 
which  may  give  some  support  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Halliwell 
that  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  was  written  about  that 
year.'  It  does  not  seem  that  the  following,  which  is  copied 
literally  from  the  original  now  before  me,  has  ever  been  met 
with  by  the  commentators. 

"The  Robin-good-fellowes,  Elfes,  Fairies,  Hobgoblins  of  our 
latter  age,  which  idolatrous  former  dales,  and  the  phantastical 
world  of  Greece,  ycleped  Fawnes,  Satyres,  Dryades,  and 
Hamadryades,  did  most  of  their  merry  prankes  in  the  night. 
Then  ground  they  malt,  and  had  hempen  shirts  for  their 
labours,  daunst  in  rounds  in  greene  meadows,  pincht  maids  in 
their  sleep  that  swept  not  their  houses  cleane,  and  led  poor 
travellers  out  of  their  way  notoriously." 

'  In  his  "Introduction  to  Midsunuucr  Night's  Dream."  priiit'id  in  1841. 
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Of  course  the  words  "  then  ground  they  malt  "  convey  the 
same  as  what  Shakespeare  means  by  "and  sometimes  labours  in 
the  quern,"  the  "  quern  *"  being  a  hand-mill  used  of  old  in  the 
triturition  of  malt  and  flour,  but  especially  the  former.  In  one 
of  the  Shakespeare  Society's  publications  (John  Northbrooke's 
"  Treatise  against  Dicing,  Dancing,  Plays,  and  Interludes,") 
the  following  explanatory  words  will  be  found  :  "  Histories 
report  that  he  (Plautus)  was  brought  into  such  povertie,  that 
he  was  fayne  to  serve  a  baker  in  turning  a  qiierne  or  handmill 
to  get  his  living."  This  fact  Northbrooke  adduces  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  Plautus  for  having  written  comedies,  and  thence  he 
immediately  afterwards  proceeds  to  rail  against  the  Theatre 
and  the  Curtain,  the  two  houses  in  Shoreditch,  built  about 
1576  and  set  apart  for  dramatic  performances. 

A    BoOK-LOVER. 

London,  1844. 
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Art.  XVI. — Skeltonical  Song,  by  John  Heyicood,  the  dramatist. 

Any  illustration  of  our  old  dramatic  poetry,  or  of  our  an- 
cient stage,  I  presume,  comes  within  the  objects  of  the  Shake- 
speare Society  :  I  therefore  enclose  a  specimen  of  what  has  been 
termed  "  Skeltonical  verse,""'  by  John  Heywood,  who  may,  in 
some  sense,  be  called  the  father  of  our  dramatic  poetry,  since 
he  was  the  earliest  author  of  productions  which  are  neither 
"  Miracle-plays,"  founded  upon  Scripture  history,  nor  "  Mo- 
ralities," consisting  of  allegorical  or  abstract  impersonations, 
nor  an  union  of  both  species  of  dramatic  composition,  but  are 
original  humorous  performances,  intended  to  depict  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished — the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  this  respect,  justice  has  never  been  done  to 
John  Heywood  ;  and  while  the  comparatively  worthless  and 
indecent  rhymes  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  have  been 
republished  in  portly  volumes,  John  Heywood's  works,  full  of 
variety  and  interest,  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  I 
hope  yet  to  live  long  enough  to  see  this  deficiency  supplied ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  I  have  the  less  reserve  in  forwarding  the 
subsequent  extract,  because  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  in  his  late 
edition  of  "  Skelton's  Works,"  and  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
writers  of  "  Skeltonical  verses,"  has  wholly  omitted  John 
Heywood,  although  one  of  Skelton's  contemporaries.  He  will 
probably  not  object  to  see  this  deficiency  supplied,  which  pos- 
sibly has  arisen  in  some  degree  out  of  the  undue  neglect  with 
which  the  works  of  a  man,  who  was  unquestionably  the  greatest 
dramatic  genius  of  his  age,  have  been  treated.  My  quotation 
is  from  John  Heywood's  "  Play  of  Love,"  of  which  there  is  an 
edition   in  the  Bodleian    Library,    "  Printed   at    London   in 
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Farster  laen  by  John  Waley,"  I  think,  no  where  meiitioued  by 
bibliographers.^     It  is  in  the  form  of  a 

"SONG  IN  PRAISE  OF  HIS  MISTRESS- 

•'  And  to  begyn 
At  settyng  in  ; 
Fyrst  was  her  skyn 
Whith,  smoth  and  thyn. 
And  every  vayne 
So  blewe  sene  playne  ; 
Her  golden  heare 
To  see  her  weare. 
Her  weryng  gere, 
Alas  !   I  fere 
To  tell  all  to  you 
I  shall  vndo  you. 
Her  eye  so  roily ng 
Ech  liarte  conterollyng  ; 
Her  nose  not  long, 
Nor  stode  not  wrong  : 
Her  finger  typs 
So  clene  she  clyps  ; 
Her  rosy  lyps. 
Her  cliekes  gossyps, 
So  fayre  so  ruddy. 
It  axeth  studdy 

^  The  "Biographia  Dramatica"  mentions,  clearly  at  random,  an  edition 
printed  in  4to.,  1533,  without  giving  any  printer's  name  or  other  pai'ti- 
culars.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dibdin  does  not  include  "  the  Play  of  Love  " 
among  works  from  the  press  of  John  Walley,  or  Waley :  Ames  and  Her- 
bert are  also  silent  regarding  it,  and  there  is  no  notice  of  it  in  Collier's 
"  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry."  Such  omissions  decisively  esta- 
blish the  rarity  of  "  The  Play  of  Love." 
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The  hole  to  tell ; 
It  dyd  excell. 
It  was  so  made, 
That  evyn  the  shade 
At  euery  glade 
Wolde  hartes  inuade  : 
The  paps  small, 
Aud  rounde  with  all  ; 
The  wast  not  myckjll. 
But  it  was  tyckyll : 
The  thygh,  the  kne, 
As  they  sholde  be  ; 
But  suche  a  leg; 
A  lover  wold  beg- 
To  set  eye  on, 
But  it  is  gon  : 
Then,  syght  of  the  fbte 
Ryft  hartes  to  the  rote." 

Sign.  c.  i. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  above  is  at  least  as  good 
as  anything  of  the  kind  by  Skelton  ;  and  if  the  Rev.  A.  Dyco 
had  read  Heywood''s  "•  Play  of  Love,"  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  quote  the  song.  That  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
other  works  of  the  same  poet  is  obvious,  because  he  cites  them 
here  and  there,  and  to  good  purpose. 

Philo-Heywood. 

Oxford,  May  20,  1844. 
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Art.  XVII. — Shakespeare's  Bust  at  Stratford-upon-ATon. 

A  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  is  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain if  tlie  Council,  or  any  member  of  the  Society,  can  give 
information  whether  the  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  placed  there  by  his  daugh- 
ter Susanna  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Hall  (his  two  executors), 
a  few  years  after  his  death,  is  composed  of  marble  or  stone. 

The  sculptured  effigies  on  the  tombs  of  Clopton  and  Combe 
families  in  the  said  church  are  of  polished  marble,  stained  ac- 
cording to  the  colouring  of  nature,  with  the  habiliments  also 
stained  in  colours  (as  was  the  practice  in  those  days),  of  which 
we  have  evidence  among  the  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Upon  Mr.  Malone's  visit  to  Stratford  in  1793,  he,  being 
displeased  with  Shakespeare's  bust  in  colour,  caused  it  to  be 
painted  over  with  white  paint,  upon  which  an  indignant  critic, 
incensed  at  such  defacement,  wrote  the  following  lines  : — 

'•'■  Stranger,  to  whom  this  monument  is  shown. 
Invoke  the  Poefs  curses  on  Malone, 
Whose  meddling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  betrays, 
And  daub'd  his  tomstone,  as  he  marr\l  his  plays." 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  ascertain  if  the  bust,  as  ori- 
ginally placed,  was  of  marble  stained  in  colours,  or  of  stone 
painted  in  colours  with  common  paints  ;  for,  if  it  should  be  of 
marble  stained  (like  the  other  effigies  in  the  church),  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  process  to  divest  it  of  its 
present  coat  of  white  paint,  and  so  restore  it  to  its  original 
appearance. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  coloured  bust  was  as 
perfect  a  likeness  of  Shakespeare  as  sculpture  could  produce, 
since  it  was  placed  there  by  his  daughter  Susanna,  who,  we  may 
be  assured,  entertained  the  most  affectionate  regard  for   the 
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memory  of  her  all-gifted  father,  by  placing  so  distinguished  a 
memorial  of  him  in  the  parish  church-  And  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  exalted  genius  of  that 
"  wonder  of  the  age,"  may  be  gathered  from  the  lines  inscribed 
upon  her  own  tomb,  after  her  decease  in  1649,  viz. — 

"  Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  thafs  not  all, 
V^''ise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistris  Hall ; 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholly  of  Him,  with  whom  she's  now  in  bliss."" 

The  restoration  of  the  bust  to  its  primitive  state  seems  due 
not  only  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare,  but  also  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter,  who  acted  as  if  she 
had  felt  it  a  duty  to  transmit  the  most  perfect  likeness  of  him 
to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

With  a  view  towards  effecting  the  proposed  restoration,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Society  generally,  as  a  request,  that  such  as 
may  feel  an  interest  therein  do  express  their  sentiments  there- 
upon (by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary),  in  order  that  the 
Council  may  form  a  judgment  whether  the  public  feeling  is 
sufficiently  developed  as  to  justify  their  addressing  an  applica- 
tion to  the  proper  authorities  at  Stratford  to  sanction  and  give 
effect  to  the  measure. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Focm  attributed  to  Thomas  Nash. 

When  at  Oxford,  not  long  since,  I  met  with  a  manuscript 
regarding  which  some  brief  notice  may  be  desirable :  it  has 
reference  to  a  short  poem,  inserted  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  of  Nash's  "  Pierce  Penni- 
less's  Supplication  to  the  Devil,"  p.  xxi. 

Two  stanzas  are  tliere  attributed  to  Nash,  which  stanzas 
close  his  edition  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  "  Astrophel  and  Stella," 
in  1591  :  it  is  stated,  that  they  have  never  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  biographers  of  Nash ;  and  I  believe  that  the  writer 
of  that  "  Introduction"  might  have  gone  farther,  and  have  said 
that  they  had  entirely  escaped  notice  from  the  hour  of  their 
original  appearance  to  the  present. 

I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  that  they  are  by  Nash,  and  they 
are  certainly  much  in  his  manner ;  but  what  I  wish  to  point 
attention  to  is  the  fact,  that  these  two  stanzas,  (in  a  diftei'ent 
order  and  with  some  variations)  and  a  third,  are  found 
in  manuscript  in  a  volume  of  Tanner's  books  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  The  earlier  part  of  the  volume  contains  several 
printed  productions  by  Nicholas  Breton,  including  his  "  Melan- 
cholike  Humours,"  1600,'  but  at  the  end  are  bound  up  some 

^  Possibly,  room  may  be  spared  in  a  note  for  a  graceful  and  feeling 
tribute  by  Breton  to  Spenser  (who  had  then  been  dead  only  about  two 
years)  contained  in  his  "  Melancholike  Humours,"  and  which  I  do  not 
find  noticed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  or  by  any  of  the  other  biographers 
of  the  author  of  "  The  Fairy  Queen."     It  is  headed — 

"  An  Epitaph  upon  Poet  Spencer. 

"  Mournfull  INIuses,  sorrowes  minions, 
Dwelling  in  dcspaire's  opinions; 
Yee  that  never  thought  invented, 
How  a  heart  may  be  contented 
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poems  in  manuscript,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
by  the  same  author.  At  all  events,  the  three  stanzas  are 
there  inserted,  and  I  copied  them  out  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison with  the  two  stanzas  assigned  to  Nash  in  the  Intro- 

(But  in  torments  all  distressed, 
Hopelesse  how  to  be  redressed, 
All  with  howling  and  with  crying 
Live  in  a  continuall  dying) 

Sing  a  dirge  on  Spencer's  death. 

Till  your  soules  be  out  of  breath. 

"  Bidde  the  dunces  keepe  their  dennes, 
And  the  poets  breake  their  pennes : 
Bidde  the  Sheepheards  shed  their  teares. 
And  the  Nymphes  go  teare  their  haires : 
Bidde  the  schollers  leave  their  reading. 
And  prepare  their  hearts  to  bleeding : 
Bidde  the  valiant  and  the  wise 
Full  of  sorrowes  fill  their  eyes. 

All  for  griefe  that  he  is  gone 

Vfho  did  grace  them  every  one. 

"  Fairy  Queene,  shew  fairest  Queene 
How  her  farie  in  thee  is  scene : 
Sheepeheards  Calender  set  downe 
How  to  figure  best  a  clowne  : 
As  for  Mother  Ilubberts  tale 
Cracke  the  nut  and  take  the  shale ; 
And  for  other  workes  of  worth, 
(AH  too  good  to  wander  forth) 

Grieve  that  ever  you  were  wrot, 

And  your  Author  be  forgot. 

"  Farewell  Arte  of  Poetry, 
Scorning  idle  foolery : 
Farewell  true  conceited  reason, 
"N^Tiere  was  never  thought  of  treason : 
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duction  to  "  Pierce  Penniless."  They  may  be  thought  wortli 
printino'  in  the  Papers  of  tlie  Shakespeare  Society,  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  one  of  its  recent  pubhcations  :  I  there- 
fore transcribe  them,  observing  merely  that  the  original  MS. 
is  decidedly  of  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They 
have  no  title,  nor  any  signature  or  other  mark  of  authorship  at 
the  end,  but  run  thus  : — 

"  I  see  my  hopes  must  wither  in  the  budde  ; 

I  see  my  favours  are  no  lasting  flowers  ; 

I  see  that  words  will  breede  no  better  good 

Then  losse  of  tyme,  and  lyghtniuge  but  at  howers. 

Thus  when  I  see,  then  thus  I  say  therefore. 

That  favours,  hopes  and  wordes  can  blynd  no  more. 

"  If  floodes  of  teares  could  cleanse  my  follies  past, 
Or  smokes  of  sythes  myght  sacrifyes  for  sinne  ; 
If  gronyng  cryes  could  salve  my  faulte  at  last. 
Or  endlesse  mone  for  error  pardon  wiune. 

Farewell  judgement,  with  invention 
To  describe  a  heart's  intention : 
Farewell  wit,  whose  sound  and  sense 
Shewe  a  Poet's  excellence  : 

Farewell  all  in  one  togither, 

And  with  Spencer's  garland  wither. 

"  And  if  any  graces  live 
Tliat  will  vertue  honolir  give, 
Let  them  shewe  their  true  affection 
In  the  depth  of  griefe's  perfection, 
In  describing  forth  her  glory, 
When  she  is  most  deepely  sory. 
That  they  all  may  \vish  to  heare, 
Such  a  song,  and  such  a  quier, 

As,  with  all  their  woes  they  have, 

Follow  Spenser  to  the  grave." 
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Then  wold  I  ciye,  weepe,  sythe,  aud  ever  mone, 
Mjne  error,  fault,  sinns,  folly,  past  aud  gone. 

"  Prayse  blyndnes  (eyes)  for  seeinge  is  deceyte  ; 

Be  dumbe,  vayne  tounge,  wordes  are  but  flatteryng  wyndes  ; 

Breake  harte  and  bleed,  for  there  is  no  receyt 

To  purge  inconstancy  from  most  mens  myndes. 

And  so  I  wak't  amazM,  and  could  not  move: 

I  knowe  my  dreame  was  true,  and  yett  I  love." 

These  stanzas  follow  each  other  exactly  as  I  have  copied 
them,  but  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  the  last  be  not  a 
fragment  of  some  other  poem  in  which  the  writer  fancies  him- 
self dreaming  :  I  cannot  but  feel  persuaded  that  I  have  read 
it  somewhere  else.  AVhether  the  lines  are  by  Nash,  or  Breton, 
or  by  some  other  poet  of  the  time,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. Perhaps  some  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  will 
be  able  to  decide  the  point,  and  will  convey  the  information  to 
me  in  the  next  publication  of  its  Papers. 

G.  L. 
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Art.  XIX. — Ballad,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrewd 

In  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  act  ii.,  sc.  1,  occur  the 
following  lines  : — 

"  We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array  ; 
And,  kiss  me,  Kate,  We  will  be  married  d'  Sunday.'''' 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  and  perhaps  to  some  others, 
that  the  lines  were  either  quoted  or  adapted  from  some  ballad 
of  the  time  ;  and,  several  years  since,  an  old  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Wilson,  who  had,  I  believe,  been  a  printer  in  York, 
gave  me  the  copy  of  a  ballad,  which  he  had  put  in  type,  and 
which  he  informed  me  he  had  received  in  his  youth  from  a 
very  ancient  relative.  Mr.  Wilson  was  at  that  date  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  and  I  understood  that  his  aunt,  who 
was  his  authority,  was  considerably  older  when  she  recited  the 
ballad  to  him.  This  would  carry  back  the  production  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
considerably  older,  and  possibly  the  very  production  alluded  to 
by  Petruchio.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Shakespeare  Society  will 
probably  think  the  relic  worth  preserving  in  some  way,  consi- 
derino'  the  nature  of  the  burden  of  it,  and  its  resemblance  to 
the  exclamation  of  Petruchio,  "  We  will  be  married  o'  Sunday," 
when,  in  fact,  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  day  on 
which  he  intended  to  be  united  to  Katherine.  However,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself. 

I'M  TO  BE  MARRIED  O'  SUNDAY. 

As  I  walkM  forth  one  May  morning, 
I  heard  a  fair  maid  sweetly  sing, 
As  she  sat  under  her  cow  milking. 

We  will  Ije  married  o'  Sunday. 
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I  said,  pretty  maiden,  sing  not  so. 
For  you  must  tarry  seven  years  or  mo, 
And  then  to  church  you  may  chance  to  go 
All  to  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

Kind  sir,  quoth  she,  you  have  no  skill ; 
I  've  tarried  two  years  against  my  will, 
And  I  Ve  made  a  promise,  will  I,  or  nill. 
That  I  '11  be  married  o"'  Sunday, 

Next  Saturday  night  'twill  be  my  care 

To  trim  and  curl  my  maiden  hair, 

And  all  the  people  shall  say.  Look  there  ! 

When  I  come  to  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

Then  to  the  church  I  shall  be  led 

By  sister  Nan  and  brother  Ned, 

With  a  garland  of  flowers  upon  my  head, 

For  I  'm  to  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

Then  on  my  finger  I  '11  have  a  ring. 
Not  one  of  rush,  but  a  golden  thing  ; 
And  I  shall  be  glad  as  a  bird  in  spring. 

Because  I  am  married  o'  Sunday. 

And  in  the  church  I  must  kneel  down 
Before  the  parson  of  our  good  town  ; 
But  I  will  not  soil  my  kirtle  and  gown. 

When  T  am  married  o'  Sunday. 

Then  the  bells  shall  ring  so  merry  and  loud  ; 
And  Robin  shall  go  before  with  his  crowd, 
But  no  one  shall  say  I  was  silly  or  proud, 
Though  I  was  married  o'  Sunday. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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When  I  come  home  we  shall  go  to  meat : 
I  will  sit  by  my  husband  so  fine  and  feat, 
Thouoii  it  is  but  a  little  that  I  shall  eat 

After  IVe  been  married  o'  Sunday. 

Then  we  shall  laugh,  and  dance,  and  sing. 
And  the  men  shall  not  kiss  me  in  the  ring, 
But  wish  "'twas  their  chance  at  this  merry  making, 
To  have  been  married  o'  Sunday. 

At  night  betimes  we  shall  go  to  bed, 
I  with  my  husband  that  hath  me  wed  ; 
And  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said 

But  that  I  was  married  o^  Sunday. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  preceding  is  by  no  means  a  dis- 
creditable production,  either  as  regards  spirit  or  simplicity,  and 
it  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

F.  S.  A. 

Manchester,  2  June,  1844. 
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Irt.  XX. — Early  rarity  of  the  tcorks  of  Robert  Greene. 

Robert  Greene,  as  most  persons  are  aware,  was  the  first 
author  who  mentioned  Shakespeare  in  print — not  indeed  by 
his  name,  but  under  the  designation  of  ShaJce-scene :  the 
alhision  is  contained  in  the  "  Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  printed  in 
1592  ;  and  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  ever  since  the  time  of 
Tyrwhitt,  and  has  been  noticed  by  every  recent  biographer  of 
our  great  dramatist,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  more 
regarding  it.  My  reason  for  now  taking  up  my  pen  is  to 
point  out  an  early  proof,  not  so  much  of  the  popularity  of 
Greene  as  an  author,  (which,  indeed,  requires  no  evidence) 
but  of  the  scarcity  of  some  of  his  works,  even  as  early  as 
1602  :  it  is  well-known  that  when  any  of  them  are  now  sold, 
even  if  they  consist  of  only  a  few  leaves,  they  produce  many 
guineas  ;  and  nine  years  after  the  death  of  their  author,  it 
seems,  they  were  not  ordinarily  to  be  met  with  in  bookseUers' 
shops,  and  that  some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  pro- 
curing: them. 

This  fact  we  have  upon  the  testimony  of  Samuel  Row- 
lauds,  a  notorious  and  humorous  pamphleteer  of  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  to  whom  has  always  been  attributed  a  very 
pleasant  tract,  first  published  in  1602,  under  the  title  of 

"  Tis  merrie  when  Gossips  meete.  At  London,  printed  by 
W.  W.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  George  Loftus,  at  the  Golden 
Ball,  in  Popes-head  alley.     1602."     4to  pp.  46. 

There  was  another  impression  of  it  in  1609  ;^  and  as  that 
edition  was  reprinted  not  very  many  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  may  be  acquainted  with 

^  It  came  out  again  in  1619,  when  the  title  was  thus  altered,  "Well 
met,  Gossip  :  or,  Tis  merrie  when  Gossips  meete.  Newly  enlarged,  mth 
divers  merrie  songs.  London,  Printed  by  I.  W.,  for  John  Deane,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  just  under  Temple-barre.      1619." 
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it,  it  will  be  only  fit  here  to  say  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
that  it  consists  of  a  lively  dialogue,  in  verse,  between  a  Wife, 
a  Widow,  and  a  Maid,  a  Vintner  here  and  there  joinino-  in 
the  conversation.  The  edition  of  1G02  alone  contains  the 
portion  of  the  little  work  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  direct  atten- 
tion ;  and  its  curiosity,  in  connection  with  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  day  generally,  and  with  reference  to  the  productions 
of  Robert  Greene  in  particular,  will  be  seen  at  once.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  an  introduction,  and  purports  to  be  a  conversation 
between  a  gentleman  who  goes  into  a  bookseller's  shop  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  all  Greene's  works,  and  the  apprentice  who 
is  attending  to  his  master's  business,  and  who  wishes  to  induce 
the  customer  to  purchase  "  Tis  merry  when  Gossips  meete,*" 
then  just  issued  from  the  press.  It  will  be  observed  that  it 
likewise  contains  a  mention  of  Thomas  Nash,  and  his  "  Pierce 
Penniless,"  1  and  of  various  popular  productions,  some  of 
which  are  known,  and  others  irretrievably  lost.  I  shall 
insert  this  part  of  Rowland's  tract  without  further  preface, 
confident  that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  as  a  small  contri- 
bution to  its  forthcoming  "  Papers." 

A  Conference  hetireene  a  Gentleman  and  a  Prentice. 

.Prentice.  What  lacke  you,  Gentleman  ?  See  a  new  Booke 
new  come  forth,  sir  :   buy  a  new  Booke,  sir. 

Gentleman.  New  Booke  say'st  ?  Faith  I  can  see  no  prettie 
thing  come  foorth  to  my  humours  liking.  There  are  some  old 
that  I  have  more  delight  in  then  your  new,  if  thou  couldst 
helpe  me  to  them. 

Prentice.  Troth,  sir,  I  thinke  I  can  shew  you  as  many  of 
all  sorts  as  any  in  London,  sir. 

^  Reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  from  the  earliest  of  three 
editions,  in  1592. 
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Gentleman.  Cau'*st  lielpe  me  to  all  Greene's  Bookes  iu  oue 
volume  ?  But  I  will  liaue  tliem  euery  oue,  not  any  wanting-. 

Prentice.  Sir,  I  haue  most  part  of  them,  but  I  lack  Conny- 
catching.,  and  some  halfe  dozen  more :  but  I  tliinke  I  could 
procure  them.  There  be  in  the  Towne,  I  am  sure,  can  fit  you  : 
haue  you  all  the  parts  of  Pasqidll,  sir  ? 

Gentleman.  All  the  parts  ?  Why,  I  know  but  two,  and  those 
lye  there  vpon  thy  stalle  :  them  I  haue,  but  no  other  am  I  yet 
acquainted  with. 

Prentice.  Oh,  sir,  then  you  haue  but  his  Mad-cappe  and  his 
Fooles-cappe :  there  are  others  besides  those.  Looke  you  heere, 
a  prettie  Booke  He  assure  you,  sir :  tis  his  Melancholy^  sir : 
and  tiler's  another,  and  you  please,  sir:  heer's  Morall  Phi- 
losophy^ of  the  last  edition. 

Gentleman.  Whafs  that  with  Nashes  name  to  it  there  ? 

Prentice.  Marry,  sir,  "tis  Pierce  Pennylesse^  sir :  I  am  sure 
you  know  it ;  it  hath  beeue  a  broad  a  great  while,  sir. 

Gentleman.  Oh  !  thou  say'st  true,  I  know't  passing  well ;  is 
that  it.  But  where's  the  new  Booke  thou  telst  me  of,  which  is  it  ? 

Prentice.  Marry,  looke  you,  sir :  this  is  a  prettie  odd  conceit 
of  a  merrie  meeting  heere  in  London  betweene  a  Wife,  a 
Widdow,  and  a  Mayde. 

Gentleman.  Merrie  meeting  ?  why  that  Title  is  stale. 
Ther''s  a  Booke  cald  Tis  merry  ichen  knaues  meete,  and  ther"'s 
a  Ballad  Tis  merry  when  Malt-men  meete ;  and  besides  there"'s 
an  olde  Prouerbe  The  more  the  merrier.  And  therefore  I 
thinke,  sure,  I  haue  scene  it. 

Prentice.  You  are  deceiued,  sir,  He  assure  you  ;  for  I  will 
bee  deposed  vpon  all  the  Bookes  in  my  shoppe,  that  you  haue 
not  seeue  it.  Tis  another  manner  of  thing  then  you  take  it  to 
bee,  sir  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  are  in  loue,  or  at  least  will  bee, 
with  one  of  these  three :  or  say  you  deale  but  with  two,  the 
Widdoic  and  the  Mayde,  because  the  Wife  is  another  mans 
commoditie  ;  is  not  a  prettie  thing  to  carry  Wife,  Mayde,  and 
Widdou;  in  your  pocket,  when  you  may,  as  it  were,  conferre 
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and  lieare  them  talke  togitlier,  when  you  will?  nay,  more, 
driuke  togither  ;  yea,  and  that  which  is  further  matter,  vtter 
their  mindes,  chuse  Husbands,  and  censure  complections,  and 
all  this  in  a  quiet  and  friendly  sort,  betweene  themselues  and 
the  pinte-pot,  or  the  quart  quantitie,  without  any  swaggering 
or  squabbling,  till  the  Vintners  pewter-bearer,  in  a  Boyes 
humour,  gaue  out  the  laugh  at  them. 

Gentleman.  Thou  say'st  well :  belike  thy  Booke  is  a  con- 
iuring  kinde  of  Booke  for  the  feminine  Spirits,  when  a  man 
may  rayse  three  at  once  out  of  his  pocket. 

Prentice.  Truely,  sir  ;  He  assure  you  you  may  make 
vei-tious  vse  of  this  Booke  diners  Avayes,  if  you  haue  the  grace 
to  vse  it  kindly.  As  for  ensample,  set  alone  priuately  in  your 
chamber  reading  of  it,  and  per  adueuture  the  time  you 
bestow  in  viewing  it  will  keepe  you  from  Dice,  Tauerne, 
Bawdy-house,  and  so  foorth. 

Gentleman.  Nay,  if  your  Booke  be  of  such  excellent  qualitie 
and  rare  operation,  wee  must  needes  haue  some  traffique 
together.     Heere,  take  your  money, — ist  six-pence  ? 

Prentice.  I,  certaine  no  lesse,  sir :   I  thanke  yee,  sir. 

Gentleman.  What  is  this  ?  an  Epistle  to  it  ? 

Prentice.  Yes,  forsooth  :  yes,  tis  dedicated 

"  To  all  the  Pleasant  conceited  London  Gentle-women,  that 
are  friends  to  mirth  and  enemie  to  dull  Melancholy.''"' 

All  this  curious  and  amusing  matter  is  wanting  in  the 
editions  after  the  first  in  1602,  which  assigns  the  stanzas  "in 
commendations  of  this  booke"  (subscribed  only  I.  S.  in  the 
impression  of  160.9)  to  John  Strange.  The  edition  of  1619 
omits  these  verses,  but,  besides  two  new  songs,  has  the 
following  species  of  Prologue  : — 

"  By  your  leave,  Readers. 

"  Kinde  loving  Friends,  since  thus  our  case  doth  stand, 
That  we  are  falFn  into  the  Printer'^s  hand ; 
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And  haue  before  this  time  been  often  prest 

To  make  our  private  meeting  public  jest  ; 

And  that  we  must  endure  and  be  content, 

What  men  put  on  us  in  their  merriment, 

Pray,  let  us  not  be  too  much  playM  upon. 

We  met,  indeed,  "'tis  true,  and  past,  and  gon  : 

INIarry,  wee  were  yet  free  from  all  offence, 

And  there  was  no  man  charged  with  our  expence : 

Unto  a  penny  wee  our  reckoning  pay'd  ; 

Then  who  can  blame  the  Widdow,  Wife,  and  Mayde, 

For  meetino-  and  kind  drinking-  each  with  other  ? 

Men  can  their  own  carowsings  closely  smother, 

Their  pottles  and  their  gallons,  hand  to  hand. 

Their  drinking  healths  untill  they  cannot  stand. 

And  yet  there  is  no  book  in  rhyme  to  show  it. 

But,  well ;  wee'le  haue  a  Wench  shall  be  our  Poet, 

And  pay  them  home,  because  they  doe  provoke  ; 

So,  pray  reade  on  :  wee'le  stand  to  all  we  spoke." 

Hence  we  might  infer,  as  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the 
case,  that  there  Avere  intermediate  editions  of  "  Tis  merry 
when  Gossips  meet,"  besides  those  of  1609  and  1619.  The 
new  songs  in  the  latter  are  very  good  and  very  droll,  but  not 
very  decent,  according  to  the  present  notions  of  society,  and 
for  that  reason  I  refrain  from  inserting  either  of  them. 
Perhaps,  too,  as  this  paper  may  be  said  only  to  illustrate 
Shakespeare,  incidentally,  and  through  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  contemporaries,  it  is  long  enough. 

T.  J.  Scott. 

London,  June,  184'4. 
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-Art.  XXI. —  Who  teas  "  Will,  my  lord  of  Leyce%ters 
jesting  player  ? "" 

There  is  a  passage  of  some  little  dramatic  interest  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney ""s,  to  which,  I  think,  due  attention  has 
never  yet  been  paid.  As  the  letter  is  published  in  two  com- 
mon books,'  I  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  well 
knowTi  ;  but  it  is  very  j^ossible  that,  attracted  by  its  manly 
sentiments  and  the  calm  dignity  of  its  style,  those  who  have 
perused  it  have  overlooked  its  indirect  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  drama. 

The  letter  is  dated  "at  Utrecht,  this  24th  March,  1586  ;" 
and  the  original,  from  which  I  shall  quote,  exists  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.,  287,  fol.  1. 

The  admirable  writer  was  then  engaged  in  that  war  for  the 
independence  of  the  Low  Countries  in  which  a  few  months 
afterwards  he  found  an  honourable  grave.  The  Earl  of  Ley- 
cester  had  recently  accepted  the  office  of  Governor-general  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  all  the 
other  followers  of  the  earl,  were  paying  the  penalty  of  his  am- 
bitious vanity  in  the  stoppage  of  their  supplies,  wdiich  followed 
upon  Queen  Elizabetlfs  disapprobation  of  the  step  taken  by 
her  favourite.  In  the  midst  of  their  troubles,  whilst  the  sol- 
diers were  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and,  in  a  foreign  country 
and  during  a  rigorous  spring,  were  suffering  the  conjoined 
hardships  of  defective  clothing  and  insufficient  food,  Sydney 
writes  thus  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walsyngham,  his  father-in-law : — 

"  Such  is  the  goodwil  it  pleaseth  you  to  bear  me,  that  )nv 
part  of  the  trouble  is  something  that  troubles  you,  but  I  beseech 
yow  let  it  not.  I  had  before  cast  my  count  of  danger,  want, 
and  disgrace  ;  and  before  God,  sir,  it  is  trew  in  my  hart,  the 
love  of  the  cause  doth  so  farr  overballance  them  all,  that,  with 

^  In  Lodge's  Portraits,  and  iu  the  Misccllaucous  Prose  Works  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney. 
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Gads  grace,  tliey  shall  never  make  me  weary  of  my  resolutiou. 
If  her  majestie  were  the  fountain,  I  would  fear,  considering 
what  I  dayly  find,  that  we  should  wax  dry.  But  she  is  but  a 
means  whom  God  usetli ;  and  I  know  not  whether  I  am  de- 
ceased, but  I  am  faithfully  persuaded,  that,  if  she  shold  with- 
draw her  self,  other  springes  wold  ryse  to  help  this  action  ;  for 
methiuks  I  see  the  great  work  indeed  in  hand  against  the 
abusers  of  the  world,  wherein  it  is  no  greater  fault  to  have  con- 
fidence in  mans  power,  then  it  is  hastily  to  despair  of  Gods 
work.  I  think  a  wvse  and  constant  man  ouo-ht  never  to  o-reev 
while  he  doth  plai,  as  a  man  mai  sai,  his  own  part  truly,  though 
others  be  out ;  but  if  himself  leav  his  hold  becaws  othir  marri- 
uers  will  be  ydle,  he  will  hardly  forgive  himself  his  own  fault. 
For  me,  I  cannot  promis  of  my  cource,  no,  nor  of  the  mynd, 
becaws  I  know  there  is  a  hyer  power  that  must  uphold  me,  or 
els  I  shall  fall,  but  certainly  I  trust  I  shall  not  by  other  mens 
wantes  be  drawn  from  myself.  Therefore,  good  sir,  to  whom 
for  my  particular  I  am  more  bound  then  to  all  men  besydes,  be 
not  troubled  with  my  troubles,  for  I  have  seen  the  worst  in  my 
judgement  before  hand,  and  wors  than  that  cannot  be.  If  the 
queen  pai  not  her  souldiours,  she  must  loos  her  garrisons  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  thereof.  But  no  man  living  shall  be  liable 
to  say  the  fault  is  in  me.  What  releef  I  can  do  them  I  Avill. 
I  will  spare  no  danger,  if  occasion  serv.  I  am  sure  no  creature 
shall  be  hable  to  lay  injustice  to  my  charge,  and  for  furdre 
doubtes  truly  I  stand  not  uppon  them." 

These  sentences,  which  seem  to  contain  something  like  a 
foreshadowing  of  several  of  Shakespeare's'  noblest  passao-es, 
are  followed  by  others,  written  in  the  same  strain,  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  following  : — 

"  I  wrote  to  yow  a  letter  by  Will,  my  lord  of  Lester's  jest- 
ing plaier,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  my  wife,  and  I  never  had 

'  My  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  spelling  the  name  Shakspere ;  but  I 
cannot  think  of  disturbing  the  wonderful  unanimity  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society  upon  a  point  of  such  infinite  unimportance. 
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answer  thereof.  Hit  contained  somthing  to  my  lord  of  Lesier 
and  council,  that  som  wai  might  be  taken  to  stay  my  ladi  there. 
I  since  dyvers  tymes  have  writt  to  know  whether  yow  had 
receaved  them,  but  you  never  answered  me  that  point.  I  since 
find  that  the  knave  deliverd  the  letters  to  my  ladi  of  Lester, 
but  whether  she  sent  them  yow  or  no  I  know  not,  but  ear- 
nestly desire  to  do,  because  I  dout  there  is  more  enterpreted 
thereof." 

Upon  this  passage  several  questions  arise,  and  the  first  of 
them  is — Who  was  "  Will,  my  lord  of  Lester's  jesting  plaier  f 

In  the  enumeration  of  Lord  Leycester's  company  of  players, 
in  1574,^  there  is  one  "William  Johnson."  Amongst  the 
players  mentioned  in  the  plat  of  Tarlton's  Seven  Deadlye  Sinns," 
which  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  year  1589,  there  are 
"  Will,"  who  played  Itys,  and  "  W.  Sly,"  who  represented 
Ferrex.  In  the  certificate  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  sharers 
in  the  Blackfriars,  dated  Nov.,  1589,^  three  Williams  are 
enumerated,  Shakespeare,  Kempe,  and  Johnson  ;  and  in  the 
petition  from  the  actors,  in  1596,*  the  number  of  Williams 
remains  the  same,  but  they  were  then  Shakespeare,  Kempe, 
and  Sly. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  that,  between  1574  and  1596,  there 
were  other  persons  of  the  Christian  name  of  William  in  the 
company ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  there  were  persons  of 
that  Christian  name  in  the  company  who  were  not  enumerated 
in  the  lists  I  have  quoted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
no  other  player  of  that  period  and  of  that  Christian  name  is 
known  ;  ^  and  I  infer,  from  the  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 

^  Collier's  Shakespeare,  i.  xxxv. 

2  ]\Ialone,  iii.  348. 

3  Collier's  Shakespeare,  i.  cviii. 
*  Ibid.  cliv. 

5  William  Ostler  and  William  Ecclestone,  who  are  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  players  in  the  first  folio,  belong  to  a  later  period.  See  Malone, 
iii.  212,  217. 
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that  there  was  a  certain  deg-ree  of  intimacy  between  himself, 
and  also  between  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Leycester,  and  the 
person  alluded  to,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  player  in  ques- 
tion, as  one  of  station  and  eminence  in  his  calling,  one  likely  to 
become  a  shareholder  in  the  company  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  one  not  likely  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  researches 
of  dramatic  antiquaries.  My  own  opinion,  founded  upon  these 
circumstances,  is  that  the  "  Will"  alluded  to  was  one  of  the 
persons  I  have  enumerated. 

Nor  do  I  see  much  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  the  same 
"Will"  who  is  described  as  the  representative  of  Itys  in  the 
plat  of  Tarlton's  Seven  Deadlye  Sinns.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if,  at  about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  company, 
two  persons  were  both  termed  by  the  same  familiar  appellation. 
If  this  be  thought  probable,  we  get  rid  of  Sly  from  the  four 
persons  amongst  whom  we  are  to  look  for  "  Will,"  because  Sly 
is  set  down  in  the  plat  referred  to  as  a  distinct  person  from 
"  Will."  Our  choice  is  thus  limited  to  Johnson,  Kempe,  and 
Shakespeare. 

Now  that  Shakespeare  was  a  light-hearted,  frolicsome  man 
is  clear  from  the  deer-stealing  ;  that  he  was  witty  in  conversa- 
tion is  to  be  inferred  from  his  daughter''s  epitaph ;  that  he  was 
termed  "Will  Shakespeare"  is  certain  ;  but  I  must  at  once 
express  my  own  conviction  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  never  could 
have  applied  to  him  the  terms  "jesting  player"  and  "knave," 
even  allowing  that  the  latter  word  might  not  be  used  in  the 
modern  offensive  sense,  Shakespeare''s  earliest  works  bear 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  mind  far  too  contemplative  and  re- 
fined for  its  possessor  ever  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  jester  or 
buffoon  ;  besides  which,  the  only  traces  that  we  have  of  him  as 
an  actor  are  in  old  Adam  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  certainly 
not  humorous  characters.  In  my  own  opinion,  therefore,  the 
choice  lies  between  Johnson  and  Kempe. 

Of  Johnson  we  know  literally  nothing  more  than  I  have 
stated.     He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  players  in  the  first 
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folio,  and  was  evidently  not  a  man  of  any  eminence  or  consi- 
deration.    I  cannot  think  that  he  was  "  Will." 

There  remains,  then,  only  "  that  most  comicall  and  conceited 
Cavaliere  Monsieur  du  Kempe,  Jestmonger  and  vice-gerent 
generall  to  the  Ghost  of  Dicke  Tarleton," '  the  original  repre- 
sentative of  Dogberry  and  Justice  Shallow ;  a  man  whose  quali- 
fications and  character  coincide  with  all  other  considerations  in 
pointing  him  out  as  most  likely  to  be  described  by  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  in  the  words  I  have  quoted.  To  him,  I  think,  those 
words,  in  all  probability,  refer,  giving  us  proof  that,  before  the 
death  of  Tarlton,  he  had  joined  the  Blackfriars**  company,  and 
had  acquired  a  reputation  which  entitled  him,  when  Tarlton 
died,  to  be  his  successor,  as  well  "  in  the  favour  of  her  majesty 
as  in  the  good  thoughts  of  the  general  audience."  ^ 

A  second  question,  suggested  by  the  words  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  is,  whether  the  Earl  of  Leycester^s  players  did  not 
accompany  him  into  the  Low^  Countries  ? 

It  was  an  occasion  upon  which  Leycester  was  particularly 
anxious  to  display  his  power  and  grandeur.  He  carried  over 
with  him  a  body-guard  of  500  men,  levied  amongst  his  tenants 
and  retainers,  and  the  passage  before  us  countenances  the 
rumour  (although  it  was  afterwards  thought  politic  to  deny 
that  there  ever  had  been  any  such  intention)  that  his  countess 
was  about  to  join  him,  for  the  express  purpose  of  increasing  the 
splendour  of  his  court.  At  such  a  time,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  players  were  present.  Entertainments  of  a  dramatic 
character,  although  more  nearly  resembling  pageants  or 
masques  than  plays,  were  exhibited  before  the  earl  on  various 
occasions,  and  one  instance  has  come  under  my  notice,  in 
reference  to  which  it  ma}^  be  certainly  said,  that  the  performers 
were  not  native  players.  The  instance  I  allude  to  occurs  in  a 
description  of  the  festivities  at  Utrecht,  on  the  St.  George''s 
day  which  followed  the  date  of  Sir  Pliilij)  Sydney's  letter,  and 

1  Maloue,  iii.  l'J8.  -  Ibid.,  197. 
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which  description  was  furnished  to  Stowe  by  Segar,  the  herald, 
who  was  present.^  It  is  there  said,  that  the  feast  Avas  suc- 
ceeded by  dancing,  vaulting,  tumbling,  and  an  exhibition, 
probably  of  a  pantomimical  character,  termed,  "  The  Forces 
of  Hercules,*"  which  "  save  "jreat  delioht  to  the  strano;ers,  for 
they  had  not  scene  it  before." 

Taking  this  passage  in  connection  with  the  positive  proof, 
afforded  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  letter,  that  certainly  one  of 
the  EarPs  players  Avas  with  him  in  the  Low  Countries  (even 
although  that  one  was  Kemp,  who  v.as  confessedly  a  man  of  a 
roving  spirit),^  it  raises  something  of  a  probability  that  he  was 
not  alone. 

I  would  not  lay  any  stress  upon  this  point ;  indeed,  the  main 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  subjects  for  further 
investigation.  Other  antiquaries  may  possess  evidence  not 
within  my  reach,  which  may  establish,  either  that  the  earFs 
company  did  accompany  him,  or  that  this  is  another  instance 
of  the  presence  of  a  roving  company  of  English  players  on 
the  continent :  a  curious  subject  which  has  been  mooted  by 
Mr.  Thoms,  and  upon  which  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  we. are 
shortly  to  receive  another  communication  from  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  most  striking  and  positive  proof  of  the  existence 
and  commonness  of  the  practice  alluded  to  has  been  lianded 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding 
it  to  the  knowledge  upon  this  subject  which  we  already 
possess. 

^  Stowe's  Chron.  p.  717. 

-  Kemp  has  lately  been  traced,  not  merely  to  Xorwich,  but  into 
France  and  Italy,  and,  still  more  lately,  in  Mr.  Collier's  admirable  life  of 
Shakespeare  (p.  cxxix),  from  one  dramatic  company  to  another  of  the 
opposing  candidates  for  public  favour  in  London.  This  fact  probably 
explains  how  it  is  that  we  find  "  Will"  set  down  in  the  plot  of  Frederick 
and  Basilea  (Malone  iii.,  357),  as  well  as  in  that  of  Tarltons  Seven 
Deadlye  Sinns.  The'  plays  were  acted  at  different  periods,  as  well  as  at 
different  theatres. 
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It  occurs  in  De  Bry,  Incl.  Orient,  part  xii.,  p.  137,  printed 
in  1613.     The  writer  is  describing  Japan  : — 

"  Vio-esimo  primo  ejusdem  mensis  die  rex  iterum  Anglorum 
navem  petiit,  magna  stipatus  mulierum  caterva,  qute  onines 
mimge  erant,  actrices  comgediarum,  et  saltatrices.  Solent 
autem  hae^mulieres  agmine  facto  oberrare  per  provincias  et 
oppida,  acturse  comsedias,  ut  Angli  ludiones  per  Germaniam  et 
Galliam  vagantur,  vehentes  secum  omnis  generis  vestes  et 
instrumenta  liistrioniea,  pro  exigentia  fabularum  qiias  lusurre 
sunt,  in  quibus  frequentissima  sunt  argumenta  belli,  amoris,  et 
ejusmodi." 

One  other  question  hangs  upon  the  proof  of  the  presence  of 
Lord  Leycester's  players  in  the  Low  Countries.  If  they 
were  there,  was  not  Shakespeare  probably  with  them,  even 
although  he  was  not  the  "  Will"  mentioned  by  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  ? 

He  left  Stratford  after  the  birth  of  his  twins,  who  were 
baptised  in  the  month  of  February,  1585.  He  is  next  traced 
as  an  important  member  of  Lord  Leycester's  company  of 
players,  in  1589.  He  must  have  been  in  the  company  some 
considerable  time,  or  he  could  not  have  attained  the  station 
which  he  held.  Now,  the  earl  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  September,  1585,  and  immediately 
afterwards  sent  out  letters  to  his  friends  and  retainers,  re- 
questing them  to  accompany  him  thither.  From  Warwick- 
shire, and  especially  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  domain  at 
Kenilworth,  his  500  men  were  in  great  part  procured.  One 
"  John  Arden,"  who  was  recommended  to  the  earPs  service  by 
his  relative  and  confidential  servant  Mr.  Thomas  Dudley,'  and 
another,  "  Thomas  Ardern,"  who  was  "  clarcke  comptroller,"- 
were  probably  relatives  of  Shakespeare,  and  "  Miles  Comes,*" 

'  Galba,  C.  viii.,  fo.  106.  -  Ibid.  fo.  108. 
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or,  as  he  is  afterwards  termed,  "  Miles  Combes,"  ^  was  probably 
his  neighbour.  It  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  stir,  which 
this  incident  created  in  Warwickshire,  that  Shakespeare's 
father  attained  the  lowest  depth  of  his  poverty,  and  that 
Shakespeare  himself  left  his  native  town.  The  incidents  may 
be  altogether  unconnected,  but  a  young  man  of  an  excitable 
temperament,  encumbered  by  an  imprudent  marriage  and 
domestic  difficulties,  one  to  whom  neither  the  world  of 
Stratford  nor  its  law  was  friendly,  was  of  all  persons  the  most 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  general  commotion  around  him. 
The  departure  of  friends  and  neighbours  would  be  to  him  a 
temptation  and  an  example.  They  marshalled  him  the  way 
that  he  should  go ;  and  although  seeking  distinction  in  other 
fields,  stirred  him  up  to  find  an  arena  for  the  exercise  of  that 
power  which  he  must  have  felt  within  him.  This  consider- 
ation would  lead  to  a  conclusion  very  consonant  with  all  we 
know  of  his  biography  ; — that  he  left  home  a  httle  earlier  than 
has  been  usually  supposed.  There  may  be  nothing  in  it,  but 
I  point  it  out  as  a  subject  for  investigation  to  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  such  questions,  and  who  have  greater  facilities 
for  pursuing  the  necessary  inquiries  than  I,  at  present,  possess. 

John  Bruce. 

^  Ibid,  fo.  106.  In  the  same  MS.  list  of  Leycester's  servants,  we  find, 
under  the  head  of  "  Musiconer,"  the  following  names :  "  Thomas  Cole, 
William  Bainton,  James  Wharton,  William  Edgley,  William  Black,  Jo. 
the  harper,  Walter,  the  boye."     Xo  players  are  mentioned. 
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Art.  XXII. — Corrections  of  Shakespeare  s  Text^hy  Sir  William 
Blachstone,  ^c. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  the  Committee  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society  the  accompanying  corrections  of  Shakespeare's  text. 
The  first  class  of  Observations,  which  were  considered  complete 
b}^  their  Author,  are  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
the  Judge,  and  have  been  copied  by  myself  literatim  from  the 
original  MS.,  which,  at  this  present  time,  forms  part  of  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Knight  of  Oanonbury,  Islington.  Being- 
conversant  with  the  handwriting  of  that  accomplished  scholar 
and  lawyer,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  MS. ; 
but  the  MS.  is  also  vouched  by  the  accompanying  letter 
from  the  son  of  Judge  Blackstone,  addressed  to  the  late 
Doctor  Adams  of  Cork,  whose  collection  of  MSS.  was  sold  in 
May  last.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Upcott  of  102  Upper 
Street,  Islington,  for  the  inspection  of  this  MS.  and  tlie 
means  of  preserving  its  contents  from  oblivion,  as  the  notes  of 
the  Judge  do  not  appear  to  have  been  communicated  to. 
subsequent  annotators  upon  Shakespeare. 

Cursory  Observations  on  Shakespear, 
ifitli  a  particular  View  to 
AD.  1746.  >S''-  T.  Hy  Emendations. 

The  Quotations  are  according  to  y'^  Pages  of  y"  London  Edition 
in  Octavo  of  1745  [viz.  S''  Tho.  Hanmers  Edition  of 
Shakespeare.'] 

Vol.  i.,  page  61,  Tempest,  Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

Weak  Masters  tho'  ye  be  ...          Vulg. 

Ministers         .         .         .         .  S-"  T.  H. 

It  seems  hardly  consistent  that  Frospero,  while  he  is 
recounting  the  mighty  Feats  he  had  performed  by  y^  Aid  of 
these  Elves,  should  call  them  weak  Ministers.  The  Common 
Reading  carries  with  it  a  fine  Sense,  tliat  though  these  Beings 
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are  so  powerful  when  acting  under  y^  Directions  of  another  ; 
yet,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  are  weak,  and  unable  to 
perform  any  thing. 

Vol.  i.,  page  133,  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

Pijr.  And  Like  Limander  am  L  trusty  still. 

TM.  And  I  like  Helen  till  the  Fates  me  kill. 
Limander  stands  evidently  for  Lcander,  but  how  came  Helen 
to  be  coupled  with  him  ?  Might  it  not  have  originally  been 
wrote  Heren^  which  is  as  ridiculous  a  corruption  of  Hero,  as 
y^  other  is  of  her  Lover.  [In  allusion  to  the  Story  of  Hero 
and  Leander.     Ovid's  Epist.] 

Vol.  i.,  page  391,  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  i.,  Se.  1. 
At  either  end  y^  mast         ....  ^"^^^3'- 

At  th'  end  of  either  mast  .         .         .         S""  T.  H. 

By  what  goes  before  in  this,  and  follows  in  y^  next  speech  of 
^'Egeon,  it  appears  that  the  infants  were  fastened  at  either  end 
of  y^  same  Mast,  on  y^  middle  of  w'^'^  he  &  his  wife  rode,  as 
it  should  seem,  back  to  back,  fixing  their  Eyes  on  whom  their 
care  was  fixed ;  that  this  Mast  was  broke  in  two  by  a  rock, 
just  between  y^  Husband  and  Wife,  so  that  she  was  left  with 
one  Child,  and  he  with  y^  other. 

Vol.  i.,  page  441,  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  v.,  Sc.  7. 

Besides  her  Uroino-  of  her  Wrack  at  Sea    .  Vul^-. 

Botlisides  emerging y)-o/;e  their  Wrack  at  Sea  S""  T.  H. 
The  new  reading  is  obscure ;  but  y^  meaning  of  y^  discarded 
seems  to  be  this  :  ^Emilia  may  be  supposed,  at  her  first 
coming  to  Ephesus,  to  have  urged  her  Wrack  at  Sea,  in  order 
to  move  compassion.  The  Duke  (comparing  this,  yEgeon's 
Morning  Story,  and  the  Likeness  of  the  Twins,  together) 
pronounces  These  plainly  are  y^  Parents  of  these  Children, 
whicli  how  slie  has  proved  her.-^elf  to  bo  unless  liy  some  former 
story,  is  difficult  to  say. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Vol.  iii.,  pag.  212,  K.  Richard  II.,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  2. 

For  young-  hot  Colts,  being  raged,  do  rage  y^  more. 
That  they  certainly  do,  but  perhaps  Shakespear  wrote  it,  as 
the  Context  will  very  well  bear, 

being  reinM,  do  rage  y^  more. 

Vol.  iii.,  pag.  219,  K.  Rich.  II.,  Sc.  5. 

Like  I'erspeetives,  which  rightly  gazM  upon 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion  ;  eyed  awry 
Distinguish  Form. 

The  Perspectives,  now  used,  are  surely  widely  difterent  from 

those  in  y^  days  of   Shakespear  !      We  should  rather  have 

wrote  (as  perhaps  he  did). 

Like  Perspectives,  which  gaz^l  upon  awry, 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion  ;  rightly  eyed 
Distinguish  form. 

Besides  that  this  Reading  agrees  with  y«  sense,  w'^''  y"^  other 

does  not. 

Vol.  iii.,  pag.  315,  1  Hen.  IV.,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  10, 

Taken  in  y^  Manner  ....          ^  ulg. 
Manour           ....         S'' T.  H. 

"  JNIaynour  is  when  a  Tlieefe  hath  stolne,  and  is  followed  with 
Hue  and  Cry,  and  taken,  having  that  found  upon  him  which 
he  stole,  that  is  called  Maynour.  And  so  we  use  to  sa}^  when 
we  find  one  doing  of  an  unlawful  Act,  that  we  took  him  with 
the  IMaynour  or  Manner."     Termes  de  la  Ley,  toce  Maynour. 

Vol.  iv.,  pag.  29'J,  K.  Rich.  III.,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
If  ever  he  have  Wife,  let  her  be  made 
INlore  miserable  by  y^  Death  of  him,  &c. 

When   Anne  recounts  this  wish,  pag.   858,   Act  iv.,   Sc.   1, 

she  alters  it  thus  : 

More  miserable  by  y^  Life  of  him. 

The  Mistake,  if  any,  seems  rather  in  y^  1st  than  2nd  passage; 
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since  a  Wife  would  be  rendered  more  miserable  by  y^  Life  of 
so  horrid  a  Wretch  as  Glo'ster,  than  by  his  death,  w'^^, 
instead  of  a  Curse,  would  be  a  Blessing  to  her. 

Vol.  v.,  pag.  115-16,  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  4.     [1.] 

Your  pratling  nurse 
Into  a  RAPTURE  lets  her  Baby  cry. 
A  Rapture  is  an  odd  effect  of  crying  in  Babies.     D''  *  *  * 
w<i  read  it  Rupture.      Only  Qu.   If  crying   ever   produces 
this  Efiect  ? 

I  have  since  enquired,  and  am  told  it  is  usual.^ 

Vol.  v.,  pag.  118,  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  5  (Sc.  2.) 

If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  Love  or  no.  He 

waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor 

harm. 
By  transposing  a  Letter,  and  reading  he'd  wave,  the  Sense  and 
grammar  are  much  mended. 

Vol.  v.,  pag.  175,  Coriolanus,  Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

It  was  a  bare  Petition  of  a  State. 
base  Qu.  ? 

Vol.  v.,  pag.  117,  Coriolanus,  Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

I  tell  you  he  doth  sit  in  gold,  &ic. 
This  passage  wants  certainly  either  a  Note  or  an  Emendation  ; 
Till  a  better  is  found  out  we  may  read  it : 

I  tell  you  he  doth  sit  engaWd,  &c. 

Vol.  v.,  pag.  210,  Julius  Caesar,  Act  i.,  Sc.  5. 

He  should  not  humour  me  .  ,          ,          Vulg. 

C»sar  sh'*  not  love  me        .         .         .         .         S""  T.  H. 
This  is  a   bold  stroke,  and  seems  to   have   quite  spoiled  y^ 
Sense,  for  Cassius  is  reflecting  on  the  discourse  he  has  just 

^  Evidently  written  at  another  time. 

H  2 
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had  with  Brutus  ;  pronounces  him  Noble,  but  remarks  that 
lie  might  be  persuaded  to  act  contrary  to  his  Disposition,  and 
proceeds  to  shew  tliat  He  was  justifiable  in  endeavouring  to 
seduce  Brutus,  though  Brutus  was  not  so  in  suftering  himself 
to  be  seduced.  He  concludes  that  had  he  been  in  Brutus's 
place,  and  Brutus  in  his,  he  would  not  have  given  way  to 
Brutus''s  Persuasions. 

Vol.  vi.,  pag.  404,  Hamlet,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  6. 

Antiquity  forgot.  Custom  not  known. 
They  cry,  Cliuse  we  Laiirtes  for  our  King. 
In  Denmark,  as  in  all  the  Gothic  Constitutions,  y^  Kingdom 
was,  till  of  late  years  Elective.  To  this  Shakespeare  alludes, 
pag.  425  &  433,  Act  v.,  Sc.  3  &  6.  Why,  then,  is 
Antiquity  forgot,  »fcc.,  by  this  popular  Choice  of  Laertes  ? 
The  Danes  usually  paid  such  respect  to  the  Memory  of  their 
Princes,  that  they  generally  elected  y^  nearest  of  Blood  to  y^ 
deceased  Monarch  that  appeared  worthy  of  y«  Crown  ;  and 
seldom  a  Stranger  to  his  Family,  as  was  Laertes. 

Castle  Priory,  Wallingford, 
Sir,  25  Dec-  1829. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  18th,  directed 
to  me  at  N.  L  Hall,  Oxford,  requesting  me  to  furnish  you 
with  an  autograph  of  my  deceased  father,  which  I  very 
willingly  comply  with,  and  out  of  the  variety  in  my 
posson,  I  send  you  the  first  I  lay  my  hand  upon  ;  which 
appears  to  be  some  casual  notes  on  Shakspear ;  which  I 
rather  think  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Steevens  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  his  edition  1779.  I  send  this  through 
the  same  channell  by  which  I  received  your  letter,  and  am 
Your  obed^  humble  serv*, 
(Signed)  Jas.  Blackstone. 

(Superscribed)  Henry  Adams,  Esq.,  L.L.D. 

18,  Queen  Street, 

South  Mall,  Cork. 
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The  following  "  emendations,  oftered  to  the  consideration  of 
the  critics  on  Shakespeare,"  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
"  London  Chronicle"  for  Jan.  18 — 21,  1766,  p.  71,  although 
not  connected  with  the  foregoing,  may,  for  want  of  a  fitter 
opportunity,  be  here  introduced. 

"  Tn  Julius  Cwsar^  Anthomj^  having  got  leave  from  the 
conspirators  to  give  funeral  honours  to  his  master,  enters 
with  these  words,  on  seeing  the  murdered  Ctesar — 

Thou  wert  the  greatest  Man 
That  ever  Iwed  in  the  Tide  of  Times. 

Read  (as  Bentley  used  to  say,  nieo  periculo,)  Tides  of  Time. 
How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  so  many  critics  on  Shakspere 
should  have  missed  this  obvious  emendation,  I  confess,  amazes 
me.  Tides!  a  Saxon  word  for  epochs,  eras,  annals,  but 
commonly  the  last ;  Shrove-tide,  Lammas-tide,  and  so  of 
all  the  anniversary  returns  of  certain  days  or  months.  I  ask 
all  the  critics  where  is  the  similarity  of  Tide  and  Time  I 
One  flows  without  ebbing,  the  other  ebbs  as  often  as  it  flows. 
There  is  a  very  old  remark,  and,  as  I  revere  antiquity,  I  shall 
not  dispute  it.  Time  and  Tide  wait  for  no  man — no,  nor  a 
Gravesend  barge,  nor  a  stage  coach,  but  they  are  not  alike, 
though  this  is  not  very  similar  either  to  my  remark.  Li  the 
same  play  and  speech  Anthony  says : 

And  03esar''s  spirit,  raging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  hy  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  MonarcKs  voice 
Cry  Havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

"  I  should  request  to  know  what  idea  Havock  represents  ?  to 
me,  none :  to  make  this  quite  clear,  vide  the  Book  of  Sports, 
or  Laws  of  the  Paddock,  published  the  2nd  of  King  James  L, 
where  are  these  directions  :  '  No  Keeper  shall  slip  his 
Greyhound  till  the  Warden  throws  down  his  ^Vardour  and 
cries.   Hay  !   voux  !'     Undoubtedly,   then,   the  text  is   Hay  ! 
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voux  !  At  that  time  Horseracing,  as  now  practised,  was 
unknown,  and  all  races  were  Dog  to  Dog,  the  manner  thus  : 
in  the  paddock  were  two  Harriers,  at  one  end  was  kept  a 
buck  educated  for  the  purpose  ;  he  was  let  go  from  the  other 
Harrier  and  to  go  home  as  fast  as  he  could  ;  after  a  little 
Law  given  him,  the  Greyhounds  were  slipped,  and  the  Dog 
first  in  won  the  prize.  Hay  !  voux  !  is  Dog  Language  to 
this  day  with  Harriers  ;  and  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Squire  Slender  alludes  to  this  custom  of  running  Greyhounds 
for  a  dish  of  steiced  prunes  the  first  venue,  i.e.,  the  first  heading 
the  Deer  or  view  of  him."" 

Thos.  Edlyne  Tomlins. 
Islington,  14  June,  1844. 
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Art.  XXIII. — Inigo  Jones  and  his  office  under  the  Crown. 

luigo  Jones's  book  about  Stonehenge  was  a  posthumous  pub- 
lication, put  forth  in  1655  by  Webb,  his  pupil,  and  dedicated 
to  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  Lord 
Pembroke's  copy  of  the  Stonehenge  was  one  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Harleian  Library,  described  b}^  Oldys,  for  Osborne's  cata- 
logue. The  noble  Earl,  (the  son  of  "  Sydney's  sister,")  in 
writing  the  scandal  of  his  old  age  upon  its  pages,  had  scribbled 
a  few  strange  notices  of  the  great  architect  —  wild  and  erratic, 
like  the  ravings  of  his  death-bed,  as  described  by  Birkenhead 
and  Sedley.  "  He  had  for  20  years  together,"  says  Pembroke, 
"  sixteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  keeping  the  King's  houses 
in  repair,  and  yet  they  lay  worse  than  any  house  in  Turnball 
Street."  This  was  on  p.  3.  On  p.  34  he  had  written,  "Hin- 
nico  Jones,  alias  Iniquity  Jones,  a  justice  of  peace  and  of  the 
Quorum,  i  and  Gustos  Kotulorum,  hath  for  keeping  the  King's 
houses  in  repair,  deux  cens  mil  escu  per  an  :  threescore  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  i  and  well  paid  :  He  is  fourscore  years 
ould."  ' 

Inigo  was  then  dead.  Lord  Pembroke  was  better  read  in 
his  Shakespeare  than  in  the  life  and  labours  of  the  author  of 
the  disquisition  upon  Stonehenge. 

Inigo  Jones's  first  situation  under  the  Crown  was  that  of 
Surveyor  of  the  Works  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.-  Prince 
Henry  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  1612,  and  Jones  was 
paid  off  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  He  was  at  Vicenza 
on   Thursday,   the   23rd   September,   1613,   and  at   Rome  in 

^  Lord  Pembroke's  copy  of  Jones's  Stonehenge  Restored  (the  copy  re- 
ferred to)  was  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  less  than  a  year  ago  for  6s.  Gd ! 

"  See  "  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court." — In- 
trodnrtion. 
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161  L'  The  officers  of  the  Crown  works  and  buiklings  at  this 
time  were  Simon  Basyl,  Surveyor^  Thomas  Baldwin,  Comp- 
troller^ and  A¥illiam  Portinton,  Clerk. 

The  salary  of  Simon  Basyl  was  discontinued  after  the  last 
day  of  December,  1615,  and  Inigo  Jones  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor in  his  stead,  with  pay  commencing  from  the  1st  of  October, 
1615,  at  the  rate  of  8^  per  diem  for  his  entertainment,  80'' 
per  annum  for  his  recompence  of  availes,  and  2*  8^^  per  diom  for 
riding  and  travelling  charges  "  to  sundry  of  His  Majesty's 
Houses." 

This  I  learn  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Pajmiaster  of  the 
Works,  preserved  in  the  Audit  Office,  and  am  thus  enabled  to 
state  with  accuracy  the  precise  period  of  Inigo's  accession  to 
office.  The  King's  warrant  to  Lord  Hay  for  the  issue  of 
livery  from  the  royal  wardrobe  to  the  new  surveyor  is  dated 
16th  March,  1616  :  "if  this  were  his  first  suit,''  says  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, "the  date  of  his  accession  to  office  could  be  fixed." ^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  order  for  the  first 
issue  to  Inigo,  for  distinct  warrants  were  given  only  upon  new 
appointments,  the  after-expenses  being  allowed  from  year  to 
year  by  a  general  warrant  covering  the  whole  cost  of  the  ward- 
robe. In  the  schedule  for  1621,  of  sums  due  yearly  at  the 
feast  of  All  Saints,  by  the  keeper  of  the  Great  AVardrobe,  for 
Liveries  to  the  difterent  officers  and  servants  of  the  Crown, 
I  find 

To  luhjo  Jones^  Surveyor  of  his  3Ia'^  Worses       .     xij"  xv^  x'^." 

Now  this  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  sum  for  livery  allowed  by 
King  James's  warrant  to  Lord  Hay,  before  referred  to. 

In  1629,   a  grant  was   made  to  Inigo  of  the  sum  of  xlvj" 

^  See  his  Palladio  in  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  the  fac-simile 
Sketch-Book,  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from 
the  original  in  his  Grace's  possession. 

-  Lives  of  British  Artists,  vol.  iv.,  p.  97. 

^  Audit  Office  Enrolments. 
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yearly,  as  an  et^uivalent  for  house-rent.  I  have  transcribed  the 
royal  authority  for  the  payment  of  this  sum  to  luigo  Jones, 
from  the  books  of  the  Audit  Office  : — 

[Audit  Office  Enrolments,  vol  ii.,  p.  40-i.] 

"  Charles  by  the  G-race  of  God  &c. — to  the  Threar  and  un- 
derthrear  of  or  Exclieq*"  now  being  and  w<^^  hereafter  from  the 
tyme  shalbe  and  to  all  other  our  officers  and  ministers  to  whome 
it  may  appertaine — Greeting — ^\  hereas  the  Surveyors  of  the 
Workes  unto  our  predecessors  haue  formly  had  a  dwelling  house 
in  o""  pallace  of  Westminster  belonging  unto  them  as  incident 
to  that  place,  untill  the  same  was  to  their  preiudice  alienated 
from  them :  And  forasmuch  as  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  in  the  tyme  of  C  late  deare  father  king  James  of  happye 
memory  deceased,  one  Symou  Basill  Esqr  being  then  Surveyor 
of  the  Workes,  had  a  dwelling  house  in  the  office  of  o""  workes 
called  Scotland  yeard  w'^'^  house  together  w''^  some  storehouses 
there  being  pulled  downe  by  the  sayd  Symon  Basill  hee  pro- 
cured a  Lease  of  that  parte  of  the  said  yard  and  built  severall 
houses  thereupon  for  his  owne  private  beuefitt  soe  as  o"^  Sur- 
veyor hath  paid  a  ffine  and  is  answerable  for  a  yearely  rent 
to  the  value  of  forty  sixe  poundes  p  ann.  for  one  of  the  houses. 
Wee  doo  therefore  make  known  to  you  o''  said  Threar  and 
Underthrear  that  of  o''  speciale  grace  and  ffavor  unto  o""  trustie 
and  welbeloved  Servant  Inigo  Jones  Esq""  now  Surveyor  of  o»" 
Workes  as  well  in  consideracion  of  his  good  and  faithfull  service 
done  both  to  our  said  late  deare  ffathcr  and  to  us  as  for  diverse 
other  good  consideracions  us  hereunto  moving  wee  are  pleased 
to  give  and  graunte  unto  him  the  some  of  forty  sixe  pounds  of 
currant  money  of  England  p""  ann  for  the  rent  of  his  said 
dwelling  house,  and  doe  by  these  presents  will  and  command 
you  aswell  the  officers  of  o""  Workes  to  enter  the  same  monethly 
w'li  other  allowaunces  and  enterteynem'^  as  alsoe  the  paymaster 
of  0'  said  workes  now  being  and  that  hereafter  for  the  tyme 
shalbe  out  of  o''  Treasure  from  tyme  to  tyme  remayning  in  his 
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liaucles  and  custodie  to  pay  unto  the  said  Inigo  Jones  the  said 
allowaunce  of  fortie  sixepoundes  p'"  aim  for  the  rout  ofliis  sayd 
house,  iu  such  manner  as  other  allowaunces  and  entertey'^  of 
that  office  are  usually  paid,  the  first  payem*  to  begin  from  the 
fteast  of  the  Annunciacon  of  the  blessed  Vergine  Mary  last  past 
before  the  date  hereof  and  to  continue  during  his  naturall  life. 
And  theise  o'  Ires  shalbe  sufficient  warr*  and  discharge  aswell 
to  the  said  Payemaster  of  o''  workes  for  the  due  paye*^  of  the  sayd 
some  of  fortie  sixe  poundes  pr  ann  as  to  the  Auditors  of  o"^ 
Imprests  and  all  other  o""  officers  whom  it  may  coucern,  for 
o-ivino-  allowaunce  thereof  from  tyme  to  tyme  upon  his  Ac- 
comptes.  Given  under  o''  signet  at  o'"  pallace  of  Westminster 
the  third  day  of  Aprill  [1629]  in  the  ffifth  yeare  of  o''  Raigne." 
Jones"'s  annual  receipts  from  the  Crown  were,  nearly  as  I 
conceive,  as  follows  : — 


Entertainment  at  8i>.  per  diem    , 

Recompence  of  Availes 

Expenses  when  he  rideth  esteemed  at 

Value  of  Livery 

Equivalent  for  House  Rent 


or  about  dPloOO  of  our  money. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  to  set  aside  in  future  (if  possible) 
the  statements  of  Walpole  and  his  followers.  "His  fee  as 
surveyor,"  says  Walpole,  "  was  eight  shillings  and  four  pence 
per  day,  with  an  allowance  of  forty-six  pounds  a  year  for  house 
rent,  besides  a  clerk  and  incidental  expenses.  What  greater 
rewards  he  had  are  not  upon  record.  Considering  the  havoc 
made  in  offices  and  repositories  during  the  war,  one  is  glad  of 
beinii'  able  to  recover  the  smallest  notices."^    This  is  copied  by 

^  Anecdote?  Iiy  Dallaway,  ii.,  ■i4\. 
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Mr.  Cuniiiugham  into  his  life  of  Inigo  Joues  ; '  but  Jones''s 
annual  allowance  is  still  more  inaccurately  stated  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's excellent  Annals  of  the  Stage.^  "  I  may  here  add,"  he 
says,  "on  the  authority  of  Harl.  MS.  No.  1857,  the  annual 
allowance  for  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  the  AVorks,  the  situation 
at  this  time  held  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  given  in  the  following 
form  : — 


Surveyor 


THE  WORKS. 

Mr.  Jones 

Fee  36/.  2^.  Od. 

One  Clarke  at  6d.  per 

day. 
Expenses  when  he  wri- 
teth.  at  6^.  per  day, 

£ 
'I'l'l 

s.    d. 

5     2 

estimated  at  53/.  6s. 

Hd. 

Botehire,    at    20^^.    per 

day,  13/.  (is.  8d. 

Mr.  Collier  meant  to  refer,  I  presume,  to  Harl.  MS.  4257 
(not  1857)  where  Inigo's  income  as  surveyor  stands  as  fol- 
lows :- 

THE  WORKES  (fol.  22) 

Surveyor     Mr.  Jones 


Fee  S6^.  10^  One 
Clearke  at  6^.  a  day 
Expenses  when  hee 
rideth  at  4^.  a  day 
esteemed  at  .£'53.  5.  8 
Botehire  at  20^.  a 
dav  .£13.  6.  8. 


112     5 


(f. 
10 


^  Lives  of  British  Artists,  iv.,  99. 
'  Collier,  i.,  379. 
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The  Harl.  MS.  181S  (fol.  21  b.)  gives  the  riding  Expences 
of  the  Surveyor  in  159'3  at  four  shillings  a  day,  and  the  Boat- 
hire  at  tlie  same  rate. 

THE  WORKES. 

S'^veyo'" 

Fee  at  20^  p''  diem — One  Clerk  6^.  per 
diem — Expences  when  lie  ridetli  at  4^.  per 
diem.     Boate  hire  at  4".  p"^  diem 
In  1610,  the  salary  of  Simon  Basyl  Avas  as  follows  (Harl, 

MS.,  1857,  fol.  18):— 


Surveyor 


THE  WORKES. 

Mr.  IJasill  Fee  2^  a  day— 36".  KK 
(3ne  Clearke  att  6^.  a 
day  9".  2^  6^1.  Ex- 
penses when  hee  ri- 
deth  att  ■l^  a  day 
esteemed  at 

53".  5^  8d. 
Botehire  13".  6^  8^. 
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I  purpose  printing  in  the  second  volume  of  these  Papers 
(should  the  Society  continue  to  think  my  communications  of 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant  their  insertion)  several  curious 
extracts  from  an  account  now  before  me  of  the  "  Charges  in- 
curred in  building  a  Banquetting  House  at  Whitehall  and 
erecting  a  new  Pier  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  for  the  con- 
veyance of  stone  from  thence  to  Whitehall.'"  Inigo  Jones's 
Banqueting  House  at  AVhitehall  has  other  interesting  features 
(invisible  though  they  be)  than  the  breadth  and  harmonious 
proportions  of  its  architecture :  as  the  court  playhouse  upon 
great  occasions,  it  is  inseparably  allied  with  the  history  of  our 
earlv  theatres,  with  Lowcn  and  with  Taylor,  with  the  masques 
of  Jonson  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
and  Shirley. 

P.  Cunningham. 
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Art.  XXIV. — On  the  icord  "  Ducdame^''  in  As  You  Like  it. 

The  notes  of  the  commentators  on  this  word,  which  occurs 
in  a  song  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Collier  judiciously  omits  the  accent  Ducdame,  for,  it  being 
necessarily  a  trisyllable,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  verse, 
if  any  accent  were  required,  we  ought  to  print  Ducdame.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  Avord  being  a  trisyllable  shows  at  once  the  in- 
consistency of  attempting  to  establish  a  connexion  with  the 
old  country  song,  commencing, — 

'•'■Dame,  what  makes  your  ducks  to  die  V 

on  which  Whiter  and  Farmer  have  so  elaborately  written,  and 
which  Mr.  Knight  pronounces  much  more  rational  than  Han- 
mer's  conjecture  of  due  ad  me.,  which  is  forced  and  unnecessary, 
I  admit,  but  not  quite  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  Jaques  was 
using  some  countr}'-  call  of  a  woman  to  her  ducks.  Mr.  Collier 
seems  correct  when  he  says  that  Jaques's  declaration  of  its  beino- 
"  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a  circle  "  is  merely  a  jeer 
upon  the  ignorance  of  Amiens.  In  other  words,  Amiens  un- 
derstood as  little  about  Ducdame  as  Mr.  Knight  and  the  com- 
mentators, and  the  answer  of  Jaques  is  playful,  not  a  serious 
exposition  of  the  word. 

I  have  recently  met  with  a  passage  in  an  uncollated  MS.  of 
the  "  Vision  of  Piers  Plougliman,'"  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  Ducdame  is  a  burden  of  an  old 
song,  an  explanation  which  exactly  agrees  with  its  position  in 
the  song  of  Jaques.     The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Thanne  sete  ther  some, 

And  sunge  at  the  ale. 

And  helpen  to  erye  that  half  akre 

With  Dusadam-me-me^'' 

MS.  Raid.  Pod.  137,  f.  G. 
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To  show  that  this  is  evidently  intended  for  the  burden  of  a 
song,  we  need  only  compare  it  with  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  printed  edition  : — 

"And  thaune  scten  somme, 
And  songen  atte  nale, 
And  holpen  ere  this  half  acre 
With  How.)  trolly  lolly T 

Piers  Plowiliman^  ed.  Wright,  p.  1 24. 

Making  allowances  for  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  the  appearance  of  "  Piers  Ploughman  "  and  "As  You 
Like  It,""  is  there  too  great  a  difference  between  Dusadam-me- 
me  and  Duc-da-me  to  warrant  my  belief  that  the  latter  is  a 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  more  ancient  refrain?  At  all 
events,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  commentators  have 
not  produced  any  old  word  equally  near  it  in  their  dissertations 
on  its  meaning. 

This  word  may  also  possibly  be  intended  by  Dmee  !  dmee  ! 
dmee !  in  Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  (Shakespeare  Society's 
reprint,)  p.  32.  Mr.  Collier,  however,  thinks  it  "most  likely 
an  abbreviation  of  Dear  me.'''' 

J.  0.  Halliwell. 
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Art.  XXV. — Signature  of  John  Shakespeare.  William 
Shakespeare'' s  Papers. 
The  Athena3ura  of  IMarcli  2nd  contained  a  review  of  "  the 
Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  his  Life."  As  I  have 
long-  felt  a  very  particular  interest  in  the  biography  of  the 
poet,  and  would  gladly  contribute  my  mite  on  any  occasion  to 
the  general  treasury  of  facts  that  tend  to  throw  any  degree  of 
light  on  the  history  of  himself  or  of  those  connected  with 
him,  I  beg  to  make  a  suggestion  that  occurred  to  me  some 
months  ago,  in  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  the  review. 

The  reviewer  says  (p.  191,)  "  It  has  been  a  point  much 
controverted  of  late  years,  whether  the  poet's  father  could  or 
could  not  write  his  own  name.  Malone  assures  us  that  John 
Shakespeare  could  not  write  his  own  name,  that  he  was  a 
marksman,  and  that  his  mark  'nearly  resembles  the  letter  A., 
and  was  probably  chosen  in  honour  of  the  lady  he  had 
married." " 

Malone  was  evidently  not  aware  that  a  considerable  number 
of  those  persons  who  make  use  of  marks,  from  an  inability  to 
write  their  names,  adopt  a  sigmuu,  which  "  nearly  resembles 
the  letter  A. ;"'  the  same  being  formed  thus :  (A).  The 
adoption  of  this  mark  as  a  mode  of  signature  was  doubtless 
first  suggested  by  the  caret  ,•  or  rather,  such  mark  was 
identical  therewith,  and  originally  used  as  the  means  of 
expressing,  independently  of  its  vicarious  signification,  that 
the  power  of  writing  the  name  was  wanting. 

During  many  years,  in  which  I  attended  as  an  assistant  in 
the  office  of  my  late  father,  (the  Registiy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Nottingham)  I  had  numberless  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  various  modes  of  signature  to  official  documents  ;  and  my 
experience  records  the  fact  that,  although  the  much  larger 
portion  of  markspeople  signed  with  the  cross  (X)  ("t")?  J^^ 
many,  very  many,  used  the  caret.  And  by  this  natne  was 
the  mark  in  question  repeatedly  noticed  by  clerks,  apparitors. 
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and  others,  in  the  course  of  office  business.  ^Ir.  ]\Ialone''s 
remark  that  John  Shakespeare  used  a  mark  nearly  resembling 
the  letter  A.,  as  probably  "  chosen  in  honour  of  the  lady 
he  had  married,""  appears  to  myself,  therefore,  sufficiently 
ludicrous.  Perhaps  these  observations  may  be  deemed  of 
little  moment :  the}",  however,  seem  to  mt  to  be  called  for  by 
JSIr.  Malone^s  comment  on  the  mark  used  by  the  father  of 
Shakespeare. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  that  the  late 
Colonel  John  Gilbert  Cooper  Gardiner,  of  Thurgarton  Priory, 
Nottinghamshire,  (who  for  many  years  commanded  the  Militia 
of  that  county)  was  descended  from  Lady  Barnard.  Holding 
a  commission  in  the  regiment  under  Col.  G,''s  command,  I 
was,  in  1831,  thrown  much  into  the  colonel's  society,  during 
the  month''s  training  and  exercise  of  the  corps  which  took 
place  in  that  year.  We  had  many  conversations  on  the 
subject  of  Shakespeare's  life,  when  he  referred  to  his  con- 
nection Vtith  the  fimily  of  the  bard  in  the  person  of  his 
ancestress.  Lady  Barnard.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  fre- 
quently been  applied  to,  by  literary  men  of  eminence  con- 
nected with  the  Shakespeare  inquiries,  for  information  as  to 
his  possession  of  any  MSS.,  or  other  remains  of  Shakespeare; 
but  that  his  reply  had  uniformly  been,  that  his  family  papers 
were  so  confusedly  mixed  up  with  the  documents  relating  to  his 
estates  and  other  miscellaneous  writings,  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  make  an  entire  and  satisfactoiy  search.  He  still 
proposed,  at  some  future  period,  to  go  thoroughly  into  such  an 
investigation  ;  and  I  repeatedly  urged  the  strong  desii'e  I 
entertained  to  assist  him  on  the  occasion,  if  he  would  accept 
my  very  zealous  services. 

Such  inquiry,  liowever,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  never 
effected.  He  died,  and  his  ancient  family-seat  fell  into  the 
hands  of  strangers.  His  personal  effects  were  sold  by  auction 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  should  conceive  that  the  bulk  of 
his  papers  went  into  the  hands  of  his  executors,  although  it  is 
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not  unlikely  that,  as  lie  left  no  family  representative  and  the 
estates  passed  to  mortgagees,  the  old  and  useless  muniments 
might  be  given  up,  with  little  examination,  to  the  party 
possessing  the  Priory  where  they  were  deposited.  Who  the 
executors  were  I  am  not  informed  ;  but  as  Col.  G.'s  brother- 
in-law  was  Mr.  Lysons,  (one  of  the  authors  of  the  several 
county  histories)  that  gentleman  may  be  supposed  to  know 
something  of  the  matter.  I  should  much  congratulate  myself, 
should  this  communication  happily  lead  to  any  desirable  result. 
Ool.  Gardiner  originally  bore  the  name  of  Cooper,  and 
was  grandson  of  John  Gilbert  Cooper,  the  poet,  whose 
portrait,  by  Hogarth,  together  with  a  copy  of  D'Avenant's 
Plays  Avith  his  autograph  inscribed,  fell  into  my  possession  at 
the  sale  of  the  coloners  eftects.  As  it  is  just  possible  that 
this  communication  may  afford  some  clue  which  others  may 
be  disposed  to  follow  up,  it  may  be  worthy  of  insertion  among 
the  Shakespeare  Papers. 

Robert  Bigsby,  LL.D. 

Repton,  near  Burton-upon-Trent, 
June  28th,  1844. 
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PREFACE. 


In  issuing  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers,"  the  Council  has  much  satisfaction  in 
referring  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  contributions, 
to  the  importance  of  most  of  them  (as  illustrative  of 
the  works  of  our  great  dramatist  and  early  stage-litera- 
ture), and  to  the  manner  in  which  all  tend  to  carry  out 
the  general  objects  of  the  Society.  They  show  also  the 
wide  interest  taken  in  inquiries  of  the  kind,  extending 
even  to  some  of  our  remoter  colonies. 

Another  gratifying  point,  more  fully  established  by 
the  present  volume,  is  the  active  and  persevering  spirit 
of  research  generated  by  the  continued  labours  of  the 
Society.  Individuals  who  have  old  books  or  documents 
in  their  hands  have  thus  been  induced  to  explore  their 
dusty  depositories ;  and  the  result  has  been,  among  other 
things,  the  discovery  of  several  highly  curious  and 
valuable  tracts  by  dramatic  contemporaries  of  Shake- 
speare, which  have  hitherto  remained  in  utter  conceal- 
ment. Two  of  these,  a  Pageant  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
and  a  poem  by  Robert  Greene  (the  only  entire  work  in 
verse  he  perhaps  ever  wrote)  are  included  in  the  en- 
suing pages,  as  too  brief  to  form  separate  publications. 
They  have  never  been  heard  of  before. 
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The  Council  has  also  been  put  in  possession  of  a 
printed  satirical  production  in  rhyme,  by  John  Lanham, 
the  distinguished  actor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  one 
company  of  the  Queen's  Players  in  1590,  and  who  until 
now  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  an  author :  two  un- 
known and  unique  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Philip 
Stubbes,  the  early  adversary  of  dramatic  performances 
and  other  popular  amusements,  have  likewise  been 
transmitted  from  the  country ;  but  all  arrived  too  late 
to  be  inserted  in  the  volume  now  issued. 

It  will  be  seen  too  that  some  new  manuscript  sources 
of  interesting  information  have  been  opened,  particularly 
by  a  member  who  is  in  all  respects  qualified  to  aid  the 
design  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

The  Council  trusts  that  no  exertions  will  be  relaxed 
by  the  members  at  large,  and  that  year  after  year  it 
may  be  able  to  present  volumes  with  increased  claims 
to  approbation.  The  liberality  of  individuals,  who  have 
impoverished  their  own  peculiar  stores  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  generally  useful,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated  nor  too  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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Art.  I. — Origin  of  the  Induction  to  Shakespeare  s  "  Taming  of 
the  Shreiv.'''' 

It  strikes  me  that  I  have  found  the  original  of  the  Induction 
to  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew;"  and  my  object  in  forwarding 
the  present  paper  is  that  some  member  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society  should  throw  farther  light  upon  the  subject. 

Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  iv.,  117,  edit. 
1824,  informs  us  that  a  collection  of  comic  stories  by  Richard 
Edwards,  dated  1570,  and  printed  in  black  letter,  contained 
the  incidents  of  the  Induction  in  question.  This  fact  does  not 
depend  upon  the  statement  of  Collins  that  he  had  the  book, 
but  upon  the  assertion  of  Warton  that  he  himself  had  seen  it. 
He  adds,  that  the  library  was  dispersed,  and  nobody  seems 
to  have  heard  since  of  the  volume.  It  would  be  singular  if 
the  amusing  collection  made  by  Edwards,  and  published  in 
1570,  were  never  reprinted  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  I  have  now  in 
my  hands  a  portion  of  a  reprint  of  it,  containing  the  very  tale 
on  which  the  Induction  to  Shakespeare's  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  and  to  the  older  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  was  founded. 
It  is  a  mere  fragment  of  a  book,  and  contains  no  more  than 
this  story,  so  that  we  can  only  judge  of  its  date  by  its  type 
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and  orthography  :  the  type  aud  orthography  appear  to  me  to 
be  as  old  as  about  the  year  1620  or  1630,  and  it  begms  upon 
p.  59,  and  ends  upon  p.  67.  Of  the  orthography  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  from  what  follows  ;  and,  having 
been  a  student  of  old  books  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
I  think  I  can  speak  positively  to  the  date  of  the  type,  which 
is  rather  large  Roman  letter,  much  worn  and  battered.  The 
words,  "the  fifth  event,'"  at  the  commencement,  show  that 
four  stories  preceded  it,  but  by  how  many  it  was  followed  it  is 
impossible  to  decide.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  old 
Language  of  1570  had  been  in  some  degree  modernized  in 
1620  or  16-30,  but  upon  that  j)oint  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  offer  an  opinion. 

If  my  conjecture  be  correct,  that  Edwards"'s  story-book  of 
1570  was  reprinted  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards,  and  that 
my  five  leaves  are  a  portion  of  that  reprint,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  source  of  the  Induction  to  "  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew ;" 
for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Shakespeare's  comedy  was  con- 
structed upon  the  older  play,  in  which  the  Induction  stands, 
in  substance,  as  it  is  given  by  our  immortal  dramatist.  I  sub- 
join a  Terbatim  et  literatim  copy  of  my  fragment,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  any  farther  information  regarding  it,  either 
through  "  The  Shakespeare  Society''s  Papers,"  or  otherwise. 

H.  G.  Norton. 

Liverpool,  March  4,  1845. 

"  THE  WAKING  MANS  DREAME. 

"  The  Fifth  Event. 

"  The  Greek  proverbe  saith,  that  a  man  is  but  the  dreame 
of  a  shaddow,  or  the  shaddow  of  a  dreame  :  is  there  then  any- 
thing more  vaine  then  a  shadow,  which  is  nothing  in  it  selfe, 
being  but  a  privation  of  light  framed  by  the  opposition  of  a 
thicke  body  unto  a  luminous  ?  is  there  any  thing  more  frivolous 
then  a  dreame,  which  hath  no  subsistence  but  in  the  hollow- 
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nesse  of  a  sleeping  braine,  and  which,  to  speake  properly,  is 
nothinof  but  a  meere  oatheriuo;  tooether  of  Ohimericall  Images  ? 
and  this  is  it  which  makes  an  ancient  say,  that  we  are  but 
dust  and  shadow  :  our  life  is  compared  unto  those,  who  sleep- 
ing dreame  that  they  eate,  and  waking  find  themselves  empty 
and  hungry  ;  and  who  is  he  that  doth  not  find  this  experi- 
mented in  himselfe,  as  often  as  he  revolves  in  his  memory  the 
time  which  is  past  1  who  can  in  these  passages  of  this  world 
distino-uish  the  things  which  have  been  done  from  those  that 
have  beene  dreamed  ?  vanities,  delights,  riches,  pleasures,  and 
all  are  past  and  gone ;  are  they  not  dreames  ?  What  hath  our 
pride  and  pompe  availed  us  ?  say  those  poore  miserable  soules 
shut  up  in  the  inferuall  prisons  :  where  is  our  bravery  become, 
and  the  glorious  show  of  our  magnificence  ?  all  these  things 
are  passed  like  a  flying  shadow,  or  as  a  post  who  hastens  to 
his  journeyes  end.  This  is  it  which  caused  the  ancient 
Comicke  Poet  to  say  that  the  world  was  nothing  but  an  uni- 
versall  Comedy,  because  all  the  passages  thereof  serve  but  to 
make  the  wisest  laugh  :  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Demo- 
critics,  all  that  is  acted  on  this  great  Theater  of  the  whole 
world,  when  it  is  ended,  diflers  in  nothing  from  what  hath  bin 
acted  on  a  Players  stage :  the  mirrour  which  I  will  heere  set 
before  your  eyes  will  so  lively  expresse  all  these  verities,  and 
so  truly  shew  the  vanities  of  all  the  greatuesse  and  opulencies 
of  the  earth,  that  although  in  these  Events  I  gather  not 
either  examples  not  farre  distant  from  our  times,  or  that  have 
beene  published  by  any  other  writer,  yet  I  beleeve  that  the 
serious  pleasantnesse  of  this  one  will  supply  its  want  of  novelty, 
and  that  its  repetition  will  neither  bee  unfruitfull  nor  unpleasing. 
"  In  the  time  that  Phillip  Duke  of  Burgundy  (who  by  the 
gentlenesse  and  curteousuesse  of  his  carriage  purchaste  the  name 
of  good)  guided  the  reines  of  the  country  oi  Flanders.,  this  prince, 
who  was  of  an  humour  pleasing,  and  full  of  judicious  goodnesse, 
rather  then  silly  simplicity,  used  pastimes  which  for  their  sin- 
gularity are  commonly  called  the  pleasures  of  Princes :  after 
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this  manner  he  no  lesse  shewed  the  quaintnesse  of  his  wit  then 
his  prudence. 

"  Being  in  Bruxelles  with  all  his  Court,  and  having  at  his  table 
discoursed  amply  enough  of  the  vanities  and  greatnesse  of  this 
world,  he  let  each  one  say  his  pleasure  on  this  subject,  whereon 
was  alleadged  grave  sentences  and  rare  examples  :  walking 
towards  the  evening  in  the  towne,  his  head  full  of  divers 
thoughts,  he  found  a  Tradesman  lying  in  a  corner  sleeping 
very  soundly,  the  fumes  of  Bacchus  having  surcharged  his 
braine.  I  describe  this  mans  drunkenesse  in  as  good  manner 
as  I  can  to  the  credit  of  the  party.  This  vice  is  so  common 
in  both  the  superior  and  inferiour  Germany,  that  divers,  making 
glory  and  vaunting  of  their  dexterity  in  this  art,  encrease 
their  praise  thereb}^,  and  hold  it  for  a  brave  act.  The  good 
Duke,  to  give  his  followers  an  example  of  the  vanity  of  all  the 
magnificence  with  which  he  w'as  invironed,  devised  a  meanes 
farre  lesse  dangerous  than  that  which  Dionysius  the  Tyrant 
used  towards  Democles,  and  which  in  pleasantnesse  beares  a 
marvellous  utility.  He  caused  his  men  to  carry  away  this 
sleeper,  with  whom,  as  with  a  blocke,  they  might  doe  what 
they  would,  without  awaking  him ;  he  caused  them  to  carry 
him  into  one  of  the  sumptuosest  parts  of  his  Pallace,  into 
a  chamber  most  state-like  furnished,  and  makes  them  lay 
him  on  a  rich  bed.  They  presently  strip  him  of  his  bad 
cloathes,  and  put  him  on  a  very  fine  and  cleane  shirt,  in  stead  of 
his  own,  which  was  foule  and  filthy.  They  let  him  sleepe  in 
that  place  at  his  ease,  and  whilest  hee  settles  his  drinke  the 
Duke  prepares  the  pleasantest  pastime  that  can  be  imagined. 

"  In  the  morning,  this  drunkard  being  awake  drawes  the 
curtaines  of  this  brave  rich  bed,  sees  himselfe  in  a  chamber 
adorned  like  a  Paradice,  he  considers  the  rich  furniture  with 
an  amazement  such  as  you  may  imagine  :  he  beleeves  not  his 
eyes,  but  layes  liis  fingers  on  them,  and  feeling  them  open, 
yet  perswades  himselfe  they  are  shut  by  sleep,  and  that  all  he 
sees  is  but  a  pure  drcame. 
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"  Assoone  as  lie  was  knowne  to  be  awake,  in  comes  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Dukes  house,  who  were  instructed  by  the  Duke 
what  they  should  do.  There  were  pages  bravely  apparelled, 
Gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  Gentleman  waiters,  and  the  High 
Chamberlaine,  who,  all  in  faire  order  and  without  laughing, 
bring  cloathing  for  this  new  guest :  they  honour  him  with  the 
same  great  reverences  as  if  hee  were  a  Soveraigne  Prince  ;  they 
serve  him  bare  headed,  and  aske  him  what  suite  hee  will  please 
to  weare  that  day. 

"  This  fellow,  affrighted  at  the  first,  beleeving  these  things  to 
be  inchantment  or  dreames,  reclaimed  by  these  submissions, 
tooke  heart,  and  grew  bold,  and  setting  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  chused  amongst  all  the  apparell  that  they  presented 
unto  him  that  which  he  liked  best,  and  which  hee  thought  to 
be  fittest  for  him  :  he  is  accommodated  like  a  King,  and  served 
with  such  ceremonies,  as  he  had  never  scene  before,  and  yet 
beheld  them  without  sajung  any  thing,  and  with  an  assured 
countenance.  This  done,  the  greatest  Nobleman  in  the  Dukes 
Court  enters  the  chamber  with  the  same  reverence  and  honour 
to  him  as  if  he  had  been  their  Soveraigne  Prince  (Phillip  with 
Princely  delight  beholds  this  play  from  a  private  place)  ;  divers 
of  purpose  petitioning  him  for  pardons,  which  hee  grants  with 
such  a  countinance  and  gravity,  as  if  he  had  had  a  Crowne  on 
his  head  all  his  life  time. 

"  Being  risen  late,  and  dinner  time  appi'oaching,  they  asked 
if  he  were  pleased  to  have  his  tables  covered.  He  likes  that 
very  well.  The  table  is  furnished,  where  he  is  set  alone,  and 
under  a  rich  Canopie  :  he  eates  with  the  same  ceremony  which 
was  observed  at  the  Dukes  meales  ;  he  made  good  clieere,  and 
chawed  with  all  his  teeth,  but  only  drank  with  more  modera- 
tion then  he  could  have  wisht,  but  the  Majesty  which  he 
represented  made  him  refraine.  All  taken  away,  he  was 
entertained  with  new  and  pleasant  things :  they  led  him  to 
walke  about  the  great  Chambers,  Galleries,  and  Gardens  of 
the   Pallace  (for  all   this   meri-iment   was  played  witliin  the 
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gates,  they  being  shut  only  for  recreation  to  the  Duke  and  the 
principall  of  his  Court)  :  they  shewed  him  all  the  richest  and 
most  pleasantest  things  therin,  and  talked  to  him  thereof  as  if 
they  had  all  beene  his,  Avhich  he  heard  with  an  attention  and 
contentment  beyond  measure,  not  saying  one  word  of  his  base 
condition,  or  declaring  that  they  tooke  him  for  another. .  They 
made  him  passe  the  afternoone  in  all  kind  of  sports  ;  musicke, 
dancing,  and  a  Comedy,  spent  some  part  of  the  time.  They 
talked  to  him  of  some  State  matters,  whereunto  he  answered 
according  to  his  skill,  and  like  a  right  Twelfetide  King. 

"  Super  time  approaching,  they  aske  this  new  created  Prince 
if  he  would  please  to  have  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  his  Court 
to  sup  and  feast  with  him  ;  whereat  he  seemed  something  un- 
willing, as  if  hee  would  not  abase  his  dignity  unto  such  fami- 
liarity :  neverlesse,  counterfeiting  humanity  and  affability,  he 
made  signes  that  he  condiscended  thereunto  :  he  then,  towards 
night,  was  led  with  sound  of  Trumpets  and  Hoboyes  into  a 
faire  hall,  where  long  Tables  were  set,  which  were  presently 
covered  with  divers  sorts  of  dainty  meates,  the  Torches  shined 
in  every  corner,  and  made  a  day  in  the  midst  of  a  night :  the 
Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen  were  set  in  fine  order,  and  the 
Prince  at  the  upper  end  in  a  higher  seat.  The  service  was 
magnificent ;  the  musicke  of  voyces  and  instruments  fed  the 
eare,  whilest  mouthes  found  their  food  in  the  dishes.  Never 
was  the  imaginary  Duke  at  such  a  feast :  carousses  begin  after 
the  manner  of  the  Country  ;  the  Prince  is  assaulted  on  all 
sides,  as  the  Owle  is  assaulted  by  all  the  Birdes,  when  he 
begins  to  soare.  Not  to  seeme  uncivill,  he  would  doe  the  like 
to  his  good  and  faithfull  subjects.  They  serve  him  with  very 
strong  wine,  good  Hipocras^  which  hee  swallowed  downe  in 
great  draughts,  and  frequently  redoubled ;  so  that,  charged 
with  so  many  extraordinaryes,  he  yeelded  to  deaths  cousin 
german,  sleep,  which  closed  his  eyes,  stopt  his  eares,  and  made 
him  loose  the  use  of  his  reason  and  all  his  other  sences. 
"  Then  the  right  Duke,  who  had  put  himselfe  among  the  throng 
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of  his  Officers  to  have  the  pleasure  of  this  mummery,  commanded 
that  this  sleeping  man  should  be  stript  out  of  his  brave 
cloathes,  and  cloathed  againe  in  his  old  ragges,  and  so  sleeping 
carried  and  lajd  in  the  same  place  where  he  was  taken  up  the 
night  before.  This  was  presently  done,  and  there  did  he  snort 
all  the  night  long,  not  taking  any  hurt  either  from  the  hard- 
nesse  of  the  stones  or  the  night  ayre,  so  well  was  his  stomacke 
filled  with  good  preservatives.  Being  awakened  in  the  morn- 
ing by  some  passenger,  or  it  may  bee  by  some  that  the  good 
Duke  Philip  had  thereto  appointed,  ha  !  said  he,  ray  friends, 
what  have  you  done  \  you  have  rob''d  mee  of  a  Kingdome,  and 
have  taken  mee  out  of  the  sweetest  and  happiest  dreame  that 
ever  man  could  have  fallen  into.  Then,  very  well  remembring 
all  the  particulars  of  what  had  passed  the  day  before,  he 
related  unto  them,  from  point  to  point,  all  that  had  happened 
unto  him,  still  thinking  it  assuredly  to  bee  a  dreame.  Being 
returned  home  to  his  house,  hee  entertaines  his  wife,  neigh- 
bours, and  friends,  with  this  his  dreame,  as  hee  thought :  the 
truth  whereof  being  at  last  published  by  the  mouthes  of  those 
Courtiers  who  had  been  present  at  this  pleasant  recreation,  the 
good  man  could  not  beleeve  it,  thinking  that  for  sport  they 
had  framed  this  history  upon  his  dreame  ;  but  when  Duke 
Philip^  who  would  have  the  full  contentment  of  this  pleasant 
tricke,  had  shewed  him  the  bed  wherein  he  lay,  the  cloathes 
which  he  had  worne,  the  persons  who  had  served  him,  the  Hall 
wherein  he  had  eaten,  the  gardens  and  galleries  wherein  hee 
had  walked,  hardly  could  hee  be  induced  to  beleeve  what  hee 
saw,  imagining;  that  all  this  was  meere  inchantment  and 
illusion. 

"  The  Duke  used  some  liberality  towards  him  for  to  helpe 
him  in  the  poverty  of  his  family ;  and,  taking  an  occasion 
thereon  to  make  an  Oration  unto  his  Com-tiers  concerning  the 
vanity  of  this  worlds  honours,  hee  told  them  that  all  that 
ambitious  persons  seeke  with  so  much  industry  is  but  smoake, 
and  a  meere  dreame,  and  that  they  are  strucken  with  that 
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pleasant  folly  of  the  Athenian,  who  imagined  all  the  riches 
that  arrived  by  shipping  in  the  haven  of  Athens  to  be  his, 
and  that  all  the  Marchants  were  but  his  factors  :  his  friends 
getting  him  cured  by  a  skilfull  Physitian  of  the  debility  of  his 
brain,  in  lieu  of  giving  them  thanks  for  this  good  office,  he 
reviled  them,  saying  that,  whereas  he  was  rich  in  conceit,  they 
had  by  this  cure  made  him  poore  and  miserable  in  effect. 

"  Harpaste,  a  foole  that  Senecaes  wife  kept,  and  whose  plea- 
sant imagination  this  grave  Phylosoplier  doth  largely  relate, 
being  growne  blind,  could  not  perswade  herselfe  that  she  was 
so,  but  continually  complained  that  the  house  wherein  she 
dwelt  was  dark,  that  they  would  not  open  the  windowes,  and 
that  they  hindred  her  from  setting  light,  to  make  her  beleeve 
she  could  see  nothing  :  hereupon  this  great  Stoick  makes  this 
fine  consideration,  that  every  vitious  man  is  like  unto  this 
foole,  who,  although  he  be  blind  in  his  passion,  yet  thinks  not 
himselfe  to  be  so,  casting  all  his  defect  on  false  surmises, 
whereby  he  seeks  not  only  to  have  his  sinne  worthy  of  excuse 
and  pardon,  but  even  of  praise :  the  same  say  the  covetous, 
ambitious,  and  voluptuous  persons,  in  defence  of  their  imper- 
fections ;  but  in  fine  (as  the  Psalmist  saith),  all  that  must 
passe  away,  and  the  images  thereof  come  to  nothing,  as  the 
dreame  of  him  that  awaketh  from  sleepe. 

"  If  a  bucket  of  water  be  as  truly  water,  as  all  the  sea,  the 
difierence  only  remaining  in  the  quantity,  not  in  the  quality, 
why  shall  we  not  say,  that  our  poore  Brahander  was  a  Sove- 
raigne  Prince  for  the  space  of  fowre  and  twenty  houres,  being 
that  he  received  all  the  honours  and  commodities  thereof:  how 
many  Kings  and  Popes  have  not  lasted  longer,  but  have  dyed 
on  tlie  very  day  of  their  Elections  or  Coronations  ?  As  for 
those  other  pompes,  which  have  lasted  longer,  what  are  they 
else  but  longer  dreames  l  This  vanity  of  worldly  things  is  a 
great  sting  to  a  well  composed  soule,  to  helpe  it  forward  to- 
wards the  heavenly  kingdome."''' 
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Art.  II. — ShaJcespeares  Bast  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In  Article  xvii.  of  "The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers," 
it  is  proposed  that  the  monumeDtal  bust  of  our  great  poet, 
in  Stratford  church,  should  be  again  placed  in  the  condition 
in  which  Malone  found  it,  A  wish  to  this  eflFect  is,  I  appre- 
hend, felt  by  every  w^orthy  pilgrim  to  the  tomb  of  Shake- 
speare ;  but,  much  as  such  a  restoration  may  be  desired,  the 
attempt  would,  certainly,  be  extremely  hazardous,  and  is, 
probably,  impracticable.  The  stone,  of  which  the  monument 
is  made,  is  of  a  very  soft  and  friable  description  ;  the  paint,  of 
which  there  must  be  many  coatings,  has  become  completely 
incorporated  with  it,  and  great  peril  of  injuring  the  features 
would  be  incurred,  if  any  measures  were  adopted  to  displace 
the  mask,  which  overlays-  and  mars  their  delicate  proportions. 
Some  of  the  thick  strata  of  white  lead,  which,  at  Mr.  ]Malone''s 
desire,  were  daubed  on  by  the  coarse  brush  of  a  common  house- 
painter,  might  be  removed ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt 
anything  more,  and  this  alone  would  be  useless. 

The  value  of  this  bust,  both  as  a  likeness  of  the  poet,  and 
as  a  work  of  art,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to 
be :  as  a  likeness,  we  have  every  reason  to  give  it  our  most 
undoubting  confidence.  The  constant  tradition  of  Stratford 
affirms  that  it  was  taken  ft-om  a  cast  after  death  :  Sir  Francis 
Chautrey  told  me,  that  he  was  quite  convinced  such  was  the 
case.  This  eminent  sculptor  praised  the  execution  of  the 
head,  but  thought  that  the  artist,  in  chiselling  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  had  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  rigidity 
of  the  dead  muscles  about  the  mouth,  and  attributed  to  this 
error  on  his  part  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  upper  lip.  > 
The  opinion  of  its  having  been  taken  from  a  cast  of  the  poet's 

^  To  another  friend  Sir  Francis  stated,  that  lie  thought  the  body  and 
hands  were  the  work  of  an  inferior  statuary. 
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features,  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  bald  forehead,  the 
wrinkles  about  the  eyes,  the  slight  fall  in  the  cheek,  the 
fulness  about  the  chin  and  throat  —  all  indicative  of  the 
half  century  of  years  which  the  prototype  of  the  bust  had 
recently  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  his  death  —  but  by  the 
character  of  the  head  itself,  which  at  once  impresses  the 
spectator  with  a  conviction  of  its  being  an  exact  copy  of  an 
existing  original,  and  which,  like  one  of  Sliakespeare"'s  own 
works,  is  devoid  of  all  effort  and  aftectation,  and  is  beautiful 
in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature.  With  regard  to  the 
merits  of  this  monument  as  a  work  of  art — and  those  merits 
develope  themselves  more  and  more  the  longer  it  is  contem- 
plated— I  cannot  do  better  than  quote,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mendation of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  already  given,  some  obser- 
vations on  it  which  were  written  by  R.  B.  Haydon,  June  19th, 
1 828,  in  the  album  kept  in  the  vestry  of  Stratford  church  : — 
"  The  more  this  bust  of  Shakespeare  is  studied,  the  more 
every  one  must  be  convinced  of  its  truth  of  form,  feature,  and 
expression.  Some  one  has  said — '  If  it  he  not  a  fiattering^  at 
least  it  is  a  faithful  resemblance!'  At  least !  The  faithful 
resemblance  of  a  great  man  is  the  most  important  part  of  a 
portrait.  No  ideal,  or  poetical  conception,  however  elevated, 
could  have  exceeded,  or  equalled,  the  form  and  beauty  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  from  the  eyebrows.  The  forehead  is 
as  fine  as  EaphaeFs  or  Bacon''s,  and  the  form  of  the  nose  and 
exquisite  refinement  of  the  mouth,  with  its  amiable,  genial 
hilarity  of  wit  and  good-nature,  so  characteristic,  unideal^ 
bearing  truth  in  every  curve,  with  a  little  bit  of  the  teeth 
shewing  at  the  moment  of  smiling,  which  must  have  been 
often  seen  by  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  Shake- 
speare, and  must  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  sculptor  as 
necessary  to  likeness  when  he  was  dead.  The  whole  bust  is 
stamped  with  an  air  of  fidelity  perfectly  invaluable." 

W.  Harness. 
London,  February  8,  1845. 
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Art.  III. — Did  General  Harrison  kill  "  DicJc  Robinsoii'''  the 

Player  9 

"  When  the  stage  was  put  do^vIl  and  the  rebellion  raised," 
writes  the  well-informed  author  of  Historia  Histrionica,  * 
"  most  of  the  players,  except  Lowin,  Taylor,  and  Pollard, 
(who  were  superannuated)  went  into  the  king's  army,  and, 
like  good  men  and  true,  served  their  old  master,  though  in  a 
different,  yet  more  honourable  capacity.  Eobinson  was  killed 
at  the  taking  of  a  place  (I  think  Basing  House)  by  Harrison, 
he  that  was  after  hanged  at  Charing-cross,  who  refused  him 
quarter,  and  shot  him  in  the  head  when  he  had  laid  do^vn  his 
arms  ;  abusing  scripture  at  the  same  time  in  saying — '  Cursed 
is  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently .'' " 

As  Basing  House  was  taken  on  Tuesday,  the  ]4th  of 
October,  1645,  and  the  name  of  Richard  Robinson  is  found 
among  the  signatures  of  the  players  to  the  dedication  of  the 
first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  1647,  there  is,  possibly, 
it  has  been  thought,  some  mistake  in  this  statement. 

George  Chalmers,  indeed,  sets  the  story  aside  in  a  very 
summary  manner.  "  There  is  a  story  told  by  INIr.  Malone, 
which  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Steevens,  that  General  Harrison 
killed  Robinson  during  the  civil  wars  ;  the  general  crying  out 
with  a  fanatical  tongue,  when  he  gave  the  stroke  of  death — 
'  Cursed  is  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.'  ^ 
But  the  fact  is,  which  is  more  credible  than  the  story,  that 
Richard  Robinson  died  quietly  at  London,  in  March  1647, 
and  was  buried,  without  an  anathema,  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars.  The  parish  register  expressly  records 
that  Richard  Robinson,  a  player^  was  buried  on  the  2Srd 

*  8vo.,  1699,  reprinted  in  the  first  vol.  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ed. 
1825. 
-  Steevens,  1793,  vol.  i.,  p.  366. 
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March  1646-7:  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  the  persons." '  Mr.  Chahners  is  too  positive.  I 
have  now  to  produce  printed  evidence  of  the  time  to  show 
that  "  Robinson  the  player"  Avas  actually  killed  by  Harrison, 
as  the  author  of  Historia  Histrionica  asserts,  and  at  the  taking 
of  Basing  House,  as  he  thinks  rather  than  asserts. 

In  that  rich  collection  of  tracts  relatinc;  to  the  Great 
Rebellion,  presented  by  King  George  III.  to  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  tract  entitled — "  The  Full  and  Last  Mdatlon  of 
all  things  concerning  Basing  House,  tcith  divers  other  Passages  ; 
represented  to  Mr.  SpeaJcer  and  divers  Members  in  the  House. 
By  Mr.  Peters  who  came  from  Lieutenent  Generall  Cromwell., 
^c.  Commanded  to  he  printed  and  published  according  to 
Orders.     London  printed  by  Jane  Coe  1645,"  4o. 

"  JSIr.  Peters'  report  to  Mr.  Speaker"  begins  in  this  way  : — 
"On  Wednesday  the  loth  of  October  ]  645,  Mr.  Peters  came 
from  Basing  upon  some  speciall  concernments  of  the  army, 
and  upon  Thursday  morning  early  was  in  the  House  with  the 
Speaker  and  divers  Members,  and  according  to  their  desire 
o-ave  a  full  relation  of  some  thino-s  concernins;  Basino-  not 
mentioned  in  the  Lieutenant  Generals  Letters,  which  was  to 

this  purpose  : — 

******** 

"  In  the  severall  roomes  and  about  the  house,  there  were 
slaine,  in  view  74,  and  only  one  woman,  the  daughter  of 
Doctor  Griffith,  who  came  forth  railing  against  our  souldiers 
for  their  rough  carriages  towards  her  father,  who  indeed  did 
remember  to  him  his  former  malignancy.  There  lay  upon  the 
grounds,  slaine  by  the  hands  of  INlajor  Harrison  (that  godly 
and  gallant  gentleman)  Major  Cufile,  a  man  of  great  account 
amongst  them  and  a  notorious  papist,  and  Robinson  the  player., 
2vho,  a  little  before  the  storme,  teas  Jcnoion  to  be  mocking  and 
scorning  the  Parliament.'''' 

'  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  178. 
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Hugh  Peters''s  testimony  seems  decisive  on  this  point,  that 
Robinson  the  player  fell  by  the  hands  of  that  godly  and  gallant 
gentleman,  General  Harrison,  and  at  the  siege  of  Basing 
House. 

I  may  add  here  that  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  the  celebrated 
engraver,  was  one  of  the  king''s  soldiers  at  this  siege,  and  that 
every  other  statement  made  in  the  Historia  Histrionica  has 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  discovery. 

One  of  the  principal  witnesses  against  Hugh  Peters  at  his 
trial  was  Dr.  William  Yonoe.  Yoncre  afterwards  wrote  the 
Life  of  Peters  (12°,  1668)  and  at  pp.  7  and  8  he  tells  us  that 
Peters  in  early  life  '■'■came  to  he  the  jester  (or  rather  a  fool)  in 
Shakespeare's  company  of  players^  Peters  was  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  have  been  mistaken,  either  in  the  person  or  in  the 
profession  of  Rohinso7i  the  player.  The  book  of  jests,  attri- 
buted to  Hugh  Peters,  is  well  known. 

As  the  name  of  Richard  Robinson  occurs  among  The  names 
of  the  Principall  Actors  in  all  these  Playes,  prefixed  to  the 
first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare,  a  communication  of  this 
kind  may  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed  out  of  place  in  a  volume  of 
the  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers. 

P.  Cunningham. 

Hammersmith,  18th  November,  1844. 
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Art.  IV, —  The  Bridal  Eun-away  :    an   Essay  on  Juliet's 
Soliloquy. — Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.,  2. 


iv  eiKoai  naai 


fxddois 


"  Gallop  apace,  ye  fiery-footed  steeds, 

Towards  Phoebus'  mansion  ;  such  a  waggoner 

As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 

And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  Night, 

That  run-aimijs  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 

Leap  to  these  arms  untalk'd-of  and  unseen,"  &c.  »S:c. 

Neither  the  turn  of  thought,  nor  the  colouring  of  language, 
in  this  passionate  efiusion  of  wedded  love,  appears  to  me  to  be 
properly  understood.  The  text  still  requires  a  verbal  inter- 
preter; and,  to  this  day,  the  mysterious  "run-away"  remains 
to  be  discovered.  Warburton  imagined  it  to  mean  the  Day, 
and  Steevens,  the  Night ;  but  seeing  that  Day  has  been  other- 
wise personified  in  the  preceding  lines,  and  Night  invoked 
by  name,  we  may  leave  the  opposite  interpretations  to  coun- 
teract each  other,  and  dismiss  the  tautology  of  either. 
Heath  thinks  the  poet  wrote  "  rumour,"  not  "  run-away ;" 
and  Mason  has  little  doubt  that  we  ought  to  read  "  Renomy  ;" 
renomee^  being,  as  he  adds,  the  French  for  "  rumour."  With- 
out waiting  to  combat  conjectures,  neither  of  which  commends 
itself  to  the  ear  or  to  the  taste,  we  may  add  to  them  the 
uncouth  emendation  of  Zachary  Jackson,  who,  himself  a 
printer  and  bookseller,  resolves  the  chief  difficulties  of  our 
poet's  text  into  "  errors  o'  th"*  press,"  and  is  confident  that  a 
simple  transposition  of  the  letters  from  "  run-awaj'es"  into 
"  unawayres"  would  restore  the  true  reading,  and  signif}'  the 
parents  and  neighbours  of  Juliet,  who  being  equally  iinaimres 
of  her  marriage,  or  the  expected  visit  of  her  husband,  would 
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naturally  wink  and  fall  asleep,  as  soon  as  niglit  liad  drawn  the 
curtain  ! 

Were  any  of  those  "amendments"  even  plausible,  we  should 
still  hesitate  to  disturb  the  original  text,  until  found  incapable 
of  explanation,  and,  therefore,  probably  corrupt ;  and  of  that 
text  it  may  be  freely  admitted,  that  Warburton  and  Steevens 
may  have  missed  the  meaning  without  leaving  the  chance  of 
a  discovery  desperate. 

Of  the  remaining  attempts  at  a  solution,  however,  two  only 
deserve  to  be  considered  :  the  first,  that  Romeo  is  the  run- 
away ;  the  second,  that  the  run-away  is  Juliet.  Without 
stating  the  reasons  by  which  either  conjecture  is  sustained,  the 
context  will  make  it  manifest  that  neither  can  be  true.  Juliet"'s 
motive  for  wishing  any  eyes  to  wink  on  the  occasion  was,  that 
the  nocturnal  interview  might  be  "  untalked-of  and  unseen,"  or, 
(dissolving  the  figure)  "  unseen,"  that  it  might  be  "  untalked- 
of."  There  was  surely  no  need  that  Romeo  should  be  hood- 
winked to  ensure  his  silence  ;  and  of  all  the  eyes  in  Verona, 
Juliefs  were  the  least  likely  to  betray  the  secret.  ^ 

But  the  surest  way  of  evicting  every  possible  error  is  by 
establishing  the  truth  ;  and  to  this  I  now  address  myself. 

The  source  of  the  obscurity  which  misleads  us  is,  that  the 
commentators  have  not  sought  the  meaning  of  the  terms  and 
figures  of  the  passage  in  the  peculiar  species  of  poetry  to 
which  it  belongs.  They  have,  in  fact,  failed  to  observe,  that 
the  character  and  language  of  this  soliloquy  is  purely  Hy- 
meneal. Now,  as  every  distinct  class  of  poetry — whether  the 
Anacreontic,  the  Pindaric,  or  the  Bacchanalian — the  pastoral, 
or  the  elegy,  the  love-song,  the  war-song,  or  the  hunting-song 
— has  each  not  only  a  subject  and  a  mythology  sui  generis, 
but  a  suit  of  imagery  and  diction   appropriate  to  itself,  in 

^  Whilst  the  proof -sheet  of  this  essay  was  going  through  the  author's 
hands,  he  met  with  two  suggested  emendations,  which,  to  complete  the 
cycle  of  conjecture,  and  to  obviate  the  notion  of  disrespect  for  the  judgment 
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which  particular  words  and  figures  bear  a  meaning  modified 
and  restricted  by  the  nature  of  the  composition  ; — in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  is  hymeneal,  or  epithalamic,  poetry  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  species  by  its  own  range  of  sen- 
timents and  its  conventional  phraseology.  "  Nemo  doctus  me 
jubeat  Thalassionem  verbis  dicere  non  Thalassionis,"  is  Ben 
Jonson*'s  defence  of  his  profuse  employment  of  the  appropriate 
style  in  his  two  celebrated  Nuptial  ISIasks. ' 

There  will  be  no  difiiculty,  I  suppose,  in  conceding  this  ; 
nor  should  I  shrink  from  the  task  of  sustaining,  by  the  usual 

of  eitter  of  the  accomplished  critics,  he  submits  to  the  reader  with  a 

valeant  quantum — 

"  That    '  ways '    (the  last  syllable    of   '  run-aways ')   ought   to  be 

'  Day's,'  I  feel  next  to  certain ;  but  what  word  preceded  it,  I  do  not 

pretend  to  determine. 

'  Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  Night ! 

rude  ") 
That  >  Day's  eyes  may  whik,  and  Romeo 

soon   J 

Leap  to  these  arms  untalked-of  and  unseen.' 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Collier's  and  Mr.  Knight's  Edition 

of  Shakespeare,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dt/ce,  p.  172. 

"  The  right  reading  we  take  to  be — 

'  That  Lund's  eye  may  wink.' 

"  When  the  L  of  Luna  was  changed  into  R,  and  made  Riina,  then  sense 

was  entirely  lost ;  and  to  give  at  least  some  meaning  to  the  word,  it  was 

made  into  Runa-way.     The  corruption  stood  thus  : — 

'  That  Luna's  eye  may  Avink. 

That  Runa's  eye — 

That  Runa-yvay's  eye.' " 

Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June.,  1845,  p.  580. 

^  The  Hymen^i  ;    or,  solemnities  of  a  Mask  and  Barriers  at  the 

marriage  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 

Suffolk.     1605-6. 

The  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid;  or,  Description  of  a  Mask,  with  the 

Nuptial  Songs,  at  the  Lord  Viscount  Haddington's  marriage  at  court. 

1607-8. 
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method  of  demonstration, '  my  view  of  the  particular  class  to 
which  this  soliloquy  belongs,  were  the  subject  other  than  it  is, 
or  had  we  to  deal  with  the  literature  of  a  period  more  refined 

'  Namely,  by  the  collation  of  parallel  passages,  words,  phrases,  and 
sentiments,  of  which  process  one  or  two  examples  may  suffice  for  the  rest : — 

I. — The  departure  of  Day. 
Gallop  apace,  ye  fiery  footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phoebus'  mansion ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. — Shakespeare. 

1.  Haste  thee,  O  fairest  planet  to  thy  home 

within  the  western  foam : 
Thy  tired  steeds  long  time  have  need  of  rest. 

Spencers  Epithalamion  on  his  own  marriage. 

2.  Haste,  haste,  officious  Sun,  and  send  them  night 
Some  hours  before  it  should. 

B.  Jonsor^s  Epithal.  on  marriage  of  Hierome  West  on,  ^c. 

3.  The  Sun  yet  in  our  half  sphere  sweats ; 

Yet  shadows  turn  ;  noon-point  he  hath  attained : 
His  steeds  will  be  restrained, 
But  gallop  lively  down  the  western  hill. 

Doctor  Donne's  Epithal.  made  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

4.  But,  O  Titan,  thou  dost  dally; 
Hie  thee  to  thy  western  valley. 

George  Wither' s  Epithal.  on  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth. 
II. — The  approach  of  Night. 
Spread  thy  close  curtains,  love  performing  Night,  &c. — Shakespeare. 

1.  Night  her  curtain  doth  display. 

B.  Jonson's  Hymencei. 
2.  Now  welcome.  Night  i        *  *  *  * 

Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  Love  and  me : 
And  in  thy  Fable  mantle  us  enwrap. 

Spenser's  Epithal.  on  his  own  marriage. 
:i.  *  *  *  *  Night, 

That  spreads  her  broad  and  blackest  Aviug 
VOL.  IL  C 
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and  delicate.  Tliere  is  not  a  line  in  it  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  parallel  with  others  harnionising  with  it,  altogether 
in  sentiment,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  imagery  and 
diction, '  extracted  from  the  hj'meneal  poetry  of  cotemporary 
Avriters.  But,  much  as  I  revere  the  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
and  willingly  as  I  would  contribute  my  mite  towards  the 
better  understanding  of  his  works,  I  had  rather  miss  my  aim, 
and  leave  his  meaning  at  the  mercy  of  a  superficial  criticism, 
than  illustrate  himself,  or  the  characters  he  has  drawn,  at  the 
risk  of  offending  either  the  virtue  or  the  delicacy  of  an  age 
which,  if  not  more  pure  in  thought,  is  certainly  more  refined 
in  expression.  I  would  not  presume  to  ask  the  reader's  con- 
currence wdth  the  opinion  that  I  have  formed,  unless,  by  a 
careful  examination,  I  had  satisfied  my  own  mind  on  the 
subject.  I  may  be  right — I  may  be  wrong  ;  that  is  a  (}ucstion 
for  others  to  decide.  But  if  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  a  suspended  credit,  at  least,  for  the  specific  character  I 
have  assigned  to  the  soliloquy,  there  is  left  me  no  alternative 
but  either,  to  remain  silent,  or  to  proceed  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  doubts  and  hesitation  which  must  needs  accom- 
pany my  argument  throughout. 

This  premised,  I  proceed  with  my  task. 

The  first  thing  remarkable  on  the  surface  of  the  soliloquy 
is  the  frequent  and  varied  invocation  of  Night.     For  l)revity- 

Upon  the  world,  now  comes  to  bring 
A  thousand  several-coloured  Loves,  &c. 

B.  JonsorCs  Hymenm. 

4.  Come,  Night,  and  lay  thy  velvet  hand 
On  glorious  day's  out-facing  face. 

Epithalamion  Teratos,  v.  Sest.  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  by  Marloio  and  Chapman. 
^  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  the  notions  and  imagery,  of  which  the 
Nuptial  song  is  susceptible,  are  embodied  in  Juliet's  soliloquy;  but  that 
none  other,  than  what  are  common  to  it  with  that  species  of  poetry  in 
general,  are  to  be  found  there. 
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sake,  T  forbear  to  illustrate,  with  corresponding  quotations 
from  the  cotemporary  poets,  the  peculiar  imagery  so  laA^shly 
bestowed  on  this  mythological  personage.  But  a  reference  to 
the  class  of  poems  in  question  will,  in  this  respect  also, 
furnish  abundant  evidence  that,  in  the  composition  of  this 
piece,  the  mind  of  Shakespeare  was  saturated  with  the  images 
of  hymeneal  poetry,  which  he  has  here  accumulated  not  without 
design. 

I  must  also  observe,  that  the  structure,  no  less  than 
the  spirit,  of  the  soliloquy  is  distinctly  hymeneal.  "  This 
poem,'"  quoth  Ben  Jonson,  speaking  of  the  Epithalamion, 
"  had  for  the  most  part  versum  intercalarem^  or  carmen 
amahwum  ;  and  that  not  always  one,  but  oftentimes  varied, 
and  sometimes  neglected  in  the  same  song."  ^  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  custom  of  the  epithalamic  poets  to  close  every  stanza,  or 
division,  with  a  burden,  or  refrein,  which,  running  on  some 
leading  image,  or  some  harmonious  combination  of  words,  was, 
with  more  or  less  variation,  repeated,  sometimes  at  fixed,  and 
sometimes  at  irreo-ular,  intervals  of  the  main  sons;.  The  refrein 
of  Spenser's  Prothalamion  turns  upon  "  the  Thames  ;"  of 
his  Epithalamion  on  "the  echoing  woods."  Donne's  Nuptial 
song,  on  the  Earl  of  Somerset's  marriage,  reiterates  the 
charms  of  "  eyes  and  hearts  ;"  that  made  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
"  perfection  of  womanhood  ;"  whilst  his  Epithalamion  on  the 
Princess  Elizabeth's  marriage  rings  the  intercalary  changes  on 
"  St.  Valentine's  day."  Not  to  multiply  examples,  let  it  suffice 
that,  whilst  "  Love's  call  to  arms"  is  the  burden  of  Chapman's 
Epithalamion  Teratos,  ^  "  Night"  is  the  reigning  goddess  of  his 
song,  and  her  he  invocates  in  every  stanza. 

Juliet's  soliloquy  is  constructed  on  the  same  intercalary 
principle.  Four  several  invocations  to  Night,  more  or  less 
varied,  occur  at  intervals  more  or  less  regular,  and  realize 
Jonson's    description    of    the    structure    of    this     species    of 

'  Hymenoei.  ■  Hero  and  Leander,  Sest.  V. 

C  -1 
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poem.'  In  short,  as  it  appears  to  me,  this  soliloquy  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  legitimate  epithalamion,  but  as  blank  verse 
differs  from  the  rhymed  stanza. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  advert  to  the  passage  in  which  the 
"  run-away""  makes  his  appearance  ;  and  if  I  be  not  greatly 
mistaken,  its  character  will  go  far  to  confirm  my  view  of  the 
subject.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  Night  ! 
That  run-away ""s  eyes  may  wink  ;  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms  untalked-of  and  unseen. 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  ;  or,  if  love  be  blind, 
It  best  agrees  with  night." 

In  the  mythology  of  the  nuptial  poem,  it  might  be  expected 
that  Oupid  would  play  no  unimportant  role.  And  here  one 
might  make  a  cheap  parade  of  erudition,  at  no  more  cost  of 
study  than  turning  to  the  authorities  quoted  hj  Ben  Jonson. 
As  there  would  be,  however,  but  little  honesty  in  such  a 
course,  and  (pending  the  undecided  question  of  Shakespeare''s 
attainments  in  Greek  and  Latin)  still  less  advantage,  I  shall 
rest  content  with  the  authority  of  the  great  hierophant 
himself,  who,  having  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  the  ancients 
on  the  subject,  disgorged  it  again,  with  pedantic  profusion, 
on  the  two  Hymeneal  Masks  already  referred  to ;  and  has 
left  them,  laboured  with  all  his  art,  as  models  and  masterpieces 
in  this  style.  2  From  him  we  find  the  part  of  Cupid  on  those 
occasions  to  have  been  peculiar  and  restricted.     Hymen  had, 

'     1.  "  Spread  thy  close  ciu-tain,  love-performing  Night." 

2.  "  Come,  civil  Night, 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black." 

3.  "  Come,  Night !  Come  Romeo,"  &c. 

4.  "  Come,  gentle  Night !  Come,  loving,  black-browed  Night !" 

^  With  any  part  of  this  ceremonial,  bejond  what  is  strictly  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  matter  in  hand,  it  were  impertinent  to  overload  this 
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of  course,  a  more  distinojuislied  office  ;  nor  did  lie  resign  his 
ministry  till,  at  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber,  he  surrendered 
it  to  his  brother.  Up  to  this  point,  Cupid,  by  concealment  or 
flight,  usually  contrived  to  be  absent ;  but  there  it  was  his 
duty  (accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  Loves  and  Sports)  to 
receive  the  married  couple.  Thus,  in  the  Hue  and  Cry — 
when  about  to  elope  for  the  second  time  —  he  whispers  his 
liiiht-wino-ed  brethren  : 

"  I  may  not  stay  ; 
Hymen's  presence  bids  away. 
""Tis  already  at  his  night ; 
He  can  give  you  further  light. 
You,  my  Sports,  may  here  abide, 
''Till  I  call  to  light  the  bride.'''' 

It  was  his  part  to  illuminate  the  bride-chamber,  and  his 
lights  were  generally  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  sportive 
co-mates,  kindled  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  bride's : — 

"  See,  a  thousand  Cupids  fly 

To  light  their  tapers  at  the  bride's  bright  eye."  ' 

essay.  Entirely  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  it  was  extremely  elaborate, 
and  profoundly  mythical.  Whoever  would  inform  himself  in  its  details, 
as  practised  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  should  study  the  epithalamic  pieces  of  Spenser ; 
the  Hymenaei,  and  the  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,  by  Ben  Jonson ;  the 
Hymeneal  Masks  of  Chapman,  Campion,  and  Beaumont,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  England  to  Frederick,  Prince  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine ;  the  Epithalamia  of  Wither ;  the  Nuptial  Songs  of  H. 
Peacham ;  and  a  short  poem  in  Latin,  by  the  learned  Selden,  on  the  same 
much  celebrated  occasion.  Randolph,  Cokayne,  and  Herrick  may  also 
be  consulted. 

^  Robert  Herrick's  Epithal.  on  marriage  of  Sir  Clipsebie  Crew.     This 
conceit,  for  all  its  air  of  modern  gallantry,  is  borrowed  from  the  ancients : 
Illius  ex  oculis,  cum  vult  exui'ere  divos, 
Accendit  gemiuas  lampadas  acer  Amor. 

TiBULLUS. 
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We  must  not  forget,  liowever,  that  if  Love  sometimes  have 
eyes,  he  is  also  sometimes  blind  ;  or  rather,  that  there  were 
two  Cupids — one  keen-sighted  and  fiery-eyed,  as  Moschus 
describes  him, 

d/i/xara  d  avrco 
8pifivXa  Koi  (pXoyoeuTa  ; 

the  other,  as  described  by  Ben  Jonson,  cwcum  cupidlne.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  is  natural  the  vulgar  opinion  should  be 
very  unsettled  ;  and  it  remains  to  this  day  a  moot  point, 
whether  Love  have  eyes  or  not. '  In  those  doubts  Juliet 
evidently  shared,  when,  putting  a  suppositious  case,  she  said — 

Or,  if  Love  be  blind,  &c. 

Now  this  form  of  expression  obviously  implies  that  she  had 
already  considered  "Love"  in  the  correlative  condition,  and 
regarded  him  as  able  to  see.  But  where  is  this  to  be 
found  in  the  context  ?  We  find  her,  indeed,  wishing  that 
the  "eyes"  of  somebody,  whom  she  calls  "run-away,"  may 
"  wink,"  in  order  that  Romeo's  visit  may  be  "  uutalked-of  and 
unseen."  Who  is  this  l  In  the  hymeneal  system,  none  could 
be  present  with  tlie  "  lovers "  in  the  bridal  chambei-,  except 
Cupid,  by  whose  eyes  it  was  supposed  to  be  illuminated.  But 
Juliet  does  not  want  their  light ;  partly  because  "  Lovers  can 
see  by  their  own  beauties  ;"  but  chiefly,  that  the  interview 
may  be  "untalked-of  and  unseen." 

Is  Cupid,  then,  the  "  run-away,"  the  Love  (in  the  cor- 
relative) which  has  eyes  and  can  see  I  So  far,  it  is  at  least 
very  probable.  The  sobriquet,  by  which  I  suppose  him  here 
designated,  is  founded  on  his  mythical  character,  and  was 
familiar,   in  one  form  or  another,   to  the  Greek  poets,   who 

'   Valentine.  Why,  lady,  Love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 
Thurio.       They  say  that  Love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  i.,  4. 
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endued  liiin  with  properties,  and  to  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
Latin,  who  adopted  their  inventions.  The  characteristic 
alluded  to,  is  his  notorious  propensity  to  running  away  from 
his  mother.  To  this  notion  are  to  be  referred  the  numberless 
medallions,  intaglios,  cameos,  pictures,  and  stories,  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  captured,  imprisoned,  caged,  fettered,  and 
with  his  wings  bound,  crossed  behind  his  back,  or  clipped  with 
scissors,  to  j)revent  his  escape.  In  reference  to  this  trait,  he  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  SpaTreW/?;  dpaTreriSas -,  by  the  Latins,  fugi- 
tivus,  profugus,  vagus  ;  by  the  English,  truant,  deserter, 
wanderer,  vagrant,  vagabond,  runagate — and  why  not,  riai- 
aicay,  the  exact  translation  of  the  Greek  epithets  i  "  Small 
Latin  and  less  Greek"  had  surely  sufficed  for  the  construction, 
if  copied — or  the  coincidence,  if  original — of  a  title  so  obvious 
and  appropriate.  The  characteristic  was  familiar  and  popular 
in  the  classico-romantic  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  fur- 
nishes the  machinery  of  two  of  Lylie's  court  comedies,  and  in 
both  the  etymology  of  the  English  synonyme  is  distinctly 
suggested.  "  Whilst  I  truant  from  my  mother,"  quoth 
Cupid,  "  I  will  use  some  tyranny  in  these  woods,  and  so  shall 
their  exercise  in  foolish  love  be  my  excuse  for  running  aicayT  ' 
"  As  for  you.  Sir  Boy,"  exclaims  Venus,  "  I  will  teach  you  to 
run  away.  You  shall  be  stripped  from  top  to  toe,  and  whij)ped 
with  nettles,  not  roses."  ^  We  lay  no  stress,  however,  on 
those  suggestive  phrases  ;  nor  need  we — for  the  word  itself,  in 
its  compound  form,  is  used  as  a  synonyme  for  Cupid,  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  in  that  scene  of  his  Mask  of  Love's  Mis- 
tress, where  Venus,  aided  by  Pan,  discovers  the  fugitive  in 
Vulcan''s  smithy : — 

"  Pan.      This  way  he  ran  with  shackles  on  his  heels. 
And  said  he  would  to  Vulcan.    O,  but  see 
Where  he  stands  cogging  with  him. 

'  Gallathea,  ii.,  2. 

-  Sappho  and  Phao.,  v.,  2. 
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"  Vemi'S.  Now,  you  Riinaicat/  !^ 

You  disobedient — thou  unhappy  wag — 

Where  be  the  golden  fetters  I  left  you  bound  in  i 

*  ^  i^  *  *  * 

ril  whip  you  for't  with  nettles  steept  in  wiue.""^ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  circumstance  of  Love'^s 
Mistress  having  been  originally  performed  in  honour  of  a 
royal  birthday,^  excludes  it  from  being  technically  classed  as 
a  hymeneal  poem.  But  its  subject — the  loves  and  marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  —  is  essentially  epithalamic,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  it  throughout  so  entirely  of  the  same  character,  that, 
had  not  the  particular  occasion  been  specified,  we  should  have 
thought  it  composed  to  celebrate  some  royal  marriage.  Com- 
pared with  Jonson's  hymeneal  masks,  it  does  not  yield  to  them 
in  learning,  and  far  transcends  them  in  elejrance  of  invention 
and  poetical  beauty.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  shew,  not 
merely  the  use  of  the  particular  word  in  English  poetry  as  a 
synonymo  for  Cupid,  but  its  use  as  such  in  poetry  professedly 
hymeneal.  Let  us,  then,  turn  again  to  the  Hue  and  Cry  of 
Ben  Jonson  ;  and  there,  in  an  ode  poorly  paraphrased  from 
the  'Epcos  AparreTr^s  of  Moschus,  we  shall  find  the  very  term 
applied  in  the  very  sense  required.  Cupid  had,  as  usual,  on 
the  approach  of  the  nuptials,  absconded.  Distressed  at  his 
absence,  Venus  commissions  the  Graces  to  "  proclaim  reward 
to  her  that  brings  him  in  f  whereupon  the  first  Grace,  address- 
ing the  ladies  of  the  Court,  exclaims — 

"  Beauties,  have  you  seen  this  toy 
Called  Love — a  little  boy, 

'  And  again:  "  Vulcan.  But  soft!  what  shackled  Runaway  is  this?" 

^  Love's  Mistress,  iv.,  2. 

^  This  mask,  known  by  the  several  titles  of  Love's  JVIistress,  or  the 
Queen's  Mask — Cupid's  Mistress — Cupid  and  Psyche — Love's  Master- 
piece, was  first  presented  at  Denmark  House  (the  Queen's  residence)  at 
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Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind,' 
Cruel  now,  and  now  as  kind. 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  : 
He  is  Venus'  Run-aavay."  ^ 

I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Run- AWAY  is 
the  "  Run-away  "  of  Juliefs  soliloquy.  Their  part  in  the 
hjnneneal  ceremony  is  the  same :  they  are  both  Run-aicays ; 
both  are  to  be  found  at  the  proper  time  in  the  bride-chamber ; 
and  the  office  of  both  is  to  give  light  in  the  room.  If  Shake- 
speare's Run-away  have  eyes,  so  has  the  original  of  Moschus ; 
and  if  Jonson's  be  blind,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Shakespeare's 
is  not  in  the  same  predicament. 

But  how,  if  the  "winking  Cupid*'*'  were,  in  those  days,  a 
familiar  object  in  the  bridal  chamber,  emblematic  of  the  secresy 
and  silence  which  should  keep  the  nuptial  rites  an  uuprofaned 
mystery  ;  and  if  Shakespeare  himself  should  have  placed  him 
there,  a  second  time,  to  preserve  the  arcana  of  another  clandes- 
tine marriage  ?  The  evidence  of  such  a  fact  would,  I  presume, 
be  conclusive.  Let  us  then  turn  to  "  Cymbeline,'''  where  the 
marriage  of  Imogen  (discovered  just  before  the  action  of  the 
play  commences)  was,  like  Juliet's,  clandestine,  and  the  inter- 

an  entertainment  given  by  her  Majesty,  Henrietta  ]\Iaria,  to  her  royal 
husband,  Charles  the  First,  on  his  birthday,  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1636. 

'  This  blindness  is  a  wanton  departure  from  the  original,  which  giAcs 
the  Run-away  ofiixara  BpifivXa  koI  (fAoyoevra — eyes  keen  and  blazing ;  and 
certainly  the  Love  that  could  run  away  must  have  had  eyes  to  guide  him. 
But  the  ring-posey  of  Ben's  own  inimitable  Master  Stephen  (who 
"  swears  by  Saint  Peter,  for  sake  of  the  metre  ")  is  not  the  only  instance 
on  record  in  which  the  temptation  of  a  convenient  rhyme  has  been 
found  irresistible. 

^  Htls  evi  rpiobolai  nXavufxevoi'  ei^ev   TLpoira, 
BpaneTidas  i'pos  ecmv. 

MoSCHUS, 
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views  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  iu  like  maimer, 
stolen  and  secret ;  and  there  we  shall  lind,  amongst  the  furni- 
ture of  the  bride's  apartment — 

u  *     «     *     *     ^^Yo  u'inkinr/  Cupids 

Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 

Depending  on  their  brands." 

Ci/mhelhu\  ii.,  4. 

I  have  already  shown  that  "  Runaway"  was  what  we  would 
now-a-days  call  a  pet  name  for  Cupid ;  that  Cupid,  in  the 
hymeneal  imagery,  was  a  necessary  attendant  in  the  bridal 
chamber ;  and  I  have  now  produced  him  (or  rather  an  image 
representing  himself  and  his  functions)  winking  at  the  rites 
of  a  clandestine  marriage.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt, 
I  think,  that  the  "winking  Cupid"  of  Imogen's  bed-chamber 
and  the  winking  Ixunaifciy  of  Juliet's  are,  if  not  identical,  sons 
of  the  same  mother.  From  what  I  can  gather  of  the  hymeneal 
mythology,  it  appears  to  me  as  if  Cupid's  presence  in  the  bride- 
chamber  was  in  all  cases  necessary,  as  signifying  the  love 
between  the  parties  ;  but  that  in  cases  of  clandestine  marriage 
he  was  required  to  "  wink ;"  i.e.,  neither  to  sec,  nor  to  give 
lio-lit,  in  order  that  the  secret  interviews  of  the  lovers  mioht  be 
"  mitalkcd-of  and  unseen." 

And  now,  assuming  this  interpretation  established,  we  arrive 
at  the  full  hymeneal  meaning  of  the  passage  ;  which,  stripped 
of  its  conventional  diction,  appears  to  be  this :  Secresy  is 
essential  to  our  safety.  Let  the  day,  therefore,  depart,  and 
let  Night  spread  her  curtain  around,  and  let  not  Cupid  dis- 
charge his  ministry  of  lighting-up  the  bride-chamber,'  If  (as 
painted   by  some)    he    have    eyes,    let   them    wink — i.e.,    be 

'  It  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked,  that,  in  the  Tragical  His- 
tory of  Romeus  and  Juliet  (from  which  Shakespeare  borrowed  his  version 
of  the  story),  Night  and  Cupid  arc  the  only  assistants  at  the  spousal : — 
"Contented  both  and  yet — both  uncontented  still, 
'Till  Night  and  Venus  Child  give  leave — the  wedding  to  I'ulfil." 
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darkened  ;  for  we  have  need  of  darkness,  that  the  interview, 
being  invisible,  may  be  untalked-of ;  and  we  have  no  need  of 
light,  because  lovers  can  see  by  their  own  beauties.  If,  how- 
ever (as  depicted  by  others),  he  be  blind,  it  is  all  as  it  should 
be :  his  blindness  agrees  with  that  darkness,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  presence  of  night  is  so  desirable.' 

The  passage,  then,  without  any  change  beyond  the  restora- 
tion of  the  capital  letters  to  their  proper  places,  should  be 
printed  and  pointed  thus  : — 

"  Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  Night  ! 
That  Run-away's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arras  untalked-of  and  unseen. 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  :   or,  if  Love  be  blind — 
It  best  ao-rees  with  Niojlit." 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  how  comes  Juliet  so  conversant 
with  the  topics  and  diction  of  this  class  of  poetry :  and  why,  on 
this  occasion,  does  she  pour  out  her  heart  in  its  language  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  we  may  observe,  that  the  nuptial 
pageant  had,  at  that  time,  become  common  and  popular  in 
England.  '•  The  worthy  custom,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  "  of 
honouring  worthy  marriages  with  those  noble  solemnities,  hath 
of  late  years  advanced  itself  frequently  with  us,  to  the  reputa- 
tion no  less  of  our  Court  than  Nobles ;  expressing  besides 
(through  the  difficulties  of  expense  and  travel,  witli  the  cheer- 
fulness of  undertaking)  a  most  real  aftection  in  the  personators 
to  those  for  whose  sake  they  would  sustain  those  persons."  ^ 

'  The  thought  of  the  blindness  of  Love  best  agreeing  with  the  dark- 
ness of  Night  occurs  again  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet : — 

"  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  those  trees, 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  Night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark." 
"  Introduction  to  the  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid, 
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Our  scene,  it  is  true,  lies  iu  Italy  ;  but  it  matters  little 
whether  the  Italians  observed  the  same  custom  or  not ;  for 
Shakespeare  gives  to  every  country  the  manners  of  his  own  ; 
and,  on  this  cosmopolitan  principle,  lie  has  (in  common  with 
some  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries)  given  proof  of  the 
habitual  occurrence  of  such  festivities  in  his  time,  by  cele- 
brating with  the  nuptial  mask  the  marriage  of  some  of  his 
heroines.^ 

From  the  prevalence  of  the  practice,  then,  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  Juliet  had  witnessed  the  bridal  ceremonies  of  many 
of  her  young  companions,  and,  like  other  noble  persons  of  the 
day,  "  expressed  a  most  real  aftection "  to  the  parties  by 
taking  a  character  in  the  mask.  Thus  might  she  have  caught 
up  the  topics  and  language  appropriated  to  this  species  of 
poetry :  and  hence  may  be  inferred  her  familiarity  w'ith 
thoughts  and  expressions  not  likely,  in  any  other  \viiy,  to  have 
obtained  entrance  into  the  mind  of  an  innocent  and  unsophis- 
ticated girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 

And  why  (in  the  second  place)  does  she  harp  upon  this 
string  on  the  present  occasion  ? 

Alas,  poor  Juliet !  wdio  is  there  that,  in  the  concomitant 
circumstances,  does  not  see  the  reason  ?  It  is  her  bridal  day  ; 
but,  a  bridal  without  its  triumphs, 

Hv  ydjjLOS,  aXX    a)(6p€VTOs'   i'rjv  Xe)^os,  akX    arep  vp-vav. 

OX)  ^vyirjv  lepjjv  rts  fTrevCprjpr^aev  aoi86s' 

6v  Sai'Scot'  fjcTTpinvTe  aeXas  doXaprjTToXou  ivvifv' 

ouSe  TrokvarKupOpu)  tis  eTreaKipTrjcre  )(Op€irj. 

ov^    vpivaiov  aeccTf  narrjp  koI  rroTvia  pr]Trjp. 

aXka  \()(os  aropeaaaa  Tektcrcn  yapoicnv  iv  copais 

^  Miranda's,  for  instance,  with  a  Protlialamion,  Tempest,  iv.,  1 ; 
Rosalind's,  Coelia's,  and  Phoebe's,  with  a  nuptial  mask,  Js  you  like  it, 
v.  4.  There  is  likemse  a  nuptial  mask  in  the  first  act  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Maid's  Trac/cdj/ ;  many  other  examples  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  dramatic  reader. 
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cnyr]  TTacTTov  '^irrj^ev,  ivv^ipoKo^rjcre  fi'  o^i^i], 
Kai  ■yd/j.os  rjv  aTrdvevdeu  deidofjievov  vfievcncov. 
vv^  fiev  erjv  Kfivoicn  yaixocTToXos.^ 

And  sucli  is  the  predicament  of  Juliet.  Her  marriage  is  clan- 
destine. She  can  have  no  hymeneal  mask.  No  troops  of  friends 
led  her  to  the  church,  nor  followed  her  to  the  banquet.  No 
father — no  mother — gave  away  her  hand.  No  minstrel  sung  her 
nuptial  hymn  ;  and  the  hour  that  should  conduct  her  all  glo- 
rious to  the  bride-chamber  finds  her  alone,  unfriended,  with- 
out countenance,  without  sympathy.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  the  absence  of  those  festive  rites,  which,  under  happier 
auspices,  would  have  given  splendour  to  her  nuptials,  should 
recall  them  to  her  imagination,  and  —  with  the  vision — brin^- 
vividly  to  her  memory  the  sentiments  appropriated  to  such 
occasions,  and  the  very  turn  of  expression  which  they  had 
habitually  acquired  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  of  the  very  essence  of 
our  nature,  that,  pacing  that  solitary  chamber,  while  the 
twiliiiht  was  thickenino-  into  darkness,  and  the  irrowino- 
silence  left  the  throbbings  of  her  heart  audible,  she  should 
brood  over  the  impassioned  imagery  of  the  Bridal  Song,  and 

^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Marlow  and  Chapman,  in  their 
spirited  paraphrase  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  the  later  Musobus,  left 
this  striking  passage  untouched.  It  is  thus  rendered  into  Latin  by 
Whitford  :— 

"  Tajda,  sed  absque  clioro ;  thalamus  fuit,  at  sine  cantu. 

Conjugium  nullus  celebravit  carmine  vates, 

Nee  fax  ulla  tori  genialis  praivia  luxit. 

Non  agili  juvenes  circumsiluere  chorea, 

Nee  pater  et  mater  natis  cecinere  hymenasum ; 

Sed  thalamum  ornarunt  taciturna  silentia  noctis, 

Atque  maritales  sponsam  obduxere  tenebrce ; 

Et  non  cantatis  se  conjunxere  Hymenseis. 

Sola  fuit  lecti  Nox  conscia." 
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give  it  a  lialf-unconscious  utterance?  Poor  Juliet !  She  had 
nohody  to  sing  this  song  for  her.  It  bursts  spontaneously 
from  her  own  lips. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  view  invests  the  passage  with 
a  melancholy  charm,  unsurpassed  in  its  pathos  b}'- any  situation 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
I^jliigenia  at  the  sacrificial  altar.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in- 
deed, that  it  can  ever  again  awaken  emotions  so  intense  as  it 
must  have  kindled  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ;  be- 
cause its  language  does  not  call  up  in  our  minds  the  same 
associations  as  in  the  minds  of  our  ancestors.  The  Hymeneal 
Mask  has  vanished  from  our  customs,  and  its  idiom  has 
become  a  dead  letter.  To  us  the  lanouasfe  is  not  a  suffaes- 
tion,  but  a  study :  to  them  it  was  fraught  with  a  peculiar 
significance,  and  every  image  was  coupled  with  an  every-day 
reality.  The  very  opening  lines  —  so  essentially  epithalamic 
— must  have  conjured  up,  to  an  auditory  in  whose  ears  the 
phraseology  was  as  ''  familiar  as  household  words,"  the  whole 
"  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  "  of  honoured  wedlock  ;  and 
they  would  have  instinctively  imagined  the  magnificent  and 
joyous  solemnities  that  should  have  blessed  the  union  of  the 
only  daughter  of  the  rich  and  noble  Capulet  with  the  only  son 
of  the  no  less  noble  and  wealthy  Montague.  But  what  was 
the  scene  before  their  eyes?  Where  was  the  bridal  escort? 
w^here  the  assembled  friends  of  "  both  their  houses  V  where 
the  crowd  of  gay  and  gallant  youths  who  should  have  homaged 
the  beauty  of  the  bride — and  where,  oh,  where,  the  maidens 
that  were  her  fellows  to  bear  her  company  ?  Of  all  the  cus- 
tomary pageant,  but  one  solitary  figure  —  the  figure  of  the 
bride  herself — is  to  be  seen.  All  is  solitude,  and  darkness, 
and  silence.  But  one  sound  breaks  the  unnatural  stillness — 
the  voice  of  that  sweet,  lonely  girl,  who  —  like  the  young  bii'd 
timidly  practising,  in  the  unfrequented  shade,  the  remem- 
bered song  of  its  kindred — "  sits  darkling'*'  in  her  sequestered 
bower,  and  eases  her  impassioned  heart  in  snatches  of  rrninn- 
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bered  song,  which,  in  her  mind,  too,  are  associated  with  her 
situation. 

And  what  a  song  it  is  ! — sweet  as  the  nightingale's  that 

"  Nightly  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree ; 

and  ardent  as,  when  in  Eden, 

"  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  Spousal ;  and  bid  haste  the  evening  Star 
On  liis  hill-top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp :"  ' 

but  it  is  sad  and  ominous  withal ;  and,  to  the  auditor  familiar 
with  its  import,  as  portentous  and  melancholy  as  the  fatal 
descant  which,  in  poets'  ears,  preludes  the  departure  of  the 
dvino-  swan.  The  loves  of  Hero  and  Leauder  were  (as  we  have 
seen)  presaged  to  an  evil  issue  by  the  absence  of  the  usual 
festive  rights  :  a  similar  defect  forebodes  to  those  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  a  like  unhappy  destiny. ^ 

'  Though  the  Paradise  Lost  be  not  a  hymeneal  poem,  this  passage, 
in  which  tlie  poet  properly  treats  a  hymeneal  subject  in  the  appropriated 
style,  might  have  been  adduced,  at  page  3,  as  an  additional  illustration  of 
the  hpneneal  character  of  the  passages  there  quoted  from  the  soliloquy. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  a  passage  in  the  Tempest,  just  preceding 
the  Pi'othalamic  Mask  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  where  Ferdi- 
nand, having  obtained  Prospero's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Miranda, 
disclaims  any  thought  of  anticipating  the  day 

"  Wlien  he  shall  think  or  Phoebus  steeds  are  foundered, 
Or  night  kept  chained  below." 
^  The  lively  and  cheerful  images  of  this  soliloquy  are  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  situation  of  the  speaker,  and  serve  to  heighten  the  pity 
with  which  we  anticipate  the  fate  of  the  lovely  and  unconscious  victim. 
By  a  similar  resort  to  this  lightning  before  death,  the  poet  has,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  action,  skilfully  filled  the  mind  of  his  hero  with  happy 
dreams  and  joyful  presages,  which  throw  the  approaching  catastrophe 
into  deep  and  dark-shadowed  relief: — 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, 

"My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 
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What  heart  in  the  auditory  but  must  have  been  smitten 
with  compassion  for  the  bride  ?  What  eyes  could  have  with- 
held from  the  poet  the  tribute  of  a  flood  of  tears  ? 

To  my  mind,  this  passage  possesses,  independently  of  its 
natural  beauty,  an  artistical  charm  worthy  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration :  that  consummate  skill,  I  mean,  with  which  the 
poet  has  contrived  to  pour  forth  from  the  lips  of  his  young, 
and  innocent,  and  enthusiastic  heroine,  the  "  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn "  of  the  most  ardent  passion, 
without  overstepping  the  truth  of  nature,  or  leaving  on  the 
maidenly  pureness  of  her  character  the  slightest  stain  of  im- 
modesty. The  feelings  proper  to  her  passion  and  situation 
are  undoubtedly  her  own ;  but  the  expression  of  them  is 
suggested  hy  external  circumstances^  and  the  language  in  which 
they  are  clothed  unconsciomly  borrowed  from  the  conventional 
Tocahulary  used  on  such  occasions  by  the  noblest  in  the  land, 
and  in  the  hearing  of  the  most  virtuous.' 

Such  was  the  art — such  the  inexhaustible  resources — of 
that  poet,  whom  the  civilized  world  at  one  time  deemed  an 
UNTUTORED  BARBARIAN  !  ^ 

N.  J.  HAuriN. 

My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  accnstomed  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt  my  Lady  came  and  found  me  dead,  &c. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  i. 

*  Ben  Jonson  informs  us  that  it  was  "  the  most  royal  Princes,  and 
greatest  persons,"  who  were  "  commonly  the  personators  of  these  actions." 
— Introduction  to  the  Hymencei. 

-  The  critics  of  France  pronounced  the  sentence,  and  the  wits  of 
England  bowed  to  the  decision.  But  that  was  in  '■'■the  Auffustan  Rge" 
of  both  those  litei'ary  empires. 
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Art.   V. — John    Wilson,    the   singer,   in   "  Much   ado   about 
Nothing,''''  a  musical  composer  in  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Since  I  wrote  the  note  on  a  passa^-e  in  "  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,"  Act  ii.,  sc.  3,  some  farther  information  has  reached 
me  respecting  John  Wilson,  the  singer  of  the  song  in 
that  play — 

"  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more,"  «fec. 

which  information,  I  think,  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  Papers  of 
the  Shakespeare  Society.  It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps, 
that  in  the  4to,  1600,  of  "Much  ado  about  Nothing,"  the 
stage  direction  in  the  scene  referred  to  is,  "  Enter  Balthazar 
with  music :"  in  the  folio,  1  623,  besides  some  other  changes 
of  no  consequence  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is,  "  Enter 
Prince,  Leonato,  Claudio,  and  Jack  Wilson,"  which  ascer- 
tains that  Jack  Wilson  was  the  performer  of  the  part  of 
Balthazar,  and  the  singer  of  the  song. 

Hitherto  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known,  that  John 
Wilson  was  not  merely  a  singer,  but  a  composer,  and  in  all 
probability  the  composer  of  "  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no 
more,"  as  sung  by  him  in  the  character  of  Balthazar.  He 
certainly  was  the  composer  of  the  song  in  "  Measure  for 
Measure,"  Act  iv.,  sc.  1, 

"  Take,  0  !  take  those  lips  away,"  &c,, 

as  is  proved  by  a  book  of  manuscript  music,  as  old  in  some 
parts  as  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  although  in  others  it 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  That 
song  is  there  found  with  Wilson's  name  at  the  end  of  it,  as 
the  author  of  the  music :  unluckily  the  manuscript  says 
nothing  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  words,  or  we  might 
from  thence  have  been  able  to  decide  by  whom  they  were 
written.  As  it  is,  the  case  stands  precisely  thus  :  one  stanza 
VOL.  II.  D 
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is  found  in  Shakespeare^s  "  Measure  for  Measure,""  while  both 
are  inserted  in  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's  "  Bloody  Brother," 
Act  v.,  sc.  2  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  both  are  imputed  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  edition  of  his  poems,  printed  in  8vo., 
1640,  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  John  Wilson  was 
the  composer  of  the  song  ;  and,  as  he  certainly  belonged 
to  the  company  of  players  to  which  Shakespeare  was  at- 
tached, it  may  slightly  strengthen  the  belief  that  one 
member  of  the  association  wrote  the  words  of  a  song,  to 
which  another  member  wrote  the  music,  especially  when, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  was  not  Shakespeare's  practice  (though 
it  was  that  of  some  dramatists  of  his  time)  to  adopt  into 
his  plays  songs  which  had  been  written  by  others  for  other 
performances.' 

We  are  without  the  same  positive  proof  that  Jack  Wilson 
was  the  composer  of — 

"  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more," 

in  "  Much  ado  about  Nothing ;"  but,  as  he  was  the  singer  of 
it,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  presume  that  he  wrote  the 

^  As  one  proof  out  of  many,  the  song  inserted  at  the  end  of 
]Middleton's  "Mad  World,  my  Masters,"  in  the  edition  of  1640,  may  be 
mentioned.     It  begins — 

"  O,  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary  !" 

and  is  in  fact  borrowed  from  Lily's  "  Alexander  and  Campaspe,"  as  given 
in  the  impression  of  1632.  This  is  a  circumstance  not  pointed  out  in 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce's  edition  of  Middleton's  Works,  published  in  1840, 
who  seems,  in  this  respect,  merely  to  have  followed  the  last  impression 
of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  where  the  song  is  appended  to  IMiddleton's 
comedy  for  the  first  time.  As  "  O,  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary"  is  not 
found  in  the  ancient  editions  of  "Alexander  and  Campaspe"  in  1584  and 
1591,  it  was,  very  possibly,  not  by  Lily,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  was 
not  by  Middleton.  Some  other  song-writer  produced  it,  and  it  was  em- 
ployed both  in  "  Alexander  and  Campaspe,"  and  in  "  A  Mad  World,  my 
Masters,"  because  it  was  appropriate  to  both. 
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music  which  he  sang.  He  may  have  been  the  singer,  also,  as 
he  unquestionably  was  the  composer,  of 

"  Take,  0  !  take  those  lips  away  ;" 

but,  according  to  the  folio  1 623,  in  which  the  play  was  for  the 
first  time  printed,  it  was  sung  by  a  boy.  "  Enter  Mariana 
and  Boy  singing  "  is  the  old  stage-direction. 

The  manuscript  from  which  the  information  is  derived  that 
John  Wilson  was  a  musical  composer,  and  the  composer  of 
the  song  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  was  the  property  of  the 
late  Earl  Ferrers,  and  was  long  preserved  at  his  seat,  Staunton 
Harold ;  but  it  has  since,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  become 
the  property  of  an  individual  every  way  qualified  to  judge  of 
its  merits  and  to  appreciate  its  value.  In  connection  with 
Shakespeare,  T  may  add,  that  the  same  manuscript  contains 
Ariel's  song  in  "  The  Tempest,"  act  i.,  sc.  2 — 

"  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies,"  &c., 

the  words  tallying  precisely  with  the  received  text,  but  unfor- 
tunately not  accompanied  by  the  music ;  otherwise,  as  in  the 
case  of  "  Take  0  !  take  those  lips  away,"  we  might  have 
known  the  very  air  to  which  that  exquisite  dirge  (so  to  call  it) 
was  sung,  when  "  The  Tempest "  was  produced,  as  I  suppose 
and  believe,  in  the  year  1610.     Ben  Jonson's  song — 

"  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest,"  &c., 

is  in  the  same  manuscript  with  the  music,  but  without  the 
name  of  any  composer.  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's  musical 
dialogue,  which  they  used  twice  over,  in  "  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,"  act  iii.,  sc.  1,  and  in  "  The  Captain," 
act  ii.,  sc.  2 — 

"  Tell  me,  dearest,  what  is  love,"  &c., 

is  also  there,  and  assigned  to  Robert  Jones,  the  well-known 
composer. 

d2 
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As  the  name  of  Jack  Wilson,  however  subordinately,  must 
for  ever  be  associated  with  that  of  the  great  dramatist  whose 
songs  he  was  called  upon  to  compose  and  sing,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  subjoin  a  set  of  words  (found  likewise  in 
some  of  the  miscellanies  of  the  day)  to  which  he  wrote  the 
music,  and  which  is  included  in  the  manuscript,  formerly  the 
property  of  Earl  Ferrers  :  they  run  thus  : — 

SONG. 

"  Some  say  my  love  is  but  a  man, 

Yet  I  can  find  more  odds 
Twixt  him  and  others,  than  I  can 

Find  twixt  him  and  the  o-ods. 


"  There''s  in  his  eye  such  majesty, 

His  form  is  so  divine, 
That  were  I  owner  of  the  world. 

He  only  should  be  mine." 

Other  musical  productions  in  the  same  interesting  volume 
are  by  Henry  Lawes,  Robert  Johnson,  W,  Lawes,  Robert 
Jones,  Thomas  Atkins,  »S;c.,  but  they  are  in  no  way  illustrative 
of  Shakespeare. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Kensington,  May  17,  1845. 
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Art.  VI. — A  few  leords  on  a  mistake  7nade  by  the  Messrs. 
Chambers  in  their  Cyclopoedia  of  Literature.,  relating  to 
Damon  and  Pythias. 

My  love  for  our  old  English  drama  is  the  sole  reason  of  my 
pointing  out  a  trifling  mistake  which  occurs  in  Messrs. 
Chambers'' recent  valuable  compilation,  "  The  Cyclopaedia  of 
English  Literature ;"  but  as  it  relates  to  a  period  when  our 
drama  was  quite  in  its  infancy,  I  feel  that  I  may  be  excused 
for  alluding  to  it. 

At  page  164  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  it  is 
stated  that  "  '  Damon  and  Pythias,'  the  first  English  tragedy 
upon  a  classical  subject,  was  acted  before  the  Queen  at  Oxford 
in  1566  :"  that  "Damon  and  Pythias"  was  the  first  tragedy  on 
a  classical  subject,  and  that  it  was  produced  very  shortly  after 
"  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  there  is 
hardly  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  performed  before 
the  Queen  in  1566:  in  fact,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  tragedy  of  "  Damon  and  Pythias"'''  was  not 
performed  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  Oxford 
in  1566. 

It  is  true  that  her  Majesty  witnessed  the  performance  of  a 
play  W'hich  was  written  by  Richard  Edwards,  the  author  of 
"  Damon  and  Pythias,"  during  her  stay  at  Oxford,  but  the 
play  represented  was  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  a  production 
which  INIessrs.  Chambers  have  never  taken  any  notice  of,  and 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  inasmuch  as  the 
circumstances  connected  with  its  representation  are  of  a  very 
interesting  nature,  and  which  I  shall  allude  to  before  I  close 
this  article. 

In  the  Harleian  MS.  7033,  f.  139,  (NeaFs  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Oxford)  we  find  that,  on  the  2nd  September, 
1566,  the  first  part  of  "  Palamon  and  Arcite''''  was  performed 
before  the  ()ueen,  and  the  remainder  was  acted  on  the  4tli : 
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this  is  recorded  also  by  Stowe,  who  adds  that  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  to  witness  the  performance  of  this  play  being  so 
great,  part  of  the  wall  fell  in,  and  several  persons  were  killed, 
which  circumstance  grieved  her  INIajesty  very  much.  The 
performance  of  "  Palamon  and  Arcite"  is  also  mentioned  by 
Miss  Strickland  in  her  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England," 
vol.  6 ;  and  she  says,  upon  the  authority  of  Anthony  Wood, 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  her  Majesty  sent  for 
the  author  and  gave  him  great  praise,  analyzing  the  cha- 
racters of  Palamon,  Arcite,  Pirithoiis,  Trecotio,  Emilia,  &c. 
The  performance  took  place  in  Christ  Church  Hall,  and  at 
which  the  following  circumstance  occurred :  the  part  of  the 
gentle  Emilia  was  played  by  a  handsome  youth  of  about 
fourteen  years  old,  and  he  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of 
some  part  of  the  dress  of  her  INIajesty's  late  sister  and  pre- 
decessor (Queen  Mary)  ;  whether  Elizabeth  recognized  the 
royal  apparel  or  not  does  not  altogether  appear,  but  it  is 
certain  she  was  much  pleased  with  his  performance  of  the 
doubly-loved  Emilia,  and  in  token  of  her  approbation  she  pre- 
sented him  with  gold  pieces  to  the  value  of  eight  pounds. 

This  tragedy  was  not  written  till  after  "  Damon  and 
Pythias ;"  but,  according  to  an  old  theatrical  dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1792,  by  Thomas  Bladon,  it  was  not  printed  till 
1585,  nearly  twenty  years  after  it  had  been  performed  before 
the  Queen.'  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  the  "  Nugse  Antiquse," 
speaks  in  great  praise  of  the  author,  who  was  no  less  cele- 
brated for  his  verses  than  his  plays.     The  story  of  Palamon 

^  This  old  theatrical  dictionary  is  a  work  of  no  authority,  and  the 
compiler  merely  derived  his  information  respecting  "  Palamon  and 
Arcite,"  from  Chetvvood,  who  asserted  what  is  untrue.  "  Palamon 
and  Arcite"  was  never  printed,  either  in  1585  or  in  any  other  year. 
Henslowe's  Diary  contains  various  notices  of  a  play  founded  upon  the 
story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  this  may  have  been  the  fonndation  of 
"  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen."  See  Shakesp.  Soc.  Edit,  of  Henslovve's 
Diary,  pp.  41,  43,  44,  and  the  notes. — J.  P.  C. 
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and  Arcite  forms  one  of  Cliaiicer''s  Canterbury  Tales,  from 
which  doubtless  Edwards  took  the  plot  of  his  tragedy  ;  it  is 
rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  Fletcher  should  have 
selected  the  same  subject  within  a  few  years  after  the  pro- 
duction of  Edwards's  tragedy.  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen," 
written  by  Fletcher,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  assisted 
in  its  composition  by  his  great  master  Shakespeare,  was  pro- 
fessedly taken  from  the  same  story  ;  the  assertion  that  Shake- 
speare was  concerned  in  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"'  not- 
withstanding his  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  seems  a  point 
which  is  involved  in  considerable  doubt,  for,  at  the  time  that 
this  play  was  written,  Shakespeare  had  composed  some  of  his 
most  beautiful  dramas,  and  the  play  of  "  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen"  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  superior  to  the 
other  productions  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  certainly  not 
at  all  approaching  to  the  divine  attributes  of  our  true  poet ; 
and  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  Shakespeare  should  have 
wished  to  have  his  name  mixed  with  one  who  was  in  every 
way  inferior  to  him. 

J.  H.  Baverstock. 
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Art.  VII. — Conjectures  on  some  of  the  corrupt  or  obscure  pas^ 
sages  of  Shakespeare. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  comraentatorship  on  England''8 
greatest  poet  was  much  over-valued ;  but  the  danger  now  is 
lest  the  elucidation  of  Shakespeare  should  be  unduly  despised. 
Some  passages  in  his  works  are  still  so  corrupt  as  to  defy  the 
most  ingenious  conjecture  ;  but  a  few  of  them  have  been  hap- 
pily converted  not  only  into  sense,  but  into  poetry.  Such  is 
Theobald's  alteration  of  FalstafF's  death-scene  —  "a  babbled 
of  green  fields,"  This  phrase  has  passed  almost  into  a  pro- 
verb ;  but  all  the  old  editions  of  Shakespeare  read,  "  a  table 
of  green  fields,"  which  means  nothing.  How  many  of  us 
think  we  are  quoting  Shakespeare  when  we  say  of  Music — 

"  0  !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south ;" 

whereas  the  poet's  text  is  "  the  sweet  sound,"  which  Pope 
felicitously  changed  to  "  South."  Dr.  Johnson  altered  Mac- 
beth's  prosaic  "  way  of  life  " — 

"  ]\Iy  way  of  life 
Is  fairn  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf, 

to  the  poetical  "  May  of  life."^  Everybody  remembers  the 
following  beautiful  description  of  poetry  in  "Timon  of  Athens  ;" 
but  Pope  and  Johnson  ought  to  share  the  credit  of  it  with 
Shakespeare : — 

"  Poet.  Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  His  nourished.     The  fire  i"*  th'  flint 

*  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  sound  is  right,  and  JMi*.  Gifford  thinks 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  tvay  of  life,  that  being  (he  says)  a  phrase  of  the 
times.     It  is  a  phrase  of  all  times ;  but  Shakespeare  was,  at  that  time, 
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Shows  not  till  it  be  struck  :  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself." 

The  old  copies  of  Shakespeare  read — 

"  Our  poesy  is  as  a  gowne  which  uses." 

Can  anything  be  more  unpoetical  ?  Pope  discovered  the  gibm^ 
and  altered  uses  to  issues.  This  was  very  happy  ;  but  Dr.  John- 
sou  came  afterwards,  and  more  happily  suggested  oozes.^ 
"Within  the  past  year  or  two,  Mr.  Singer  has  made  a  most 
fortunate  correction  of  the  followino:  line  in  "  Timon  of 
Athens,"  upon  w'hich  the  commentators  had  wasted  whole 
pages : — 

"  It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother"'s  sides." 

He  strikes  out  the  h,  and  we  have  rother^  a  provincial  word  to 
this  day  for  horned  cattle.  And  we  are  indebted  to  Bishop 
AYarburton,  the  most  arbitrary,  but  the  most  sagacious  of 
critics,  and  who  had  come  nearest  to  the  last  restoration  by 
suggesting  wether,  for  reading  in  "  Hamlet,"  "  If  the  sun  breed 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  &W-kissing  carrion,"  instead 

\mting  poetry,  not  prose.  Mr.  Collier  retains  this,  and  Mr.  Knight 
both  these,  unmeaning  words ;  but  the  stage  and  the  public  voice  will 
ever  cry  South  and  May. 

^  Here  both  Mr-  Collier  and  Mr.  Knight  adopt  the  amendments.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  anybody  should  prefer  the  old  gown  ^  Wx.  Knight 
tells  us  that  Professor  Tieck,  the  German  novelist,  does,  and  thus  ex- 
plains it :  "  The  art,  the  flattery  of  this  poet  of  occasions,  which  is  useful 
to  those  who  pay  for  it.  The  expression  is  hard,  forced,  and  obscure, 
but  yet  to  be  understood."'  Not  by  me,  especiall}^  with  the  interpreta- 
tion. I  suspect  that  the  Professor  thought  that  uses  from  meant  being 
useful  to.  We  are  very  grateful  to  these  Germans  for  their  high  opinion 
of  our  great  poet,  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  competent  verbal 
critic  in  any  language  but  his  own. 
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of  a  "  Good,''''  as  the  old  copies  have  it :  "a  noble  emendation 
(Dr.  Johnson  calls  it)  which  almost  sets  the  critic  on  a  level 
with  the  authour."' 

These  things  are  almost  at  an  end  now.  No  literary  repu- 
tation can  any  longer  be  acquired  by  publishing  a  volume  of 
notes  on  Shakespeare.  Commentatorship  of  all  sorts  has  seen 
its  best  days.  The  great  book-evil  culminated  in  twenty- one 
octavo  volumes,  to  which  amount  Mr.  Keed  had  brought 
Johnson  and  Steevens^s  edition,  and  Mr.  Boswell  had  brought 
Malone's.  Mr.  Collier  has  now  published  the  whole  of  the 
poet''s  works  in  eight  volumes,  with  notes  sufficient  to  make 
him  completely,  and  even  learnedly,  intelligible. 

The  following  articles  are  not  composed  entirely  of  com- 
ments upon  the  commentators,  or  of  black-letter  illustrations, 
in  addition  to  the  too  many  we  already  possess.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  discovered  the  meaning  ofprenzie,  or  arm-gaunt, 
or  charge-house,  or  Ullorxa,  or  cyme,  or  an-heires,  or  scamels,  or 
strachy,  or  to  make  ropes  in  a  scar  ;^  but  I  have  ventured  a  guess 

^  This  is  mere  pomp  of  words,  engendered  between  gratitude  to  the 
man  and  reverence  for  the  prelate ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  the 
commentators  had  not  yet  begun  to  think  Shakespeare  their  literary 
superior,  and  that  these  were  times  when  Warburton  himself  could 
speak  of  our  great  poet  as  follows  : — 

"  These,  such  as  they  are,  were  among  my  younger  amusements,  when, 
many  years  ago,  I  used  to  turn  over  these  sort  of  writers,  to  unbend 
myself  from  more  serious  applications." 

IVIr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Knight  retain  "  good,"  and  understand  the  dead 
dog  to  be  the  good  kissing  carrion ;  but  this  seems  to  me  somewhat  too 
much  meaning  for  the  words  to  be  licensed  to  carry.  That  the  Sun  is 
the  osculist,  and  not  the  dog,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  from 
I.  Hen.  IV.,  ii.,  4;  "  Did'st  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  ?" 
and  by  the  phrase,  "  common-kissing  Titan,"  in  Cymbeline,  iii.,  4. 

^  A  scar  is  a  rock.  The  relievo  of  Shakespeare  in  front  of  the  British 
Gallery  looks  as  if  it  would  be  thankful  to  "  make  a  rope  in  such  a 
scar." 
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at  land-damn,  and  skains-mates,  and  pajock,  and  Ftliink  I  have 
had  the  good  hick  to  make  a  few  plausible  conjectures  in 
several  other  corrupt  or  obscure  passages  in  our  poet ;  and  I 
deem  it  the  first  duty  of  every  member  of  our  Society  to  con- 
tribute his  mite  to  the  probable  restoration  of  Sliakespeare"'s 
text. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

"  Trinculo.  Why,  thou  debosJid  fish,  thou  ! 

It  is  disputed  between  Mr.  Collier  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce 
whether  the  spelling  of  this  word  should  be  modernized  to 
debauclhd.  Its  etymology  is  contested.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  it  dehoist.  In  Baxter's  "  Life  and  Times,"  as  late  as 
1664,  we  find  dehoist  and  debauched  too.  I  think  the  original 
English  word  was  deboist,  corrupted  to  deboslid.,  and  then  spelt 
dehaucJid^  out  of  conformity  to  the  French  word,  from  which 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  derive  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  am  for  retaining  the  old  orthography,  with 
Mr.  Dyce,  till  more  light  shall  be  obtained. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

The  word  rack  or  tcrack  (for  orthography  was  in  Shake- 
speare's times  arbitrary,  and  all  the  following  words  were  spelt 
both  ways)  had  three  or  four  meanings,  all  of  which  are  con- 
founded by  the  tariorum  commentators  : — 1 .  The  rack,  or  reek, 
the  highest  clouds.  2.  AVhat  we  now  spell  wreck.  3.  To 
rack,  or  stretch  ;  and  4.  The  tralc,  of  the  Norman  language, 
a  seaweed. 
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Act.  v.,  Scene  1. 

'•'•  Prosper 0.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  ; 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey  ;  and  Time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.'''' 

Mr.  Becket  says,  that  this  means,  not  as  Mr.  Steevens 
would  have  it,  "  Time  carries  a  burthen,"  but  "  Time  carries 
himself  well — the  hour  is  every  way  favourable  to  me."  J3ut 
Mr.  Steevens*'s  view  of  the  word  carr'iage  is  supported  by  the 
following  passages  of  scripture,  in  the  authorized  translation  : 
1  Sam.,  xvij.,  22  ;  Acts,  xxi.,  15. 

Mr.  Becket  laboured  under  the  monomania,  with  which  he 
was  bitten  by  his  idol  Warburton,  that  Shakespeare  some- 
times wrote  in  the  French  language ;  but  neither  his  notes, 
nor  Mr.  Pye's,  nor  Mr.  Seymour''s,  nor  Mr.  Jackson''s,  should 
have  been  so  very  much  overlooked  as  they  have  been  by 
Messrs.  Collier  and  Knight.  Something  may  be  gleaned 
from  every  book,  even  from  Mr.  Pye.  Lord  Chedworth  was 
said  to  be  deranged  in  his  mind ;  but  there  is  no  madness  in 
his  notes  on  Shakespeare.  ISlr.  Seymour  Avas  an  actor,  JNIr. 
Jackson  a  printer.  Each  of  them  brought  his  professional 
bias  to  the  task  :  the  actor  was  anxious  only  that  the  blank 
verse  should  not  halt :  the  printer  thought  he  had  found  a 
clew  to  the  principles  of  press-errors,  which  is  something  like 
writing  a  book  on  the  laws  of  storms. 

THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

Act  IV,,  Scene  4. 

'■'•Julia.  Since  she  respects  my  mistress""  love  so  much." 

The  objection  in  Mr.  ]Malone''s  note,  that  the  disguised 
Julia  is  calling  herself  her  own  mistress,  after  the  e.rit  of 
Sylvia,  may  be  obviated  by  placing  the  "Exit  Sylvia"  after 
this  line,  which  Julia  speak^^  to  herself  in   Sylvia's   presence. 
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There  is  no  exit  at  all  marked  in  the  old  copies  ;  but  the  rest 
of  Julia's  speech  is  plainly  a  soliloquy. 

Act  v.,  Scene  4. 

"  Valentine.  And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Sylvia,  I  give  thee." 

This  has  always  been  a  vexed  passage.  Sir  William 
Blackstone  would  transfer  the  lines  to  Thurio,  who  does  not 
enter  till  some  time  afterwards,  but  this  is  very  far-fetched  ; 
Mr.  Knight  to  Sylvia,  who  (he  says)  has  not  spoken  for  a 
long  time ;  but  this  would  be  highly  abrupt  and  improbable  ; 
and,  being  addressed  to  Valentine,  needs  not  have  made  Julia 
so  unhappy,  to  say  nothing  of  her  fainting.  Mr.  Collier 
supposes  Valentine  not  to  have  heard  all  that  passed  between 
Sylvia  and  Proteus,  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  against  her 
from  findino;  her  in  the  forest  with  him.  That  editor,  there- 
fore,  makes  him  withdraw,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  view  of 
Sylvia  and  Proteus,  and  return  when  he  hears  the  excla- 
mations of  Sylvia,  on  the  violence  oflFered  by  Proteus. 

Perhaps  we  should  read — 

"  All  that  was  thine  in  Sylvia,  I  give  thee." 

i.e.,  "I  will  make  up  my  love  for  you,  as  large  as  the  love  you 
once  had  for  Sylvia."  But  Julia,  misunderstanding  that  this 
was  a  giving  of  Sylvia  to  her  lover,  faints. 

I  have  since  found  ^Ir.  Becket  reading  the  same,  but 
explaining  it,  "  I  will  give  thee  all  the  part  thou  had'st  in 
Sylvia."     But  Proteus  never  had  any  part  in  her. 

Mr.  Dyce  would  preserve  the  improbable  reading  mine^ 
because  Mr.  and  Miss  Lamb,  in  their  "  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare," have  adopted  and  extenuated  it  j  but  everj'body,  who 
enjoyed,  as  I  did,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  those  two 
highly-gifted  persons,   knows  that  they  never  attempted  to 
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pick  the  bones  of  verbal  criticism,  but  took  the  marrow  of  old 
books,  just  as  they  found  them. 

THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

"  Falstaff.  I  myself  sometimes,  having  the  fear  of  Heaven 
on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding-  mine  honour  in  ni}^  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch  ;  and  yet  you,  you  rogue, 
will  ensconce  your  7'ags,  your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red- 
lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter 
of  your  honour." 

Pistol,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  was  an  ensign,  and 
therefore  rags  can  hardly  bear  the  ordinary  interpretation.  A 
rag  is  a  beggarly  fellow,  but  that  will  make  little  better  sense 
here.  Associated  as  the  phrase  is,  I  think  it  must  mean 
rages,  and  I  find  the  word  used  for  ragings  in  the  compound 
hordrags,  border-ragings  or  incursions  in  Spenser's  "  Fairy 
Queen,"  ii.,  x.,  63,  and  "  Colin  Clout,"  v.,  315. 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

"  Ford.  but  cuckold,  wittol-cuckold !  the  Devil  him- 
self hath  not  such  a  name." 

In  a  case  in  our  law  reports.  Holt,  O.J.,  said : — "  To  call  a 
man  a  cuckold  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  slander,  but  wittal  was, 
for  it  imports  his  knowledge  of,  and  consent  to,  his  wife's 
adultery."— /S'meY/i  v.  Wood,  2  Salkeld,  692. 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

'■^  Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee 
traverse ." 

Mr.  Hunter  doubts  whether  to  foiu   is  to  thrust,  and  quotes 
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a  passage  from  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  in  which,  he  says,  it 
was  uot  so  understood  : — 

"  So  at  so  sundry  weapons,  such  passados, 

Such  thrusts,  such  foins,  stramazzos  and  stoccados/' 

The  word  foins  may  be  tautological  here  ;  but  I  will  furnish 
Mr.  Hunter  with  a  quotation,  which  shall  be  demon- 
strative : — 

"  They  move  their  hands,  stedfast  their  feet  remain  ; 
Nor  blow  nor  foin,  they  struck  or  thrust  in  vain." 

Fairfax's  Tasso,  vii.,  55. 

Reddendo  singula  singulis, 

"  Nor  blow  they  struck,  nor  foin  they  thrust,  in  vain." 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

Act  IL,  Scene  2. 

"  Isabella.  Hark  !  how  I'll  bribe  you  !  Good  my  lord,  turn 

back  ! 
Angela.  How,  bribe  me? 

Isabella.  Ay,  with  such  gifts  that  Heav'n  shall  share  with 
you. 
Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them  ;  but  with  true  prayers." 

"  The  old  copies,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  "  have  sicEes  for  shekels, 
and  Shakespeare's  word  may  have  been  cycles.''''  Here  for 
once  Mr.  Collier  has  slipped,  but  Mr.  Dyce  does  not  help  him 
up,  though  he  might  have  done  so  from  one  of  his  own  books. 
The  old  copies  are  right.  A  shekel  is  a  Hebrew  measure  of 
silver  or  gold,  or  anything  else.  The  Latin  word  is  sichts, 
and  in   Coverdale's  Bible  we  find  the  word  side  and  s?/cle,  and 
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not  shel-el.  So  in  Peele's  "  David  and  Betlisabe,"  sickles  is 
printed  foi*  shekels.     See  Dyce's  Peele,  i.,  311. 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Escalus.  Well,  Heav'n  forgive  him,  and  forgive  us  all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : 
Some  run  from  breaks  of  ice  and  answer  none  ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone." 

"  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  "  the  text  stands  in  the  old 
copies,  which  seem  right,  the  meaning  being  that  some  escape 
without  responsibility,  even  though  the  danger  seem  as  immi- 
nent as  when  the  ice  breaks  under  them  ;  but  Malone  and 
others  would  change  the  expression  into  breaks  of  vice ;  and  it 
would  be  an  easy  corruption,  if  there  were  any  necessity  for  a 
chano;e.  It  is  certain,  as  Steevens  shows  at  laroe,  that  an  old 
instrument  of  torture  was  called  a  brake,  but  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  Shakespeare  intended  a  reference  to  it." 

Unless  !Mr.  Collier's  copies  of  the  first  folio  differ  from 
mine,  he  has  not  stated  the  old  text  correctly  here,  in  the 
word  breaks  in  favour  of  his  own  reading,  and  in  the  word  ice 
against  himself:  for  my  copy  reads — 

"  Some  run  from  brakes  of  Ice,  and  answer  none ;"" 

the  word  Ice  being  printed  with  a  capital  letter,  which  is  not 
very  usual  with  substantives  in  this  volume,  and  which  re- 
moves any  suspicion  of  the  letter  v  having  dropped  out.  But 
brakes,  meaning  tortures,  traps,  or  thorny  hedges, '  it  is  in  my 
first  folio,  and  not  breaks.  And  so  Mr.  Knight  says  it  is  in 
his  copy.  I  therefore  prefer  brakes  of  vice  ;  for  the  word  vice 
is  probable  as  an  antithesis,  not  to  virtue,  which  has  had  its 
antithesis  in  sin,  but  to  "  a  single  fault,"  and  the  breakings  of 

'  See  Singer's  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 
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ice  seems  to  me  a  very  improbable  image  for  the  clangers  of 
wickedness — not  to  mention  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  the 
depth  of  the  water  under  the  ice,  whether  there  be  any 
danger  at  all  in  its  breaking.  It  should  seem  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  epilogue  to  the  "  Malcontent,"  1604, 
that  the  word  brake  itself  means  a  fault,  a  circumstance  which 
confirms  us  in  reading  "brakes  of  vice." 

"  Then  let  not  too  severe  an  eye  peruse 
The  slighter  brakes  of  our  reformed  Muse, 
Who  could  herself  herself  of  faults  detect, 
But  that  she  knows  'tis  easy  to  correct." 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  Shakespeare  wrote  brakes;  for  when  he 
comes  to  talk  of  breaking  ice,  as  he  does  in  two  other  places, 
the  same  folio  spells  as  follows  : — 

"  The  foole  slides  o'er  the  Ice  that  you  should  breake — " 
"  And  if  you  breake  the  ice,  and  do  this  seeke." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

"  Duke.  He  who  the  sword  of  Heav'n  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe  ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  ^o. 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying 
Than  by  self-offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  ! 
Twice  treble  shame  to  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice  and  let  his  grow  ! 
0,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Tho'  angel  on  the  outward  side  ! 
How  may  likeness  made  in  crimes, 
Making  practice  on  the  times, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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To  draw  with  idle  spiders'*  strings 

Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things  !" 

So  this  passage  is  punctuated  in  all  the  copies,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  The  whole  is  elliptical  in  its  construction. 
"  Worse  metre  [says  Mr.  Coleridge]  and  better  English 
would  be — 

Grace  to  stand,  virtue  to  go." 

"  Pattern  in  himself  to  know"  means  "should  know,"  and 
"  Grace  to  stand  and  virtue  go,"  means,  "  should  have  grace 
to  stand  and  virtue  to  go." 

"  More  nor  less  to  others  paying 
Than  by  self-ofl'ences  weighing," 

means  "  Punishing  others  neither  more  nor  less  than  he  finds 
due  by  weighing  the  offences  of  his  own  self."  "  To  weed  my 
vice"  means  "the  vice  of  my  dominions."  So  that  great 
poetical  allowance  must  be  made  as  to  "  English,"  all  through 
this  oracular,  or  choral  kind  of  "  metre." 

Now  comes  a  passage  which  has  puzzled  all  the  commen- 
tators, and  upon  which  Mr.  Collier  has  the  following  note  : — 

"  Most  pondVous  and  substantial  things  !]  The  passage 
ending  with  this  line  is  very  difficult.  It  is  possible  that  the 
author's  brevity  rendered  it  obscure  originally,  and  that  it  has 
since  been  made  worse  by  corruption.  'Likeness'  has  been 
construed  '  comeliness,"*  but  '  likeness  made  in  crimes  **  may 
refer  to  the  resemblance  in  vicious  inclination  between  Angelo 
and  Olaudio.  Steeveus  gave  up  the  four  lines  as  quite  unin- 
telligible, and  the  other  commentators  have  not  extracted  much 
meaning  out  of  them.  We  have  printed  the  old  text,  as  at 
least  as  good  as  any  of  the  proposed  emendations.  The  sense 
seems  to  be,  'how  may  persons  of  similar  criminality,  by 
making  practice  on  the  times,  draw  to  themselves,  as  it  were 
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witii  spiders'  webs,  the  ponderous  and  substantial  benefits  of 
the  world;  " 

Approving  of  this  interpretation  of  the  word  likeness,  I  woukl 
read — 

"  How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 

(Making)  practise  on  the  times  !  " 

i.e.,  "  How  may  the  crime-made  resemblance  of  Angelo  to 
Claudio  (in  so  making  itself)  practise  on  the  times  !"  and  there 
1  would  place  the  note  of  admiration,  and  not  after  "  things," 
and  begin  a  new  sentence  with — 

"  To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 
Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things, 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply. 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lye 
His  old  betrothed  but  despised  : 
So  disguise  shall,  by  th'  disguised, 
Pay  with  falsehood  false-exacting, 
And  perform  an  old  contracting." 

i.e.,  '•  To  draw  on  important  events  by  slender  strings  [says 
the  Duke] — with  as  little  a  web  as  this  to  ensnare  so  great  a 
fly  as  Cassio — I  will  set  cunning  to  work  against  this  vice ;" 
and  then  he  details  his  plot  against  Angelo  to  make  him 
marry  his  betrothed  mistress, 

THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
Act  I.,  Scene  1, 

•'  Diihe.  To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  lidpy 

This  is  evidently  corrupt.  Some  of  the  commentators  pro- 
posed life  for  the  first  help^  and  Mr.  Steevens  means  for  the 
second.     Mr.  Collier  reads — 

"  To  seek  thy  hope  by  beneficial  help '  " 

i.e.,  to  seek  what   you  hope  by  beneficial   belp  to   acquire — 

K  2 
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namely,  money  for  your  ransom.  This  is  consistent  with 
/Egeon's  exclamation  just  afterwards  : — 

"  Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  yEgeon  stand." 

Mr.  Collier  does  not  often  indulge  in  conjecture,  but  I  consider 
this  a  very  happy  one,  and  that  he  should  have  adopted  it  in 
his  text. 

Act  II.,  ScExNE  I. 

'■'■  Adriana.  Patience  unmov'd,  no  marvel  tho''  she  pause. 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause : 
A  wretched  soul,  brviisM  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry  ; 
But  were  we  burdenM  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain  : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee, 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would'st  relieve  me. 
But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
T\v\'s,  fool-hegg'd patience  in  thee  will  be  left." 

"  She  seems  [says  Johnson]  to  mean,  hy  fool-hegg''d patience, 
that  patience  which  is  so  near  to  idiotical  simplicity,  that  your 
next  relation  would  take  advantage  from  it  to  represent  you  as 
a/ooZ,  and  beg  the  guardianship  of  your  fortune." 

This  interpretation  appears  to  me  to  be  greatly  constrained. 
May  we  not  more  simply  understand,  "  this  patience  which 
you  so  foolishly  beg  of  me  will  then  be  discarded  by  you  V  In 
the  second  part  of  "  King  Henry  lY.,"  v.,  .5,  we  have — 

"  Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest." 
Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

'■'•Adriana.  Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band'^ 
Dromio  of  Syracuse.  Not  on  a  band.,  but  on  a  stronger  thing  ; 
A  chain,  a  chain." 

A  law-bond  was  anciently  spelt  hand. 
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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
Act  v.,  Scene  I. 

Leonato.  I  prithee  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.     Give  not  me  counsel, 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 
But  such  an  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine : 
Brino-  me  a  father  that  so  lovM  his  child. 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm"'d  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience  ; 
IMeasure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
And  let  it  answer  evVy  strain  for  strain  ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 
In  ev'ry  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form. 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard, 
And  sorrow,  wag,  cry  hem^  when  he  should  groan, 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters,  bring  him  yet  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man  ;  for,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
AMiicli  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  stronor  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air  and  agony  with  words. 
No,  no  ;  "'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wriuo-  under  the  load  of  sorrow, 
But  no  man*'s  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself." 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  beautiful  passage  as  this  should  be 
interrupted  by  one  difficult  line.     Mi-.  Collier  merely  changes 
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the  comma  for  a  note  of  admiration  after  wag !  and  then  says 
"  it  may  be  reconciled  to  sense."  I  do  not  like  "  cry  hem.'''' 
I  should  prefer  with  Mr.  Knight — 

"  And  ^orroic,  ivag !  cry — hem,  when  he  should  groan.*" 

It  appeal's  from  the  following  two  passages  in  "  Love\s  Labour^s 
Lost,"  that  "  Set  thee  down,  Sorrow  !"  which  very  much  re- 
sembles "  Sorrow,  wag  !""  was  a  byword : — 

"  Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again,  and  till  then 
Set  thee  doicn.,  Sorrou\'''' — Act  i.,  scene  1. 

"  Well,  Set  thee  dmvn,  Sorroic !  for  so,  they  say,  tlic  fool 
said  ;  and  so  say  I  and  I  the  fool." — Act  iv.,  scene  3. 

In  the  eighth  line  of  the  above  passage  I  would  complete 
the  measure,  by  reading — 

"  And  bid  him  speak  to  me  of  patience," 

which  would  set  off  well  with  the  seventeenth — 

"  And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience," 

and  I  would  restrict  the  twenty-fifth  line  to 

"'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience," 

making  "  No,  no,"  an  odd  line  by  itself. 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 
"  Claudio.  If  he  be  angry,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle." 

"  Large  belts,"  says  Mr.  Holt  White,  "  were  worn  with 
the  buckle  before  ;  but,  for  wrestling,  the  buckle  was  turned 
behind,  to  give  the  adversary  a  fairer  grasp  at  the  girdle.  To 
turn  the  buckle  behind  was  therefore  a  challenge." 

In  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  a 
proof  of  this  custom.     But  people  do  not  fight  b}' wrestling  ; 
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nor  do  they  wrestle  when  they  are  angry.  The  challenge  was 
to  fight :  to  turn  the  girdle  was  to  put  the  sword-sheath  a  little 
back,  in  order  to  draw  the  weapon.  The  proverbial  expression 
occurs  as  recently  as  Swift's  "  Polite  Conversation,"  where  it 
plainly  means  a  challenge  to  fight : — 

"  Lady  Answerall.  Mr.  Neverout,  if  Miss  will  be  angry  for 
nothing,  take  my  counsel,  and  bid  her  turn  the  buckle  of  her 
girdle  behind  her. 

"  Neverout.  Come,  Lady  Answerall,  I  know  better  things. 
Miss  and  I  are  aood  friends." 


s^ 


love's  labour's  lost. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

"  Birou.  When  you  shall  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme, 
Or  groan  for  love  ?" 

Mr.  Collier  says — "  Here  we  see  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer  to  different  copies  of  the 
same  edition  of  the  same  play.  The  4to.,  1598,  belonging  to 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  has  '  Or  grone  for  Jone,"*  quite  dis- 
tinctly printed,  while  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has,  as 
distinctly,  '  Or  grone  for  Love,"'  the  word  love  being  printed 
with  a  capital  letter,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear. 
The  correction  must  have  been  made  while  the  sheet  was 
passing  through  the  press.  The  folios  adopt  the  misprint,  and 
the  modern  editors  have  followed  them.  It  also  stands, 
'  grone  for  Joane  "*  in  the  reprint  of  the  play  in  1 631 ,  4to.. 
which  was  made  from  the  folio  1623." 

But  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  always  be  a  question  wdiich  Is 
the  "correction"  and  which  the  "misprint." 

Mr.  Hunter  strongly  controverts  Mr.  Collier''s  alteration  ; 
but  Mr.  Knight  had  anticipated  most  of  his  arguments.  The 
phrase  "groaning  for  love"  occurs  also  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  act  ii.,  scene  4.     But  I  prefer  "groan  for  Joan,"  for 
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a  reason  which  has  not  yet  been  assigned,  namely,  that   it 
rhymes  ;  and  Biron  has  just  said — 

"•  When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  f 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

"  Boyet.  O  !   1  am  stahh^d  with  laughter  !" 

.  Mr.  Collier  calls  this  an  awkward  and  unusual  expression  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  happy  phrase  to  express  the  stitch, 
or  stick  in  the  side,  which  sometimes  is  brought  on  by  laughter. 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

"  O  !   never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  pennVl 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue, 
Nor  ever  come  in  visor  to  my  friend. 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song  : 
Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-piPd  hyperboles,  spruce  affection^ 
Figures  pedantical :   these  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  o9,iQ\\tatioii. 
I  do  forswear  them  ;  and  I  here  protest, 

By  this  white  glove  (how  white  the  hand,  God  knows !) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 

In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  iioesr 

The  whole  of  this  speech  being  in  rhyme,  I  would  have  no 
scruple  in  altering  the  word  affection  to  affectation^  since  it 
would  not  only  complete  the  measure  but  create  the  rhyme, 
and  we  find  in  other  passages  of  Shakespeare  that  the  word 
affectation  was  in  use  by  him,  as  well  as  affection  for  affectation. 
I  see  that  Lord  Chedworth  and  Mr.  Knight  are  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Act  v..  Scene  2. 

'•  Kin(i.  The  extreme  parts  of  Time  extremely  form 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed  ; 
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And  often,  at  liis  very  loose,  decides  [decide] 

That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate. 

And  tlio''  the  mourning-  brow  of  progeny  ^ 

Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love 

The  holy  suit,  which  fain  it  would  convince  [con(juer] 

Yet  since  love''s  argument  was  first  on  foot. 

Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 

From  what  it  purposM ;  since  to  wail  friends  lost 

Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome  profitable, 

As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found.'" 

"  The  extreme  parts  of  time"  means  the  ends  of  time,  and 
I  think  that  Mr.  Collier  has  rightly  altered  the  word/br/^s,  in 
the  old  copies  to  form  ;  but  "  the  ends  of  time"'"'  also  governs 
the  word  decide  in  the  third  line,  which  is  likewise  printed 
decides  in  those  copies.  Mr.  Collier  should  therefore  equally 
have  altered  this  word.  JSIr.  Steevens  explains  "  the  loose  of 
time'"'  as  the  moment  of  his  parting^  which  is  part  of  Shake- 
speare''s  meaning  ;  but  I  think  the  antithesis  is  that  "  the 
ends  of  Time,  often  at  the  very  greatest  looseness  of  his  state, 
bind  or  determine  that  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate"'"' 
— a  truth  which  must  be  well  known  to  every  man  of  business. 
The  last  week  of  a  session  of  parliament  does  more  work  than 
all  the  prating  months  preceding.  Business  is  elastic :  if 
there  is  much  time  to  do  it  in,  it  will  take  a  lono-  time  in 
doing :   if  there  is  little,  it  is  often  better  done  in  that  little. 


Act  v..  Scene  2. 

"  As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains, 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain, 
Form\l  by  the  eye,  and  therefore,  like  the  eye, 
Full  of  straying  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 

'  A  child  for  her  parent's  tleatli. 
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Varying  in  subjects,  as  the  eye  cloth  roll 
To  ev'ry  varied  object  in  his  glance." 

All  the  old  copies  read  straying  shapes.  IMr.  Coleridge 
recommends  stray  for  straying.  ^Malone  and  others  have 
strange.  Mr.  Collier  says  it  is  easy  to  read  straying  in  the 
time  of  one  syllable.  I  cannot  assent  to  this,  and  prefer 
strange,  the  lines  which  follow  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
the  word  straying,  and  therefore  rendering  it  unnecessary. 
The  same  word  has  been  also  mistaken  for  strange,  in  the 
following  passage  in  the  old  play  of  "  Promos  and  Cassandra," 
Act  iii.,  Scene  1  : — 

"  O  straying  eflfectes  of  blind  affected  love. 

From  wisdomes  pathes  which  doth  astraye  our  wittes." 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 
"  Rosaline.  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank.'''' 

The  old  editions  read  rack\l.  This  is  one  of  Rowc's  for- 
tunate alterations  ;  but  Steevens''s  authority  for  it  from 
"  Hamlet,"  "  0,  my  offence  is  ra«/-,"  is  not  in  point.  Bank 
there  means  tainted  :  "  it  smells  to  Heaven."  Here  it  means 
overgroion.  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  better  example  from 
"As  you  like  it,"  Act  i.  Scene  1  : — "Begin  you  to  grow 
upon  me  ?    I  will  physick  your  rankness.'''' 

It  is  the  happy  recommendation  of  Thirlby,  Warburton, 
and  Coleridge,  to  omit  the  whole  of  this  speech,  as  a  poor 
anticipation  of  a  subsequent  better  one. 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT  S  DREAM. 
Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

'■'•  Lion.  Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion''s  dam 
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For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  "'twere  pity  on  my  life." 

What  reader  is  not  familiar  with  Bottom  the  Weaver,  and 
his  play,  to  be  acted  before  the  Duke  of  Athens  and  his  bride 
on  their  wedding-night  ?  Everybody  recollects  that  these 
cautious  amateurs,  not  to  frighten  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
resolve,  previously  to  the  performance,  to  write  a  prologue  to 
tell  the  audience  that  the  "  rude  mechanical,"  who  is  to 
represent  a  lion,  is  not  a  lion,  and  to  say,  "  Ladies,  if  you 
think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life :  no,  I 
am  no  such  thing  ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are ;  and,  there 
indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is 
Snug  the  joiner."  In  pursuance  of  this  precaution,  the  Lion, 
at  the  representation,  speaks  the  following  lines  : — 

"  You,  ladies,  you  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 

May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 
When  lion  rouoh  in  wildest  ra^e  doth  roar. 

Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 

A  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam  ; 

For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 

Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  on  my  life." 

Hitherto,  I  will  venture  to  say,  everybody  has  understood 
this  as,  "  I,  Snug  the  joiner,  am  the  cruel  lion  ;  nor,  other- 
wise, am  I  a  lion's  mother,"  which  last  fact  is  irrelevant,  but 
furnishes  some  meaning  ;  but  Mr.  Malone's  note  upon  the 
passage  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dr.  Johnson  has  justly  observed,  in  a  note  on  "  All's 
well  that  ends  well,"  that  nor,  in  the  phraseology  of  our 
author's  time,  often  related  to  two  members  of  a  sentence, 
though  only  expressed  in  the  latter.  So  in  the  play  just  men- 
tioned :— 

"  Contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  hi;?  pride  or  sharpness." 
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I  would  observe  upon  this,  that  where  the  verb  foUoivs  the 
negative  nominatives,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mi-,  M alone, 
this  is  the  phraseology,  not  only  of  Shakespeare's,  but  of  the 
present  time,  as  in  Gray : — 

"  Helm  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 

Nor  ev^n  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail,"  &c. 

but  I  defy  any  commentator  to  produce  an  instance  of  such 
a  construction  where  the  verb  precedes  the  nominatives.  In 
that  case,  the  verb  has  already  affirmed,  before  the  word  of 
neoatiou  comes,  and  the  negative  cannot  relate  back,  to  make 
the  verb  deny.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  that  "  I  am 
a  lion,  nor  a  lion's  dam"  can  mean,  "  I  am  not  a  lion,  nor  a 
lion's  dam,"  or  "  I  am  neither  a  lion  nor  a  lion's  dam,"  I 
boldly  say  there  is  no  instance  in  the  English  language  at  any 
time  of  such  a  phraseology. '  And  what  does  Mr,  Malone 
do  with  the  word  else  ?  He  gives  it  no  meaning.  And  why 
say  a  fell  or  cruel  lion  I  Or  introduce  a  lion's  dam  or  mother  I 
I  will  now  show  how  one  little  letter  shall  light  up  the 

^  The  following  passage,  from  Warner's  "  Albion's  England,"  may  be 
adduced  as  an  instance  of  such  phraseology : — 

"  The  Musists,  though  themselves  they  please, 
Their  doings  else  find  meed  nor  ease." 

Here  the  words  though  and  else  prepare  the  mind  for  a  negation  as  to 
both  subjects.  In  our  passage,  there  is  no  such  preparation,  and  the 
word  else  comes  after  the  negative  and  not  before.  If  our  lines  had  nai 
as  follows : — 

"Then  know  that  I  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 

Else  a  lion  fell  nor  lion's  dam, 

it  would  have  been  analogous  to  the  couplet  from  Warner,  and  would 
have  meant  that  he  was  not,  besides  being  Snug  the  joiner,  either  a  lion 
or  a  liou'y  dam.  As  it  iy,  Mr.  Maloue's  construction  can  never  be 
made. 
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whole  passage   with   natural   meaning,   and    give   a   sense  to 
every  word  : — 

"  Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion'^  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam  ; 
For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  of  my  life." 

"  I,  Snug  the  joiner,  am  only  a  lion's  skin ;  nor  any  other- 
wise than  as  a  lion's  skin  may  be  said  to  be  pregnant  with  a 
lion,  am  I  the  mother  of  one  ;  for  it  were  pity  of  my  life  that 
I  should  come  into  this  place  in  collision  as  a  lion."  Fell 
is  a  word  scarcely  yet  obsolete  for  skin  ;  and  now  the  words 
else  and  dam  have  a  meaning  ;  and  all  this  sense  is  obtained 
by  only  supposing  that  the  letter  s  has  dropped  from  the 
text.  It  might  indeed  be  done  without  any  other  alteration 
than  that  of  a  hyphen,  lion-fell;  but,  as  we  find,  in  other 
parts  of  Shakespeare,  the  words  calfs  skin  and  lions  skin, 
with  the  genitive,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  insert  the  s. 

My  interpretation  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the 
reading  of  the  old  quarto  editions,  which  have,  instead  of 
"o»g  Snug  the  joiner,"  "a^^  Snug  the  joiner."  If  the  editor 
of  the  first  folio  had  understood  the  meaning  of  fell,  he  needed 
not  to  have  made  the  alteration. 

In  a  future  volume  of  the  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  I 
shall  continue  my  conjectures. 

Barron  Field. 
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Art.  VIII. — Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Nash,  contained  in 
Dowland''s  '•'•  Songs  or  Ay  res,''''  1600. 

A  contributor  to  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Shakespeare 
Society ""s  Papers,"  who  subscribes  himself  Gr.  L.,  has  asked  for 
farther  information  respecting  two  stanzas  attributed  to  Thomas 
Nash  in  the  Introduction  to  the  reprint  of  "  Pierce  Penniless's 
Supplication."  G.  L.  has  himself  supplied  a  transcript  of 
them  (with  the  addition  of  a  third  stanza)  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  appended  to  some  printed  copies  of  tracts 
by  Nicholas  Breton  ;  and  he  suggests  that  the  third  stanza,  in 
truth,  formed  part  of  some  separate  poem.  That  he  is  right  in 
this  conjecture  I  have  proof  now  before  me,  in  a  copy  of  a  very 
rare  musical  work  by  John  Dowland,  called  his  "  Second 
Booke  of  Songs  or  Ayres,"  printed  in  folio,  London,  1 600 ; 
that  is  to  say,  eight  years  after  the  original  publication  of 
"  Pierce  Penniless's  Supplication."  The  following  poem  of 
three  stanzas,  without  any  author's  name,  is  there  found  set  to 
music,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  six  lines  agree 
precisely  with  the  stanza  supplied  by  G.  L.,  and  inserted  on 
p.  79  of  Vol.  I.  of  "  The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers." 

"  Praise  blindnesse,  eyes,  for  seeing  is  deceit ; 

Be  dumbe,  vaine  tongue,  words  are  but  flattering  windes  ; 

Breake,  hart,  and  bleed,  for  there  is  no  receit 

To  purge  inconstancy  from  most  men's  mindes. 

And  so  I  wakt  amaz'd,  and  could  not  move : 

I  know  my  dreame  was  true,  and  yet  I  love. 

"  And  if  thine  eares,  false  heralds  to  thy  hart, 
Convey  unto  thy  head  hopes  to  obtaine. 
Then,  tell  thy  hearing  thou  art  deafe  by  art. 
Now  love  is  art  that  wonted  to  be  plaine. 
And  so  I  wak't,  &c. 
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"  Now  none  is  bald,  except  they  see  his  braiues  ; 
Affection  is  not  known,  till  one  be  dead ; 
Rewards  for  love  are  labours  for  his  paines. 
Loves  quiver  made  of  gold,  his  shafts  of  lead. 
And  so  I  wak'd,"  &c. 

The  two  last  stanzas  are  hardly  equal  to  the  first,  but  this 
quotation  establishes  the  correctness  of  G.  L.,  when  he  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  first  stanza  was  part  of  a  poem  which  had  no 
connection  with  the  two  stanzas  which  conclude  Nash's  edition 
of  Sir  P.  Sidney's  "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  printed  in  1591.  It 
is  remarkable  that  these  two  stanzas  are  also  set  to  music  in 
Rowland's  "  Second  Booke  of  Songs  or  Ayres,"  1600,  so  that 
both  poems  are  contained  in  the  same  work  j  and  it  is  possible 
that  from  thence  they  were  copied  (one  only  partially)  by  the 
writer  of  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  They  difier  how- 
ever in  Dowland's  work  both  from  that  MS.  and  from  Nash''s 
edition  of  "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  and  on  this  account  I 
subjoin  them  : — 

"  If  fluds  of  teares  could  cleanse  my  follies  past. 
And  smoakes  of  sighes  might  sacrifice  for  sinne  ; 
If  groniug  cries  might  salve  my  fault  at  last, 
Or  en  dies  mone  for  error  pardon  win  ; 
Then  would  1  cry,  weepe,  sigh,  and  ever  mone 
Mine  error,  fault,  sins,  follies  past  and  gone. 

"  I  see  my  hopes  must  wither  in  their  bud, 

I  see  my  favours  are  no  lasting  flowers ; 

t  see  that  woords  will  breede  no  better  good 

Then  losse  of  time,  and  lightening  but  at  houres. 

Thus  when  I  see,  then  thus  I  say  therefore, 

That  favours,  hopes,  and  words  can  bliude  no  more." 

What  seems  to  make  it  doubtful  v/hether  the  writer  of  the 
MS.    in   the    Bodleian    Library    copied    these    stanzas    from 
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Dowland's  work  is,  that  they  there  stand  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  Nash's  "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  whereas 
in  Dowland's  work  they  are  reversed.  What  I  have  said 
does  not  at  all  tend  to  settle  the  question,  whether  either  or 
both  were  by  Nash :  that  must  still  remain  a  matter  of 
speculation,  founded  upon  similarity  of  style  ;  and  it  may 
lead  to  the  important  conclusion,  that  the  anonymous  poems 
in  Dowland's  work  (and  none  of  them  there  have  signatures 
or  initials)  were  written  by  Nash,  expressly  for  music,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  his  few  extant  poetical 
productions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  poem  of  five  stanzas 
beginning — 

"  Faction,  that  ever  dwells 
In  courts  where  wit  excells," 

is  contained  both  in  Dowland's  "  Second  Booke  of  Songs  or 
Ayres,"  and  in  Nash''s  edition  of  "  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  and 
in  the  latter  it  has  the  initials  E.  O.  at  the  end,  which  most 
probably  were  meant  to  indicate  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  This, 
of  course,  was  not  by  Nash,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have 
written  it,  and  to  have  passed  it  upon  the  world  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  then  well-known  poetical  nobleman.  This,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  highly  improbable. 

T.  J.  ScoTT. 
April  2nd,  1845. 
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Art,  IX. — The  Device  to  entertayne  Mr  Ma^^  att  Harfielde,  the 
house  of  /S'*"  Thomas  Egerton,  Lo :  Keeper,  and  his  Wife  the 
Countess  of  I>arbi/e,  in  Mr  Ma^^  progresses  1602, 

Alice,  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  the  youngest  of  six 
daughters  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  of  Althorp,  in  Northampton- 
shire, was  married  to  Ferdinando  Lord  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby, 
better  known  to  the  readers  of  our  early  dramas  from  the  com- 
pany of  players  he  retained,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  my 
Lord  Strange"'s  players.'  Lord  Strange  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Derby  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  Earl  of 
Derby,  in  the  year  1592  ;  and  dying  two  years  after,  16th 
April,  1594,  his  widow  in  October,  1600,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  Lord  Keeper,  created  by  King  James  I.  Baron  EUes- 
mere,  21  July,  1603,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
24  of  July,  1603,  and  Viscount  Bracldey,  7  November, 
1616. 

Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  died  at  York  House,  in  the  Strand, 
15  March,  1616-17,  and  his  widow,  Alice  Countess  Dowager 
of  Derby,  at  Harefield,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  16th  January, 
163G-7. 

Harefield  Place,  on  the  river  Colne,  near  Uxbridge,  was  "  a 
fair  house  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,"  belonging,  when 
Norden  compiled  his  Survey  of  Middlesex,  in  1593,  to  Sir 
Edmund  Anderson,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
From  Sir  Edmund  Anderson  it  passed,  in  1601,  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  :  and  here,  in  July,  1602, 
the  Lord  Keeper  and  his  Lady  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  her  last  progress.     The  Queen  died  in  the  INIarch  following. 

The  name  of  Alice  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby  can  never 

^  See  Henslowe's  Diary,  priuted  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  20. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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die  :  Spenser  dedicates  his  "  Tears  of  the  Muses  "  to  her  ; 
and  for  her  did  Milton  write  his  "  Arcades,"  part  of  an 
entertainment  presented  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby 
"  by  some  noble  persons  of  her  family.''"'  Her  second  daughter 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  married  to  John  Egerton,  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  by  his  first 
wife,  and  before  whom  the  "Masque  of  Comus"  was  pre- 
sented at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  the  year  1634. 

Hai'efield  Place  was  burnt  down  about  the  year  1660.  "  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  fire  was  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  witty  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  who  was  amusing  himself  by 
reading  in  bed."^ 

The  MS.  from  which  the  following  part  of  the  entertainment 
at  Harefield  in  the  summer  of  1602  is  taken,  was  found  among 
the  "  Conway  Papers  "  by  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Wilson  Croker,  and  is  here  printed,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  that  gentleman. 

The  "petition"  is  printed  in  Nichors  Progresses  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (vol.  iv.,  part  1,  ed.  1821),  and  the  Song  and  Lot- 
teries in  "  Davison^s  Poetical  Rhapsody,"  a  popular  miscel- 
lany of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Davison,  however,  omits  the 
names  of  the  drawers,  and  merely  describes  the  portion  he 
preserves  as  "  A  Lottery  presented  before  the  late  Queen''s 
Majesty  at  the  Lord  Chancellor's  House,  1601."^  Nichols 
assigns  it  to  the  same  year,  as  indeed  does  Manningham,  in 
his  Diary,  among  the  Harleian  MSS.^  There  is,  however, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  several  lotteries  in  ques- 
tion were  drawn,  not  at  York  House,  in  the  Strand,  in  1601, 
but  at  Harefield,  in  1602,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  there, 
and  when  "Othello"  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  that 

^  Lysons's  Middlesex  Parishes,  p.  108. 
^  Poetical  Rhapsody,  ed.  Nicolas,  p.  5. 

3  Harl.  MS.,  5353.  "Some  of  the  lotteries  [15  of  them]  w'^h  ^^.q^q 
the  last  Sumer  at  hir  M*'^'  being  w*  the  L.  Keeper."  fol.  95. 
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we  have  any  trace  of  it  by  "  Biirbiclge's  players."  '  I  may 
add  that  a  MS.  Collection  of  Poems  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
assigns  the  several  lotteries  to  the  year  1602. — Poet.  Miscel- 
lanies printed  for  the  Percy  Society^  No.  Iv. 

To  the  Lotteries  in  Davison  the  initials  "I.  D."  are 
attached ;  i.e.,  as  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  Sir  John 
Davys,  the  author  of  "  Nosce  Teipsum,  or,  a  poem  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  &c. 

The  Lots  in  Davison  are  in  number  thirty-four.  They  are 
here  the  same.  In  the  Percy  publication  they  are  thirty- 
eight.  But  the  text  of  the  Percy  transcript  is  very  far 
from  correct,  and  "the  names  of  the  drawers"  generally 
erroneous. 

P.  Cunningham. 
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Ma*^  pro- 

the  house  of  S''  Thomas  Egerton  Lo.  Keeper       gresse. 
AND  his  Wife  the  Countess  of  Darbye.  1602. 

Beawtyes  rose  and  vertues  booke,  Angells  mynde  and   Thehumljle 

Angellslooke  "^ff""  «.^* 

*  gutless  samte 

To  all  S°*^  and  Angells  deere,  cleerest  Ma*y  on  earth         wherew'^i   y« 

Heavens  did  smile  att  your  faire  birth  gowne  of 

.      ,     .  Ill  ,     1  rainebowes 

And  smce  your  dayes  have  bene  most  cleere  ^^  prsented 

to  hir  Maty 

Onely  pore  S"*  Swithin  now,  doth  heare  you  blame  his  ^^      ^^   ^^^' 
■^  gresse. 

clowdy  browe  1602. 

Butt  he  pore  S°'  devoutly  sweares,  it  is  butt  a  tradicou 

vayne 

Thatt  his  much  weeping  causeth  rayne. 

For  S°'^  in  heaven  shed  no  teares. 


^  Egerton  Papers,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  p.  343.     Collier's 
Shakespeai'e,  vii.,  493. 

F  2 
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Butt  tills  he  saitli  tliatt  to  his  feaste,  comes   Iris   an 

unbidden  gueste. 
In  hir  moiste  roabe  of  collors  gaye.      And  when   she 

comes  she  ever  stayes 
For  the  full  space  of  fortye  dayes 
And  more  or  lesse  raines  exerj  daye.  > 

Butt  he  good  S"**  when  once  he  knewe,  this  rayne  was 

like  to  fall  on  you. 
If  S"*  could  weepe  had  wepte  as  muche,  as  when  he  did 

the  ladye  leade, 
Thatt  did  on  burning  iron  treade 
To  Ladyes  his  respecte  is  suche 

He  gentlye  first  bidds  Iris  goe,  unto  tli''  antipodes  belowe, 
Butt  she  for  this  more  sullen  grewe,  when  he  sawe  thatt 

w*^  angry  looke, 
From  hir,  hir  raynye  roabe  he  toke, 
"\ych  heere  he  doth  p'seute  to  you. 

Tis  fitt  itt  shoulde  w*^  j^ou  remayne,  for  you  know  better 

how  to  raigne, 
Yett  if  itt  rayne  still  as  before,   S"*  Swythen  prayes 

thatt  you  woulde  guesse, 
Thatt  Iris  doth  more  roabes  possesse, 
And  thatt  you  would  blame  him  noe  more 

'  This  reading  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  reading  in 
Nichols : — 

"  But  this  he  saith,  that  to  his  feast 
Commeth  Iris,  an  vnbidden  guest, 

In  her  moist  roabe  of  collers  gay; 
And  she  commeth,  she  ever  staies, 
For  the  space  of  fortie  dales, 

And  more  or  lesse  raines  euery  day." 
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Cynthia  queene  of  seas  and  landes,  Thatt  fortune  every  Sung    by    2 

wlier  comandes,  mariners   p-"- 

sently  beiore 
Sent  forth  fortune  to  the  sea,  To  trye  her  fortune  every  tlieLottaryes. 

waye. 

Ther  did  I  fortune  raeete,  w'=^  makes  me  now  to  singe, 

Ther  is  no  fishing  to  the  sea,  noe  service  to  the  Kinge.  ^ 

All  the  nymphes  of  Thetis  trayne,  did  Cynthias  fortune 

intertayne, 
Many  a  Jewell,  many  a  Jemme,  was  to  fortune  broughte 

by  them : 
Hir  fortune  spedd  so  well,  w*'^  makes  me  now  to  singe, 
Ther  is  no  fishing  to  the  sea,  noe  service  to  the  Kinge. 

Fortune  thatt  itt  might  be  seene,  Thatt  she  did  serve  a 
royall  Queene 

A  ffi'anke  and  royall  hande  did  beare,  and  cast  hir  for- 
tunes every  where. 

Some  toyes  fell  to  my  share,  w'^^  makes  me  now  to  singe, 

Ther  is  no  flSshing  to  the  sea,  noe  service  to  the  Kin^e. 


THE  SEVERALL  LOTTES.^ 

Fortunes  wheeles. 
Fortune  must  now  noe  more  in  tryumphe  ride 
The  wheeles  ar  yours  thatt  did  hir  chariott  guide. 


Hir  Ma'ye. 


^  This,  IVIr.  Collier  assures  me,  is  the  burden  of  a  ballad  con- 
siderably earlier,  in  point  of  time,  than  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

^  The  order  of  the  "  Lottes"  in  the  Poetical  Rhapsody  is  very 
different  from  the  order  in  the  Conway  MS.  They  are  here,  in  all 
probability,  given  as  they  were  drawn. 

The  fifteen  "  Lottes"  preserved  by  Manninghaxn,  in  his  Diary 
(Harl.  MS.,  5353),  arc  the  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  11,  12,  14,  16,  19,  20,  22, 
31,  32,  34,  of  the  Conway  'J'ranscript. 
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A  purse. 

The  Countess   You  thrive  or  woulde,  or  maye,  your  lotfs  a  purse 

of  Derbye   -p^j  j^^  ^^th  o-olde  and  you  ar  u'er  the  worse. 
Dowager.  ^  •' 

A  ring  vP^  this  poesy e^  asfaiilifidl  as  I  finde. 
Lo,  Derbyes   Your  hande  by  fortune  on  this  ringe  doth  lighte 
^  '^'  And  yett  the  wordes  do  fitt '  your  humor  righte. 

A  nuttmegg  ic^^  a  hlanke  in  itt. 

La.  Worces-  Tliis  nuttmegg  hath  a  blanke  butt  chance  doth  hide  itt 
ter.  Write  you  your  wishe  and  fortune  will  provide  itt. 


A  Snuff kin.^ 
La.   War-       Tis  sommer,  vet  a  snuffkin  is  your  lott, 

wic  e.  jj^^  t'will  be  winter  one  day,  doubte  you  nott. 

A  3Iaske. 

La.  Scroope.    Wante  you  a  maske  ;  heere  fortune  gives  you  one 
Yett  nature  gives  the  Rose  and  Lillye  none. 

A  Necklace. 

M".    Neuill.   Fortune  gives  your  fjiire  necke  this  lace  to  weare, 
God  graunte  a  heavier  yoake  itt  never  beare. 

A  Fanne. 

M^^  Thymic.   You  love  to  see  and  yett  to  bee  unseene 

Take  you  a  fanne  to  be  your  beauty es  screene, 

^  "  Hit,"  Davison. 

•  Explained  in  Archdeacon  Nares's  Glossary  to  be  a  muff", 
in  which  work  this  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  cited.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  The  reading  in  Manningham  is  mufkin  and 
muffkin. 
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A  BlanJce. 
Wott  you  why  fortune  gives  to  you  noe  prize 
Good  fayth  she  sawe  you  nott  slie  wautes  hir  eyes. 

Poyntes.  ^ 

You  ar  in  every  poyiite  a  lover  true 

And  therfore  fortune  gives  the  poyntes  to  you. 

Dyall. 

The  dyalFs  yours :  watch  tyme  leste  it  be  loste 
And  yett  they  spende  it  worste  thatt  watche  itt  most. 

A  playne  ringe. 

Fortune  hath  sent  you  happe  itt  well  or  ill 
A  playne  golde  ringe  to  wedd  you  to  your  will. 

A  looking  glasse. 

Blide  fortune  doth  nott  see  how  faire  you  bee, 
Yet  gives  a  glasse  thatt  you  your  selfe  may  see. 

A  BlanJce. 
Nothinge's  your  lotte,  thatt's  more  than  can  be  tolde, 
For  nothinge  is  more  ptious  then  golde, 

A  Handkerchefe. 

Whether  you  seeme  to  weepe,  or  weepe  indeede 
This  handkercheff,  will  stande  you  well  in  steede. 


M".    Hast- 

inges.  '• 


M".  Bridges. 


La.    Scuda- 
mour.  ^ 


La.  Francis. 


La.  Kneuette. 


La.     Susan 
Vere. 


M^^     Vauis- 
sour. 


^  Given  to  Lady  Susan  Vere,  in  Percy  Publication,  No.  Iv. 
The  names  in  Manningham  tally  one  and  all  with  the  Conway 
transcript. 

'  In  Davison,  "  A  dozen  of  Points." 

^  Lady  S.  in  IVIanningham.     Blank  in  the  Percy  transcript. 
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Glotes. 

La.  Sowth-     Fortue  these  gloves  in  double  challeng  sendes 
well.  For  you  hate  fooles  and  flatterers  her  beste  frendes. 

Lace. 

L.  Anne  Clif-  tri'^'e  hir  the  lace  thatt  loves  to  be  straite  laced 
ford.  Soe  fortunes  little  gifte  is  fittlye  placed 

Knifes. 

Fortune  doth  give  these  paire  of  knifes  to  you 
■^    '      To  cutt  the  thredd  of  love  iFt  be  nott  true 

Girdle. 

With  fortunes  girdle  happie  may  you  bee 
Yett  they  thatt  ar  lesse  happie  ar  more  ffree 

Writing  tables. 

La.  EfRng-      These  tables  may  contayne  your  thoughtes  in  parte 
ham.  Butt  write  not  all  thatt''s  written  in  your  harte 

Garters. 

Thour-he  you  have  fortunes  fjarters  you  wil  be 
La.  Pa"-ette.  .  . 

^^  More  staide  and  constant  in  your  steppes  then  she 

A  blanke. 

M     K'  ]  1  •    ^^^  pittye  suche  a  hande  should  drawe  in  vayne 
mister.^        Thoughe  itt  gaine  nothing  itt  shall  pittye  gaine 

Coiffe  and  crosscloth 

Mrs  Stran"--  Frowne  you  in  earnest  or  be  sicke  in  jeste 
widge.         This  coife  and  crossecloth  will  become  you  beste 

'  La.  Kiddcrmaiste,  Harl.  MS. ;  blank  in  Percy  transcript. 
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Scarfe. 

Take  you  this  scarfe,  binde  Cupid  hande  and  foote 
So  love  must  aske  you  leave  before  he  slioote 

Falling  hande. 

Fortune  would  have  you  rise,  yett  guides  your  hande 
From  other  lotts  unto  a  fallins;  bande. 


Mother  of  y^ 
maydes. 


La.  Cumber- 
laud. 


Cuttwork  stomacher. 

This  stomacher  is  full  of  windowes  wroughte 

Yett  none  throughe  them  can  looke  into  your  thoughte 

Sclsser  Case. 

These  scissers  doe  your  huswiferye  bewraye 
Thatt  love  to  worke  thoughe  you  be  borne  to  playe 

A  Cliaine. 

Because  you  scorne  loves  captive  to  remaine, 
Fortune  hath  sworn  e  to  leade  you  in  a  chaine 

A  Blanke. 
You  faine  would  have  butt  whatt  you  cannott  tell 
If  fortune  gives  you  nothing  she  doth  well 

Braceletts. 

Ladyc  your  handes  ar  fallen  into  a  snare 
For  Cupids  manacles  your  braceletts  ar 

BodeJiin. 
Even  w''^  this  bodkin  you  may  live  unharmed 
Your  beawtye  is  w*^  vertue  so  well  armed 


La.  Walsiiij 
ham. 


La.  Newton. 


Mi-s  Wharton 


La.  Digbye. 


*  *  *  *  liffe  ' 


La.  Dorothye 


'  MS.  torn.     This  lot  is  not  in  the  Percy  tran&cript. 
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Mrs.  Anse- 
lowe. 


A  Blanhe. 

You  ar  so  '  dayntye  to  be  pleased  God  wott 
Chance  kuowes  nott  Avhatt  to  give  you  for  your  lott 

A  Cushionett. 

To  hir  that  little  cares  whatt  lott  she  winnes 
Chance  gives  a  little  cushionett  for  hir  pinnes 


A  prayer  hoohe. 

Your  fortune  may  be  good  another  daye 
This    onely     Till  fortune  come  take  you  a  booke  to  praye 


lefte  un- 
drawne.^ 


ffinis. 


De  quinque  sensibus  D.  Gualt.  Haddoni  Carmen 

Lumina  non  cernant  nisi  quantum  cernere  fas  est 

Longior  obfastus  non  sit  quam  convenit  esse 

Auris  et  equalis  causam  cognoscere  utranque 

Sensus  naturae  sit  gustus  csetera  vitet 

Et  *  '*  *  tus  fines  uunquam  transceudat  honesti 

Sic  nobis  recto  precedent  ordine  sensus 

Nos  *  *  *  ut  multi  vitioru  seepe  ministros 


Creditt " 

^  Hearest 

Saye 

nott 

Thinkest 

Desire 

all 

Seest 

Spende 

thou 

Haste 

Doe 

.  Mayest 

'  To,  Harl.  MS. 
-  So  in  Harl.  MS.— 

"  A  prayer  booke  not  drawne." 

The  Percy  transcript  gives  it  to  Lady  Digby. 
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Looke  butt  arighte  and  longe  butt  for  y''  owne 

Smell  not  the  sweete.  whose  sente  brino-est  worst  disease 

Heare  all  alike  and  trust  when  truth  is  knowne 

Tast  butt  to  feede  *  *  *  fill  not  still  to  please 

Touch  never  more  then  lawfull  is  to  seaze 

The  senses  thus  you  rightlye  shall  enioye 

\Y'ch  many  ofte  make  servants  of  annoye. 
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Art.  X.  —  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science,  an  Interlude, 
by  John  Bedford. 

I  sent  for  the  first  volume  of  "the  Shakespeare  Society's 
Papers"  a  song,  by  old  John  Heywootl,  with  the  same  burden 
as  that  in  "  Othello," 

"  Sing  all  the  green  willow  must  be  my  garland." 

In  giving  this  line  the  printer  conmiitted  an  error,  by  reading 
"  will"  for  willow,  the  two  last  letters  having  perhaps  acci- 
dentally dropped  out  in  the  press.  Heywood's  song  was 
copied  by  me,  many  years  ago,  from  a  manuscript  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bright,  and  since  sold  by  auction,  which  also  contains 
a  dramatic  relic  of  some  curiosity  and  interest.  It  is  there 
entitled  a  play  of  "  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science,"  and 
is  doubtless  the  same  production  as  that  called  in  the  historical 
drama  of  "  Sir  Thomas  More,"  (edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce, 
and  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society)  p.  56,  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Wit  and  Wisdom.''''  Mr.  Dyce  correctly  states  that 
no  such  piece  as  "  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdoni''  is 
extant ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it 
was  only  a  misnomer  for  "  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science,'''' 
which  was  printed  not  very  long  after  Queen  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  throne. '  We  find  that  Mr.  Bright' s  manuscript  was  at 
one  time  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collier,  who,  in  his  "  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  ii.,  84-2,  makes  several 
quotations  from  it ;  but  he  omits  the  dramatic  relic,  I  am  about 
to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Shakespeare 

^  Under  the  title  of  "  A  newe  and  plcasaunt  Enterhide,  entitled 
The  Marriage  of  Witte  and  Science.  Imprinted  at  London  in  Flete- 
strct,  neare  inito  Sainct  Dunstans  churche,  by  Thomas  Marshe."  K.  d. 
(but  about  1570),  4to. 
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Society  :  it  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  volume,  and  possibly 
escaped  his  observation.     It  is  a  song  there  headed — 

"  Thefiirst  song  in  tJie  Play  of  Science^'' 

and  it  evidently  formed  part  of  the  early  Moral  play,  "  The 
Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science,"  and  was  doubtless  by  the 
same  author,  John  Eedford,  although  his  name  is  not  at  the 
end  of  it,  as  it  stands  at  full  length  at  the  close  of  the  drama. 
— "  Thus  endyth  the  play  of  Wyt  and  Science,  made  by 
Master  Jhon  Eedford."  It  must  have  been  sung  by  the 
character  called  Honest  Recreation,  assisted  by  Comfort  and 
Quickness,  on  reviving  Wit,  after  he  has  been  defeated  and 
thrown  into  a  swoon  by  Tediousness,  and  it  runs  as  follows : 
the  first  two  lines  seem  to  indicate  the  cue,  or  precise  place  in 
the  rhyming  dialogue,  where  the  song  was  to  be  introduced. 
Gyice  place,  c/yve  place  to  Honest  Recreation : 
Gyve  place,  we  say  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

I, 

"  When  travels  grete  in  matters  thy  eke 
Have  duld  your  wytts  and  made  them  sycke. 
What  medson,  then,  your  wytts  to  quycke, 
Yf  ye  wyll  know,  the  best  phisycke. 
Is  to  geve  place  to  Honest  Recreation : 
Gyve  place,  we  say  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

II. 

"  Where  is  that  Wyt  that  we  seeke  than  ? 
Alas  !  he  lyeth  here  pale  and  wan  : 
Helpe  hym  at  once  now,  yf  we  can. 
O,  Wyt !  how  doest  thou?    Looke  up,  man. 
O,  Wyt !  geve  place  to  Honest  Recreation — 
Gyve  place,  we  say  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

III. 

"After  place  gyvyn,  let  eare  obay  : 

Gyve  an  eare,  0  ^\  yt  !   now  we  thee  pray ; 
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Gyve  earc  to  what  we  syng  and  say ; 

Gyve  an  eare  and-healpe  wyll  come  strayglite  way : 

Gyve  an  eare  to  Honest  Recreation ; 

Gyve  an  eare  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

IV. 

"  After  eare  gyvyn,  now  gyve  an  eye  : 

Behold,  thy  freends  abowte  thee  lye, 

Recreation  I,  and  Comfort  I, 

Quickness  am  I,  and  strength  here  bye. 
Gyve  an  eye  to  Honest  Recreation  : 
Gyve  an  eye  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

V. 

"  After  an  eye  gyvyn,  an  hand  gyve  ye  : 

Gyve  an  hand  0  Wyt  !  feele  that  ye  see  ; 

Recreation  feele,  feele  Comfort  fre  ; 

Feele  Quicknes  here,  feele  Strength  to  thee. 
Gyve  an  hand  to  Honest  Recreation  : 
Gyve  an  hand  now,  for  thy  consolation. 

VI. 

"  Upon  his  feete,  would  God  he  were  ! 

To  raise  hym  now  we  neede  not  feare ; 

Stay  you  hys  hands,  while  we  here  here : 

Now,  all  at  once  upryght  him  rere. 

O  Wyt  !  gyye  place  to  Honest  Recreation  : 
Gyve  place,  we  say  now,  for  thy  consolation." 

I  should  like  very  much  to  be  informed,  into  whose  hands 
Mr.  Bright's  manuscript,  containing  this  song  and  many 
others,  devolved  at  his  sale. 


A  Ballad-monger. 


August  7th,  1844. 
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Art.  XI. —  The   Tragechj  of '■'■  Page  of  Plymouth^''''  by  Ben 
Jomon  and  Thomas  DekJcer. 

On  p.  155  of  the  last  publication  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  "  Henslowe''s  Diary,"  occurs  the  following  entry: — 

"Lent  unto  W™  Borne,  alles  birde,  the  10  of  aguste  1599, 
to  lend  unto  Bengemyne  Johnsone,  and  thomas  Dekkers,  in 
earneste  of  ther  booke  they  are  writtinge,  called  pagge  of 
plimothe,  the  some  xxxx^." 

Malone  misread  this  memorandum,  and  others  relating  to  the 
same  play,  as  appears  on  comparing  the  original  with  his 
extracts  in  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  iii.,  323,  &c.,  and  assigns 
Page  of  Plymouth  (called  by  him  Peg  of  Plymouth,"  and 
"  Pagge  of  Plim")  to  Bird,  Downton,  and  Jubey,  the  actors, 
when  in  truth  it  was  a  tragedy,  the  composition  of  no  less 
distinguished  dramatists  than  Ben  Jonsou  and  Thomas 
Dekker.  It  was  founded  upon  an  event  of  comparatively 
recent  occurrence,  and,  in  this  respect,  it  resembled  "  the 
Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  imputed,  perhaps  correctly,  to  Shake- 
speare. I  am  not  aware  that  the  incidents  forming  "the 
Yorkshire  Tragedy"  were  ever  separately  printed  :  we  have 
the  play,  but  not  the  story,  out  of  which  it  arose.  In  the 
case  of  "  Page  of  Plymouth,"  the  play  has  been  lost,  but  the 
story  has  come  down  to  us  ;  and  as  it  serves  to  show  the  sort 
of  subjects  taken  up  and  employed  by  great  stage  poets  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  I  have  transcribed  it  from  a  copy  pre- 
served in  an  ancient  library  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  printed  among  "  the  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety's Papers,"  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  histoiy  of  our 
early  drama. 

The  event  happened  in  February,  15.91,  and  it  appears  that 
Ben  Jonson  and  Dekker  had  finished  their  tragedy  in  Sept., 
1599,  when  the  last  payment  of  £Q  was  made  to  them.     This 
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was  the  entry,  by  Henslowe,  wliicli  Malone  saw,  wlien  he  said 
(p.  334)  tliat  £6  was  the  full  price  of  a  play  at  that  date. 
The  fact  is  that  the  £6  was  not  then  "  the  full  price  of  a  play," 
but  that  sum  was  entrusted  to  Bird,  Downton,  and  Jubey,  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  authors,  "  in  full  payment"  for  the  drama 
upon  which  ^£'5  had  been  previously  advanced  ;  so  that  the 
whole  cost  of  the  piece  was  oCll,  I  need  not  quote  the  title 
of  the  tract  from  which  the  ensuing  extract  is  made,  as  it  is 
given  correctly  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  "  Henslowe''s  Diary," 
p.  xxxii ;  but  I  may  observe  that  it  is  not,  as  there  stated, 
"  a  unique  "  tract,  for  at  least  two  copies  of  it  seem  to  be  in 
existence — one  of  them  that  I  have  used. 

Dramaticus. 
Lincoln,  July  10,  1845. 


"  A  true  discourse  of  a  cruel  and  inhumaine  mtirder,  committed 
vpon  M.  Padge  of  Plymouth,  the  11  daij  of  February  last, 
1591,  by  the  consent  of  his  ou-ne  ti'ife,  and  sundry  other. 

"  In  the  town  of  Testock,  10  miles  or  thereabouts  from 
Plimouth,  there  dwelled  one  M.  Glandfeeld,  a  man  of  as  good 
wealth  and  account  as  any  occupier  in  that  cuntrie.  This 
M .  Glandfeeld  favoured  a  yong  man  named  George  Strangwich, 
who  was  of  such  great  credit  with  him,  that  he  turned  over  al 
his  wares,  shop,  and  dealings,  into  his  handes,  and  tooke  so 
good  a  liking  of  him,  being  a  pi'oper  yong  man,  that  it  was 
supposed  he  should  have  had  his  daughter  in  mariage  ;  and  the 
rather  for  that  he  had  learned  the  full  perfection  and  knowledge 
of  his  trade  in  London,  in  the  service  of  a  worshipfull  cittizen 
called  M.  Powell,  in  Bred  Street,  and  grew  so  painfulle,  and 
seemed  so  sfood  a  husband  as  the  said  M.  Glandfeelds  dauohter 
did  wholye  resolue  that  the  said  George  Strangwidge  should 
be  her  husband,  and  no  other :  whereto  in  troth  her  parentes 
never  did  condescend.    But  Sathan,  who  is  the  author  of  euill, 
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crept  so  farre  into  the  dealinges  of  these  persons,  that  he  pro- 
cured the  parents  to  misHke  Strangwidge,  and  to  perswade 
their  daughter  to  refraine  his  companye,  shewing  her  that  they 
had  found  out  a  more  meeter  match  for  her,  and  mocioned 
vuto  hir  that  it  was  their  pleasures  shee  should  marrye  one 
M.  Padge  of  Plimouth,  who  was  a  widower,  and  one  of  the 
cheefest  inhabitants  of  that  towne :  and  by  reason  that  the 
sayde  M.  Grandfeeld  did  mean  to  abide  at  Plimouth,  he  thought 
it  a  more  sufficient  matche  to  marrye  her  in  Plimouth,  where 
she  might  be  hard  by  him,  then  to  marrye  her  to  Strangwidge, 
who  dwelt  faire  from  him.  In  the  end,  such  was  the  successe, 
that  although  she  had  settled  her  affections  altogether  upon 
Strangwidge,  yet,  through  the  perswasion  of  her  freeuds,  though 
sore  ao-ainst  her  will,  she  was  married  to  M.  Pado;e  of  Pli- 
mouth,  notwithstanding  that  she  had  protested  neuer  to  loue 
the  man  with  her  heart,  nor  neuer  to  renioue  her  affection 
setled  upon  the  saide  Strangwidge,  which  she  perfourmed  as 
the  sequell  maketli  manifest :  for  this  mistris  Padge  had 
accesse  to  Strangwidge,  and  he  to  her  at  his  comming  to  Pli- 
moth  ;  whereby  the  divell  so  wrought  in  the  harts  of  them 
both,  that  they  practised  day  and  night  how  to  bring  her  hus- 
band to  his  end :  and  therupon  the  saide  mistris  Padge,  as 
appeereth  since  by  her  own  confession,  did,  within  the  space  of 
one  yeere  and  lesse,  attempt  sundry  times  to  poison  her  hus- 
band, for  it  was  not  full  a  yeere  but  that  she  had  procured  him 
to  be  murthered,  as  you  shal  hear  immediatly. 

But  God,  who  preserveth  many  persons  from  such  perils 
and  dangers,  defended  stil  the  said  M.  Padge  from  the  secret 
snares  and  practises  of  present  death,  which  his  wife  had  laid 
for  him,  yet  not  without  great  hurt  unto  his  body,  for  still  the 
poison  wanted  force  to  kil  him,  so  wonderfully  did  almiohty 
God  woorke  for  him ;  yet  was  he  compelled  to  vomit  blood  and 
much  corruption,  which  doubtles  in  the  end  would  have  killed 
him,  and  that  shortlye.  But  to  prosecute,  and  that  with  great 
speed  to   perfourm  this  wicked  and  inhumain  act,  the  saide 
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mistris  Padge  and  Straugwidge  omitted  no  opportunitie  :  they 
wanted  no  meanes  nor  freends  to  performe  it  for  their  mony, 
whereof  they  had  good  store,  and  more  then  they  knew  how  to 
imploy,  except  it  had  beene  to  better  uses  ;  for  she  on  the  one 
side  practised  with  one  of  her  servants,  named  Robert  Priddis, 
whom,  as  she  thouoht,  nothino-  would  moi'e  sooner  make  him 
pretend  the  murdering  of  his  maister  then  silver  and  gold, 
wherwith  she  so  corrupted  him,  with  promise  of  seaven  score 
poundes  more,  that  he  solemnly  undertook  and  vowed  to  per- 
forme the  task  to  her  contentment. 

On  the  other  side,  Strangwidg  hired  one  Tom  Stone  to  be 
an  actor  in  this  tragicall  action,  and  promised  him  a  great 
summe  of  mony  for  perfourming  the  same,  who  by  a  solemne 
vow  had  graunted  the  effecting  thereof,  though  to  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life. 

These  two  instruments  wickedly  prepared  themselves  to 
effect  this  desperate  and  villanous  deed  upon  the  11  of  Feb- 
ruary, being  Wednesday,  on  which  night  following  the  act  was 
committed  :  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  mistris  Padge 
lay  not  then  with  her  husband,  by  reason  of  tlie  vntimely 
birth  of  a  child,  whereof  she  was  newly  delivered,  the  same 
being  dead  borne  :  upon  which  cause  she  then  kept  her  chamber, 
having  before  sworn  that  she  would  never  beare  child  of  his 
getting  that  should  prosper  ;  which  argued  a  most  ungodlye 
minde  in  the  woman,  for  in  that  sort  she  had  been  the  death  of 
two  of  her  own  children. 

About  ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  M.  Padge  being  in  his  bed 
slumbring,  could  not  happen  upon  a  sound  sleepe,  and  lying 
musing  to  himselfe,  Tom  Stone  came  softlye  and  knocked  at 
the  doore,  wherupon  Priddis,  his  companion,  did  let  him  in, 
who  was  made  privie  to  this  deed ;  and  by  reason  that  mistris 
Padge  gave  them  straight  charge  to  dispatche  it  that  night, 
whatsoever  came  of  it,  they  drew  towardes  the  bed,  intending 
immediatly  to  go  about  it.  M.  Padge,  being  not  asleep,  as 
is  afor  said,  asked  who  came  in,  whereat  Priddis  leapt  vpon 
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his  maister,  being  iu  his  bed,  who  roused  himself  and  got  upon 
his  feete  and  had  been  hard  enough  for  his  man,  but  that 
Stone  flew  upon  him  being  naked,  and  suddenlye  tripped  him, 
so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground :  wherupon  both  of  them  fell 
upon  him,  and  tooke  the  kercher  from  his  head,  and  knitting 
the  same  about  his  neck  they  immediatl}^  stifled  him  ;  and,  as 
it  appeereth,  even  in  the  anguish  of  death  the  said  M.  Padge 
greatly  laboured  to  pul  the  kercher  from  about  his  neck,  by 
reason  of  the  marks  and  skratches  which  he  had  made  with 
his  nailes  upon  his  throat,  but  therewith  he  could  not  prevaile, 
"for  they  would  not  let  slip  their  hold  until  he  was  full  dead. 
This  doon,  they  laid  him  ouerthwart  the  bed,  and  against  tlie 
bed  side  broke  his  neck  ;  and  when  they  sawe  he  was  surelj'e 
dead,  they  stretched  him  and  laid  him  on  his  bed  again, 
spreading  the  clothes  in  ordinary  sort,  as  though  no  such  act 
had  been  attempted,  but  that  he  had  died  on  Gods  hand. 

Whereupon  Pridis  immediatly  went  to  mistris  Padges 
chamber,  and  tolde  her  that  all  was  dispatcht ;  and  about  one 
hower  after  he  came  again  to  his  Mistris  chamber  doore,  and 
called  alowd,  Mistresse,  quoth  he,  let  somebody  look  into  my 
Maisters  chamber,  me  thinkes  I  heard  him  grone.  With  that 
she  called  her  maide,  who  w^as  not  privie  to  anything,  and  bad 
her  light  a  candle,  whereupon  she  slipt  on  her  petti  cote  and 
went  thither  likewise,  sending  her  maid  first  into  the  chamber, 
where  she  her  selfe  stood  at  the  doore,  as  one  whose  conscience 
would  not  permit  her  to  come  and  behold  the  detestable  deed 
which  she  had  procured. 

The  maid  simply  felt  on  her  Maisters  face,  and  found  him 
colde  and  stifle,  and  so  tolde  her  mistresse ;  whereat  she  bad 
the  maide  to  warme  a  cloth  and  wrap  it  about  his  feete,  which 
she  did,  and  when  she  felt  his  legges,  they  were  as  colde  as 
claye :  wherat  she  cried  out,  saying  her  maister  was  dead. 

Wherupon  her  mistris  got  her  to  bed,  and  caused  her  man 
Priddis  to  ooe  call  her  father,  M,  Glanfeeld,  then  dwellino-  at 
Plimouth,  and  sent  for  one  of  lier  husbands  sisters  likewise, 

G  2 
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willing  her  to  make  haste  if  ever  she  would  see  her  brother 
alive,  for  he  was  taken  with  the  disease  called  the  Pull,  as 
they  tearme  it  in  that  country  :  these  persons  being  sent  for, 
tliey  came  immediately ;  wherat  mistris  Padge  arose,  and  in 
counterfeit  manner  sounded ;  whereby  there  was  no  suspition  a 
long  time  concerning  any  murder  perfourmed  upon  him  untill 
mistris  Harris,  his  sister,  spied  blood  about  his  bosome,  which 
he  had  witli  his  nailes  procured  by  scratching  for  the  kercher 
when  it  was  about  his  throatc  :  then  they  moved  his  head,  and 
found  his  neck  broken,  and  on  both  his  knees  the  skin  was 
beaten  off,  by  striving  with  them  to  save  his  life. 

Mistris  Harris,  heereupon  perceiving  how  liee  was  made 
away,  went  to  the  Maior  and  the  worshipfull  of  the  towne, 
desiring  them  of  justice,  and  intreated  them  to  come  and 
beholde  this  lamentable  spectacle,  which  they  immediatlye 
perfourmed,  and  by  searching  him  found  that  he  was  murdered 
the  same  night. 

Upon  this  the  Maior  committed  Priddis  to  prison,  who,  being- 
examined,  did  impeach  Tom  Stone,  shewing  that  he  was  a 
chiefe  actor  in  the  same  :  this  Thomas  Stone  was  married 
upon  the  next  day  after  the  murder  was  committed,  and  being 
in  the  midst  of  his  jollity,  suddenly  he  was  attached  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  to  beare  his  fellow  company. 

Thus  did  the  Lord  unfold  this  wretched  deed,  whereby 
immediatly  the  said  mistris  Padge  was  attached  upon  tlie 
murther,  and  examined  before  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Knight, 
with  the  jSIaior  and  other  niajestrates  of  Plimouth  ;  who  denied 
not  the  same,  but  said  she  had  rather  dye  with  Strangwidge 
then  to  live  with  Padge. 

At  the  same  time  also  the  said  George  Strangwidge  was  newly 
come  to  Plimouth,  being  very  heavy  and  doubtfull  by  reason 
he  had  given  consent  to  the  saide  murder  :  who,  being  then 
in  company  with  some  of  London,  was  apprehended  and  called 
before  the  Justices  for  the  same,  wherupon,  at  his  comming 
before  them,  he  confessed  the  truetli  of  nil,  and  offered  to  prove 
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that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Plimoth,  before  his  comming 
thither,  that  at  any  hand  they  should  not  perfourm  the  act : 
nevertlieles  M.  Padcre  was  murdered  before  the  commino-  of 
this  letter,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  prison  with  the  rest 
vnto  Exceter :  and  at  the  assises  liolden  this  last  Lent  the 
said  Georpje  Strangwidge,  mistris  Padge,  Priddis,  and  Tom 
Stone  were  condemned  and  adjudged  to  dye  for  the  saide  fact, 
and  were  all  executed  accordinglye  upon  Satterdaye  beeing  the 
twentith  day  of  Februarye  last,  1591. 
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Art.  XII. — A  note  on  the  recently  discovered  manuscr'qit  of 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

Since  this  manuscript  has  been  published  by  the  Society, 
the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking;  has  discovered  the  orioinal  book  of 
household  expences  of  Sir  Edward  Bering,  the  first  baronet ; 
and  although  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  bears  directly  upon 
the  question  of  date,  the  following  entry  is  worth  notice,  aa 
some  evidence  of  the  probability  that  the  corrections  by 
Sir  Edward  were  not  made  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career : — 

"1619.  For  27  play-bookes,  9  shiUings." 

In  fact,  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  at  the 
biography  of  Sir  Edward  Bering  would  see  at  once  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  having  been  the  case. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  the  inference  lately  drawn 
by  a  reviewer,  viz.,  that  the  entry  by  Sir  E.  Bering,  "vide 
printed  book,"  shows  that  the  MS.  was  copied  from  some 
printed  edition,  entirely  fails  when  we  reflect  that  no  printed 
edition  contains  all  the  readings  of  the  manuscript ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  Sir  E.  Bering  merely  corrected  the  manu- 
script by  a  "  printed  book." 

In  the  Introduction,  p.  xviii.,  I  have  noticed  the  variation 
of  the  MS.  in  act  iii.,  scene  2,  in  the  unusual  simile,  "  rash 
bavin  wits."  I  may  just  observe  that  I  never  for  one  moment 
questioned  the  received  text  by  the  observations  there  made 
on  the  passage,  having  merely  drawn  attention  to  the  curious 
variation  of  the  manuscript.  The  following  extract  puts  the 
matter  beyond  all  doubt : — 

"  Bavins  will  have  their  flashes,  and  youth  their  fancies,  the 
one  as  soone  quenched  as  the  other  burnt ;  but  who  be  these  V 

Lilly'' s  Si.re  Court  Comedies,  ed.  1682,  sig.  Cc,  iii. 

This  is  also  quoted  by  Nares. 

J.  0,  Halliwell. 
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Art.  XIII. — Players  and  Dramatic  Performances  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. 

I  am  desirous,  through  the  medium  afforded  by  the 
"  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,"  to  correct  an  error  into 
which  I  fell  in  my  "  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry 
and  the  Stage,"  published  fourteen  years  ago.  It  occurs 
where  it  is  stated,  though  not  in  express  terms,  that  Richard 
the  Third,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  the  first  nobleman 
upon  record,  in  this  kingdom,  who  kept  a  company  of  theatrical 
servants  or  retainers  under  the  sanction  and  protection  of  his 
name.  [Vol.  i.,  p.  34,  &c.]  This  assertion  was  made  upon 
the  alleged  authority  of  two  valuable  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  relating  to  the  house- 
hold and  other  expenses  of  Sir  John  Howard,  successively 
Lord  Howard  and  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  killed  on 
Bosworth  Field. 

I  have  recently  edited  these  two  manuscripts  for  a  lite- 
rary Society,  and  they  have  been  printed  with  the  utmost 
care  and  fidelity : — I  have,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  through  them  in  minute  detail,  and  I  have  found  that 
I  was  wrong  in  the  claim  I  put  in  for  Richard  the  Third. 
This  matter  is  curious  in  itself,  in  reference  to  the  character 
of  that  king,  and  ought  to  be  put  upon  its  proper  footing ; 
but  the  mistake  to  which  I  allude  was  a  venial  one  on  my 
part,  (more  excusable  perhaps  than  some  others  into  which  I 
may  have  elsewhere  fallen)  because  the  original  record  is  not 
only  very  voluminous,  but  in  some  parts  confused  in  regard  to 
dates,  so  that  any  person,  not  going  through  them  from 
beginning  to  end,  might  easily  be  misled.  The  fact  is  that, 
as  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  another  nobleman  of  the  reion  of 
Edward  IV.  is  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  earliest 
encourager  of  dramatic  entertainments,  such  as  they  then 
existed :  I  mean,  Henry  Bourchier,  (son  and  heir  of  William, 
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Earl  of  Ewe,  in  Normandy)  who  was  created  Earl  of  Essex, 
SOth  Juno,  1401.  Under  date  of  9tli  January  1481-2,  we 
meet  with  the  following  entrj-  in  the  household  book  of  Lord 
Howard,  which  covers  a  period  from  23rd  Feb.,  20  Edw.  IV. 
to  14th  Oct.,  22  Edw.  IV.  :— 

"  Item,   to   Senclowe,  that   he  paid  to    my   Lord  of 

Essex  men,  plaiers  xx*^" 

Now,  we  do  not  hear  of  the  players  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  until  Christmas  1482-3,  under  which  date  the 
subsequent  memorandum  occurs  in  the  second  manuscript  of 
the  household  expenses  of  Lord  Howard : — 

"  Pleyers.]  Item  on  Crystemas  daye,  my  Lord 
gati"  [gave]  to  iiij  pleyers  of  my  Lord  of 
Gloucestres     iij*   iiij*^." 

Therefore,  whatever  merit  attach  to  either  nobleman  on 
this  account,  it  is  certain  that  we  hear  of  the  players  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  twelve  mouths  earlier  than  we  have  any  tidings 
of  those  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  the 
Third.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had 
set  the  example,  or  that  some  other  nobleman  had  a  company 
of  actors  under  his  patronage  still  earlier,  but  information  to 
this  effect  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

As  intelligence  relating  to  dramatic  performances  and  per- 
formers is  of  rare  occurrence  at  this  early  date,  and  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  growth  and  maturity  of  our  drama 
and  stage  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  it 
Avill  not  be  thought  out  of  place  if  I  here  bring  together,  in 
one  view,  such  scattered  particulars^  on  the  subject  as,  in  the 
volume  T  have  just  superintended  through  the  press,  are 
spread  over  more  than  500  pages :  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  outset  that  although  no  noblemen,  excepting  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  are  mentioned  as  the 
patrons  of  companies  of  players,  several  others  a])pear  to  have 
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retained  minstrels,  harpers,  &c.,*  and  to  these,  on  all  occasions, 
Lord  Howard  gave  liberal  rewards. 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  date  to  which  we  are  now 
referring,  associations  of  actors  for  the  performance  of  Miracle- 
plays,  or  floral-plays,  were  not  unfrequently  attached  to  par- 
ticular towns  ;  and  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  they  seem 
to  have  been  more  numerous  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  entries  in  the  manuscripts  in  question  relating 
to  them  are  these  : — 

xxix  Aug.    21    Edw.   IV.     That    I  paid  to  the 

pleirs  of  Turton  [Thorington]  strete    xx^ 

xxvj  Dec.    21    Edw.    IV.      My    Lord  toke   the 

Plaiers  of  Kokesale  [Coggeshall] iij^      iiij*^ 

i  Jan.  21  Edw,  IV.     Item  to  the  Plaiers  of 

Hadley,  and  the  old  man  and  ij  children     vj^     viij'* 
vii  Jan.  21  Edw.  IV.     Item  to  the  plaiers  of 

Esterford  iij*      iiij'* 

xxvij  Dec.    6    Henry   VII.      Item   payd   to   the 

playars  of  Chemsford    vj^     viij*^ 

V  Jan.  6.  Henry  VII.  Item  in  reward  to  the 
players  of  Lanam  [Lavenham]  the  sayd 
day    xl« 

A  memorandum  dated  22  May,  22  Edw.  IV,,  is  curious, 
inasmuch  as  it  distinctly  informs  us  that  a  play,  without  giving 
the  name  of  the  company  by  which  it  was  acted,  was  performed 
in  one  of  the  churches  at  Colchester  on  Whit  Monday. 

^  Richard  the  Third,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  a  body  of 
Minstrels,  as  well  as  what  are  called  "  Shalms,"  attached  to  his  house- 
hold. After  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  the  first  monarch  who 
issued  an  arbitrary  order  for  taking  boys  with  good  voices  from  the 
choirs  of  cathedrals,  &c.,  m  order  that  they  might  sing  in  the  Chapel 
Roj'al,  or  for  the  amusement  of  the  court.  This  fact  is  established  in 
the  "  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage."  The  practice 
became  common  afterwards. 
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"  Item,  that  my  Lord  gafte  to  the  cherche  on  Whitson 

Monday,  at  the  pley   x^." 

The  drama  doubtless  was  scriptural,  and  in  all  probability 
related  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  subject  set 
apart  for  Whitsuntide  in  the  Coventry  Miracle-plays.  See 
Mr.  HalliwelFs  volume,  printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
p.  381.  On  Easter-day,  the  play  of  "  The  Resurrection,"  so 
named  in  the  manuscript,  had  been  represented  before  Lord 
Howard,  most  likely  in  the  church  also,  though  nothing  is 
there  said  of  the  place  of  performance. 

To  the  above  we  may  appropriately  add  the  items,  contained 
in  the  second  of  the  two  manuscripts,  relating  to  a  species  of 
dramatic  entertainment  or  masquerade,  at  that  date  and  after- 
wards, known  by  the  name  of  "  a  Disguising."  At  a  later 
period,  "  Disguisings"  are  often  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Revels  at  Court,  and  particulars  are  given  of  the  provision 
of  apparel  and  other  preparations  for  them ;  but  tliis  is  the 
earliest  instance,  within  my  recollection,  of  any  such  perform- 
ance in  the  private  mansion  of  one  of  the  nobility  :  it  took  place 
at  Stoke  Neylond  in  January,  22  Edw.  IV.,  and  the  following 
are  the  entries  connected  with  it : 

"  Item  the  same  day  my  Lord  paid  to  Garard  of  Sudbury, 
for  all  suche  stoffe  as  folewith,  that  he  bowglit  for  the 
Dysgysiug. 

Fyrst  for  iiij  dos.  of  golde  paper,  and  silver  rowche 

clere  and  verte  viij^ 

Item  for  viij  qayeres  paper   if 

Item  for  ij  lb  of  arsowde   [no  sum] 

Item  iiij  shetes  of  golde  paper,  and  silever xv^^ 

Item  for  j  lb  of  glew ij^i 

Item  for  ij  doss  of  golde  foyle  xxij'^ 

Item  for  iiij  qayres  of  paper xij'' 

Item  for  iij  qrtrs  of  a  tb  of  arsowde xviij'^ 
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Item  for  sursuphuryfe  j* 

Item  for  ij  calles    iiij<^ob 

Item  for  a  pownde  of  gounpowder    x^ 

]  tem  for  lialfe  a  doss .  of  golde  paper    xij'* 

Item  for  packe  tlirede    j*^ 

Summa  totalis  xxj^  ob." 

The  same  manuscript,  in  other  places  and  at  later  dates, 
mentions  the  purchase  of  "  stuft"  for  disguisings,"'"'  and  "  cloth 
for  disguisings,"  but  the  description  of  the  materials  in  all 
instances  is  wanting. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Kensington,  May  5,  1845. 
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Art.   XIV. —  Unknoicn  Pageant  by  Thomas  Middleton,  the 
d/ramatist. 

The  accompanying  Pageant  by  Thomas  Middleton,  on  the 
inauguration  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  29th  October 
1622,  is  not  included  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce  in  his  edition  of 
Middletou's  Works,  4  vols.  8vo,  ]840.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  its  existence,  and  I  do  not  find  it  noticed 
in  the  Biographia  Draraatica,  nor  in  Mr.  Fairholt's  two  pub- 
lications on  the  subject  of  city  Pageants  issued  by  the  Percy 
Society  :  neither  is  there  any  mention  of  it  in  Nichols"'s  Pro- 
gresses of  James  L  ;  so  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  new 
discovery,  connected  with  the  literary  history  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  popular  contemporaries. 

I  send  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved  ;  and  in  point  of 
length,  it  will  not  exceed  the  compass  of  one  of  "  the  Shake- 
speare Society ""s  Papers."  I  have  had  it  by  me  for  many 
years,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  it,  until  one  day  I 
turned  over  some  old  books  and  papers,  to  ascertain  whether  I 
had  anything  in  my  possession  that  would  contribute  to  the 
objects  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Others  may  thus  be 
induced  to  take  the  same  trouble,  and  may  meet  with  some- 
thing that  will  immediately,  and  not  merely  indirectly,  illus- 
trate the  life  or  works  of  our  greatest  dramatist.  I  am 
confident  that  much  may  yet  be  done  by  examinations  of  this 
kind  ;  and  all  who  have  old  tracts  or  family  papers  should  not 
omit,  either  by  themselves  or  others,  to  investigate  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  them.  I  might  never  have  found  this  Pageant 
of  1622,  but  for  the  impulse  given  to  my  curiosity  by  the 
establishment  and  proceedings  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

Middleton  wrote  the  Lord  Mayor's  Pageant  of  1621, 
entitled  "  The  Sun  in  Aries  j"  and  that  of  1623,  called 
"  The    Triumphs     of    Integrity  /"     the     Pageant    herewith 
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transmitted  belongs  to  the  intervening  year,  when  Peter 
Proby  (afterwards  Sir  Peter  Proby)  was  placed  in  the 
civic  chair. 

James  L.  Pearson. 
March  14th,  1845. 


THE 

TRIUMPHS      OF 

Honor  and  Virtue. 

A  Noble  Solemnity,  performed  through  the  CHij,  at  the  sole 

Cost  and  Charges  of  the  Honorable  Fraternity  of  Grocers^ 

at  the  Confirmation  and  Establishment  of  their 

most  worthy  Brother,  the  Right  Honorable 

PETER  PROBY,  in  the  high  Office  of  his 

Majestfs  Lieutenant,  Lord  Mayor 

and  Chancellor  of  the  famous 

City  of  London. 

Taking  beginning  at  his  Lordship''s  going,  and  perfecting 

it  self  after  His  return  from  receiving  the  Oath  of 

Mayoralty  at  Westminster,  on  the  Morrow 

after  Simon  and  Judes  Day,  being 

the  29  of  October,  1622. 

BY  THO.  ISODDLETOX,  GENT. 

LONDON 

Printed  by  Nicholas  Ores, 
1622. 
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TO 

The  Honor  of  him,  to  whom  the  Noble  Fraternity  of  Grocers, 
his  worthy  Brothers^  have  Dedicated  their  Loms^  in  costly 
Triumphs,  the  Right  Honorable  Peter  Proby,  Lord  Mayor 
of  this  Eeuowned  City. 

To  be  His  Servant,  that  hath  servVl 
Two  Royal  Princes,  and  deservM 
So  worthily  of  Both  ;  the  Same 
Call  not  Service,  rather  Fame, 

At  your  Lordships  Command  : 

Tho.  Middleton. 


THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  HONOUR  AND  VIRTUE. 

If  foreign  Nations  have  been  struck  with  Admiration  at 
the  Form,  State,  and  Splendour  of  some  yearly  Triumphs, 
wherein  Art  hath  been  but  faintly  imitated,  there  is  fair  hope 
that  things  where  Invention  flourishes,  clear  Art  and  her 
gracefiil  Proprieties,  should  receive  favor  and  encouragement 
from  the  content  of  the  Spectator,  which,  next  to  the  service 
of  his  Honor  and  honorable  Society,  is  the  principal  reward  it 
looks  for  :  then,  not  despairing  of  that  common  favor,  this 
takes  delight  to  present  itself. 

And  first,  to  begin  with  the  M^orthy  love  of  his  Noble 
Fraternity,  after  his  Honours  return  from  Westminster^  having 
received  some  service  upon  the  Water,  by  the  conduct  of  two 
Artful  Triumphs,  tiz.^  The  Throne  of  Virtue,  and  the  Conti- 
nent of  India,  which  also  by  Land  attends  his  Lordships 
most  wished  arrival,  accompanied  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
Triumph,  which,  near  upon  the  time  of  his  Honours  approach, 
are  decently  and  distinctly  placed ;  the  first,  bearing  the 
Title  of  the  Continent  of  India,  a  triumph  replenished  with 
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all  manner  of  Spice-plants  and  trees  bearing  Odour,  attends 
his  Honours  arrival  in  Paufs  Cliurcli-yard :  a  black  Per- 
sonage representing  India  called,  for  her  odours  and  riches, 
the  Queen  of  Merchandize,  challenging  the  most  eminent 
Seat,  advanceth  her  selfe  upon  a  bed  of  Spices,  attended  by 
Indians  in  Antique  habits :  Commerce,  Adventure  and  Traffic, 
three  habited  like  Merchants,  presenting  to  her  view  a  bright 
Figure,  bearing  the  inscription  of  Ktioivledge,  a  Sun  appearing 
above  the  trees  in  brightest  splendour  and  glory.  The  black 
Queen  before  mentioned  lending  a  voice  to  these  following 
words  : 

THE  SPEECH. 

You  that  have  eyes  of  Judgement,  and  discern 

Things  that  the  best  of  Man  and  Life  concern, 

Draw  near :   this  black  is  but  my  native  dye, 

But  view  me  with  an  Intellectual  eye. 

As  Wise  men  shoot  their  beames  forth,  then  you'll  find 

A  change  in  the  complexion  of  the  mind : 

I'm  beauteous  in  my  blackness.    Oh  ye  Sons 

Of  Fame  and  Honour  !   through  my  best  part  runs 

A  spring  of  living  Waters,  clear  and  true. 

Found  first  by  Knowledge,  which  came  first  by  you, 

By  you,  and  your  examples,  blest  Commerce, 

That  by  Exchange  settles  such  happiness. 

Of  Gums  and  fragrant  Spices,  I  confess, 

My  Climate  Heaven  does  with  abundance  bless. 

And  those  you  have  from  me  j  but  what  are  they 

Compared  with  Odours  whose  scent  ne'er  decay  ? 

And  those  I  have  from  you,  plants  of  your  youth. 

The  Savour  of  eternal  life,  sweet  Truth, 

Exceeding  all  the  odoriferous  scent. 

That  from  the  beds  of  Spices  ever  went : 

I  that  command  (being  prosperously  possest) 

The  Riches  and  the  Sweetness  of  the  East, 
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To  tliat  famM  Mountain  Taurus  spreading  forth 
My  balmy  Arm,  whose  height  does  kiss  the  North, 
And  in  the  Sea  Eoum  lave  this  hand. 
Account  my  blessings  not  in  those  to  stand, 
Though  they  be  large  and  fruitful,  but  confess 
All  wealth  consists  in  Christian  holiness. 
To  such  celestial  knowledge  I  was  led. 
By  English  Merchants  first  enlightened, 
In  Honour  of  whose  memory,  only  Three 
I  instance  here,  all  of  this  Brotherhood  free ; 
To  whose  Fames  the  great  Honour  of  this  hour 
Aptly  belongs,  but  to  that  JNIan  of  Power 
The  first  and  chiefest,  to  whose  worth  so  clear, 
Justice  hath  given  her  Sword  up  for  a  year : 
And  as  yon  Sun  his  perfect  splendour  shows. 
Cheering  the  Plants,  and  no  Clouds  interpose. 
His  Radiant  Comforts,  so  no  Earthy  part, 
Which  makes  Eclipses  in  a  Rulers  heart, 
(As  in  that  glorious  Planet)  must  come  nigh 
The  Sun  of  Justice :  all  such  mists  must  fly. 
Your"'e  in  an  Orb  of  Brightness  plac'd  and  fixed, 
And  with  no  soil  must  Honour  be  commixed  : 
So  to  your  worthy  Progress  Zeal  commends 
Your  Lordship,  with  your  Grave  and  Noble  friends. 

The  Speech  being  ended,  to  add  a  little  more  help  to  the 
fainter  apprehensions,  the  three  IMerchants  plac'd  in  the 
Continent  have  reference  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs^  all 
three  being  this  year  Brothers  of  this  Ancient  and  Honour- 
able Society :  which  triple  or  three  fold  Honour  happened  to 
this  Worthy  Company  in  the  year  1577,  Sir  TJwmas  Ramsey 
being  then  Lord  Mayor^  and  Master  Nicholas  BacMouse  and 
Master  Francis  Bovcyer^  Sheriffs  ;  having  coherence  with  this 
years  Honour,  matched  and  paralleled  with  these  Three  their 
as  worthy  successors,  the  right  Honorable  Peter  Prohy^  and 
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the   generous  and   nobly  affected   Master  Johi  Hodges,  and 
sir  Humphrey  Handford,  Slierifts  and  Aldermen. 

By  this  time  his  Lordship  being  gracefully  conducted 
toward  the  Chariot  of  Fame,  which  awaits  his  Honour''s 
approach  near  the  little  Conduit  in  Cheap,  Antiquifii,  a  grave 
and  reverend  Personao-e  with  a  golden  Reoister-book  in  his 
hand,  oives  life  to  these  words  : 


THE  SPEECH. 

"  Objects  of  years  and  Reverence  greet  mine  eye, 
A  Sight  most  pleasing  to  Antiquity. 
I  never  could  unclasp  this  Book  of  Fame 
AV'here  Worthies  dwell  by  a  distinguished  Name, 
At  a  more  comely  season  :  I  shall  tell 
Things  sprung  from  Truth,  near  kin  to  Miracle. 
With  that  of  later  days  I  first  begin, 
So  back  into  the  deeper  Times  again  : 
I  only  touch  thy  memory  (which  I  know 
In  thankfulness  can  never  be  found  slow) 
With  Heavens  miraculous  Mercy  to  thy  Health, 
After  so  lono-  a  Sickness  :  all  the  wealth 
Which  thou  with  an  unusurino-  hand  hath  oot, 
Which  is  not  the  least  wonder-worthy  note, 
(Truth  makes  me  speak  things  freely)  cannot  be 
A  greater  work  than  thy  recovery. 
Nine  Brethren,  Senators,  thy  Seniors  all, 
Whose  times  had  been  before  thee.  Death  did  call 
To  their  eternal  Peace  from  this  degree. 
Leaving  their  earthly  Honour  now  to  thee  : 
Think  and  be  thankful  still,  this  seems  the  more. 
Another  observation  kept  in  store ; 
For  seventeen  Senators  since  thy  time  were  chose. 
And  to  this  minute  not  one  dead  of  those. 
Those  are  not  usual  notes  :  nor  here  it  ends, 
VOL.  II.  H 
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The  Court  and  City,  two  most  Noble  Friends, 

Have  made  exchange  alate  :   I  reade  from  hence. 

There  has  gone  some  most  worthy  Citizens 

Up  to  to  the  Courts  advance  ;  in  lieu  of  that, 

You  have  a  Courtier  now  your  Magistrate, 

A  servant  to  Elhaheth  the  blest. 

Since  to  K.  James  that  reigns  with  Solomon's  breast ; 

Kept  the  Records  for  both  ;  from  the  Queen  took 

Charge  of  three  hundred  Horse,  three  tliousand  Foot. 

Four  Attributes  cleave  to  this  Man  of  Men, 

A  Scholar,  Soldier,  Courtier,  Citizen  : 

These  are  no  usual  touches,  to  conclude 

(Like  to  his  life  with  blessings  so  endued) 

Has  chose  his  Brotherhood,  men  of  that  fame 

For  Bounty,  amity,  and  honoured  Name, 

The  City  bounds  transcend  not  in  their  place, 

And  their  word  makes  them  prosper,  God  grant  grace. 

Plonour  they  never  wanted  :  when  wast  seen, 

But  they  had  Senators  to  their  Brethren  ? 

Nay,  one  record  here  to  make  joy  more  glad, 

I  find  seventeen  that  were  in  scarlet  clad. 

All  at  one  time  of  this  Fraternity  ; 

Now  five,  for  this  hours  honour  brings  forth  three, 

Fame  triple  will  make  triple  virtue  strive 

At  whose  triumphant  Throne  you  next  arrive. 

For  fiirther  Illustration,  there  are  contained  in  Antiquities 
golden  Legend  the  Names  of  many  Worthies  of  ancient  Time, 
by  whom  this  Noble  Fraternity  has  received  much  honour ; 
such  as  were  the  worthy  and  famous  Sir  Andreio  BocJcereU, 
who  was  Lord  Maior  of  this  City  the  sixteenth  year  of  King 
Henry  the  third,  and  continued  in  the  Magistracy  seven  years 
together:  also  the  Noble  Allen  de  la  Zouch^  who  for  his  good 
government  in  the  time  of  his  Mayoralty,  was  by  King  Henry 
the  third  created  both  a  Baron  of  this  Realm,  and  Lord  Chief 
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Justice  of  England.  Also  that  famous  Worthy,  Sir  Thomas 
Knoides,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  this  honourable  City,  which 
said  Sir  Thomas  began  at  his  own  charge  that  famous  build- 
ing of  Guildhall  in  London,  and  other  memorable  works 
both  in  the  City  and  in  his  own  Company,  reedifying  also 
Saint  Anthony  s  Church  ;  with  many  others  that  are  fair  orna- 
ments to  Memory,  viz..  Sir  William  Sevenock,  Sir  Robert 
Chichley,  Sir  Stephen  Broicne,  Sir  Henry  Keble,  Sir  William 
Laxton,  &c.  Who  by  those  virtues  that  they  were  most  ad- 
dicted unto  in  their  life-time,  are  Illustrated  by  persons  of 
Brightness  in  the  Throne  of  Virtue,  the  next  part  of  Triumph 
that  presents  itself:  next  beneath  Antiquity  sits  Authority, 
plac'd  between  Wisdom  and  Innocence,  holding  a  naked  Sword, 
a  Serpent  wound  about  the  Blade  thereof,  two  Doves  standing 
upon  the  cross  Bar  of  the  Hilt,  and  two  hands  meeting  at  the 
Pummel,  intimating  Mercy  and  Justice ;  accompanied  with 
Magistracy,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  Key  of  gold,  signifying 
both  the  Key  of  Knowledye  and  of  Confidence,  the  City  ISIagis- 
trate  taking  into  his  trust  the  Custody  of  the  King*'s  Chamber, 
the  proper  Title  of  the  City :  and  which  Key  of  gold  also 
stands  in  his  Lordship"'s  Crest,  viz.,  an  Ostrich  holding  a  Key 
of  gold  in  his  Mouth,  his  Neck  circled  with  a  golden  Crown. 

His  Lordship,  by  this  time  arriving  at  the  Throne  of  Virtue, 
plac'd  near  Saint  Laurence-howQ  end,  receives  this  greeting 
from  her  Deity. 

THE  SPEECH. 
I  see  great  Power  approach,  here  makes  a  Stand  ; 
^Vould  it  with  Virtue  ought  ?  for  some  Command 
Seems  so  complete  in  Self-Opinions  Eye, 
It  will  scarce  look  on  me,  but  passes  by ; 
As  if  the  Essence  of  my  Deity 

Were  raised  by  Power,  and  not  Power  rais'd  by  me  : 
But  let  such  Rulers  know,  that  so  command, 
They  build  the  Empire  of  their  Hopes  on  Sand. 

H  2 
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Still  this  remains,  with  Eye  upon  me  fixed 

As  if  he  sought  to  have  His  splendours  mixt 

With  these  of  mine,  which  makes  Authority  meek, 

And  Fm  so  sick  of  Love  to  those  that  seek 

I  cannot  choose  but  yield  ;  nor  does  it  wrong 

Great  Power  to  come  to  Virtue  to  be  strong, 

Being  but  a  Woman,  merciful  and  mild : 

Therein  is  Heaven  with  greater  glory  stiled 

That  makes  weak  things,  as  Clemency  and  Right, 

Sway  Power,  which  would  else  rule  all  by  Might. 

It  may  be  said  you  did  but  late  pass  by 

Some  part  of  Triumph  that  spake  virtuously, 

And  one  such  Speech  suffices :  'tis  not  so 

In  takinir  of  vour  office  :  there  you  go 

From  Court  to  Court,  before  You  be  confirmVl 

In  this  high  place,  which  Pr£etorship  is  termed. 

From  Virtue,  if  to  Virtue  you  resort, 

It  is  but  the  same  course  you  have  in  Court 

In  settling  of  your  Honour,  which  should  be 

Eedoubled  rather  ;  that  I  hope  to  see  : 

So  Power  and  Virtue,  when  they  fill  one  Seat, 

The  City\s  blest,  the  Magistrate  complete. 

At  the  close  of  the  Speech,  this  Throne  of  Virtue,  with  all 
lier  Cselestial  Concomitants,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Triumph, 
take  leave  of  his  Lordship  for  that  time,  and  till  after  the  Feast 
at  Guild  Hall  rests  from  Service ;  but  the  Feast  ended,  the 
whole  state  of  the  Triumph  attends  upon  his  Lordship,  both  to 
Saint  Pauls  and  homeward  :  and  in  Soper  Lane  two  parts  of  the 
Triumph  stand  ready  planted ;  viz.,  the  Throne  of  Virtue  and 
the  Globe  of  Honour,  which  Globe  suddenly  opening  and  flying 
into  eight  Coats,  or  distinct  parts,  discovers  in  a  twinkling- 
eight  bright  Personages  most  gloriously  decked,  representing 
(as  it  were)  the  Imcard  Man,  the  Intentions  of  a  Virtuous 
and    Worthy  Breast   by  the  Graces  of  the   Mind  and  Soul, 
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such  as  Clear  Conscience^  Divine  Speculation^  Peace  of  Hearty 
Integrity^  Watchfulness,  Equality,  Providence,  Impartiality, 
each  exprest  by  its  proper  Illustration.  And  because  Man's 
perfection  can  receive  no  constant  Attribute  in  this  Life,  the 
Cloud  of  Frailty  ever  and  anon  shadowino-  and  darkening 
our  brightest  Intentions,  makes  good  the  Morality  of  those 
Coats,  or  Parts,  when  they  fall  or  close  into  the  full  round  of 
a  Globe  again,  showing,  that  as  the  Brightest  Day  has  its 
overcastings,  so  the  best  men  in  this  life  have  their  Imperfec- 
tions ;  and  worldly  mists  oftentimes  interpose  the  clearest 
Cogitations,  and  yet  that  but  for  a  season,  turning  in  the  end, 
like  the  mounting  of  this  Engine,  to  their  everlasting  Brightness, 
converting  it  self  to  a  Canopy  of  Stars :  at  the  four  corners 
below  are  plac'd  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  Wisdom,  Justice, 
Fortitude,  and  Temperance,  by  each  of  them  fixed  a  little 
Streamer  or  Banner,  in  which  are  displayed  the  Arms  of  this 
Honourable  City,  the  Lord  Mayors,  the  Grocers,  and  the  Noble 
East  India  Companies.  The  out-parts  of  the  Glohe,  shewing 
the  World"'s  Type  in  Countries,  Seas  and  Shipping,  whereon  is 
depicted  or  drawn  Ships  that  ha^e  been  fortunate  to  this  King- 
dom by  their  happy  and  successful  Voyages ;  as  also  that 
prosperous  Plantation  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia  and  the  Ber- 
mudas, with  all  good  wishes  to  the  Grovernours,  Traders,  and 
Adventurers  unto  those  Christianly  Reformed  Islands. 

"  The  Speech  at  Night,  presented  by  Honor,  a  Personage 
mounted  on  the  top  of  this  Unparalleled  Master-piece  of  in- 
vention and  Art,  the  Globe  or  Orbe  of  Honor. 

"  Honor. 
"  By  Virtue  you  come  last,  and  who  brings  home 
True  Honor  must  by  Virtue  always  come  : 
The  right  Path  you  have  took  then,  still  proceed. 
For  'tis  Continuance  crowns  each  worthy  Deed. 
Behold  this  Globe  of  Honor;   every  Part 
It  is  composed  of  to  a  Noble  Hart 
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Applies  Instruction  :  when  "'tis  closed,  and  round 

It  represents  the  World,  and  all  that's  found 

Within  the  labouring  Circle  of  Man''s  Days, 

Adventures,  Dangers,  Cares,  and  steepy  Ways  ; 

Which  when  a  Wise-man  thinks  on,  strait  he  mounts 

To  Heavenly  Cogitations,  and  accounts 

The  vexing  Spirit  of  Care  and  Labour  vain, 

Lifting  himself  to  his  full  height  again. 

And  as  this  Eno-ine  does  in  ei^ht  Parts  rise 

Discovering  eight  Bright  Figures,  so  the  Wise, 

From  this  Life*'s  slumber  rousM,  (which  Time  deludes) 

Opens  his  heart  to  eight  Beatitudes : 

And  as  I  {Honor)  overtopping  all. 

Here  fix  my  Foot  on  this  Orbicular  Ball, 

Over  the  World  expressing  my  Connnand, 

As  I  in  this  Contemptuous  Posture  stand, 

So  every  good  and  understanding  Spirit 

Makes  but  Use  only  of  this  Life,  t'  inherit 

An  everlastinij  Livinc: ;  makino-  Friends 

Of  Mammons  Heaps,  got  by  unrighteous  Ends, 

Which  happy  Thou  standst  free  from,  the  more  white 

Sits  Honor  on  thee,  and  the  Cost  more  bright 

Thy  Noble  Brotherhood  this  Day  bestows : 

Expence  is  grac'd  when  Substance  follows  Shows. 

Now  to  no  higher  Pitch  of  Praise  Fll  come ; 

Love  brought  thee  forth,  and  Honor  brings  thee  home. 

For  the  body  of  the  whole  Triumph,  with  all  the  proper 
Graces  and  Ornaments  of  Art  and  Workmanship,  the  Repu- 
tation of  those  rightly  appertain  to  the  deserts  of  Master 
Garret  Crismas,  an  Exquisite  Master  in  his  Art,  and  a  Performer 
above  his  Promises. 

FINIS. 
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Art.  XV. — T.  Middletons  "  Game  at  Chess:''''  Ms  son,  Edward 
Middleton. 

lu  the  Introduction  to  liis  reprint  of  Thomas  Middleton's 
poHtico-allegorical  play,  "  The  Game  at  Chess,"  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Dyce  mentions  the  existence  of  a  title-page  of  the  drama 
which  purports  to  have  been  "  printed  in  1625  :"  he  adds,  that 
no  copies  of  any  such  edition  are  now  knowm.  I  have  a  copy 
of  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  undated 
impressions  (supposed  to  be  of  1624)  with  a  new  title-page. 
Perceiving  that  the  Shakespeare  Society  is  about  to  pubhsh  a 
Pageant  by  Middleton  in  1622,  of  which  no  other  copy  has 
come  down  to  us,  I  send  an  exact  transcript  of  the  title-page 
of  my  edition  of  the  same  author's  "  Game  at  Chess  ;"  and  I 
have  added  some  new  information  regardino-  his  son  Edward, 
in  order  to  render  the  matter  relating  to  this  distinguished 
contemporary  of  Shakespeare  and  his  family  complete. 

There  is  one  very  curious  point  connected  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  "  Game  at  Chess,"  which  my  title-page  fully 
establishes,  and  which  has  hitherto  depended  merely  upon  an 
old  manuscript  note  in  a  copy  of  the  drama  many  years  ago 
sold  among  Major  Pearson''s  books  :  that  note  runs  thus  : — 

"  After  nine  days,  wherein  I  have  heard  some  of  the  actors 
say  they  took  .£*1500,  the  Spanish  faction  being  prevalent  got 
it  suppressed,  the  chief  actors  and  the  poet,  Mr.  Thomas  Mid- 
leton,  that  writ  it,  committed  to  prison,  where  he  lay  some 
time,  and  at  last  got  out  upon  his  petition  presented  to  King 
James." 

This  information  has  been  disputed,  but  the  title-page  of 
my  edition  corroborates  it  in  one  essential  particular :  it 
asserts,  in  1625,  that  the  "  Game  at  Chess  "  was  "  acted  nine 
days  together  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside,"  the  public  theatre 
for  which  Shakespeare  had  written.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  first  part  of  the  manuscript  note  on  Major  Pearson's 
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copy  was  correct,  for  tlie  play  was  acted  nine  clays  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  perhaps  on  this  very  account  we  ought  to  hesitate 
in  disbelieving  the  latter  part  of  the  same  note,  respecting  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors,  although  it  has  been  rejected  very 
unceremoniously  by  Malone,  whose  word  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce, 
I  think,  rather  hastily  adopts.  My  title-page,  verbatim, 
literatim,  et  punctuatim,  is  this  : — 

"  A  GAME  AT  CHESSE. 

As  it  was  Acted  nine  Dayes  together  at  the  Globe 
on  the  Bank-side. 


A  Game  at  Chesse  is  here  displayde, 
Betweene  the  Blacke  and  White-House  made, 
Wherein  Crowne-thirsting  Policy 
For  the  Blacke-House  (by  Falacy) 
To  the  White- Knight,  checke,  often  giues, 
And  to  some  straites,  him  thereby  driues  ; 
The  Fat  Blacke-Bishop  help''s  also. 
AVith  faithlesse  heart  to  giue  the  blow  : 
Yet  (maugre  all  their  craft)  at  length 
The  White  Knight,  with  wit-wondrous  strength  ; 
And  circumspectiue  Prudency, 
Giues  Checke-mate  by  Discouery 
To  the  Blacke  Knight ;  and  so  at  last 
The  game  (thus)  won,  the  Blacke-House  cast 
Into  the  Bagge,  and  therein  shut, 
Finde  all  their  plumes  and  Cockes-combcs  cut. 
Plaine-dealing  (thus)  by  wisedomes  guide 
Defeats  the  cheats  of  Craft  and  Pride. 


Printed.     1625.'' 

With   regard  to  the   extraordinary    manner  in   which   the 
large  theatre,   the   Globe,   was   tilled   on   the  nine   successive 
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representations  of  the  "  Grame  at  Oliess,"  and  the  amount  "of 
profit  derived  from  them  to  the  company,  nobody  seems  to  have 
adverted  to  a  passage  in  Sir  W.  Davenant's  "  Playhouse  to  be 
Let,"  which  was  performed  in  1663,  and  to  which  date  the 
memory  of  the  money  taken  at  the  doors  on  the  repeated  per- 
formance of  "  Gondomar"  (for  so  Davenant  styles  Middleton's 
drama,  from  the  most  prominent  character  in  it)  had  survived  : 
an  actor  brings  joyful  word  to  some  of  the  other  performers  in 
the  "  Playhouse  to  be  Let " — 

"  There's  such  a  crowd  at  doors,  as  if  we  had  a  new  play  of 
Gondomar." 

This  passage  affords  some  confirmation  to  the  notion  that,  in 
the  whole,  ^^1,500  may  have  been  received  in  nine  days  by  the 
company  of  players,  although  Malone  (BoswelPs  Shakspeare, 
iii,,  177)  contends,  on  merely  conjectural  data^  that  the 
"  takings"  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  o£'loO.  This  sum 
seems  to  be  quite  as  much  an  under-estimate,  as  the  former 
may  have  been  an  over-calculation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Thomas  INliddleton,  the  dramatist, 
had  a  son  named  Edward,  who  was  nineteen  in  1623,  and 
consequently  twenty  when  the  "  Game  at  Chess"  was  brought 
out,  and  when  it  gave  such  offence  to  the  Court  (on  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Spanish  ambassador)  that  the  company  was 
for  a  time  silenced.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  "  Account 
of  Middleton  and  his  works,"  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that 
author's  plays,  twice  mentions  Edward  Middleton  (I.  xiii,  xl) ; 
and  yet,  when  he  comes  to  quote  the  registers  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  expressly  mention  Edward  Middleton,  and  call 
him  the  son  of  Thomas  Middleton,  he  inserts  "Thomas" 
between  brackets,  after  "  Edward,"  as  if  to  correct  an  error  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  in  making  the  memorandum. 
It  is  a  pity  in  these  cases  that  the  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  not  referred  to  ;  but   the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  copied  Chalmers,  to  whom  he  refers  (Apol.  for 
the  Believers  500)  iu  this  decided  error. 

It  appears  by  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  on  the 
18th  August,  1624,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  bringing  "one 
Middleton"  up  for  examination.  He  "  shifted  out  of  the 
way  ;""  and,  as  he  could  not  be  found,  the  Privy  Council,  on 
30th  August,  issued  a  second  warrant,  "  to  bring  one  Mid- 
dleton, Sonne  to  Middleton  the  poet,  before  their  Lordships  to 
answer."  This  was  unquestionably  Edward  Middleton,  who 
could  be  found,  although  his  father  had  escaped ;  and  on  the 
very  same  day  we  find  that  Edward  Middleton  "  tendered  his 
appearance ;"  i.e.,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself.  The  ori- 
ginal entry  in  the  registers  is  iu  this  form  : — 

"  80th  August,  1624. 
"  This  day  Edward  Middleton,  of  London,  Gent.,  being 
formerly  sent  for  by  warrant  from  this  Board,  tendred  his 
appearance ;  wherefore  his  iudemnitie  is  here  entred  into  the 
Register  of  Couuseil  Causes.  Nevertheless,  he  is  enjoj-ned  to 
attend  the  Board,  till  he  be  discharged  by  order  of  their 
Lordships." 

If,  therefore,  anybody  petitioned  the  king  in  verse  for 
release  (Dyce's  Middleton,  I.,  xxxv),  it  was  not  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton, the  father,  but  Edward  Middleton,  the  son,  who  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  by  biographers. 

T.  Hornby. 
London,  June  25,  1845. 
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Art.  XVI. — The  Widoio  of  William  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  entry  of  Mrs.  Shakespeare''s 
burial  in  the  church  books  of  Stratford-ou-Avon,  which  has 
hitherto  passed  unnoticed,  but  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
tliouo;ht  altoo-ether  undeservino-  the  attention  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our  great  poet  and  his 
family.     The  register  is  written  thus  : 

"  1  623.       JMrs.  Shakspeare 
August  8.     1^     Anna  Uxor  Richardi  James." 

Now,  there  arises  a  question  here,  whether  the  whole  of  this 
entry  may  not  relate  to  the  same  individual  1  It  was  by  no 
means  a  common  thing,  at  that  time,  for  two  persons  to  be 
interred  at  Stratford  on  the  same  day  ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  case,  it  is  so  improbable  that  both  should  have  been 
adults ;  that,  being  adults,  both  should  have  been  women  j  and 
that,  being  women,  both  should  have  been  named  Anne,  as  to 
impress  me  very  forcibly  with  a  persuasion  of  their  identity. 
It  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  JMrs.  Shakespeare,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  should  have  forgotten  her  allegiance 
to  his  memory  and  become  ISIrs.  James,  than  that  such  an 
extraordinary  coincidence  should  have  occurred.  Besides, 
what  is  the  object  of  the  bracket  that  unites  the  names  ?  The 
book  affords  no  similar  instance  of  this  mode  of  entry.  On 
every  other  occasion,  when  two  funerals  have  taken  place  on 
the  same  day,  the  date  is  either  repeated,  or  left  blank ;  as,  in 
the  same  page,  we  find — 


Sep.  16 
16 


Oct.  21 


Feb. 


but  this  bracketing  the  names  together — supposing  Mrs.  Shake- 
speare and  Mrs.  James  to  be  different  people — is  altogether 
without  a  parallel.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
parture from  the  common  rule,  unless  it  was  intended  to  show 
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that  the  two  names  constitute  one  register  ?  Again,  Avith 
hardly  an  exception  to  the  contrary,  all  the  entries  on  the 
page  are  in  Latin  ;  and  it  would  not  only  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  deviation  into  the  vulgar  tongue  in  the  case  of 
the  poet's  widow,  but  to  explain  why,  unless  the  whole  register 
referred  to  one  individual,  the  officiating  minister,  who  de- 
scribed one  Anna,  at  full  length,  as  "  Uivor  Richardi  James,'''' 
should  have  been  content  without  describing  the  other  Anna 
at  full  length  also,  as  Vidua  GuUelmi  ShaJisjyeare. 

But  how  then  is  this  apparently  double  entry  to  be  ac- 
counted for  I — Why  thus  :  the  parish  books,  which  now  exist, 
are  authentic  copies  of  the  original  registers.  And  my  con- 
jecture is,  that  the  old  documents  reported  no  more  than  the 
interment  of  Anna  James ;  but  that,  as  the  lady  was  better 
known  at  Stratford  as  the  wife  of  our  great  poet,  was  so 
commemorated  in  the  epitaph  on  her  gravestone,  and  lay 
buried  among  his  family  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  the 
"  Mrs.  Bhakspeare''  was  inserted  by  the  copyist  to  indicate  that 
Mrs.  James  was  she,  and  to  anticipate  the  suspicion  of  a  defect 
in  his  transcript.  ^ 

William  Harness. 
London,  July,  1845. 

^  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  some  people  named  James,  as 
appears  from  an  epitaph  on  EUus  James,  which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  a 
^IS.  book  in  the  Bodleian.  His  widow,  perhaps,  married  one  of  the 
family. 
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Art.  XVII. — On  a  jxissage  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar. 

I  observe  by  tlie  late  report  of  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
that  the  members  are  invited  to  communicate  to  the  secretary 
such  incidental  circumstances  as  may  in  any  way  illustrate  the 
works  and  life  of  our  great  dramatist. 

I  am  thus  encouraged  to  address  you  for  the  pui-pose  of 
communicating  a  remark  lately  made  to  me  on  a  passage  in 
Julius  Caesar,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  noticed 
by  any  of  the  editors. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  the  well-known  one — 

"  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife  ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart." — Act  ii,,  sc.  1. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  in  this  passage  is, 
that  it  contains,  what  I  cannot  view  otherwise,  than  as  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  M'hich  was 
not  announced  to  the  world,  as  is  generally  supposed,  until 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  Harvey  is 
supposed  to  have  brought  forward  his  views  as  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  Lumleian  Lectures,  in  1618,  but  their 
actual  publication  in  one  of  his  works  was  in  1628.  There  is, 
however,  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  April, 
1616,  (the  very  month  Shakespeare  [died)  entitled  '•'•  De 
Anatome  Universalis''''  in  which  the  germ  of  his  great  dis- 
covery is  to  be  found.  Now,  granting  that  the  passage  in 
Julius  Csesar  will  bear  the  construction  I  have  put  upon  it, 
several  very  interesting  questions  arise.  1st.,  Is  it  not  a 
material  fact  as  to  the  time  when  Julius  Csesar  was  written  ? 
and  does  it  not  go  far  to  prove  that  IVIr.  Collier  is  wrong- 
when  he  places  the  tragedy  so  early  as  1603  ? — 2d.,  Granting 
the  force  of  Mr.  Collier's  arguments  as  to  the  date  of  pro- 
duction, can  his  opinion  be  reconciled  with  a  supposition  that 
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Shakespeare  had  been  made  acquainted,  by  Harvey  himself, 
■with  his  first  crude  notions  on  the  subject  ? 

On  this  point  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  believed  that 
Harvey ""s  first  ideas  on  this  subject  had  their  origin  while  he 
was  a  student  at  Padua  from  1599  to  1602,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  being  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Is  it  then 
impossible  that  Harvey,  a  young  medical  practitioner,  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  may  have  become 
intimate  with  him,  and  may  have  acquainted  him  with  those 
great  ideas  by  which  he  also  hoped  to  become  famous  ?  In 
illustration  and  support  of  this,  I  may  remark  that  there 
appears  to  me  to  run  through  the  whole  play  of  Julius  Coesar 
a  more  medical  spirit  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  his 
works ;  as  if  he  had  been  discoursing  with  Harvey  on  the 
great  wonders  of  the  human  frame.  It  is  really  surprising, 
too,  how  often  the  blood  is  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
play.  In  several  passages,  also,  reference  is  made  to  the 
influence  of  bodily  ailments  upon  the  intellect  and  spirits  of 
individuals  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  more  mysterious  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  no  man  of  science,  fully 
acquainted  with  all  that  is  known  morally  and  physically  on 
the  subject,  could  touch  upon  it  with  greater  accuracy  than 
Shakespeare  displays  in  the  1st  Scene  of  the  2ud  Act,  when 
Brutus  says — 

"  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phautasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  ; 
The  genius^  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  a  man^ 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom^  suffers  then. 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection.'''' 

I  could  say  more  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  already  allowed 
my  observations  to  run  out  to  a  greater  length  than  I  intended. 
What  I  have  advanced  may  not  be  new,  and  may  not  be  true. 
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but  such  as  it  is,  I  consider  that  the  best  I  can  do  with  it  is 
to  send  it  to  the  Society  for  their  opinion.  I  shall  be  too 
happy  if  I  only  direct  the  attention  of  men  much  more  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  than  I  am  to  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  the  line  which  follows 
the  passage  in   question    is    curious,   although   I    would   not 
venture  to  say  that  it  bore  a  double  meaning.    Portia  says — 
"If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret.'''' 

Thomas  Nimmo. 
New  Amsterdam,  Berbice, 
]  6th  June,  1844. 


Ingenious  as  the  preceding  suggestion  of  Mr.  Nimmo  may 
be,  it  carries  along  with  it  nothing  that  to  my  mind  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  on  the  subject.  It  is  surely  too  loose 
a  conjecture  to  say,  "Is  it  then  impossible  that  Harvey,  a 
young  medical  practitioner,  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
Shakespeare — may  have  been  intimate  with  him,  and  may  have 
acquainted  him  with  those  great  ideas  by  which  he  also  hoped 
to  become  famous  f  Harvey  was  born  in  1578.  At  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  studied  five  years.  He  then  travelled  through 
France  and  Germany,  and  fixed  himself  for  some  time  at 
Padua,  where  he  graduated  in  1602.  Here  the  most  cele- 
brated teacher  of  anatomy  was  Fabricius  de  Aquapendente, 
the  discoverer  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  discoveiy  must 
be  considered  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvey ""s  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Harvey  was  only  admitted 
as  a  candidate  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  in  1604, 
and  elected  a  Fellow  in  1607.  Nothing  was  known  of  his 
discovery  umll  1616,  not  1618,  as  Mr.  Nimmo  states,  and 
only  then  through  the  medium  of  his  lectures  delivered  as 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  college. 
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I  know  that  MSS.  are  referred  to  in  every  biographical 
sketeh  of  Harvey,  in  which  it  is  said  an  account  of  his 
discovery  is  to  be  found  ;  and  a  MS.  of  notes  of  his  lectures 
in  1616  has  been  reported  to  be  in  the  British  Museum.  I 
have  made  particular  search  for  it,  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  render  me  his  assistance  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  found.  The  only  volume  at  all  like  that  referred  to  is 
one  in  the  Sloane  Collection,  No.  486,  entitled,  "  Observationes 
Auatomicae,"  and  dated  1627;  but  the  notes  are  upon  the 
muscles  and  nerves,  not  upon  the  bloodvessels  ;  and  having 
gone  through  the  whole  of  the  MS.,  I  can  affirm  that  there  is 
not  a  single  passage  in  it  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation.  This  MS.  has  the  authority  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
for  being  Harvey's,  and  the  writing  corresponds  with  that  of 
Harvey,  as  seen  in  a  Liber  Computorum,  in  which  Harvey's 
signature  is  attached  to  a  Bursar's  account,  passed  in  1645,  in 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  also  with  a  portion  of  his  writing 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  :  "  IVIoney  dew  out  the 
Exchequer  for  my  pension,  21  April,  1642."  All  Harvey's 
MSS.  were  destroyed,  either  by  the  pillage  of  his  apartments 
at  Whitehall,  or  by  the  great  fire  of  London. 

The  most  correct  notions  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  prior  to  the  time  of  Harvey,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Christianismi  Restitutio"  of  Servetus,  who  even  speaks  of 
the  double  elaborated  blood  which  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  communicates  with  the  left,  "  cum  elaborato  suhtili 
sanciuine,  quem  dexter  ventricuhis  cordis  sinistro  communicate'''' 
and  he  goes  on  to  state  that  this  communication  is  not  made 
through  the  middle  partition  of  the  heart  as  was  commonly 
believed  ;  but  that  the  subtle  blood  was  agitated  or  moved  in 
a  highly  artificial  manner,  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  in  a  long  duct  through  the  lungs — that  it  was  prepared 
and  made  bright  by  the  lungs,  and  transfused  by  the  arterial 
vein  to  the  venal  artery — that  it  was  then  mixed  with  the 
inspired  air  in  tlie  venal  artery,  and  cleansed  from  grossness 
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by  expiration :  and  that  thus  the  whole  mixture  was  finally 
drawn  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the  diastole, 
a  suitable  apparatus,  that  it  be  made  the  vital  spirit.  ^^  Fit 
autem  communicatio  hcec  non  per  parietem  cordis  medium^  ut 
Txdgo  creditur,  sed  mac/no  artificio  a  dextro  cordis  venfrictdo, 
longo  per  pulmones  ductu,  agitatur  sanguis  subtilis :  a  pulmonibus 
jyrceparatur,  JIavus  efficitur :  et  a  rena  arteriosa,  in  arteriam 
venosam  transfunditur.  Deinde  in  ipsa  aHeria  tenosa  inspirato 
a'eri  miscetur,  exspiratione  a  fuUgine  repurgatur.  Atque  ita 
tandem  a  sinistro  cordis  ventriculo  totum  mixtum  per  diastolem 
attrahitur,  apta  siippellex,  utjiat  spiritus  vitalis.'''' 

Other  anatomists  appear  to  have  been  on  the  confines  of 
the  discovery  ;  but  not  to  have  developed  it.  To  Harvey 
alone  is  due  the  perfect  discovery  which  has  created  such 
extraordinary  changes  in  medical  science.  Servetus  certainly 
knew  the  nature  of  the  pulmonic  circulation,  and  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  passed  from 
one  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  other,  before  it  went  throuirh 
the  general  circulation. 

These  being  the  opinions  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  are,  in 
my  view,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  allusions  made  by  our 
great  bard,  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  There  is  no 
evidence  given  that  Shakespeare  knew  Harvey  ;  and  as  Shake- 
speare died  in  1616,  when  the  first  ideas  of  Harvey  upon  the 
subject  were  pronmlgated  at  the  college,  he  could  not,  through 
that  medium,  have  been  acquainted  with  it ;  but  if  the  date 
of  1608,  as  given  by  ]Mr.  Collier,  as  the  period  at  which 
the  play  of  Julius  Caesar  was  written,  be  the  correct  one,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  then  known 
Harvey,  for  he  must  at  that  time  have  been  abroad ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  reflections  upon  the  discovery  of 
the  existence  of  valves  in  the  veins,  there  are  no  traces  in  any 
of  his  writings  to  show  that  he  had  then  entertained  any  par- 
ticular views  upon  the  nature  of  the  circulation. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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As  any  suggestion  relating  to  our  immortal  poet  is,  in  my 
opinion,  worthy  of  consideration,  and  ought  not  hastily  to  be 
disposed  of,  should  it  be  deemed  useful  to  print  Mr.  Nimmo's 
communication,  this  may  perhaps  serve  as  an  appendix  to  it, 
and  it  is  very  much  at  the  service  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

T.  J.  Pettigrew. 
Saville  Eow,  January  13th,  1845. 
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Art.  XVIII. — On  the  Recusancy  of  John  Shakespeare,  and  on 

the  enclosure  of  Welcomhe  Fields. 

lu  the  "  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"  preceding  the 
edition  of  his  works  published  by  Whittaker  and  Co.,  some 
new  and  curious  evidence  is  adduced  (vol.  i.,  p.  138)  on 
the  question  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  father  of  our  great 
dramatist:  that  evidence  establishes  that  in  1592,  contrary 
to  the  then  existing  laws  against  "Jesuits,  seminary  priests, 
fugitives,  and  recusants,"  John  Shakespeare  abstained  from 
attending  Protestant  divine  worship.  "  Age,  sickness,  and 
impotency  of  body,"  as  well  as  the  fear  of  arrest  for  debt,  were 
held  to  be  adequate  excuses  for  non-attendance  once  a  month, 
as  enacted  by  the  statute  ;  and  of  course  the  question  arises, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Collier,  whether  John  Shakespeare  forebore 
to  be  present  at  Stratford  church  for  any  of  these  causes,  or  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  which  may  have  been  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  is  a  point  upon  which 
different  conclusions  may  be  formed,  although  the  probability 
certainly  is,  for  reasons  adduced  in  the  work  above  referred  to, 
that  John  Shakespeare  adhered  to  the  ancient  doctrines  pre- 
vailing in  these  kingdoms  anterior  to  the  E-eformatiou,  and  did 
not  therefore  attend  church. 

My  object  in  now  reverting  to  the  subject  is,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  to  a 
popular  proof  that  many  persons,  about  the  period  to  which 
we  are  referring,  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  in 
this  respect,  although  they  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
tenets  :  a  fine  of  =£'20  was  imposed  upon  such  as  without 
lawful  excuse  did  not  attend  protestant  worship  at  least  once 
in  every  month,  and  the  purpose  of  appointing  royal  com- 
missioners in  1592  was  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  defaulters, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  legally  proceeded  against :  those 
who  outwardly  conformed  were  exempted  from  process  ;  but 
it  appears  that    the  father    of   our  great  dramatist   did   not 
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condescend  outwardly  to  conform,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
he  was  furnished  with  a  sufficient  legal  reason  for  non-at- 
tendance at  church.  The  popular  proof  upon  this  subject, 
which  I  am  about  to  produce,  is  contained  in  a  satirical  ballad, 
which  adverts  to  many  abuses  of  the  period  at  which  it  was 
written,  and  among  others  to  the  manner  in  which  notorious 
Papists  externally  obeyed  the  law,  while  they  really  retained 
their  ancient  opinions.  It  is  entitled  "  Few  words  are  Best ;" 
and  every  stanza  of  eight  short  lines  concludes  with  the 
burden  of  "  I  know  what  I  know :"  the  portion  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  present  question  runs  thus  : — 

"  There  be  divers  Papists, 

That  to  save  their  fine, 
Come  to  church  once  a  montli 

To  hear  service  divine  : 
The  Pope  gives  them  power. 

As  they  say,  to  doe  so  ; 
They  save  money  by't,  too, 

But  I  know  what  I  know." 

John  Shakespeare  "  saved  his  fine,"  (for  it  is  very  clear  that 
he  did  not  pay  it)  in  some  other  way.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain  proofs  of  a  graver  kind,  that  the  practice  of 
conformity  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  late  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  this  piece  of  evidence  is  curious,  because  it 
shows  that  the  custom  was  so  ordinary  that  the  writer  of  a 
song,  to  be  chanted  in  the  streets  and  sold  for  a  penny  to 
every  passenger,  made  use  of  it  as  an  attractive  topic. 

This  ballad  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Shakespeare 
in  another  particular,  although  it  applies  to  a  somewhat  later 
date.  In  1614  a  project  was  on  foot  to  enclose  some  common 
lands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
known  by  the  name  of  Welcombe  Fields  ;  and  it  was  opposed 
by  the  corporation,  and  in  all  probability  by  Shakespeare,  who 
was  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  the  vear.     The  ballad  before 
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me  may  be  adduced  to  establish  bow  distasteful  such  schemes 
of  enclosure,  which  were  thought  to  be  aimed  at  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  were  at  the  time  it  was  written,  for  the  stanza 
immediately  preceding  the  one  already  quoted  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  There  be  many  rich  men, 

Both  yeomen  and  gentry, 
That  for  their  owue  private  gaine 

Hurt  a  whole  country 
By  closing  free  commons  ; 

Yet  they'le  make,  as  though 
'Twere  for  the  common  good  ; 

But  I  know  what  I  know." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  resistance  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  with  the  aid  of  Shakespeare, 
was  successful,  and  that  the  "  common  fields  of  Welcome" 
remained  unenclosed.  As  to  the  date  of  the  ballad  called 
"  Few  words  are  Best,"  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  although  it 
is  in  black  letter,  and  printed  "  for  the  Assigns  of  Thomas 
Symcocke"  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  originally  came  from  the  press  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  :  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
has  a  copy  of  it  "  printed  for  E.  W.,"  i.e.,  Edward  Wliite, 
who  was  a  bookseller  of  considerable  note  before  1590. 

Dramaticus. 

November  14<th,  1844. 
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Art.  XIX.  —  On  the  supposed  origin  of  Shakespeare'' s  Borneo 
and  Jidiet. 

In  the  "  Preliminary  Remarks"  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  in 
Malone''s  Shakspeare  by  Boswell,  vol.  vi.,  p.  4,  we  find  the 
following  paragraph,  to  which  the  name  of  JMaloue  is  ap- 
pended— 

"In  1570  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  by  Henry 
Bynneman,  the  Pitifull  Hystory  of  ij  lovyng  Italians,  ichkli  I 
suspect  icas  a  prose  narrat'ite  of  the  story  on  which  our  authors 
Borneo  and  Jidiet  is  comtructed. 

Until  very  recently,  this  memorandum,  derived  from  the 
Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  was  all  that  was  known 
of  "  The  Pitiful  History  of  two  loving  Italians  ;"  and  every 
body  has  supposed  that  a  prose  relation  of  the  incidents  on 
which  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  founded  has  been  lost.  Within 
the  last  few  months,  this  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mistake,  a 
copy  of  the  work  referred  to  having  been  accidentally  dis- 
covered. It  turns  out  to  be  a  poem  upon  a  totally  different 
story,  and  it  bears  the  following  title,  which  I  copy  exactly 
because  the  small  volume  is  absolutely  unique  : — 

"  The  pityfull  Historie  of  two  louing  Italians,  Gaulfrido 
and  Barnardo  le  vayne  :  which  ariued  in  the  countrey  of 
Grece  in  the  time  of  the  noble  Emperoure  Vaspasian.  And 
Translated  out  of  Italian  into  Englishe  meeter  by  John 
Drout,  of  Thauis  Inne,  Gentleman.  Anno.  1570.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Henry  Binneman,  dwelling  in  Knightrider 
streete,  at  the  signe  of  the  Mermayde." 

As  an  early  specimen  of  our  popular  poetry,  although  the 
tract  does  not  relate  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  give  a  quotation  or  two  from  it,  especially  as 
the  unpoetical  name  of  the  author  is  unknown  in  our  literary 
history.     On  the  title-page,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Dedication 
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"  to  the  right  worshipfull  Sir  Frauucis  Jobson,  Knight, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Toure,"  he  signs  himself  John  Drout,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  piece  we  read — 

"  Finis  qd  lohn  Grout,  gent." 

In  some  commendatory  poems  at  the  beginning  (which  pre- 
cede even  the  Preface  and  Dedication,  as  if  the  author  were 
anxious  in  t]ie  first  instance  to  take  possession  of  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  reader)  he  is  addressed  as  Drout,  so  that  we  need 
not  feel  any  hesitation  upon  the  point.  As  far,  too,  as  regards 
the  general  merit  of  his  work,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence 
whether  the  writer's  name  be  Drout,  or  Grout,  although  there 
are  some  curious  and  observable  points  connected  with  it. 
The  laudatory  verses  are  by  W.  W.,  by  R.  W.,  by  T.  F., 
and  by  T.  Smith  ;  and  the  last  writer  thus  refers  to  trans- 
lations of  his  own,  which  have  not  reached  our  day. 

"  If  that  translation  his  be  not 

accompted  good  to  be, 
Mine  must  be  called  in  agayne, 

as  far  as  I  can  see." 

In  "  the  Preface  to  the  Reader,"  Drout  speaks  of  some 
production  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Underdowne,  which 
must  also  have  miscarried  on  its  road  to  posterity,  none  such 
being  now  known.  The  author  enumerates  many  pairs  of 
friends  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  history  by  their 
fidelity,  and  who,  he  adds,  are  "  worthy  to  be  received  into 
the  troop,  or  to  be  committed  amongst  the  crew  which  are 
already  rehearsed  of  Maister  Underdowne."  As  I  have  said, 
no  existing  work  by  Underdowne  seems  known,  which  contains 
a  "  rehearsal "  of  any  such  "  crew." 

At  about  the  period  when  "  Gaulfrido  and  Barnardo"  came 
from  the  press,  novels  translated  from  the  Italian,  whether  in 
verse  or  prose,  were  extremely  popular,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  Drout  did  not  merely  pretend  that  his  poem  was  a 
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translation,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  more  attention  to  it. 
It  certainly  does  not  read  like  a  translation  in  many  places, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  a  passage  like  the  following,  which 
speaks  of  a  dance,  named  after  that  national  hero,  llobin  Hood, 
and  his  mistress,  could  not  be  rendered  from  the  original — 

"  The  miustrell  he  was  called  in, 

some  pretty  jest  to  play  : 
Then  Robin  Hood  was  called  for, 

and  Malkin  ere  they  went ; 
But  Barnard  ever  to  the  mayde 

a  loving  looke  he  lent. 
And  he  would  very  fayne  have  daunst 

with  liir,  if  that  he  durst,"  &c. 

This  mention  of  Robin  Hood  and  Malkin,  as  a  popular  dance 
of  the  time,  played  by  an  itinerant  minstrel,  is  curious,  and  we 
hear  of  it  on  no  other  authority.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Drout  here  paraphrased  the  Italian  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  admitted  that  in  the  course  of  his  story  he  employs  some 
anglicised  Italian  words  :  one  of  these  is  "  oselly,"  which, 
without  precedent,  he  uses  for  eyes,  and  which  is  obviously 
from  ocelli.  The  whole  narrative,  with  some  occasional  varia- 
tions, is  in  verse,  like  the  above  quotation,  of  fourteen-syllable 
couplets,  divided  into  a  ballad-metre  of  eight  syllables  in  one 
line,  and  six  in  the  next.  The  incidents  relate  to  the  adven- 
tures of  two  friends,  who,  after  long  separation,  come  together 
in  a  foreign  country  unexpectedly  :  one  being  supposed  guilty 
of  a  murder,  the  other  wishes  to  suifer  in  his  stead,  but  both 
are  acquitted,  on  the  open  and  remorseful  confession  of  the 
real  assassin,  who  stood  by  during  the  trial.  Then,  to  make 
amends  for  their  sufterings,  they  are  invited  by  the  Grovernor 
of  the  place  to  a  ball,  where  both  fall  in  love  with  Charina,  the 
Go vernor''s  daughter :  here  ensues  a  severe  struggle  between 
friendship  and  affection,  but  the  former  is  triumphant,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  lady  and  both  her  lovers  commit  suicide. 
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and,  in  the  end,  not  a  single  person  connected  with  the  story  is 
left  alive.  But  that  Drout  does  not  seem  capable  of  humour, 
some  parts  of  his  poem  read  almost  as  if  they  were  intended, 
not  to  imitate,  but  to  burlesque,  productions  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  We  give  part  of  a  letter  from  Barnardo  to 
Charina,  the  heroine,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  best 
manner : — 

"  My  lady  deare,  in  whome 

my  lyfe  and  death  is  set, 
Refuse  me  not  (I  thee  desire)  ; 

my  greefe  do  not  forget ; 
But  reade  and  judge  of  this 

as  you  shall  thinke  it  best : 
See  how  thy  fyery  flame  of  love 

abridgth  my  quiet  rest. 
I  live,  and  yet  doe  dayly  dye, 

I  wyther  as  the  floure, 
I  follow  death  ;  yea,  death  himselfe 

denies  to  shewe  his  powre. 
Fayne  would  I  speake  to  thee,  my  love, 

to  shewe  my  pyuing  wo, 
My  silly  senses  disagree, 

eche  one  I  should  do  so, 
That  they  myglit  take  theyr  rest, 

as  they  haue  done  before, 
For  that  my  sorrowes  still  begin, 

and  vexe  mee  more  and  more. 
I  bathe  my  breast  with  dolefuU  teares, 

I  never  cease  to  mono, 
I  sigh  as  doth  a  wounded  deere 

into  a  place  alone  ; 
Where  as  I  do  on  fansies  feede, 

thereby  to  please  my  mynde, 
Still  fayning  that  I  see  thy  face, 

some  ease  at  length  to  fynde."" 
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One  peculiarity  about  this  poem  deserves  especial  notice, 
because  I  am  not  aware  that  it  belongs  to  any  other  pro- 
duction of  a  similar  description.  It  is  a  narrative,  but  still  a 
sort  of  dramatic  character  is  given  to  it  by  the  circumstance, 
that,  in  order  to  save  explanation  as  to  who  are  the  speakers, 
when  any  one  of  the  persons  addresses  another,  prefixes  are 
employed  exactly  as  in  a  play  :  instead  of  having  "  quoth 
Bernardo,"  or  "  quoth  Gaulfrido,"  or  "  quoth  the  Host,"  we 
have  Barn.^  Galf.^  and  Host.,  inserted  in  the  margin,  to  indi- 
cate where  their  several  harangues  begin.  Thus  the  poem  is 
at  once  narrative  and  dramatic,  a  mode  of  writing  unlike 
either  Arthur  Brokers  "  Romeus  and  Juliet "  of  1562,  Peter 
Beverley's  "  Ariodanto  and  Jeneura,"  printed  about  1568,  or 
Bernard  Garter's  "  Tragicall  and  true  Historie  which  hap- 
pened betwene  two  English  Lovers,"  1565,  which  last  was 
evidently  the  more  immediate  prototype  of  John  Drout's 
"  PityfuU  Historie  of  ij  Loving  Italians." 

We  rejoice  that  the  sole  existing  copy  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman  who  is  of  so  liberal  a  disposition  as  to 
allow  any  use  to  be  made  of  it  that  can  be  advantageous  to 
letters,  and  five  and  twenty  copies  have  been  printed  for  pri- 
vate distribution. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Kensington,  28th  April,  1845. 
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Art.  XX. — Plays  acted  at  Court,  Anno  1613  {from  the 
Accounts  of  Lord  Harrington,  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  to 
King  James  I.) 

In  the  interleaved  Langbaine,  in  the  possession  of  Edward 
Vernon  Utterson,  Esq.,  (kindly  placed  by  liim  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
publication)  the  following  notes  were  found  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  late  Joseph  Haslewood.  Steevens  it  appears  had  trans- 
cribed the  notes  of  Oldys  upon  Langbaine  from  the  transcript 
made  by  Dr.  Percy  fi'om  Oldys'  own  volume,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Birch,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum.  Steevens's  copy  subsequently  became  the  property 
of  the  late  Sir  Egertou  Brydges,  by  whom  it  was  lent  to  the 
late  ]Mr.  Haslewood,  who  transcribed  the  whole  of  the  notes 
with  his  own  hand  into  an  interleaved  Langbaine  in  two  octavo 
volumes. 

Of  the  original  Books  from  whence  these  notes  have  been 
derived,  Steevens  gives  the  following  account :  "  The  Books 
from  which  these  notes  were  taken,  with  several  others  now 
lost,  belonged  to  Secretary  Pepys,  and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Raw- 
liuson,  who  lent  them  to  Mr.  Yertue."  The  information  they 
supply  is  of  some  importance  in  the  chronology  of  our  litera- 
ture. We  hear  of  "  The  Tempest "  for  the  second  time, 
through  these  notes, — of  several  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  for  the  first  time,  and  of  plays  mentioned,  it  is 
believed,  nowhere  else. 


"  Item  paid  to  William  Rowdey,  upon  the  CounciFs  War- 
rant, dated  from  Whitehall,  June  7th,  1613,  for  himself  and 
the  rest  of  his  fellows,  the  Princes  Servants  and  Players,  for 
presenting  before  his  Highness  Count  Palatine  and  the  Lady 
Elizabeth   two    several   plays,   viz  :    The   First   Part   of  the 
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Knaves,  on  the  2nd  of  March  last,  and  one  other  play  called 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Knaves,  on  the  oth  day  of  the  same 
month „C13  6  8." 

"  Item  paid  to  Joseph  Taylor,  June  28,  1613,  for  himself 
and  the  rest  of  his  company,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  Grace^s 
Servants  and  Players,  for  presenting  before  the  Prince's 
Highness  Count  Palatine  Elector  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  two 
several  plays,  one  called  CocTde-de-Moii,^  on  the  20th  February 
last,  and  the  other  called  Raymond  Duke  of  Lyons,  on  the  first 
of  March  following,  the  sum  of £\^  6  8." 

"  Paid  to  John  Hemmings,  upon  the  Councils  Warrant, 
dated  at  Whitehall  20th  of  May,  1618,  for  presenting  be- 
fore the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Prince  Palatine  Elector, 
fourteen  several  plays,  viz  ;  Philaster ;  one  other  calPd  The 
Knot  of  Fools";  one  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  the  Maid''s 
Tragedy;  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton;  The  Tempest;"^ 
A  King  and  No  King  ;^  The  Twins  Tragedie ;  The  Win- 
ter s  Tale;  Sr  John  Falstaff;  The  Moor  of  Venice;  The 
Nobleman ;  Cwsars  Tragedy ;  **    and  one  other,    Love   lies  a 

*  A  character  in  the  Dutch  Courtezan,  a  comedy  by  John  Marston, 
4to,  1605. 

*  It  appears  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Vertue  that  "  The  Tempest"  was 
acted  by  John  Heminge  and  the  rest  of  the  King's  Company  before 
Prince  Charles,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine  Elector,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1613. — Malone,  Shak.  eel,  1793,  i.,  610.  (See 
Revels  at  Court,  210,  and  Collier'' s  Shakespeare,  I,  3.) 

^  This  was  probably  the  earliest  performance  at  court  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  play  of  "  A  King  and  No  King,"  allowed  to  be  acted,  in 
1611,  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  —  Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  iii.  263. 
Dyce's  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ii.,  233. 

^  It  appears  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Vertue  that  a  play 
called  "  Cffisar's  Tragedy"  was  acted  at  Court  before  the  10th  of  April,  in 
the  year  1613  [?]  This  was  probably  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ca?sar,  it 
being  much  the  fashion  at  that  time  to  alter  the  titles  of  his  plays. — 
Malone  Shak.,  ed.  1793,  i.,  599.  Sec  also  Colliers  Shakespeare,  vii.,  5, 
and  Hensloice)<  Diary.  221. 
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Bleeding  ;^  all  which  plays  were  played  within  the  time  of  this 
account:  viz.,  paid  the  sum  of i?94  6  8." 

"  Paid  to  John  Hemmings,  upon  like  Warrant  for  himself 
and  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  his  Majesty's  Servants  and  Players, 
for  presenting  a  play  before  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  Embassador, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1613,  called  Cardema,  the  sum  of  =£'6  8  4." 

"Item,  paid  to  the  said  John  Hemings,  20th  May,  1613, 
for  presenting  six  several  plays,  viz.,  one  play  called  A  bad 
heginning  makes  a  good  ending ;  one  other,  called  The  Captain  ;^ 
one  The  Alchemist ;  one  other  Cardano ;  one  other  Hotspur ; 
one  other  Benedicite  and  Bettris ;  all  played  in  the  time  of 
this  account.  Paid  40  pounds,  and  by  way  of  his  Majesty's 
reward  20  pounds  more     =£^60 

"  Item,  paid  to  Philip  Eosseter,  by  Warrant,  24  November, 
1612,  for  himself  and  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
Revels,  for  presenting  before  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Count  Palatine,  a  comedy  called  The  Coxcomb  ^       £6  13  4." 

^  "Love  Lies  a-Bleecliiig"  is  the  second  title  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "  Philaster." 

*  "The  Captain"  was  acted  at  Court  20  May,  1613,  by  the  King's 
Company,  under  John  Hemmings,  &c.  —  Oldys  MS.  Note  on  Lang- 
baine,  207. 

"Oldys  states  that  The  Captain  was  'acted  at  Court  20  May,  1613, 
by  the  King's  Comp.,  under  Jn°  Hemmings,'  &c. ;  but  that  it  had  been 
previously  performed  elsewhere  is  evident  from  the  Prologue,  which 
appears  to  be  the  original  one,  and  which  mentions  the  '  twelve-pence ' 
paid  for  admission  to  the  theatre  on  that  occasion."  —  Dice's  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  iii.,  219. 

The  20  May,  1613,  was  the  date  of  the  payment  to  Hemings  for  the 
six  plays  performed  at  Court,  not  the  date  of  the  actual  performance  of 
"  The  Captain." 

^  According  to  Oldys  (MS.  note  in  Langbaine's  Account  of  Engl. 
Dram.  Poets,  208),  "The  Coxcomb"  \^as  "Acted  by  Philip  Rosseter 
and  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revills  in  1613  [altered  from  "  1612"]  for 
w°''  they  had  Ten  Pounds."     This  statement  is  doubtless  made  on  good 
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"  Item,  paid  the  said  Pliilip  Eosseter,  for  presenting  two 
several  plays  before  the  Princes  Highness,  one,  the  9tli  of  Jan- 
uary, called  CupicVs  Revenge^^  and  the  other.  The  WidoicPs 
Tears,^  upon  the  20th  of  February .CIS  6  8." 

"  Item,  paid  to  Pliilip  Rosseter,  for  presenting  a  play  before 
his  Ma*'''  the  1st  day  of  January,  1618,  called  CupicPs  Re- 
venge, paid  20  nobles,  and  by  way  of  reward,  in  all  five  marks 
more  being  £10.'''' 

Both  Steevens  and  Malone  refer  occasionally  to  these  Notes 
under  the  general  name  of  Mr.  Vertue's  MSS. ;  but  the  Notes 
themselves  and  the  history  of  the  source  from  whence  they 
were  derived  are  here  printed  and  pointed  out  for  the  first 
time. 

P.  Cunningham, 

Hammersmith,  SO  July,  ISiS. 

authority ;  but  that  it  refers  to  the  original  production  of  the  play,  as 
Weber  and  others  seem  to  suppose,  appears  to  be  by  no  means  certain. — 
Dyces  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  iii.,  117. 

The  payment  of  £6  135.  4d.  to  Philip  Rosseter,  by  warrant  of  24 
November,  1612,  is  an  earlier  notice  of  "The  Coxcomb"  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  entry  preserved  by  Oldys. — See  the  entry  of  this  payment 
to  Philip  Rosseter  (but  without  the  play  being  specified)  in  Revels  at 
Court,  Introduction,  xlii. 

^  "  A  play  called  Cupids  Reueng  "  was  acted  at  Court  "  The  Sunday 
following,"  New  Year's  Night,  1611-12. — See  Revels  at  Court,  printed 
for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  211,  and  Dyces  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
ii.,  351. 

"  The  Widow's  Tears,  a  Comedy  by  George  Chapman,  4to.,  1612. 
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Art.  XXI. — "  The  Maideii's  Dream,''''  by  Robert  Greene ;  an 
unhioii'n  poetical  tract. 

What  will  be  considered  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  our 
early  poetical  literature  a  great  curiosity,  has  recently  fallen 
in  my  way.  It  relates  to  Shakespeare's  most  distinguished 
contemporary  and  rival,  Robert  Greene,  the  dramatist,  who, 
as  your  readers  will  well  remember,  in  1592,  charged  Shake- 
speare with  plagiarism,  and  with  having  "  beautified"  himself 
with  the  "feathers"  of  others.  It  cannot  be  alleged,  there- 
fore, that  anything  by  Robert  Greene  does  not  fall  within  the 
objects  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  I  have  lately  been  pre- 
paring a  life  of  Thomas  Nash,  the  friend  of  Greene,  compiled 
from  his  own  productions  and  from  extraneous  sources,  which 
I  hope  soon  to  present  for  publication  to  the  Council,  if  it 
meet  with  their  approval. 

It  was  in  the  pursuit  of  materials  that  I  met  with  the 
highly  valuable  relic  I  am  now  about  to  introduce  for  the 
first  time  to  the  knowledge  of  the  members.  I  have  been  for 
many  years  in  search  of  Greene's  pieces,  and  I  have  at  last 
found  one,  of  wiiich,  it  seems,  nobody  else  has  ever  heard :  it 
is  a  poetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
who  died  on  the  20th  September,  1591,  a  year  before  his 
panegyrist  came  to  his  untimely  end :  excepting  the  dedica- 
tion to  the  wife  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  nephew,  it  is 
entirely  in  verse,  and  is  certainly  a  favourable  specimen,  both 
of  the  fancy  and  of  the  facility  of  the  writer.  It  consists  of 
only  ten  leaves  4to.  in  Roman  letter ;  and  as  it  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  necessary  limits,  I  send  it  with  this  introduction  for 
insertion  in  the  next  volume  of  "  the  Shakespeare  Society's 
Papers." 

I  have  gone  over  every  known  catalogue  of  Robert  Greene's 
numerous  and  often  ephemeral  pieces,  including  that  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  B.A.,  and  prefixed  to  his  re- 
impression  of  such  works  by  Greene  as  he  was  acquainted 
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with,  and  I  can  discover  no  trace  of  that  now  before  me,  and 
it  was  certainly  unknown  to  Ritson  and  our  literary  antiquaries 
of  the  last  century  :  Mr.  Collier,  too,  says  nothing  of  it  in 
his  "  Catalogue  Bibliographical  and  Critical  of  Early  English 
Literature,"  privately  printed  by  Lord  Francis  Egerton  in 
1837,  so  that  I  am  persuaded  it  has  escaped  all  research.  The 
title  it  bears  is  "A  jMaiden^s  Dream,"  but,  for  the  sake  of 
coTnpleteness,  I  have  enclosed  a  fac-simile  of  it,  as  well  as  a 
minutely  accurate  transcript  of  the  body  of  the  poem.  The 
misprints  in  it  will  be  easily  detected. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dedication  to  "  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hatton,  wife  to  the  Eight  Worshipful  Sir  William 
Hatton,"  is  subscribed  "  Ro,  Greene,  Nordovicensis,"  aflbrding 
another  proof,  if  it  were  needed,  that  Greene  was  born  in 
Norwich.  It  also  refers  covertly,  but  interestingly,  to  the 
painful  circumstances  under  which  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
died,  and  to  the  silence  of  distinguished  poets  on  the  occasion, 
although  some  "  mechanical  wits,"  whose  effusions  have  not 
survived,  had,  according  to  Greene,  adopted  the  event  as  a 
theme. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  notes  and 
corrections  to  the  Rev.  JNIr.  Dyce's  catalogue  of  Green's  pro- 
ductions, the  most  complete  I  know,  with  the  enumeration  of 
some  early  editions  with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 

There  Avas  an  impression  of  "  Gwydonius"  in  1587,  as  well 
as  in  1584,  the  only  one  noticed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce. 

There  were  reprints  of  "  Pandosto"  in  1609  and  1632,  not 
mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  and  other  bibliographers  : 
this  story  is  the  original  of  "  The  Winter''s  Tale." 

"The  Royal  Exchange,"  1590,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  had 
"  never  seen :"  he  could  not  therefore  know,  as  I  infoinn  him, 
that  it  is  a  mere  prose  translation  from  the  Italian. 

The  following  is  the  correct  title  of  the  "  Third  and  last  Part 
of  Coney-catching :"  the  title,  as  given  by  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Dyce, 
is  different  in  more  than  a  dozen  places  : — "  The  Third  and 
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last  part  of  Connycatching,  With  the  new  deuised  knauish 
arte  of  Foole-takinor.  The  like  coosonao-es  and  Villanies 
neuer  before  discouered.  By  R.  G.  Printed  by  T.  Scarlet 
for  0.  Burby  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  under  S.  Mildreds 
Church  in  the  Poultrie.     1592." 

"  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  the  tract  in  which  he 
attacked  Shakespeare  in  1592,  was  republished  in  1596,  and 
in  1620,  besides  the  several  editions  enumerated  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dyce. 

"  Oiceronis  Amor"  was  not  "  first  printed,"  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyce  informs  us,  in  1592,  but  in  1589.  There  were 
also  re-impressions  in  1601  and  1609,  of  which  he  takes  no 
notice. 

"  A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,"  having  first  appeared  in 
1592,  was  reprinted  in  1606 ;  whereas  the  second  edition  men- 
tioned by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  is  of  1615. 

"The  History  of  Arbasto,"  in  the  edition  of  1617,  has  the 
following  imprint : — "  Printed  by  I.  B.  for  Roger  Jackson, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  neere  Fleet  Conduit.  1617." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  had  met  with  no  edition  previous  to  that 
of  1626. 

I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce''s 
labours,  and  only  point  out  these  defects  in  his  list,  that,  if 
he  publishes  a  new  edition  of  Greene^s  works,  he  may  correct 
them.  I  can  also  show  him  two  productions  by  Greene, 
noticed  as  not  having  been  inspected  by  him  in  consequence  of 
their  rarity  ;  as  well  as  that  strange  tract  called  "  Greene  in 
Conceipt,"  4to,  1598,  which  contains  an  unnoticed  portrait  of 
the  old  dramatist,  and  some  singular  personal  and  biographical 
matter. 

James  P.  Reardon. 

New  Street,  June  17th,  1845. 
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A 

MAIDENS 

DREAME. 

VPON    THE    DEATH    OF    THE 

Right  Honorable  Sir  Christopher  Hatton^  Knight,  late 
Lord  Chancelor  o/"  England, 

By  Robert  Green,  Master  of  Arts. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Scarlet  for 
Thomas  Nelson.     1591. 


To  the  right  worshipful^  hountifuU,  mid  vertuous  Ladie,  the 

Ladie  Elizabeth  Hatton,  Wife  to  the  right  Wor- 

shipfull  Sir  William  Hatton,  Knight, 

increase  of  all  honorable 

vertues. 

Mourning  as  well  as  many  (right  Worshipfull  Ladie)  for 
the  losse  of  the  right  honorable  your  deceased  Vncle,  whose 
death  being  the  common  preiudice  of  a  present  age,  was 
lamented  of  most  (if  not  all),  and  I  among  the  rest  sorrowing 
that  my  Countrie  was  depriued  of  him  that  lined  not  for  him- 
selfe,  but  for  his  Countrie,  I  began  to  call  to  mind  what  a 
subiect  was  ministred  to  the  excellent  wits  of  both  Vniuersities 
to  work  vpon,  when  so  worthie  a  knight,  and  so  vertuous  a 
lusticiarie  had  by  his  death  left  many  memorable  actions  per- 
formed in  his  life,  deseruing  highly  by  some  rare  men  to  be 
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registred.  Passing  over  many  dales  in  this  muse,  at  last  I 
perceiued  mens  humors  slept,  that  loue  of  many  friends  fol- 
lowed no  farther  then  their  graues,  that  Art  was  growen  idle, 
and  either  choice  schollers  feared  to  write  of  so  high  a  subiect 
as  his  virtues,  or  else  they  dated  their  deuotions  no  further 
then  his  life.  While  thus  I  debated  with  my  selfe,  I  might 
see  (to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Poets  of  our  time)  some  My- 
canicall  wits  blow  vp  mountaines  and  bring  forth  mise,  who 
with  their  follies  did  rather  disparage  his  Honors  than  de- 
cypher  his  vertues :  beside,  as  Virtutis  comes  est  inuidia,  so 
base  report,  who  hath  her  tong  blistered  by  slanderous  enuie, 
began,  as  farre  as  she  durst,  now  after  his  death,  to  murmure, 
who  in  his  life  time  durst  not  once  mutter :  whervpon,  touched 
with  a  zealous  iealousie  ouer  his  wonderfull  vertues,  I  could 
not,  whatsoeuer  discredit  I  reapt  by  my  presumption,  although 
I  did  Tenui  Auena  meditari,  but  discouer  the  honorable  qua- 
lities of  so  worthie  a  Counsellor,  not  for  any  priuat  benefit  I 
euer  had  of  him  which  should  induce  me  fauorably  to  flatter 
his  worthie  partes,  but  onely  that  I  shame  to  let  slip  with 
silence  the  vertues  and  honors  of  so  worthie  a  knight,  whose 
deserts  had  bin  so  many  and  so  great  towards  al.  Therfore 
(right  worshipful  Ladie)  I  drewe  a  fiction  called  A  Maidens 
Dreame,  which  as  it  was  Enigmatically  so  it  is  not  without 
some  speciall  and  considerate  reasons.  Whose  slender  Muse 
I  present  vnto  your  Ladiship,  induced  therunto,  first,  that  I 
know  you  are  partaker  of  your  husbands  sorrowes  for  the 
death  of  his  honourable  Vncle,  and  desire  to  heare  his  honors 
put  in  memorie  after  his  death,  as  you  wished  his  aduance- 
ment  in  vertues  to  be  great  in  his  life ;  as  also  that  I  am  your 
Ladisliips  poore  Oountriman,  and  haue  long  time  desired  to 
gratifie  your  right  worshipfull  father  with  some  thing  worthie 
of  himselfe.  Which  because  I  could  not  to  my  content  per- 
form e,  I  haue  now  taken  opportunitie  to  shew  my  duetie  to 
him  in  his  daughter,  although  the  gift  be  farre  too  meane  for 
so  worshipfull  and  vertuous  a  Lady.     Yet  hoping  your  Ladi- 
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shippe  will  with  courtesie  fauour  my  presuming  follies,  and  in 
gratious  acceptance  vouch  of  my  well  meant  labours, 
I  humbly  take  my  leaue. 
Your  Ladiships  humbly  at  commaund, 

R.  Greene,  Nordouicensis. 


A  MAIDENS  DREAME. 

Me  thought  in  slumber  as  I  lay  and  dreamt, 
I  saw  a  silent  spring  raild  in  with  leat. 
From  sunnie  shade  or  murmur  quite  exempt, 
The  glide  whereof  gainst  weeping  flints  did  beat ; 
And  round  about  w-ere  leauelesse  beeches  set : 
So  darke  it  seemed  nights  mantle  for  to  borrow. 
And  well  to  be  the  gloomie  den  of  sorrow. 

About  this  spring,  in  mourning  roabes  of  blacke. 
Were  sundrie  Nymphs  or  Goddesses,  me  thought, 
That  seemly  sate  in  rankes,  iust  backe  to  backe, 
On  Mossie  benches  Nature  there  had  wrought : 
And  cause  the  wind  and  spring  no  murmure  brought. 
They  fild  the  aire  with  such  laments  and  groanes, 
That  Eccho  sigli'd  out  their  heart-breaking  mones. 

Elbow  on  knee,  and  head  vpon  their  hand. 
As  mourners  sit,  so  sat  these  ladies  all. 
Garlands  of  Eben-bowes,  whereon  did  stand 
A  golden  crowne,  their  mantles  were  of  pall. 
And  from  their  waterie  eies  warme  teares  did  fall : 
With  wringing  hands  they  sat  and  sigh'd,  like  those 
That  had  more  griefe  then  well  they  could  disclose. 

I  lookt  about,  and  by  the  fount  I  spied 
A  Knight  lie  dead,  yet  all  in  armour  clad, 
IBooted  and  spurd,  a  faulchion  by  his  side ; 
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A  Orowne  of  Oliues  on  his  helme  he  had, 
As  if  iu  peace  and  war  he  were  adrad : 
A  golden  Hind  was  placed  at  his  feet, 
Whose  valed  eares  bewraid  her  inward  greet. 

She  seemed  wounded  by  her  panting  breath, 
Her  beating  breast  with  siohs  did  fall  and  rise  : 
Wounds  was  there  none  ;  it  was  her  masters  death 
That  drew  Electrum  from  her  weeping  eies. 
Like  scalding  smoake  her  braying  throbs  out  flies  : 
As  Deere  do  mourne  when  arrow  hath  them  galled, 
So  was  this  Hinde  with  Hart-sicke  pains  inthralled. 

lust  at  his  head  there  sate  a  sumptuous  Queene  : 

I  gest  her  so,  for  why,  she  wore  a  crowne ; 

Yet  were  her  garments  parted  white  and  grene, 

Tierd  like  vnto  the  picture  of  renowne. 

Vpon  her  lap  she  laid  his  head  a  downe ; 

Vulike  to  all  she  smiled  on  his  face. 

Which  made  me  long  to  know  this  dead  man's  case. 

As  thus  I  lookt,  gau  Justice  to  arise : 

I  knew  the  Goddes  by  her  equall  beame  ; 

And  dewing  on  his  face  balme  from  her  eies, 

She  wet  his  visage  with  a  yearnfull  streame. 

Sad,  mournfull  lookes  did  fi'om  her  arches  gleams. 

And  like  to  one  whom  sorrow  deep  attaints, 

With  heaued  hands  she  pouretli  forth  these  plaints. 


The  Complaint  of  lustlce. 

Vntoward  Twins  that  tempers  human  fate, 
Who  from  your  distaffe  draws  tlie  life  of  man, 
Parce^  impartiall  to  the  highest  state, 
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Too  soone  you  cut  what  Clotho  earst  began  : 
Your  fatall  doomes  this  present  age  may  ban,  ^ 
For  you  haue  robd  the  world  of  such  a  knight 
As  best  could  skil  to  balance  lustice  right. 

His  eyes  were  seats  for  mercy  and  for  law, 

Fauour  in  one,  and  lustice  in  the  other: 

The  poore  he  smoothed,  the  proud  he  kept  in  aw ; 

As  iust  to  strangers  as  vnto  his  brother. 

Bribes  could  not  make  him  any  wrong  to  smother, 

For  to  a  Lord,  or  to  the  lowest  groome, 

Stil  conscience  and  the  cawes  set  down  the  doome. 

Delaying  law,  that  picks  the  clients  purse, 

Ne  could  this  Knight  abide  to  heare  debated 

From  day  to  day  (that  claimes  the  poor  mans  curse), 

Nor  might  the  pleas  be  ouer-long  dilated : 

Much  shifts  of  law  there  was  by  him  abated. 

With  conscience  carefully  he  heard  the  cause, 

Then  gaue  his  doome  with  short  dispatch  of  lawes. 

The  poore  mans  crie  he  thought  a  holy  knell : 

No  sooner  gan  their  suites  to  pearce  his  eares 

But  faire-eyed  pitie  in  his  heart  did  dwell, 

And  like  a  father  that  affection  beares. 

So  tendi-ed  he  the  poore  with  inward  teares, 

And  did  redresse  their  wrongs  when  they  did  call  j 

But  poore  or  rich  he  still  was  iust  to  all. 

Oh  !  wo  is  me  (saith  lustice),  he  is  dead  ; 
The  Knight  is  dead  that  was  so  iust  a  man. 
And  in  Astreas  lap  low  lies  his  head. 
Who  whilom  wonders  in  the  world  did  scan, 
lustice  hath  lost  her  chiefest  Km,  what  than  I 
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At  this  her  sighes  and  sorowes  were  so  sore, 
And  so  she  wept  that  she  could  speak  no  more. 


The  complaint  of  Prudence. 

A  Wreath  of  Serpents  bout  her  lilly  wrist 
Did  seemly  Prudence  weare  :  she  then  arose. 
A  siluer  Doue  satt  mourning  on  her  fist, 
Teares  on  her  cheeks  like  dew  vpon  a  rose. 
And  thus  began  the  Goddesse  greeful  glose. 
Let  England  mourn,  for  why  ?  his  dales  are  don 
Whom  Prudence  nurced  like  her  dearest  sonne. 

{Hatton)  at  that  I  started  in  my  dreame, 

But  not  awooke  :   Hatton  is  dead,  quoth  she  ; 

Oh !   could  I  pour  out  teares  like  to  a  streame, 

A  sea  of  them  would  not  sufficient  be : 

For  why,  our  age  had  few  more  wise  then  he. 

Like  oracles,  as  were  Apollos  sawes. 

So  were  his  words  accordant  to  the  lawes. 

Wisdome  sate  watching  in  his  wary  eyes. 

His  insight  subtil  if  vnto  a  foe 

He  could  with  counsels  Oommonwelths  comprise 

No  forraine  wit  could  Hattous  ouergoe ; 

Yet  to  a  frend  wise,  simple,  and  no  mo. 

His  ciuill  policie  mto  the  state 

Scarce  left  behind  him  now  a  second  mate. 

For  Countries  weale  his  councel  did  exceede. 
And  eagle-eyed  he  was  to  spie  a  fault : 
For  warres  or  peace  right  wisely  could  he  reed : 
Twas  hard  for  trechors  fore  his  lookes  to  hault ; 
The  smooth-fac'd  traitor  could  not  him  assault. 
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As  by  liis  Countries  loue  his  grees  did  rise. 
So  to  his  Countrey  was  he  simple-wise. 

This  graue  aduiser  of  the  Conimonweale, 
This  prudent  Couucellor  vnto  his  Prince, 
Whose  wit  was  busied  with  his  Mistris  heale. 
Secret  conspiracies  could  wel  conuince, 
Whose  insight  perced  the  sharp-eyed  Linx. 
He  is  dead  !  at  this  her  sorrowes  were  so  sore, 
And  so  she  wept  tliat  she  could  speake  no  more. 


The  complaint  of  Fortitude. 

Next  Fortitude  arose  vnto  this  Knight, 

And  by  his  side  sate  down  with  stedfast  eye[s] : 

A  broken  Colunib  twixt  her  arms  was  pight. 

She  could  not  weep  nor  pour  out  yernful  cries : 

From  Fortitude  such  base  affects  nil  rise. 

Brass-renting  Goddesse,  she  cannot  lament, 

Yet  thus  her  plaints  with  breathing  sighs  were  spent. 

Within  the  Maidens  Court,  place  of  all  places, 

T  did  aduance  a  man  of  high  degree, 

Whom  Nature  had  made  proud  with  all  lier  graces. 

Inserting  courage  in  his  noble  heart : 

No  perils  drad  could  euer  make  him  start. 

But  like  to  Sccevola,  for  countries  good 

He  did  not  value  for  to  spend  his  blood. 

His  lookes  were  sterne,  though  in  a  life  of  peace  j 
Though  not  in  warres,  yet  war  hung  in  his  browes : 
His  honor  did  bv  martiall  thoughts  increase : 
To  martiall  men  lining  this  Knight  allowes. 
And  by  his  sword  he  solemnly  auowed 
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Tliogh  not  iu  war,  yet  if  that  war  were  here, 
As  warriors  do  to  value  honor  deere. 

Captens  he  kept  and  fostered  them  with  fee  ; 
Soldiers  were  seruants  to  this  martiall  Knight ; 
Men  miwht  his  stable  full  of  coursers  see, 
Trotters,  whose  manao-'d  lookes  would  som  afrioht. 
His  arniorie  was  rich  and  warlike  dight, 
And  he  himselfe,  if  any  need  had  craued, 
Would  as  stout  Hector  haue  himselfe  behaued. 

I  lost  a  frend  when  as  I  lost  his  life. 

Thus  playned  Fortitude,  and  frownd  withall. 

Cursed  be  Atropos,  and  curst  her  knife, 

That  made  the  Capten  of  my  gard  to  fall, 

Whose  vertues  did  his  honors  high  install. 

At  this  she  stormM,  and  wrong  out  sighes  so  sore, 

That  what  for  grief  her  tongue  could  speak  no  more. 

The  complaint  of  Temperance. 

Then  Temperance,  with  bridle  in  her  hand, 

Did  mildly  look  vpon  this  Huelesse  Cord, 

And  like  to  weeping  Niobe  did  stand : 

Her  sorrowes  and  her  teares  did  wel  accord  ; 

Their  Diapason  was  in  selfe-same  Lord. 

Here  lies  the  man  (quoth  she)  that  breathed  out  this, 

To  shun  fond  pleasures  is  the  sweetest  blisse. 

No  choice  delight  could  draw  his  eyes  awry ; 
He  was  not  bent  to  pleasures  fond  conceits  ; 
Inueigling  pride,  nor  worlds  sweet  vanitie, 
Loues  lurino;  follies  with  their  stranire  deceits, 
Could  wrap  this  Lord  within  their  baleful  sleights, 
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But  he,  despising  all,  said,  man  was  grasse, 
His  date  a  span,  et  omnia  vanitas. 

Temperate  he  was,  and  tempered  al  his  deedes  : 
He  brideled  those  affects  that  might  offend  ; 
He  gaue  his  wil  no  more  the  raines  then  needs, 
He  measured  pleasures  euer  by  the  end. 
His  thoughts  on  vei'tues  censures  did  depend : 
What  booteth  pleasures  that  so  quickly  passe, 
When  such  delights  are  fickle  like  to  glasse  ? 

First  pride  of  life,  that  subtil  branch  of  sinne, 
And  then  the  lusting  humor  of  the  eyes. 
And  base  concupiscence,  which  plies  her  gin  : 
These  Sirens  that  doe  worldlings  stil  intise. 
Could  not  allure  his  mind  to  think  of  vice ; 
For  he  said  stil,  pleasures  delight  it  is 
That  holdeth  man  from  heauens  deliteful  blisse. 

Temperat  he  was  in  euery  deep  extreame. 
And  could  well  bridle  his  affects  with  reason. 
What  I  haue  lost  in  loosing  him  then  deeme. 
Base  death,  that  tooke  away  a  man  so  geason, 
That  measured  euery  thought  by  tyme  and  season. 
At  this  her  sighes  and  sorrowes  were  so  sore ; 
And  so  she  wept  that  she  could  speake  no  more. 

The  complaint  of  Bountie. 

With  open  hands,  and  mourning  lookes  dependant, 
Bounty  stept  foorth  to  waile  the  dead  mans  losse : 
On  her  was  love  and  plenty  both  attendant. 
Teares  in  her  eyes,  amies  folded  quite  acrosse, 
Sitting  by  him  vpon  a  turfe  of  mosse, 
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She  sigli'd  aud  said,  here  lies  the  knight  deceased, 
Whose  bouutie  Bounties  glorie  much  increased. 

His  lookes  were  Uberall,  and  in  his  face 
Sate  frank  Magnificence  with  amies  displaid  : 
His  open  hands  discourst  his  inward  grace  ; 
The  poore  were  neuer  at  their  need  denaid. 
His  careles  scorn  of  gohl  his  deedes  bewraid  : 
And  this  he  crau'd,  no  longer  for  to  Hue 
Then  he  had  power,  and  mind,  and  wil  to  giue. 

No  man  went  emptie  from  his  frank  dispose  ; 
He  was  a  purse-bearer  vnto  the  poore  : 
He  wel  obseru'd  the  meaning  of  this  glose, 
None  lose  reward  that  geuetli  of  their  store. 
To  all  his  bounty  past.     Ay  me,  therfore, 
That  he  should  die  !  with  that  she  sigli'd  so  sore. 
And  so  she  wept  that  she  could  speak  no  more. 

The  complaint  of  Hospitalitie. 

Lame  of  a  leg,  as  she  had  lost  a  lim, 

Start  vp  kind  Hospitalitie  and  wept. 

She  silent  sate  awhile,  and  sigh'd  by  him  ; 

As  one  halfe  maymed  to  this  knight  she  crept : 

At  last  about  his  neck  this  Nimph  she  lept. 

And  with  her  Cornucopia  in  her  fist. 

For  very  loue  his  chilly  lips  she  kist. 

Ay  me!  quoth  she,  my  loue  is  lorn  by  death ; 
My  chiefest  stay  is  crackt,  and  I  am  lame : 
He  that  his  almes  franckly  did  bequeath. 
And  fed  the  poore  with  store  of  food,  the  same, 
Eueu  he,  is  dead,  and  vanisht  is  his  name. 
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Whose  gates  were  open,  and  Avhose  almes  deede 
Supplied  the  fatherlesse  and  widowes  need. 

He  kept  no  Christmas  house  for  once  a  yeere  ; 

Each  day  his  boards  were  fild  with  Lordly  fare  : 

He  fed  a  rout  of  yeomen  with  his  cheare. 

Nor  was  his  bread  and  beefe  kept  in  with  care. 

His  wine  and  beere  to  straui^ers  were  not  spare ; 

And  yet  beside  to  al  that  hunger  greened 

His  gates  were  ope,  and  they  were  there  releeved. 

Wei  could  the  poore  tel  where  to  fetch  their  bread. 

As  Bausis  and  Philemon  were  iblest 

For  feasting  lupiter  in  strangers  stead. 

So  happy  be  his  high  immortal  rest. 

That  was  to  hospitalitie  addrest ; 

For  few  such  Hue  :  and  then  she  sigh'd  so  sore, 

And  so  she  wept  that  she  could  speak  no  more. 

Then  Courtesie,  whose  face  was  full  of  smiles, 

And  frendship,  with  her  hand  vpon  her  hart, 

And  tender  Charitie,  that  loues  no  wiles. 

And  Clemencie  her  passions  did  impart : 

A  thousand  vertues  there  did  straight  vp  start, 

And  with  tlier  teares  and  sighes  they  did  disclose 

For  Hattons  death  their  harts  were  ful  of  woes. 


The  complaint  of  Religion. 

Next,  from  the  farthest  nooke  of  all  the  place, 
Weeping  full  sore,  there  rose  a  nimph  in  black, 
Seemelie  and  sober,  with  an  Angels  face, 
And  sighd  as  if  her  hcart-.strings  straight  should  crak 
Hir  outward  woes  bewraid  her  inward  wracke. 
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A  orolden  booke  elie  caried  in  her  hand  : 
It  was  relioion  that  thus  meeke  did  stand. 

God  wot,  lier  garments  were  full  looslie  tucked, 
As  one  that  carelesse  was  in  some  despaire : 
To  tatters  were  her  roabes  and  vestures  pluckt, 
Her  naked  lims  were  open  to  the  aire : 
Yet  for  all  this  her  lookes  were  blith  and  faire  ; 
And  wondring  how  religion  grew  forlorne 
I  spied  her  roabes  by  Heresie  was  torne. 

This  holy  creature  sate  her  by  this  knight, 
And  sighM  out  this  :   Oh  !   here  he  lies  (quoth  she) 
Liuelesse,  that  did  religions  lampe  still  light ; 
Deuout  without  dissembling,  meeke  and  free, 
To  sucli  whose  words  and  liuino-s  did  ao;ree : 
Lip-holines  in  Cleargie  men  he  could  not  brooke, 
Ne  such  as  counted  gold  aboue  their  booke. 

Ypright  he  liu'd,  as  holy  writ  him  lead : 

His  faith  was  not  in  ceremonies  old, 

Nor  had  he  new  found  toies  within  his  head, 

Ne  was  he  luke-w^arme,  neither  hot  nor  colde  ; 

But  in  religion  he  was  constant,  bold, 

And  still  a  sworne  professed  fo  to  all 

Whose  lookes  were  smooth,  harts  pharesaicall. 

The  brainsicke  and  illiterate  surmisers. 
That  like  to  Saints  would  holy  be  in  lookes, 
Of  fond  religions  fabulous  deuisers, 
Who  scornd  the  Academies  and  their  bookes, 
And  yet  could  sin  as  others  in  close  nookes  : 
To  such  wild-headed  mates  he  was  a  foe, 
That  rent  her  robes,  and  wrongd  Religion  so. 
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Ne  was  his  faith  in  mens  traditions  ; 

He  hated  Antichrist  and  all  his  trash : 

He  was  not  led  away  hy  superstitions, 

Nor  was  he  in  religion  oner  rash : 

His  hands  from  heresie  ho  loued  to  wash. 

Then,  base  report,  ware  what  thy  tongue  doth  spred. 

Tis  sin  and  shame  for  to  bely  the  dead. 

Hart-holy  men  he  still  kept  at  his  table. 
Doctors  that  wel  could  doom  of  holie  writ : 
By  them  he  knew  to  seuer  faith  from  fable. 
And  how  the  text  with  iudgement  for  to  hit ; 
For  Pharisies  in  Moses  chaire  did  sit. 
At  this  Religion  sighM  and  greeu'[d]  so  sore. 
And.  so  she  wept  that  she  could  speak  no  more. 

Primate. 

Next  might  I  see  a  rowt  of  Noble-men, 
Earls,  Barons,  Lords,  in  mourning  weedes  attir'd  : 
I  cannot  paint  their  passions  with  my  pen. 
Nor  write  so  queintly  as  their  woes  required. 
Their  teares  and  sighs  some  Homers  quil  desir'd  : 
But  this  I  know  their  grief  was  for  his  death. 
That  there  had  yeelded  nature,  life,  and  breath. 

MiUtes. 

Then  came  by  souldiers  trailing  of  their  pikes. 
Like  men  dismaid  their  beuers  were  adown  ; 
Their  warlike  hearts  his  death  with  sorrow  strikes, 
Yea,  war  himselfe  was  in  a  sable  gowne ; 
For  griefe  you  miglit  perceiue  his  visage  frowne : 
And  scholers  came  by  with  lamenting  cries, 
Wetting  their  bookes  with  teares  fel  from  their  eies. 
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Plehs. 
The  common  people  they  did  throng  in  flocks, 
Dewing  their  bosomes  with  their  yernftill  teares. 
Their  sighs  were  such  as  would  haue  rent  the  rocks, 
Their  faces  ful  of  griefe,  dismay,  and  feares. 
Their  cries  stroke  pittie  in  my  Hstning  eares : 
For  why,  the  groanes  are  lesse  at  hels  black  gate 
Then  Eccho  there  did  then  reuerberate. 

Some  came  with  scrolles  and  papers  in  their  hand : 
I  ghest  them  sutors  that  did  rue  his  losse. 
Some  with  their  children  in  their  hand  did  stand  ; 
Some  poore  and  hungrie  with  their  hands  acrosse. 
A  thousand  there  sate  wayling  on  the  mosse  : 

0  pater  Patrice !  stil  they  cried  thus, 
Hatton  is  dead,  what  shal  become  of  vs  ? 

At  all  these  cries  my  heart  was  sore  amoued. 
Which  made  me  long  to  see  the  dead  mans  face ; 
What  he  should  be  that  was  so  deare  beloued. 
Whose  worth  so  deepe  had  won  the  peoples  grace. 
As  I  came  pressing  neere  vnto  the  place, 

1  lookt,  and  though  his  face  were  pale  and  wan, 
Yet  by  his  visage  did  I  know  the  man. 

No  sooner  did  I  cast  mine  eie  on  him. 

But  in  his  face  there  flasht  a  ruddie  hue ; 

And  though  before  his  lookes  by  death  were  grim, 

Yet  seemd  he  smiling  to  my  gazing  view, 

(As  if,  though  dead,  my  presence  still  he  knew)  : 

Seeing  this  change  within  a  dead  mans  face, 

I  could  not  stop  my  teares,  but  wept  a  pace. 

I  cald  to  minde  how  that  it  was  a  knioht 
That  whilome  liuM  in  Englands  happie  soile  : 
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I  thought  vpon  his  cure  and  deepe  insight, 

For  countries  weale  his  labour  and  his  toile 

He  tooke,  least  that  the  English  state  mio-ht  f'oile  ; 

And  how  his  watchfull  thought  from  first  had  been 

Yowed  to  the  honor  of  the  maiden  Queene. 

I  cald  to  minde  againe  he  was  my  friend, 

And  held  my  quiet  as  his  hearts  content : 

What  was  so  deare  for  me  he  would  not  spend  ? 

Then  thought  I  straight  such  friends  are  seldom  hent. 

Thus  still  from  loue  to  loue  my  humor  went. 

That  pondering  of  his  loyaltie  so  free, 

I  wept  him  dead  that  liuing  honord  me. 

At  this  Astrrea,  seeing  me  so  sad, 
Gan  blithly  comfort  me  with  this  replie. 
Virgin  (quoth  she)  no  boote  by  teares  is  had. 
Nor  doth  laments  ought  pleasure  them  that  die. 
Soules  must  have  change  from  this  mortalitie  j 
For  liuing  long  sinne  hath  the  larger  space, 
And  dying  well  they  finde  the  greater  grace. 

And  sith  thy  teares  bewraies  thy  loue  (quoth  she) 

His  soule  with  me  shall  wend  vnto  the  skies ; 

His  liuelesse  bodie  I  will  leaue  to  thee  : 

Let  that  be  earthde  and  tombde  in  gorgeous  wise. 

He  place  his  ghost  amongst  the  Hierarchies  ; 

For  as  one  starre  another  far  exceeds, 

So  soules  in  heauen  are  placed  by  their  deeds. 

With  that,  me  thought,  within  her  golden  lap, 

(This  Sun-bright  Goddesse  smiling  with  her  eio) 

The  soule  of  Hatton  curiously  did  wrap, 

And  in  a  cloud  was  taken  vp  on  hie. 

Vaine  Dreames  are  fond,  but  thus  as  then  dreamt  I, 
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And  more,  me  thought  I  heard  the  Angels  sing 
An  Alleluia  for  to  welcome  him. 

As  thus  attendant  faire  Astrea  flew, 

The  Nobles,  Commons,  yea,  and  euerie  wight. 

That  liuing  in  his  life  time  Hatton  knew, 

Did  deepe  lament  the  losse  of  that  good  knight.  ■ 

But  when  Astrea  was  quite  out  of  sight, 

For  griefe  the  people  shouted  such  a  screame, 

That  I  awooke  and  start  out  of  my  dreame. 
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146  WILL  OF  COWLEY,  THE  POET. 

Art.  XXII. —  Will  of  Cowley  the  Poet:    extracted  from  the 
Registry  of  the  Prerogatirie  Court  of  Canterbury.    104  Carr. 

Cowley ""s  last  essay  in  his  printed  works  is  entitled  "  Of 
Myself."  It  is  very  beautiful,  witli  a  tone  of  individual 
melancholy  throughout — fresh  and  pleasing  at  the  fiftieth 
reading.  It  is  well  known  :  not  so  his  last  essay  of  all — his 
will,  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the 
poet's  own  handwriting,  in  that  rich  field  of  biographical 
information,  the  Prerogative  Will-office  of  the  Court  of 
Canterbury.  Sprat  makes  a  direct  reference  to  it  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  poefs  life ;  yet  such  has  been  the 
penury  of  reseai'ch  displayed  by  the  several  writers  who  have 
undertaken  to  exhibit  in  detail  the  few  events  of  the  poet's 
life,  that  it  has  been  hitherto  altogether  overlooked.  To 
lessen  the  reproach  of  neglecting  the  last  essay  of  a  poet  and 
prose  writer  of  Cowley's  quality,  I  have  had  the  will  trans- 
cribed from  the  original  for  the  pages  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers. 

I  have  only  to  subjoin,  in  addition  to  the  notes  appended  to 
the  will,  that  Cowley  died  on  the  28th  July,  1667,  and  that 
the  will  (occupying  two  sides  of  a  foolscap  sheet  of  paper)  was 
proved  by  the  poet's  brother  on  the  81st  of  the  following 
August. 

P.  Cunningham. 

Hammersmith,  22  August,  1845. 


TESTAMENT. 


In  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  to  whom  bee  for  ever  all 
glory.  Amen.  I,  ABRAHAM  CowLEY,  of  Chertsea,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  beeing  at  present  by  Cod's  mercy  In  perfect 
health  and  understanding,  and  well  considering  the  uncer- 

^  This  is  the  endorsement  in  Cowley's  handwriting. 
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tainty  of  human  life,  most  especially  in  these  tymes  of 
sicknes  and  mortality,  doe,  in  attendance  of  God's  blessed 
pleasure  concerning  my  life  or  death,  make  and  declare  this 
my  last  Will  and  Testament  as  foUoweth.  I  humbly  recom- 
mend my  soule  to  that  greate  God  from  whom  I  had  it, 
beseechins:  him  to  receive  it  into  his  bosome  for  the  merits 
of  his  Sonne,  the  saviour  of  sinners,  amongst  whome  I  am  one 
of  the  greatest,  and  my  body  to  the  earth,  from  whence  it 
came,  in  hopes  of  a  happy  resurrection.  O  Lord,  I  believe, 
help  my  unbelief,  0  Lord,  I  repent,  pardon  the  weakne=^s  of 
my  repentance. 

All  my  worldly  goods,  moneys  and  chattels,  1  bequeath  to 
my  brother  Thomas  Cowley,  ^  whome  I  doe  hereby  constitute 
my  sole  heyr  and  executor,  hee  paying  out  of  y*  estate,  w"^"^ 
it  has  pleased  God  to  bestowe  upon  me,  much  above  my 
deserts,  these  ensueing  Legacies. 

I  leave  to  my  neveu  Cowley  (if  hee  bee  yet  alive) 

ten  pounds.  To  my  cosen  Beniamin  Hind,  towards  his  edu- 
cation in  learning,  fivety  pounds  ;  To  my  cosen Gauton, 

of  Nutfield,  in  Surrey,  for  y^  same  use  of  his  eldest  sonne, 
fivety  pounds ;  To  my  cosen  Mary  Gauton,  twenty  pounds  ; 
To  Thomas  Fotherby,  of  Canterbury,  Esquire,  ^  one  hundred 
pounds,  w'^'*  [I]  beseech  him  to  accept  of  as  a  small  remem- 

^  For  his  three  brothers,  he  always  maintained  a  constant  affection : 
and  having  survived  the  two  first,  he  made  the  third  his  heir. — Sprat's 
Life  of  Cowley. 

His  brother  lived  in  the  King's  Yard,  i.e.,  the  King's  Arms  Yard  in 
the  city.  Letter  from  Cowley  to  Evelyn,  Chertsea,  May  13,  1667,  in 
Evelyn's  Memoirs,  4to.  ed.,  vol.  2,  p.  177. 

-  Uncle  of  Martin  Clifford,  of  the  Charter  House.  Cowley  acquired 
his  friendship  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  "  This  brought  him 
rato  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  that  famous 
society ;  and  principally  of  your  uncle,  Mr.  Fotherby,  whose  favours  he 
since  abundantly  acknowledged,  when  his  benefactor  had  quite  forgot 
the  obligation." — Sprat's  Life  of  Cowley,  in  a  letter  to  Martin  Clifford. 

L  2 
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brance  of  his  ancient  kindnes  to  mee  ;  To  Sir  Will  Davenant, 
twenty  pounds  ;  To  Mr.  Mart  Clifford, '  twenty  pounds  ;  To 
Mr.  Thomas  Sprat,  twenty  pounds ;  To  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  ^ 
twenty  pounds  ;  To  Dr.  Charles  Scarburgli,  ^  twentj^  pounds  ; 
To  Dr.  Thomas  Croj^den,  twenty  pounds  ;  To  my  mayd, 
]\Iary  (besides  what  I  ow  her,  and  all  my  wearing  linen) 
twenty  pounds  ;  To  my  servant,  Thomas  Waldron,  ten  pounds 
and  most  of  my  wearing  clothes  at  ni}'^  brother's  choise ;  To 
Mary,  my  brotlier's  mayd,  five  pounds ;  To  the  poore  of  the 
town  of  Chertsea,  twenty  pounds. 

I   doe  farther  leave  to  the   Honorable  John  Hervey,  *   of 

^  Of  Martin  Clifford,  usually  called  Mat  Clifford,  little  is  known. 
Wood  mentions,  in  his  manuscript  additions  to  his  own  copy  of  the 
Athenaa  Oxonienses,  that  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Thomas  Earl  of 
Ossory's  regiment,  in  1660;  for  which  he  quotes  Merc.  Pub.,  p.  510. 
He  was  elected  from  "Westminster  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  made 
Master  of  the  Charter  House,  17th  Nov.,  1671,  and  died  10th  Dec,  1677. 
— Malones  Life  of  Dry  den,  p.  95. 

He  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  "  The  Rehearsal,"  performed  for  the 
first  time  on  the  7th  Dec.  1761 ;  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  "Four 
Letters"  on  Dryden's  Poems,  printed  in  4to.,  1687 — ten  years  after  his 
death.     The  last  letter  is  dated  Charter  House,  July  1,  1672. 

Sprat  wrote  the  Life  of  Cowley  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Martin  Clifford. 

^  He  (Mr.  Cowley)  told  me  the  last  time  that  ever  I  saw  him  *  * 
of  which  his  friend,  Mr.  Cook,  is  a  witness. — Sprat's  Life  of  Cowley. 

^  Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  Avas  seized  by  some  messengers 
of  the  usurping  powers,  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another  man ; 
and  being  examined,  was  put  into  confinement,  from  which  he  was  not 
dismissed  without  the  security  of  a  thousand  pounds,  given  by  Dr. 
Scarborough. — Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley. 

To  Dr.  Scarborough  one  of  the  Pindaric  odes  is  addressed.  Wood 
says  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Cowley's  death,  which  he  had  sought  for  in 
vain. 

*  John  Hervey,  of  Ickworth,  Treasurer  of  the  Household  to 
Catherine,  queen  of  Charles  II.,  ob.   18th  Jan.,  1679-80.     "The  first 
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Ickwortli,  Esquire,  my  share  and  interest  in  his  Highues  the 
Duke  of  York's  Theater,  i  And  to  y«  Right  Hon^i^  the  Earl  of 
S*  Albans,  my  Lord,  and  once  kind  Master,  a  Ring  of  ten 
pounds,  onely  in  memory  of  my  duty  and  affection  to  him, 
not  being  able  to  give  anything  worthy  his  acceptance,  nor  hee 
(God  bee  praised)  in  need  of  any  gifts  from  such  p-ersons  as  I. 

If  any  thing  bee  due  to  mee  from  Trinity  College,  ^  I 
leave  it  to  bee  bestowed  in  books  upon  y*  library,  and  I  leave 
besides  to  Doctor  Robert  Crane,  Fellowe  of  y^  said  College,  a 
Ring  of  five  pounds  valew,  as  a  small  token  of  o"^  freindship. 

I  desire  my  dear  friend,  M"^  Thomas  Sprat,  to  trouble  him- 
selfe  w*^  y^  collection  and  revision  of  all  such  writings  of  mine 
(whether  printed  before  or  not)  as  hee  shall  thiuke  fit  to  be 
published.  Beseeching  him  not  to  let  any  passe  which  hee 
shall  iudge  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  friend,  and  most 
especially  nothing  (if  any  thing  of  y*  kind  have  escaped  my 
pen)  w<=^  may  give  the  least  ofience  in  point  of  religion  or  good 
manners.  And  in  consideration  of  this  unpleasant  task,  I 
desire  him  to  accept  of  my  Study  of  Books.  ^ 

occasion  of  his  entering  into  business  was  the  elegy  that  he  wrote  on 
]\Ir.  Hervey's  death.  This  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  John  Hervey,  the  brother  of  his  deceased  friend ;  from  Avhom  he 
received  many  offices  of  kindness  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
and  principally  this,  that  by  his  means  he  came  into  the  service  of  my 
Lord  St.  Alban's." — Sprat's  Life  of  Cowley. 

ISIr.  Hervey's  mother  was  Susan  Jermyn,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Jermyn,  of  Eushbrook,  grandfather  to  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St. 
Alban's. 

^  Cowley's  Comedy,  "Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,"  was  acted  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre  for  the  first  time  on  the  16th  Dec,  1661.  (See  Pepys 
under  that  date.)  The  poet's  friend,  Sir  William  Davenant,  was  the 
patentee  of  the  Theatre. 

^  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

^  Mr.  Cowley  in  his  will  recommended  to  my  care  the  revising  of  all 
his  works  that  were  formerly  printed,  and  the  collecting  of  those  papers 
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This  I  declare  to  bee  my  last  Will  and  Testament.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  my  soul.  Written  by  my  own  hand,  signed 
and  sealed,  at  Chertsea,  this  28th  day  of  September,  1665. 

Abraham  Cowley. 
Signed  and  sealed  in 
the  presence  of 

Thomas  Waldron. ' 
The  mark  of     X     John  Symonds, 
Wheelwright  of  Chertsey. 

which  he  had  designed  for  the  press.  And  he  did  it  with  this  particular 
obligation,  That  I  should  be  sure  to  let  nothing  pass,  that  might  seem  the 
least  offence  to  religion  or  good  manners.  A  caution  which  you  will 
judge  to  have  been  altogether  needless.  For  certamly,  in  all  ancient  or 
modern  times,  there  can  scarce  any  author  be  found,  that  has  handled  so 
many  different  matters  in  such  various  sorts  of  style,  who  less  wants  the 
correction  of  his  friends,  or  has  less  reason  to  feel  the  severity  of 
strangers. — Sprafs  Life  of  Coivley. 

^  Thomas  Waldron,  the  poet's  man-servant.  See  the  body  of  the  will. 
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Art.  XXIII. — Early  notice  of  Shakespeare  s  play  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

According  to  Mr.  Collier's  Shakespeare,  vol.  v.,  p.  497,  the 
play  of  Henry  VIII.  was  in  all  probability  produced  early  in 
the  year  1604;  and  the  balance  of  evidence  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  such  an  opinion.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
information  so  ably  digested  in  that  work  ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  worth  recording  that,  as  late  as  the  year  1628,  this  play 
was  sufficiently  popular  to  be  "  bespoken  of  purpose"  for 
representation  before  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  If  Mr. 
Colher's  date  be  right,  this  was  at  least  twenty-four  years 
after  its  first  production.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  a 
letter  from  Robert  Gell  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville,  dated  Ausrust 
9th,  1628,  preserved  in  MS.  Hark,  383  :— 

"  On  Tuesday,  his  Grace  was  present  at  the  acting  of 
King  H.  8.  at  the  Globe,  a  play  bespoken  of  purpose  by 
himself,  whereat  he  stayed  till  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
beheaded,  and  then  departed.  Some  say  he  should  rather 
have  seen  the  tall  of  Cardinall  Woolsey,  who  was  a  more 
lively  type  of  himself,  having  governed  this  kingdom  18  yeares, 
as  he  hath  done  14." 

The  latter  part  of  this  note  seems  to  imply  that  the 
argument  of  the  play  was  generally  known,  and  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  then  popular.  Notices  of  this  kind  are  so  rare, 
that  the  present  may  be  perhaps  considered  worth  preservation 
in  the  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers. 

J.  O.  Halliwell. 

Islip,  July,  1845. 
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Art,  XXIV. — A  few  words  on  the  line  in  Hamlet^  act  i.,  sc.  2, 
as  regards  "  too^  too.'''' 

In  Article  X.,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers,  Mr.  Halliwell  has  suggested  a  new  reading 
of  the  line  in  Hamlet — 

"  Oh  !  that  this  too-too  solid  flesh  would  melt." 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  that  other  lovers 
of  our  poet  will  coincide  in  my  opinion,  that,  supposing  Mr.  Hal- 
liwelFs  reading  to  be  what  Shakespeare  intended,  but  v/hich  I 
cannot  at  all  believe,  it  will  be  a  long,  very  long  time  before  it 
becomes  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  mass  of  the 
lovers  of  Shakespeare. 

I  am  induced  to  offer  these  remarks  upon  the  ground,  that 
every  fresh  idea  relating  to  Shakespeare  requires  to  be  amply 
discussed  before  it  is  expected  to  be  the  adopted  opinion  ;  and 
with  the  view  that  these  few  lines  may  not  be  without  some 
service  to  our  Society,  I  state  my  objections  to  the  new 
reading. 

Upon  reading  the  line — 

"  Oh  !  that  this  too-too  solid  flesh  would  melt" — 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Shakespeare  intended  to  write  too, 
too,  as  printed  by  the  modern  editors  of  his  works ;  and  my 
reason  is  that  too-too,  of  which  the  generally  conceived  mean- 
ing is  exceedingly,  does  not  sufficiently  express  the  intensity 
of  Hamlet's  feelings  upon  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with  his 
uncle :  it  is  the  repetition  of  the  word  too,  that  conveys  to 
the  heart  the  strongly  excited  feelings  under  which  Hamlet  is 
sufiiering  at  the  union  which  had  taken  place  so  soon  after  his 
father's  death.  Of  course,  the  pronunciation  remains  the  same, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  beauty  of  the  line  completely  depends 
upon  the  reiteration  of  the  same  word.     He  must  be  a  very 
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indifiereut  observer  of  nature  who  can  read  this  line  and  not 
feel  how  extremely  sensitive  Hamlet  was  :  it  is  not  merely 
that  he  means  to  express  "  the  melting  of  this  solid  flesh"  as 
a  thing  not  to  be  dreamt  of  in  philosophy,  but  it  is  the  heart- 
rending anguish,  the  strongly  excited  emotion,  that  causes  the 
expression — 

"  This  too — too  solid  flesh  would  melt." 

Then,  after  having  read  the  line  thus,  suppose  we  read  it  ac- 
cording to  the  new  style — 

"  Oh  !  that  this  too-too  solid  flesh  would  melt" — 

making  tootoo  as  one  word :  how  very  meagre,  how  very 
insignificant  the  expression  seems  !  it  conveys  to  the  mind  no 
feeling  of  any  intense  passion  ;  it  passes  without  leaving  any 
idea  of  the  extreme  difficulty  that  Hamlet  had  to  reconcile 
himself  to  this  most  unnatural  union  ;  and  therefore  it  does 
not  impress  upon  the  mind  the  beauty  of  the  language. 

Whatever  Shakspeare  intended  —  and  I  do  not  at  all  con- 
sider that  the  authorities  quoted  are  a  convincing  proof  of 
what  the  reading  should  be  —  there  can  be  very  little,  if  any 
doubt  which  reading  expresses  most  decidedly  to  the  mind  the 
full  meaning  of  what  Hamlet  intended.  He  is  dissatisfied  at 
what  has  taken  place,  and  in  the  strongest  language  expresses 
himself  to  that  efiect. 

The  introduction  of  the  comma  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  for  in  fact  I  do  not  approve  of 
it ;  the  comma  does  not  allow  Hamlet  sufficient  time  to  feel 
what  he  says  ;  nothing  less  than  a  pause  gives  the  full  meaning 
of  the  expression,  and  causes  the  necessity  of  the  repetition. 
To  read  it  with  due  feeling  it  should  be — 

"  Oh  !  that  this  too — too  soHd  flesh  would  melt." 
Hamlet  wishes  to  express  how  very  insufficient  his  flesh  is  to 
bear  up  against  this  act ;  not  on  account  of  its  being  very  solid, 
but  because  it  is  too^  much  too  solid  to  admit  of  the  least  pos- 
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sibility  of  its  melting  :  he  knows  all  this,  and  therefore  this 
repetition  conveys  more  fully  than  any  single  word  can  do  the 
extreme  anguish  of  his  mind. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  reader  of  Shakspeare  can  for  one 
moment  suppose,  that  this  beautiful  reading  of  the  most  perfect 
composition  that  has  emanated  from  our  delightful  poet  will 
be  given  up  for  one  which,  it  is  evident,  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  feelings  and  intentions  of  Hamlefs  mind.  I  will  assume 
that  even  if  this  new  reading  be  the  correct  one,  no  person,  I 
dare  venture  to  say,  will  make  use  of  it  to  the  detriment  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  of  the  play  :  how  strongly  the 
original  reading  conveys  to  the  mind  what  Hamlet  felt,  and 
how  very  weak  would  the  line  appear  according  to  the  fresh 
reading;  ! 

It  will  be  as  well,  before  I  close  this  article,  to  consider  how 
far  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Halliwell  afford  any  proof 
of  this  innovation,  as  it  has  been  very  justly  termed,  being  a 
correct  one,  and  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  general  readers. 
In  all  of  these  quotations  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  close 
resemblance  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  made  use  of  by 
Hamlet :  it  is  impossible,  from  the  few  words  quoted  of  each, 
to  ascertain  the  direct  meaning,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  "  too — too,"  as  used 
by  Hamlet,  and  "  too-too,"  as  used  by  the  authors  whose 
works  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Halliweirs  observations  :  it  is  not 
only  the  similarity  of  the  word  in  form,  and  that  does  not 
always  agree,  but  it  is  whether  the  meaning  corresponds.  The 
word,  as  used  by  Hamlet,  is  not  the  mere  expression  of  very 
solid  flesh,  but  he  wants  to  express  how  much  too  solid  is  his 
flesh  to  admit  of  any  chance  of  its  melting  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  and  which  the  words  »m/,  or  exceedingly,  would  not 
at  all  convey  :  now,  there  is  no  proof  of  such  expression  being- 
necessary  in  any  of  the  works  quoted,  but  it  might  have  been 
used   bv   one    or    two,   although    not   in    the    same   sense  as 
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Shakspeare ;  for  instance,  the  lines  in  Herrick's  Works, 
i.,  143— 

"  Had  Lesbia,  too — too  kind,  but  known 
This  Sparrow,  she  had  scornM  her  own."" 

Too — too  here  will  either  bear  the  interpretation  of  very,  or  too 
— too  kind ;  and  again,  the  lines  in  Hudibras  are  still  more 
capable  of  this  reading — 

"  And  wouM  have  gulFd  him  with  a  trick. 
But  Martin  was  too  too  politic." 

In  this  line,  too-much  too  politic  will  be  as  good  as  3Iartin 
was  exceedingly  politic ;  and  it  may  be  that  Butler  used  the 
second  too  to  make  out  the  measure,  the  single  too  being  a 
more  desirable  reading  than  either. 

I  have  merely  mentioned  these  instances  to  show  that  it  does 
not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  one  author  intends  to  con- 
vey the  same  meaning  as  another  by  this  word  ;  and  I  certainly 
do  not  think  that  sufficient  reason  has  been  given  to  compel  us 
to  alter  the  sense  of  Shakespeare's  line,  which  it  certainly 
appears  to  me  we  should  do  by  this  new  reading :  at  all 
events,  the  force  of  the  expression  will  be  altered  by  it. 

As  a  lover  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  well  wisher  to  the  Society, 
1  have  been  induced  to  write  these  few  lines,  which  I  hope 
may  act  as 

"  confirmation  stron^ 
As  proof  of  holy  writ " 

of  the  meaning  of  "  too — too  ■"  as  used  by  Hamlet. 

J.   HiNTON  BaVERSTOCK. 

August  24,  1845. 
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Art.  XXV, — An  unknown  work  hy  Thomas  Lodge,  the  early 
dramatist ;  icith  some  extracts  from  his  Defence  of  Stage- 
plays. 

Thomas  Lodge,  the  author  of  the  novel  on  which  Shake- 
speare founded  ]^'^  "  As  you  hke  it,"  seems  to  have  abandoned 
the  composition  of  plays  about  the  time  that  our  great  drama- 
tist was  rapidly  rising  into  notice  :  everybody  knows  that 
Lodge"'s  friend,  Greene,  enviously  assailed  Shakespeare  in 
1592  ;  and  the  extraordinary  success  of  a  rival  may  have  been 
a  strong  inducement  with  Lodge  to  take  up  some  other  line  of 
writing,  or  to  adopt  a  difterent  profession.  His  two  dramas, 
one  of  which  he  wrote  alone  and  the  other  in  conjunction  with 
Greene,  were  first  printed  in  1594;  but  from  Henslowe's 
Diary,  p.  23,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latest 
was  in  a  course  of  performance  in  1591,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  first  was  produced  still  earlier,  and  very  soon 
after  Marlowe  had  introduced  blank  verse  upon  the  public 
stage.  My  business  is  not  with  these,  because  they  have  both 
been  reprinted  of  late  years,  but  to  present  the  character  of 
Lodge  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and  to  notice  a  work  by  him, 
with  the  existence  of  which  bibliographers  have  been  hitherto 
unacquainted. 

The  readers  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Shakespeare  Society's 
reprint  of  Nash's  "  Pierce  Penniless's  Supplication"  will  be 
aware,  that  that  celebrated  author  in  1593  and  1594  turned 
his  attention  from  his  contest  with  Harvey,  and  his  attack 
upon  Martin  Marprelate,  in  order  to  write  "  Christ's  Tears 
over  Jerusalem,"  which  went  through  three  editions.  Lodge 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  this  success  to  try  his  baud 
at  a  similar  species  of  composition,  although,  like  Nash,  all  his 
productions  up  to  that  period  had  been  of  a  very  diflerent 
complexion.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  biography  of 
Lodge,  but  the  tract  is  now  before  me  which  establishes  the 
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fact.  Like  Nash's  "  Christ's  Tears,"  it  is  entirely  in  prose, 
and  seems  written,  in  some  sort,  in  imitation  of  its  prede- 
cessor :  it  bears  the  followiuo-  title  : — 

"  Prosopopeia,  containing  the  Teares  of  the  holy,  blessed, 
and  sanctified  Marie,  the  Mother  of  God. 

"  Luke  2.  And  moreover,  the  swoord  shall  pearce  thy  soule, 
that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  opened. 

"  London,  Printed  for  E.  White.     1596." 

The  authorship  of  Thomas  Lodge  is  ascertained,  not  merely 
by  his  well-known  initials  (often  used  by  him,  and  those  of 
no  other  writer  of  his  day)  at  the  end  of  the  dedication,  to  the 
Countesses  of  Derby  and  Cumberland — 

"  Your  Honors  most  bounden, 
"T.  L." 

but  by  internal  evidence.  In  a  preliminary  epistle  "  To  the 
Readers,"  he  thus  refers  to  the  character  of  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions, for  the  stage  and  for  mere  amusement,  contrasted 
with  that  he  now  presented. 

"  Some  will  condemn  me,  and  that  justly,  for  a  Galba  (who 
begat  foule  children  by  night,  and  made  fayre  pictures  by  daie) ; 
to  whom  I  answere^  that  I  paint  fair  things  in  the  light  of  my 
meditation,  who  begot  the  foule  forepassed  progenie  of  my 
thoughts  in  the  ni2;ht  of  mine  error." 

His  "foul  forepassed  progeny"  consisted  of  his  plays,  his 
novels,  and  his  amorous  poems.  He  then  notices  an  extremely 
popular  work  by  Robert  Southwell,  which  had  come  out  in  the 
preceding  year,  1595,  and  which  was  often  afterwards  re- 
printed, "  St.  Peter''s  Complaint  and  Mary  Magdalen"'s  funeral 
Tears,"  as  a  precedent  in  favour  of  the  new  manner  of  writing- 
he  had  adopted  : — 

"  For  other  have  wept  (as  Peter  his  ap  stacie,  Marie  her 
losse  and  misse  of  Christ),  their  teares  v       '^it  from  them 
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either  for  repent  or  love.  Bat  these  teares  of  Marie  the 
blessed  are  not  onely  ratified  by  a  motherlie  compassion,  a 
working  charitie,  and  unstayned  love,  but  a  manifest  pro- 
phesied'' 

And  he  ends  with  another  allusion  to  the  evil  tendency  of 
his  previous  labours  : — 

"  At  last,  after  I  have  wounded  the  world  with  too  much 

surfet  of  vanitie,  I  may  bee,  by  the  true  Helizeus,  cleansed 

•from  the  leprosie    of  my  lewd   lines,   and,   being  washed    in 

the   Jordan  of  grace,  imploy  my  labour  to  the   comfort  of 

the  faithful!. 

"  Yours,  T.  L." 

The  work  is  a  small  8vo.,  and  in  the  whole  consists  of 
sixty-one  leaves  ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
body  of  it,  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  the  reader  with  more 
than  a  brief  extract  or  two,  to  show  the  style  in  which  it  is 
compo  ^ed.     One  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  naturalists  write  that  bats  have  weake  sight,  because 
the  humor  christaline,  which  is  necessarie  for  the  eie  to  see 
with,  is  translated  into  the  substance  of  the  wings  to  flie  with  ; 
whereupon  they  have  leatherne  winges,  and  so  for  their  flight 
sake  have  lost  their  sight,  because  that  is  subtracted  from  the 
eies,  which  is  emploied  in  the  wings.  These  bats  betoken 
these  proud  neglecters,  who  by  how  much  the  more  they  striue 
to  flie,  by  so  much  more  are  they  depriued  of  the  grace  of  the 
diuine  light ;  because  all  their  intention,  which  ought  to  be  in 
consideration  of  heauenly  things,  is  translated  into  the  feathers 
of  ambition,  so  that  all  their  thought  is  how  they  may  ascend 
by  degrees  the  steps  of  dignitie,  not  descende  in  imitation  of 
thee  to  the  bosome  of  humilitie." 

Lodffe  concludes  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Thus  plagued  in  bodie,  and  distressed  in  soule,  sate  poor 
Marie  (a  holy  and  happie  virgin)  enacting  hir  griefe  with  her 
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armes,  when  she  had  ouerforced  both  her  tongue  and  eies 
with  compassion  ;  briefely,  her  paine  and  impatience  beeing  so 
great  as  her  wordes  could  not  expresse  it,  hir  desires  so  inr- 
portunat,  as  they  exceeded  all  her  delights.  The  image  of  her 
griefe  before  her,  and  the  domage  of  her  losse  within  her,  she 
sownded  on  the  seuselesse  earth,  and  being  conueied  to  her 
oratorio  by-  the  holy  assistance,  the  sacred  bodie  of  Christ  was 
bound  vp  and  borne  to  the  sepulchre." 

Among  Lodge\s  earliest  pieces,  the  publication  of  which  he 
professes  to  lament  in  his  "  Prosopopeia,"  1596,  was  a  "  Defence 
of  Stage  Plays,"  which  could  not  have  been  printed  later  than 
1580.  It  was  an  answer  to  Stephen  Gosson's  "  School  of 
Abuse,"  which  came  out  in  1579,  and  of  which  a  reprint  was 
issued  in  1841  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Of  Lodge's  "De- 
fence," two  copies  only  have  come  down  to  us,  and  both  appear 
to  be  in  the  library  of  an  individual  who,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  is  unwilling  that  the  work  should  be  republished. 
They  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Heber,  and  during  his  life- 
time he  lent  me  one  of  them,  from  which,  with  his  leave,  I 
made  some  extracts,  though  I  had  not  time  to  have  the  whole 
transcribed.  As  it  seems  very  improbable  that  a  third  copy 
should  turn  up,  and  quite  as  unlikely  that  the  Shakespeare 
Society  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  use  of  either  of  the  two  in 
existence,  a  few  quotations  from  one  of  them,  derived  from  my 
MS.  miscellany  of  old  English  literature,  may  be  acceptable. 
Should  our  Society  at  any  time  be  able  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies, by  a  reprint  of  the  whole  of  Lodge's  "  Defence,"  the 
passages  I  now  furnish  will  by  no  means  supersede  it. 

I  should  premise  that  there  is  no  title-page  to  either  known 
copy  of  Lodge's  "  Defence  of  Stage  Plays  :"  it  seems  that 
the  public  authorities  objected  to  its  publication,  and  procured 
it  to  be  forbidden — a  circumstance  that  will  account  for  its 
scarcity,  and  for  the  mutilation  we  have  noticed.  In  reading 
the   subsequent    extracts    from    it,    it   will    be   necessary   to 
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bear  iii   mind  some  points  of  "  the  School  of  Abuse,"  ah'eady 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  our  Society. 

"  Demostenes  thoughte  not  that  Phillip  should  overcome, 
when  he  reproued  hym,  nether  feared  Cicero  Anthonies  force, 
when  in  the  Senate  hee  rebuked  hym.  To  the  ignorant  ech 
thinge  that  is  unknowne  semes  unprofitable,  but  a  wise  man 
can  foresee  and  prayse  by  proofe.  Pythagoras  could  spy  oute 
in  womens  eyes  two  kind  of  teares,  the  one  of  grefe,  the  other 
of  disceit ;  and  those  of  iudgement  can  from  the  same  flower 
suck  honey  with  the  bee,  from  whence  the  spyder  (I  mean  the 
ignorant)  take  their  poison.  Men  y'  have  knowledge  what 
comedies  and  tragedis  be  wil  commend  them,  but  it  is  sufierable 
in  the  folish  to  reprove  that  they  know  not,  becaus  ther 
mouthes  wil  hardly  be  stopped.  Firste,  therfore,  if  it  be  not 
tedious  to  Gosson  to  barken  to  the  lerned,  the  reder  shal 
perceive  the  antiquity  of  playmaking,  the  inventors  of  come- 
dies, and  therewithal!  the  use  and  comoditye  of  them  ;  so  that 
in  the  end,  I  hope  my  labor  shall  be  liked,  and  the  learned 
wil  soner  conceve  his  folly.  For  tragedies  and  comedies, 
Donate  the  grammarian  sayth,  they  wer  invented  by  lerned 
fathers  of  the  old  time  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  yeelde 
prayse  unto  God  for  a  happy  haruest,  or  plentifull  yeere  :  and 
that  thys  is  trewe,  the  name  of  tragedye  doeth  importe  ;  for 
if  you  consider  whence  it  came,  you  shall  perceive  (as  lodocus 
Badius  reporteth)  that  it  drewe  his  original  of  Tragos,  Hircus, 
and  Ode,  Cantus  (so  called)  ;  for  that  the  actors  thereof  had 
in  rewarde  for  theyr  labour  a  gotes  skynne  fylled  wyth  wyne. 
You  see,  then,  that  the  fyrste  matter  of  tragedies  was  to  give 
thankes  and  prayses  to  God,  and  a  gratefull  prayer  of  the 
countrymen  for  a  happye  haruest ;  and  this  I  hope  was  not 
discommendable,  I  knowe  you  will  judge  is  farthest  from 
abuse.  But  to  wade  farther,  thys  fourme  of  invention  being 
found  out,  as  the  dayes  wherein  it  was  used  did  decay,  and 
the  world  grew  to  more  perfection,  so  y^  witt  of  the  younger 
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sort  became  more  riper,  for  they,  leaving  this  fourme,  invented 
an  other,  in  the  whicli  they  altered  the  nature  but  not  the 
name  :  for  for  sonnets  in  prayse  of  y^  Gods,  they  did  set  forth 
the  sower  fortune  of  many  exiles,  the  miserable  fal  of  haples 
princes,  the  ruinous  decay  of  many  countryes  ;  yet  not  content 
with  this,  they  presented  the  lives  of  Satyers,  so  that  they 
might  wiselye,  under  the  abuse  of  that  name,  discouer  the 
follies  of  many  theyr  folish  fellow  citesens  :  and  those  monsters 
were  then  as  our  parasites  are  now  adayes,  suche  as  with 
pleasure  reprehended  abuse. 

As  for  commedies,  because  they  bear  a  more  pleasanter  vain, 
I  wil  leave  the  other  to  speake  of  them.  Tully  defines  them 
thus :  Comedia  (saith  he)  is  Imitatio  vitce,  speculum  consuetu- 
dinis,  et  imago  veritatis ;  and  it  is  sayde  to  be  termed  of  Comai 
(amongste  the  Greekes),  whiche  signifieth  Pagos,  and  Ode, 
Cantus  ;  for  that  they  were  exercised  in  the  fielde :  they  had 
their  beginning  wyth  tragedies,  but  their  matter  was  more 
plesaunt,  for  they  were  suche  as  did  reprehend,  yet  quodam 
lepore.  These  first  very  rudely  were  inuented  by  Susarion 
Bullus,  and  Magnes,  two  auncient  poets,  yet  so  that  they  were 
raaruelous  profitable  to  the  reclamjnige  of  abuse :  whereupon 
Eupolis  with  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes  began  to  write,  and 
with  ther  eloquenter  vaine  and  perfection  of  skil,  dyd  more 
seuerely  speak  agavnst  the  abuses  then  they :  which  Horace 
hiraselfe  witnesseth ;  for,  sayth  he,  ther  was  no  abuse  but 
these  men  reprehended  it :  a  thefe  was  loth  to  be  scene  on 
there  spectacle  ;  a  coward  was  neuer  present  at  theyr  assem- 
blies ;  a  backbiter  abhord  that  company ;  and  I  my  selfe  could 
not  haue  blamed  you  (Gosson)  for  exempting  your  selfe  from 
this  theater  :  of  troth,  I  should  haue  lykt  your  pollicy.  These, 
therefore,  these  Aver  they  that  kept  men  in  awe ;  these  rest  ray  ned 
the  unbridled  cominaltie,  whereupon  Horace  wisely  sayeth — 

"  Oderunt  peccare  boni,  virtutis  amore  ; 
Oderunt  peccare  mali,  formidine  pen?e. 
VOL.  n.  M 
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The  good  did  hate  al  siiine,  for  vertues  loue  ; 
The  bad  for  feare  of  shame  did  sin  remoue. 

"  Yea,  would  God  our  reahiie  could  light  uppon  a  Lucillius  ! 
then,  should  the  wicked  bee  poyuted  out  from  the  good ;  a 
harlot  woulde  seeke  no  harbor  at  stage  plais,  lest  she  shold 
here  her  owne  name  growe  in  question,  and  the  discourse  of 
her  honesty  cause  her  to  bee  hated  of  the  godly.  As  for  you, 
I  am  sure  of  this  one  thing,  he  would  paint  you  in  your 
player"'s  ornaments,  for  they  best  became  you."     *         *         * 

This  conclusion  may  be  considered  curious,  because  it  esta- 
blishes, in  connexion  with  some  other  passages,  that  Gosson, 
who  ended  life  as  a  divine,  and  as  the  rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  began  it  not  merely  as  a  writer,  but  as  an  actor  of 
stage-plays.     Lodge  afterwards  proceeds  : — 

"  But  I  wyll  deale  with  you  verye  freendlye,  I  wil  resolue 
everi  doubt  that  you  find :  those  instrumentes  which  you  mis- 
like  in  playes  grow  of  auncient  custome  ;  for  when  Rossius 
was  an  Actor,  be  sure,  that  as  with  his  tears  he  moued  affec- 
tions, so  the  Musitian  in  the  Theater  before  the  entrance  did 
mournefully  record  it  in  melody  (as  Seruius  reporteth).  The 
actors  in  Rome  had  also  gay  clothing,  and  every  mans  aparel 
was  apliable  to  his  part  and  person  :  the  old  men  in  white,  the 
rich  men  in  purple,  the  parasite  disguisedly,  the  yong  men  in 
o-orireous  coulours  :  ther  wanted  no  deuise  nor  Pood  iudo-raent 
of  y*  comedy,  whence  I  suppose  our  players  both  drew  ther 
playes  and  fourme  of  garments.  As  for  the  apointed  dayes 
wherin  comedies  wer  showen,  I  reede  that  the  Romaynes  ap- 
poynted  them  on  the  festiual  dayes,  in  such  reputation  were 
thoy  had  at  that  time.  Also  lodocus  Radius  will  ascertain 
you  that  the  actors  for  shewing  pleasure  receued  some  profite  ; 
but  let  me  apply  those  dayes  to  ours,  their  actors  to  our 
players,  their  autors  to  ours.     Surely  we  want  not  a  Rossius, 
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uetlier  ar  ther  great  scarsity  of  Terreuces  professioD  ;  but  yet  our 
men  dare  not  nowe  a  dayes  presume  so  much  as  the  old  Poets 
might,  and  therfore  they  apply  ther  writing  to  the  people"'s 
vain  ;  wheras,  if  in  the  beginning  they  had  ruled,  we  should 
now  adaies  haue  found  smal  spectacles  of  folly.  But  (of  truth) 
I  must  confes  with  Aristotle,  that  men  are  greatly  delighted 
with  imitation,  and  that  it  were  o;ood  to  brino-  those  things  on 
stage,  that  were  altogether  tending  to  vertue  :  all  this  I  admit, 
and  hartely  wysh ;  but  you  say,  unlesse  the  thinge  be  taken 
aAvay,  the  vice  will  continue :  nay,  I  say  if  the  style  were 
changed,  the  practise  would  profit ;  and  sure  I  thinke  our 
theaters  fit,  that  Enuius  seeing  our  wanton  Glicerium  may 
rebuke  her :  if  our  poetes  will  nowe  become  severe,  and  for 
prophane  things  write  of  vertue,  you  I  hope  shoulde  see  a 
reformed  state  in  those  thinges,  which  T  feare  me,  yf  they  were 
not,  the  idle  bedded  commones  woulde  worke  more  mischiefe. 
I  wish  as  zealously  as  the  best,  that  all  abuse  of  playinge  weare 
abolished ;  but  for  the  thing,  the  antiquitie  causeth  me  to  allow 
it,  so  it  be  used  as  it  should  be.  I  cannot  allow  the  pro- 
phaning  of  the  Saboath  ;  I  praise  your  reprehension  in  that ; 
you  did  well  in  discommending  the  abuse,  and  surely  I  wysh 
that  that  folly  wer  disclaymed :  it  is  not  to  be  admitted ;  it 
makes  those  sinne,  whiche  perhaps  if  it  were  not,  would  haue 
binne  present  at  a  good  sermon.  It  is  in  the  Magistrate  to 
take  away  that  order,  and  appoynt  it  otherwyse  ;  but  sure  it 
were  pittie  to  abolish  y*  which  hath  so  great  vertue  in  it,  be- 
cause it  is  abused."  ***** 

When  Whetstone,  in  his  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates  of 
Cities,"  1584,  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  performance 
of  plays  on  Sundays,  he  only  repeated  what  had  been  said  by 
Lodge  and  others ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  long  before  the 
abuse  was  entirely  remedied,  audiences  on  the  Sabbath  being 
so  numerous  and  profitable.  Lodge  next  notices  what  Gosson 
had  stated  regarding  plays  of  wliich  he  was  himself  the  author. 

M  2 
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"  But  after  your  discrediting  of  playniakino-,  you  salve 
uppon  the  sore  somewhat,  and  among  many  wise  workes  there 
be  some  that  fitte  your  vaine :  the  practise  of  parasites  is  one 
which  I  mervel  it  likes  you  so  well  since  it  bites  you  so  sore ; 
but  sure  in  that  I  like  your  iudgement,  and  for  the  rest  too,  I 
approue  your  wit  ;  but  for  the  pigg  of  your  own  sow  (as  you 
terme  it),  assuredly  I  must  discommend  your  verdit.  Tell 
me,  Gosson,  was  all  your  owne  you  wrote  there?  did  you 
borow  nothing  of  your  neyghbours  ?  out  of  what  booke  patched 
you  out  Cicero''s  oration  ?  whence  fet  you  Catalius  iuuectiue  ? 
Thys  is  one  thing,  alienam  olet  lucernam,  nou  tiunn.  So  that 
your  helper  may  wisely  reply  upon  you  with  Virgil : — 

"  Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores. 

I  made  these  verses,  other  bear  the  name. 

"  Beleue  me,  I  should  preferr  Wilsons,  shorte  and  sweete,  if  I 
were  iudge,  a  peece  surely  worthy  prayse,  the  practise  of  a 
good  scholler  :  would  the  wiser  would  ouerlooke  that,  they 
may  perhaps  cull  some  wisedome  out  of  a  player's  toye.  Well, 
as  it  is  wisedome  to  commend  Avhere  the  cause  requireth,  so  it 
is  a  poynt  of  folly  to  praise  without  deserte  :  you  dislike  players 
very  much ;  theyr  dealings  be  not  for  your  commodity  ;  whom 
if  I  myghte  aduise,  they  should  learne  thys  of  luuenal — 

"  Viveudura  est  recte,  cum  propter  plurima,  tum  his 
Prsecipue  causis  :   ut  linguas  mancipiorum 
Contemnas.      Nam  lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi. 

We  ought  to  leade  our  liaes  aright,  for  many  causes  moue  : 
Espesially  for  this  same  cause,  wisedome  doth  us  behoue ; 
That  we  may  set  at  nought  those  blames,  which  seruants  to  us 

For  why,  the  tongue  of  euel  slaue,  is  worst  as  wisemeu  euer  say.*" 

Much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  Lodge\s  translation,  though 
he  afterwards  became  a  very  smooth  and  practised  A^ersifier, 
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to  say  nothing  of  higher  qualities  of  poetry.  Other  scraps 
are  interlarded,  all  accompanied  with  an  English  version  ;  and 
after  Lodge  has  touched  lightly  upon  "  carders,  dicers,  fencers, 
bowlers,  dauucers,  and  tomblers,"  he  adverts  to  Gosson's  recom- 
mendation that  the  Queen  should  lay  a  tax  upon  theatres,  and 
concludes  in  these  very  loyal  terras  : — 

"  Because  I  think  myselfe  to  haue  sufficiently  auswerd  that 
I  supposed,  I  conclude  wyth  this.  God  preserue  our  peacable 
princes,  and  confound  her  enemies.  GoD  enlarge  her  wisedom, 
that  like  Saba  she  may  seeke  after  a  Salomon :  GoD  confounde 
the  imaginations  of  her  enemies,  and  perfit  his  graces  in  her, 
that  the  daies  of  her  rule  may  be  continued  in  the  bonds  of 
peace,  that  the  house  of  the  chosen  Israelites  may  be  mayn- 
teyned  in  happinesse :  lastly,  I  frendly  bid  Gosson  farwell, 
wyshinge  him  to  temper  his  penn  w4th  more  discretion." 

The  quotations  I  have  above  given  of  course  afford  but  a 
very  imperfect  notion  of  Lodge's  answer  to  Gosson,  but  they 
show  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  and  may  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  the  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  until  they 
have  before  them  a  complete  copy  of  the  work. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Kensington,  August  8th,  1845. 
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The  only  introduction  necessary  to  the  ensuing 
volume,  is  the  statement  that,  like  the  two  others, 
entitled  "  The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,"  in 
1844  and  1845,  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  continued 
transmission  to  the  Council  of  essays  and  documents 
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his  contemporaries,  has  thus  been  established;  and  it 
is  earnestly  requested  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
will  continue  to  forward  to  the  Council  such  informa- 
tion of  the  same  kind  as  they  may  now  possess,  or 
may  hereafter  procure. 
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Art.  I. — A  new  Document  regarding  the  authority  of  the  Master 
of  the  Revels  over  Play-makers^  Plays^  and  Players,  in  1581. 

I  send  for  insertion  in  the  next  volume  of  "  The  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers"  what  I  am  entitled  to  call  one  of  the  most 
curious  documents  connected  with  the  history  of  our  stage, 
only  two  or  three  years  before  our  great  dramatist  became  a 
writer  for,  and  an  actor  upon  it.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  a  novelty, 
no  hint  of  its  existence  being  anywhere  given  :  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  the  Rolls'*  Chapel,  a  short 
time  since,  as  being  on  the  patent  roll,'  and  as  unknown  to 
]\Ir.  Payne  Collier  when  he  published  his  "  History  of  English 
Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  in  1831. 

It  is  entitled  Coiiimissio  specialis  pro  Edo.  Tylney,  Ar.  Ma- 
gistro  Revellorum^  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  Edmund 
Tylney  had  been  appointed  Master  of  the  Revels  in  July, 
1579  :  the  document  before  me  bears  date  24tli  December,  in 
the  24th  year  of  Elizabeth;  i.e.,  the  day  before  Christmas, 
1581,  for  the  24th  year  of  her  reign  did  not  end  until  16th 
November,  1582.  Tylney  had  therefore  been  only  a  short 
time  in  office,  when  he  was  entrusted  with  the  extraordinary 
powers  communicated  to  him  by  this  patent. 

'  Rot.  Paten,  de  diversis  annis  tempore  R.  Elizabeth. 
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It  will  be  remarked  also,  that  it  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  company  of  "  the  Queen^s  Players,""  which  Howes,  in  his 
continuation  of  Stow's  Annales,  informs  us  consisted  of  twelve 
performers,  including  Robert  Wilson  and  Eichard  Tarlton. 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  selection  of  the  actors;  and  we  know,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Accounts  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Revels,  that  Tylney  was 
sent  for  by  "  Mr.  Secretary,"  on  10th  March,  1582,  "to  chuse 
out  a  company  of  Players  for  her  Majesty."' 

That  this  important  theatrical  event  was  contemplated  when 
the  subjoined  instrument  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Tylney, 
we  need  have  little  doubt :  it  must,  in  fact,  have  been  prepa- 
ratory to  it ;  and  anything  more  arbitrary,  or,  as  we  should 
now  call  it,  unconstitutional,  was  perhaps  never  heard  of.  It 
seems  framed  in  some  degree  upon  the  model  of  the  unrestricted 
powers,  at  much  earlier  dates,  given  to  the  Master  of  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel,  &c.,  to  take  boys  from  the  choirs  of  any 
cathedrals  or  churches,  in  order  that  they  might  be  employed 
in  the  Chapel  Royal.  Tylney's  warrant,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  mere  singing  boys,  but  to  grown  men,  artificers, 
actors,  and  dramatists  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  much  larger 
and  more  imperative  in  the  authority  it  conveys. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Revels  at  Court  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Queen,  it  enables  Tylney,  or  his  deputy,  in  the  first  place 
to  command  the  services  of  any  painters,  embroiderers,  tailors, 
property-makers,  &c.,  he  thought  fit,  and,  in  case  of  refusal  or 
neglect,  to  commit  them  during  his  pleasure,  "  without  bail  or 
mainprise ;"  so  that  they  had  no  remedy  but  to  submit.  But 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Patent  comes  afterwards,  where 
the  same  unprecedented  power  is  given  to  Tylney,  or  his  de- 
puty, to  order  all  players  of  comedies,  tragedies,  or  interludes, 
"  with  their  play  makers,"  to  come  before  him  to  recite  such 
performances  as  they  were  in  a  condition  to  represent.  Thus 
actors  and  poets  were  put  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  Tylney  and 
'  Cunningham's  Revels'  Accounts,  p.  186. 
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his  deputy  as  the  commonest  workmen  he  employed ;  for,  if 
they  did  not  obey  his  orders,  he  was  to  commit  them,  or  any 
of  them,  "  without  bail  or  mainprize,"  for  an  indefinite  period, 
either  to  enforce  compliance,  or  to  punish  them  for  being- 
refractory  in  the  execution  of  his  commands. 

Connected  with  this  duty  was  a  power  conveyed  to  Tylney, 
at  his  discretion,  to  reform,  or  entirely  suppress,  any  of  the 
"  playing  places "  the  actors  were  in  the  habit  of  employing 
for  their  public  exhibitions.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  un- 
qualified than  the  authority  given  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
or  his  deputy,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  drama  and  stage  in 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Patent  itself  is  in 
these  terms,  the  only  difference  being  that  I  have  printed  it  in 
words  at  length,  avoiding  legal  abbreviations,  and  that  I  have 
divided  into  separate  paragraphs,  according  to  the  subjects 
treated,  what  in  the  original  is  in  one  unbroken  mass. 

Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlins. 
Islington,  9th  April,  1847. 


"  Elizabeth  by  the  Grace  of  God  &;c.  To  all  manner 
our  Justices,  Maiors,  Sheriffes,  Bayliffes,  Consta- 
bles,   AND    ALL    other    OUR    OFFICERS,     MINISTERS,    TRUE 

Liege  Men  and  Subjectes,  and  to  every  of  them 
Greetinge. 

"  We  lett  you  witt,  that  We  have  authorized  licensed  and 
commaunded,  and  by  these  presentes  do  authorise  licence  and 
commaunde  our  Welbeloved  Edmunde  Tylney  Esquire,  Maister 
of  our  Revells,  aswell  to  take  and  retaine  for  us  and  in  our 
Name  at  all  tymes  from  hensforth,  and  in  all  places  within  this 
our  Realme  of  Ensrland,  as  well  within  Francheses  and  Liberties 
as  without,  at  competent  Wages,  aswell  all  suche  and  as 
many  Painters,  Imbroderers,  Taylors,  Cappers,  Haberdashers, 
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Joyners,  Carvers,  Glasiers,  Armorers,  Basketmakers,  Skinners, 
Sadlers,  Waggeu  Makers,  Plaisterers,  Fetherniakers,  as  all 
other  Propertie  makers  and  conninge  Artificers  and  Laborers 
whatsoever,  as  our  said  Servant  or  his  assigne,  bearers  hereof, 
shall  thinke  necessarie  and  requisite  for  the  speedie  workinge 
and  fynisheinge  of  any  exploite,  workmanshippe,  or  peece  of 
service  that  shall  at  any  tyme  hereafter  belonge  to  our  saide 
office  of  the  Revells,  as  also  to  take  at  price  reasonable,  in  all 
places  within  our  said  Realme  of  England,  as  well  within 
Francheses  and  Liberties  as  without,  any  kinde  or  kindes  of 
Stufle,  Ware,  or  Marchandise,  Woode,  or  Coale,  or  other 
Fewell,  Tymber,  Wainscott,  Boarde,  Lathe,  Nailes,  Bricke, 
Tile,  Leade,  Iron,  Wier,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  our  said 
workes  of  the  said  office  of  our  Revells,  as  he  the  said  Edmunde 
or  his  assigne  shall  thinke  behoofefuU  and  expedient  from  tyme 
to  tyme  for  our  said  service  in  the  said  office  of  the  Revells. 
Together  with  all  carriages  for  the  same,  both  by  Land  and 
by  Water,  as  the  case  shall  require. 

"And  furthermore,  we  have  by  these  presents  authorised 
and  commaunded  the  said  Edmunde  Tylney,  that  in  case  any 
person  or  persons,  whatsoever  they  be,  will  obstinately  disobey 
and  refuse  from  hensforth  to  accomplishe  and  obey  our  com- 
maundement  and  pleasure  in  that  behalfe,  or  withdrawe  them- 
selves from  any  of  our  said  Workes,  upon  warninge  to  them  or 
any  of  them  giuen  by  the  saide  Edmunde  Tylney,  or  by  his  suf- 
ficient Deputie  in  that  behalfe  to  be  named,  appointed  for  their 
diligent  attendance  and  workmanship  upon  the  said  workes  or 
devises,  as  to  their  naturall  dutie  and  alleigeance  apperteineth, 
that  then  it  shalbe  lawful!  unto  the  same  Edmund  Tilney,  or 
his  Deputie  for  the  tyme  beinge,  to  attache  the  partie  or  parties 
so  offendinge,  and  him  or  them  to  commyt  to  warde,  there  to 
remaine,  without  baile  or  maineprise,  untill  suche  tyme  as  the 
saide  Edmunde,  or  his  Deputie,  shall  thinke  the  tyme  of  his 
or  their  imprisonment  to  be  punishement  sufficient  for  his  or 
their  saide  offence  in  that  behalfe  ;  and  that  done,  to  enlarge 
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him  or  them,  so  beinge  imprisoned,  at  their  full  Libertie,  with- 
out any  Losse,  Peualtie,  Forfeiture,  or  other  damage  in  that 
behalfe  to  be  susteined  or  borne  by  the  saide  Edmunde  Tilney, 
or  his  said  Deputie. 

"  And  also,  if  any  person  or  persons,  beinge  taken  into  our 
said  workes  of  the  said  office  of  our  Reyells,  beinge  arrested, 
comniino-e  or  o-oiu2;e  to  or  from  our  saide  Workes  of  our  said 
office  of  our  Revells,  at  the  sute  of  any  person  or  persons,  then 
the  said  Edmunde  Tilney,  by  vertue  and  authoritie  hereof,  to 
enlarge  him  or  them,  as  by  our  speciall  protection,  duringe  the 
tyme  of  our  said  workes. 

"  And  also,  if  any  person  or  persons,  beinge  reteyned  in  our 
said  workes  of  our  said  office  of  Revells,  have  taken  any  man- 
ner of  taske  worke,  beinge  bounde  to  finishe  the  same  by  a 
certen  day,  shall  not  runne  into  any  manner  of  forfeiture  or 
penaltie  for  breakinge  of  his  day,  so  that  he  or  they,  ymme- 
diatly  after  the  fynishinge  of  our  said  workes,  indevor  him  or 
themselves  to  fynishe  the  saide  taske  worke. 

"  And  furthermore,  also,  we  have  and  doe  by  these  presents 
authorise  and  commaunde  our  said  Servant,  Edmunde  Tilney, 
Maister  of  our  said  Revells,  by  himselfe  or  his  sufficient  De- 
putie or  Deputies,  to  warne,  commaunde,  and  appointe,  in  all 
places  within  this  our  Realme  of  England,  as  well  within 
Francheses  and  Liberties  as  without,  all  and  every  plaier  or 
plaiers,  with  their  playmakers,  either  belonginge  to  any  Noble 
Man,  or  otherwise,  bearinge  the  Name  or  Names' of  usinge  the 
Facultie  of  Playmakers,  or  Plaiers  of  Comedies,  Trajedies, 
Enterludes,  or  what  other  Showes  soever,  from  tyme  to  tyme, 
and  at  all  tymes,  to  appeare  before  him,  with  all  suche  Plaies, 
Tragedies,  Comedies,  or  Showes  as  they  shall  have  in  readines, 
or  meane  to  sett  forth,  and  them  to  presente  and  recite  before 
our  said  Servant,  or  his  sufficient  Deputie,  whom  wee  ordeyue, 
appointe,  and  authorise  by  these  presentes  of  all  suche  Showes, 
Plaies,  Plaiers,  and  Playmakers,  together  with  their  pla^unge 
places,  to  order  and  reforme,- auctorise  and  put  downe,  as  shalbe 
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thought  meete  or  unmeete  unto  himselfe,  or  his  said  Deputie, 
in  that  behalfe. 

"  And  also,  likewise,  we  have  by  these  presentes  authorised 
and  commauuded  the  said  Edmunde  Tylney,  that  in  case  if 
any  of  them,  whatsoever  they  bee,  will  obstiuatelie  refuse,  upon 
warninge  unto  them  given  by  the  said  Edmunde,  or  his  suffi- 
cient Deputie,  to  accomplishe  and  obey  our  commauudement 
in  this  behalfe,  then  it  shalbe  lawful  to  the  saide  Edmunde,  or 
his  sufficient  Deputie,  to  attache  the  partie  or  parties  so  offend- 
inge,  and  him  or  them  to  commytt  to  Warde,  to  remayne, 
without  bayle  or  mayneprise,  untill  suche  tyme  as  the  same 
Edmunde  Tylney,  or  his  sufficient  Deputie,  shall  thinke  the 
tyme  of  his  or  theire  ymprisonment  to  be  punishement  suffi- 
cient for  his  or  their  said  offence  in  that  behalfe  ;  and  that 
done,  to  inlarge  him  or  them  so  beinge  imprisoned  at  their 
plaine  Libertie,  without  any  losse,  penaltie,  forfeiture,  or  other 
Daunger  in  this  behalfe  to  be  susteyned  or  borne  by  the 
said  Edmunde  Tylney,  or  his  Deputie,  any  Acte,  Statute, 
Ordinance,  or  Provision,  heretofore  had  or  made,  to  the  con- 
trarie  hereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

"  Wherefore  we  will  and  commaunde  you,  and  every  of  you, 
that  unto  the  said  Edmunde  Tylney,  or  his  sufficient  Deputie, 
bearer  hereof,  in  the  due  execution  of  this  our  authoritie  and 
comaundement  ye  be  aydinge,  supportinge,  and  assistinge 
from  tyme  to  tyme,  as  the  case  shall  require,  as  you  and  every 
of  you  tender  our  pleasure,  and  will  answer  to  the  contrarie 
at  your  uttermost  perills.  In  Wituesse  whereof,  &c.,  Witnes 
our  selfe  at  Westm.  the  xxiiijth  day  of  December,  in  the 
xxiiijth  yere  of  our  Eaigne. 

Per  Bre.  de  Prhato  Sigillo. 


FORTUNE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 


Art.  II. — Illustration  of'-'-  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,''''  a  play 
by  Heywood  and  Rowley. 

There  is  a  tract  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  among  the  books 
of  Bishop  Tannei',  which  materially  illustrates  Heywood  and 
Rowley's  play  of  "  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,"  not  long  since 
printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.  I  shall  therefore  send  a 
few  extracts  from  it,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  find  a 
place  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Papers." 

It  seems  tolerably  certain,  from  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Field 
in  his  Introduction,  that  the  drama  was  written  and  acted  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  there  is  a  piece  of  internal 
evidence  upon  this  point,  to  which  the  learned  editor  has  not 
adverted.  It  is  contained  in  the  last  scene  of  Act  iii.,  where 
the  Pursuivant  and  the  Clown  publish  the  proclamation  against 
two  pirates,  there  named  Purser  and  Clinton,  ending  with  "  God 
save  the  Queen  ;"  which,  of  course,  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  if  the  drama  had  been  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
upon  incidents  that  then  occurred. 

The  illustration  derived  from  the  Bodleian  Library  tends  to 
establish  the  same  point.  Only  Purser  and  Clinton  are  men- 
tioned in  the  play ;  and  in  Scene  2  of  Act  v.  they  are  led  out 
to  execution ;  but  the  tract  before  me  shows  that  a  third 
offender  was  executed  at  the  same  time,  and  had  been  concerned 
with  Purser  and  Clinton  in  their  piracies  :  this  man  was  named 
Arnold,  who  was  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  drama- 
tists, and  therefore  forms  no  character  in  their  play.  If  the 
tract  had  been  dated,  it  would  have  proved  the  year  in  which  all 
three  suffered  at  Execution  Dock ;  but  it  is  not  a  narrative  of 
that  event,  hut  stanzas  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  each 
culprit  (and  subscribed  with  their  names)  shortly  before  they 
were  hanged.  It  was  printed  by  John  Wolfe,  and  the  type 
and  other  circumstances  show  that  it  must  have  appeared  some 
years  before  1600.     I  copy  the  title-page  exactly. 
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"  Clinton,  Purser,  and  Arnold  to  their  Countryemen, 
wheresoever.  Wherein  is  described  by  their  own  hands  their 
unfeigned  penitence  for  their  offences  past :  their  patience  in 
welcoming  their  Death,  and  their  duetiful  minds  towards  her 
most  excellent  Majestic, — London.  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  middle  shop  in  the  Poultry,  joyning 
to  S.  Mildredes  Church." 

This  publication  explains  how  it  happened  that,  on  page  70 
of  Mr.  FieWs  reprint  of  "  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,"  Clinton 
calls  Purser  Tom  Watton — 

"  Thinks  Tom  Watton, 
Whom  storms  could  never  move,  nor  tempests  daunt. 
Rocks  terrify,"  &c. 

Watton  was  a  misprint  for  Walton,  unless  we  suppose  that 
the  man's  real  name  was  Watton,  and  not  Walton.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  "  Purser," 
from  the  office  he  held  among  the  crew;  but  his  true  name  was 
certainly  Walton,  or  Watton,  for  he  subscribes  the  stanzas 
printed  in  his  name, 

"  Thomas  Walton,  alias  Purser." 

Mr.  Field  concludes  that  Watton  is  "  an  alias  for  Purser ;" 
but  Purser  was  in  fact  an  alias  for  Watton,  or  Walton,  and  in 
his  supposed  poem  Walton  calls  himself  expressly  "  The 
Purser."     He  opens  it  thus  : — 

"  Lordiugs,  that  list  to  heare  a  dreery  tale, 
Where  every  Comma  showes  a  Corosive, 

Set  mirth  apart,  and  strike  your  pleasant  saile : 
My  sighes  may  serue  your  loaden  barkes  to  driue 
Alongst  the  shore,  where  sorrowes  ships  arriue ; 

Whose  case  is  such,  as  when  you  shall  have  scand, 

Say  as  you  see,  and  set  my  sighes  on  land. 
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"  Not  long  since,  then,  I  held  a  haplesse  Shippe, 
Precisely  riggd,  and  furnislit  for  the  nones : 

Whome  nothing  craz'd  till  Fortune  gan  to  trippe. 
And  daslit  my  state  so  stifly  gainst  the  stones, 
As  brake  my  barke,  and  brused  all  my  bones ; 

But  if  I  say  my  sinne  deseru'd  the  same. 

In  telling  truth  I  merite  meaner  blame." 

He  afterwards  informs  us  that  his  capture  was  effected  by 
"  two  lofty  sail ;"  and  we  may  conclude  that  Hey  wood  and 
Rowley  represented  him  as  having  been  taken  by  young  Forrest 
for  the  purpose  of  his  drama,  and  not  because  it  was  consistent 
with  history.  Walton  also  asserts  that  he  was  not  the  first 
to  open  the  fire,  and  concludes  with  these  two  stanzas: — 

"  Some  faithlesse  French  are  pleasd  to  see,  perhaps, 
That  his  goodwill  hath  wrought  him  this  reward, 

Clapping  their  hands  to  heare  of  his  mishaps. 

Which  had  his  realme  and  rightes  in  such  regard. 
And  bet  them  backe,  that  els  your  martes  had  mar'd ; 

But  looke  abroad,  haue  care  vnto  your  roades. 

And  cleanse  your  coastes  of  such  vnseemly  toades. 

"  As  for  myselfe,  I  owe  a  due  to  Death, 
And  I  respect  it  not  in  that  I  die, 

Onely  the  manner  of  my  losse  of  breath 
Is  cause  that  I  for  some  compassion  cry  : 
My  soule  is  sau'd,  where  ere  my  body  lie. 

This  makes  me  sigh,  that  faith  unto  my  frend 

Hath  brought  me  thus  to  this  vntimely  end." 

Arnold,  whose  poetical  address  comes  next  in  the  tract, 
does  not,  like  Walton,  address  himself  to  the  "  Lordin^es  " 
whom  he  imagines  listening  to  his  story,  but  to  Heaven : — 

"  Ne  in  furore^  oh,  my  sovereigne  God! 

Reprove  me  not  in  wrath,  I  thee  desire."'  &c. 
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And  afterwards  he  thus  speaks  of  himself,  and  of  his  birthplace 
and  misfortunes  : — 

"  First  then,  suppose  that  you  in  presence  see 

An  aged  man,  of  no  great  personage. 
Yet  of  a  minde,  as  many  others  bee, 

More  nobly  bent  than  seemed  by  mine  age ; 

Who  mongst  the  thickest  thrust  vnto  the  stage, 
To  breathe  abroad  from  my  constreined  brest 
The  smoaky  reekes  of  mine  extreme  unrest. 

"  Arnold  1  hight,  by  birth  a  gentleman, 
Of  honest  parents,  and  in  Hamshire  borne. 

Well  left  to  live,  when  haplesse  I  began 
In  tir  Irish  boo-ws  a  soldier  to  be  sworne  : 
Howbeit,  a  priest  was  cause  of  all  my  scorne, 

A  worthlesse  priest,  a  priest  of  such  despite, 

As  shadoweth  that  which  should  have  given  vs  light." 

He  subsequently  adds  : — 

"  This  made  me  first  to  set  my  farmes  to  sale ; 

This  drone  poore  Arnold  out  of  house  and  home, 
When  I,  as  rich  as  he  that  begs  his  ale, 

Amongst  my  friendes  enforced  was  to  rome ; 
But  friendes  are  fiendes,  when  friendship  should  be  shown  ; 
For  when  my  cause  they  throughly  vnderstood, 
They  said  they  grieved,  but  could  do  me  no  good." 

What  Arnold  states  in  the  first  of  the  following  stanzas  is 
probably  historical : — 

"  On  seas  I  met  a  sort  of  faithles  French, 

That  through  a  leake  their  ship  had  welny  lost ; 
But  I  in  pittie  sought  the  same  to  stench, 
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For  which  good  deed  they  bad  me,  fare  well  frost : 
A  tunne  of  coales,  nought  els  my  labour  cost ; 

These  coales  by  law  the  jury  did  convart 

To  such  a  case  as  cooles  me  at  the  hart. 

"  Short  tale  to  make,  of  force  I  must  confesse, 
My  God  my  life  no  longer  would  deferre  : 

My  prince  displeasde  that  I  did  so  digresse, 
To  warne  the  rest,  that  otherwise  might  erre, 
To  cut  me  off  it  also  pleased  her : 

Yet  lives  he  not  that  can  in  conscience  say, 

Purser  or  Arnold  made  one  English  praye." 

This  poem  is  subscribed  "  Finis.  Arnold,"  as  if  the  real 
writer  did  not  know  the  man's  Christian  name ;  and  the  same 
observation  will  apply  to  the  effusion  attributed  to  Clinton, 
which  has  only  "  Finis  Clinton  "  at  the  end  of  it.  Clinton, 
among  other  things,  says  of  himself — 

"  My  selfe  sometime,  not  least  in  Fortune's  love, 
May  best  giue  instance  of  her  great  disgrace, 

Which  whilom  lived  amidst  the  heave  and  shove, 
And  mongst  the  proudest  gaind  the  chiefest  place, 
Till  trustlesse  she  gan  tume  away  her  face  ; 

Till  she  (too  sharpe)  returned  me  checke  and  mate, 

And  topside  turvey  turned  mine  estate. 

"  Besides  my  selfe  who  bare  so  braue  a  sway  ? 
Who  raigned  more  than  I  that  ruld  the  roast  ? 

Who  durst  resist  if  I  did  him  gainsay  ? 
And  boldly  be  it  spoke,  withouten  boast, 
Who  more  than  Clinton  scowrd  in  euery  coast  ? 

Who  holpe  the  helplesse  more  (say  what  they  shall) 

Than  Clinton  did,  that  came  at  every  call  V 

Like  the  two  others,  he  complains  that  injustice  had  been 
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done  him  in  charging  liim  with  cruelty ;   and  he  dwells  upon 
the  malignity  of  his  enemies,  observing — 

"  Yet  such  they  are  as  worke  my  present  woe, 
As  vnacquainted  with  my  better  deedes, 

And  I  haue  rescude  many,  as  they  know  ; 

But  my  good  workes  are  choaked  vp  with  weedes, 
Such  kankered  malice  their  supposes  feedes. 

The  Londoners,  whereof  I  neede  not  boast, 

Regarde  me  least,  whome  I  have  favoured  most." 

He  ends  with  the  following  appeal  to  the  "  Lordings,"  to 
whom  he  is  offering  the  excuse  and  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct:— 

"  Loe  !   Lordings,  thus  I  leaue  my  last  adue 
For  you  to  scan,  what  ere  of  me  become. 

'Twere  vaine  for  me  to  tell  that  were  vntrue  ; 
You  may  belieue  what  I  herein  have  done: 
My  paine  is  past,  though  yet  my  glasse  doth  runne. 

This  grieues  me  most,  that  many  a  poore  man  lackes 

The  gelt  that  I  have  giuen  the  sea  by  sackes." 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the 
above,  beyond  the  remark,  that  in  the  Bodleian  Library  the 
tract,  from  which  I  have  quoted  somewhat  at  large,  is  considered 
unique,  no  other  copy  of  it  being  known.  It  would  entitle  each 
of  these  parties  to  a  place  in  Ritson's  "  Bibliographia  Poetica," 
where  however  they  are  not  found,  nor  in  any  other  work  of 
the  same  kind  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult.  I  have  also 
searched  in  vain  in  Mr.  Heber''s,  Mr.  Bright''s,  and  other  sale- 
catalogues. 

OxoNiENSis  and  a  Member. 

February  21,  1847. 
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Art.  III. — Heming's  Players  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  intimate  aud  deeply  interesting  connection  that  subsists 
between  the  name  of  Heminge  and  Shakespeare  will,  I  conceive, 
render  any  record,  however  minute,  in  which  that  name  occurs, 
if  hitherto  unpubhshed,  acceptable  to  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

It  appears  from  ISIr.  Collier's  "  Memoirs  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,"  that  nothing  is  ascer- 
tained as  to  the  parentage  of  John  Heminge,  the  first  editor  of 
Shakespeare ;  neither  is  any  other  person  of  the  same  name 
yet  known  in  connection  with  our  early  drama,  unless  such 
may  be  the  case  with  the  John  Hemings  of  Loudon,  Gent, 
mentioned  in  the  pedigree  referred  to  by  Mr.  Colher,  and 
who  had  "  of  long  time  been  servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth." 
This  supposition  would  seem  to  derive  some  degree  of  confirma- 
tion from  a  record  I  have. discovered,  in  which  the  name  of 
Heminge  occurs  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  players  half  a 
century  earlier  than  the  editor  of  Shakespeare  is  known  to  have 
been  connected  with  theatrical  aftairs,  and  which,  if  it  do  not 
actually  prove  that,  like  Burbage,  Heminge  was  the  son  of  an 
actor,  renders  it  exceedingly  probable. 

From  the  year  1582,  for  about  the  period  of  a  century,  the 
archives  of  the  municipal  corporation  of  Bristol  include  notices 
of  the  visits  of  difierent  companies  of  players  to  that  city. 
These  visits,  with  a  few  exceptions,  took  place  annually,  and 
frequently  included  two  or  three  companies,  nearly  always 
described  as  pertaining  to  the  nobility.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
exception  which  relates  to  Heminge,  there  are  only  two  more  in 
which  they  are  otherwise  designated,  the  first  in  1853,  when 
they  are  styled  the  players  that  came  from  London ;  and  in 
1586  there  is  an  entry  of  certain  boys  that  playd  in  the  Yeld 
hall. 

The  record  relatinir  to  Hemins;  is  thus  entered  in  the  Cham- 
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berlain's  accounts  from  the  feast  of  Michaelmas,  in  the  year 
1548,  to  the  same  festival,  in  1544  : — 

"  Itm,  paid  the  xvij*  day  of  January  to  M'.  henings 
players    v^." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  name  is  spelt  with  an  w,  instead 
of  an  m,  but  which  I  do  not  consider  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence. It  may  be  an  additional  variation  of  the  mode  of 
spelling  it  to  those  noticed  by  Mr.  Collier;  or,  what  I  conceive 
most  probable,  it  is  the  result  of  an  oversight  of  the  scribe  in 
omitting  the  third  portion  of  the  m.  Many  slips  of  the  pen 
occur  in  the  accounts ;  a  few  lines  after  the  preceding  entry 
"  Demys"  is  written  for  Deuys. 

William  Tyson. 

Bristol,  11th  January,  1847. 
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Art.  IV. — A?i  unl-noivn  tract  by  Philip  Sfubbes,  the  enemy  of 
theatrical  performances  in  1583. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  last 
volume  of  "  The  Shakespeare  Society"'s  Papers,"  to  discover, 
and  send  for  insertion,  a  tract  in  verse  by  Robert  Greene,  the 
dramatist,  printed  in  1591,  not  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Dyce  in  his  edition  of  Greene's  Works,  nor  by  any  other  person 
who  has  written  upon  our  early  poets  and  poetry. 

The  small  prose  pamphlet  1  now  transmit  is  quite  as  great, 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  as  valuable,  a  curiosity ; 
and  it  is  by  an  author  quite  as  notorious,  if  not  as  distinguished 
— Philip  Stubbes.  All  the  members  of  the  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety must  be  aware  that  he  was  one  of  the  early  puritanical 
opponents  of  theatrical  performances,  having  published  his 
"  Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  in  which  he  made  a  ftirious  and  im- 
measured  attack  upon  them  and  many  other  popular  amuse- 
ments, in  1583.  Anything,  therefore,  illustrating  his  character 
and  history  will,  I  imagine,  come  peculiarly  within  the  objects 
of  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon 
our  ancient  drama,  its  friends  and  foes,  and  upon  any  matter 
connected  with  them. 

Until  of  late  years,  little  has  been  known  of  Stubbes  but 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  "  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses;"  and 
some  persons  have  therefore  wondered  in  what  way  he  deserved 
the  character,  given  of  him  by  Gabriel  Harvey  in  1 593,  of 
being  "  one  of  the  common  pamphleters  of  London,"  coupling 
him  with  Armin,  the  actor,  and  Deloney,  the  ballad-writer. 
Here,  however,  we  have  Stubbes  appearing  to  the  world  in 
that  capacity:  his  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses  "  was  a  volume ;  but 
the  tract,  a  foithful  transcript  of  which  is  herewith  'sent,  is 
merely  a  pamphlet,  and  a  very  small  one,  consisting  of  no 
more  than  four  or  five  leaves  in  large  type,  and  published  to 
take  advantage  of  temporary  excitement. 
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It  relates  to  the  treason  of  Dr.  William  Parry  in  attempt- 
ing the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1585-6,  (the  very  year  when 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  London)  and  we  may 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  penned  at  the  instance  of 
some  persons  in  authority,  who  furnished  the  writer  with  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Cardinal  de  Como,  in  order  that  the 
most  authentic  air  might  be  given  to  his  production  on  the 
occasion.  Philip  Stubbes  was  perhaps  employed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  popularity  as  a  writer,  and  of  his  known  and 
undisguised  enmity  to  popery.  This  enmity  is  pretty  evident 
where  he  declares  that  "  all  papists  are  traitors  in  their 
hearts,"  and  argues  that  it  is  therefore  lawful  at  once  to  put 
them  to  death. 

I  shall  now  merely  add  the  tract,  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
title-page,  presuming  that  all  are  acquainted  with  the  facts 
connected  with  Parry's  case :  those  who  wish  to  refresh  their 
memories  regarding  the  more  minute  particulars  may  find 
them  in  "  Camden's  Annals,"  under  the  year  1586. 

James  Purcell  Eeardon. 
19th  January,  1847. 

PS.  Since  the  above  was  written,  singularly  enough,  another 
extraordinarily  rare  tract  by  Stubbes  has  fallen  in  my  way, 
which  has  more  pretensions  than  what  follows,  as  there  are  two 
poems  of  considerable  length  included  in  it.  Ritson  seems  to 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  it,  but  he  could  never  have  seen 
it,  as  he  altogether  mistakes  the  nature  of  its  contents.  I  shall 
reserve  it  for  the  next  volume  of  "  The  Shakespeare  Society's 
Papers." 
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THE 

INTENDED    Trea- 
son, of  Doctor  ParriC:, 

AND  HIS  COMPLICES,  A- 

gainst  the  Queenes  moste 
Excellent  Maiestie. 

With  a  Letter  sent  from  the  Pope 
to  the  same  effect. 

Imprinted  at  London  ybr  Henry  Car^  and  are  to  be 

solde  in  Paules  Church-yard  at  the  Signe 

of  the  Blazinoj  Starre. 
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Doctor  Parrie  again ste  the 

Queenes  Maiestie. 


The  state  and  condition  of  these  our  daies  (Christian  Reader) 
is  moste  to  be  lamented,  or  rather  to  be  bewailed  with  bitter 
teares.  Wherin  are  found  such  hollow  harted,  not  Christians 
but,  Tartarians  and  moste  cruel  vipers,  whose  properties  as 
they  are  to  thirst  after  blood,  so  they  leaue  no  way  vnat- 
tempted,  no  pollicy  vnassaied,  nor  any  exploit  vnatchiued  to 
bring  their  bloodthirsty  purposes  about.  The  experiment 
wherof,  although  many  times  heartofore  to  our  great  greef  we 

VOL.  III.  c 
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haue  tasted,  yet  now  of  late  to  our  greater  jeopardio  and  perrill, 
yea,  to  our  and  the  whole  realmes  distruction,  and  ouertlirowe 
for  euer,  we  should  more  truly  haue  felt  indeed,  if  this  bloody 
purpose  of  the  traiterous  papists  had  not  been  discouered, 
for  the  preuention  liearof,  and  al  other  the  like,  the  Eternall 
God  be  praised.  Now,  me  think  I  heare  it  asked,  by  whome 
this  bloody  deed,  or  rather  most  cruell  massaker  of  God's  an- 
nointed,  should  haue  been  committed  ?  Truly,  by  no  stranger 
nor  forriner,  but  euen  by  one  of  her  maiesties  owne  natiue  (but 
disloyall  and  moste  unnaturall  subiect)  the  truetli  wherof  was 
as  foUoweth.  One  Doctor  Parrie,  Doctor  of  the  Ciuil  Law, 
being  (though  beyond  his  deserts)  very  deer  vaito  her  maiestie 
and  wel  liked  of,  was  by  her  grace  sent  ouer  Seas  in  very 
waighty  affaires,  which  he  wel  atchiuing,  returned  home,  and 
no  doubt  was  bountefuUy  rewarded  by  her  grace  for  his  seruice 
and  paines  sustained:  within  a  while  after  this,  Doctor  Parrie, 
vnwoorthy  the  name  of  a  doctor  or  of  a  Christian,  conspired 
the  death  of  her  maiestie,  hauing  receiued  his  fees  of  the  Pope 
(as  it  should  seem)  for  the  same.  For  the  accomplishing  of 
which  most  hainous  fact,  he,  with  an  other,  determined  to  kill 
her  maiestie,  sometimes  with  a  dag,  sometimes  with  a  poyuado 
or  dagger,  sometime  with  one  thing,  and  sometimes  with  an 
other.  Wel,  this  platforme  being  laid,  and  he  hauing  pro- 
mised the  Pope  to  performe  the  thing,  one  of  his  conspirators, 
through  the  goodnes  of  God,  disclosed  the  same;  which  doon, 
both  he  and  the  said  archtraitor  Parrie  were  both  apprehended 
and  committed,  and  vpon  the  25  of  Februarie  the  said  Parrie 
was  conuaied  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Westminster  Hall, 
where  he  was  arraigned  according  to  the  lawe  in  that  case 
prouided. 

The  Pope,  that  great  Antechriste  and  rose  coullored  whore 
of  Eoome,  as  he  suborned  many  heertofore  to  kill  her  maiestie, 
so  he  hired  this  traiterous  villain  Parrie,  and  therfore  sent 
him  a  letter  dated  the  80  of  January,  1584,  annimating,  ex- 
horting  and    perswading   him,    as    he    tendered   his   holynes 
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fauour,  that  he  would  bring  to  passe  and  performe  this  their 
bloody  purpose,  and  in  so  dooing  he  should  merit  great  thanks 
at  his  hands ;  and  to  the  end  he  should  go  forward  in  that 
wicked  enterprise,  he  graunted  him  plenarie  absolution,  in- 
dulgence, and  remission  of  sinnes.  The  which  letter  was 
written  b}'-  the  Cardinall  of  Como.  For  the  farther  credit  of 
the  thing  it  selfe,  I  haue  heare  set  down  woord  for  woord,  as 
it  was  writ  to  the  said  Parrie. 

The  copie  of  the  Letter  sent 
to  Doctor  Parrie, 

Sir,  his  Holines  hath  seen  your  letters  of  the  first,  with  the 
assurance  concluded,  and  cannot  but  commend  the  good  dis- 
position which  you  writ  to  hold  towards  his  seruice  and  benefit 
publique. 

Wherin  his  Holines  dooth  exhorte  you  to  perseuer  with 
causing  to  be  brought  to  effect  that  which  you  promise.  And 
to  the  end  you  may  be  so  much  the  more  holpen  by  that  good 
spirit  which  hath  mooued  you  therunto,  his  Holines  dooth 
graunt  you  Plenary  Indulgence,  and  remission  of  al  your 
sinnes,  according  to  your  request.  Assuring  you  that,  besides 
the  merits  that  you  shall  receiue  therfore  in  Heauen. 

His  Holines  will  further  make  him  selfe  debter  to  acknow- 
ledge and  requite  your  deseruinges  by  all  the  best  meanes  he 
may ;  and  that  so  much  the  more,  in  that  you  rse  the  more 
modestie  in  not  pretending  any  thing. 

Put,  therfore,  to  efi'ect  your  holy  and  honorable  determina- 
tions, and  attend  your  health ;  and  to  conclude,  I  offer  my 
selfe  to  you  hartely,  and  wish  you  all  good  and  happy  successe. 
From  Rome,  the  80  of  January,  1584. 

At  your  commaundement, 

N,  Cardinall  of  Como. 

Now,  whose  hart  is  so  stonie,  that  reading  this  bloody  letter 
wil  not  burst  foorth  in  teares  ?     See  beer  how  her  orace  was 

c  2 
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(as  it  were)  bought  and  solde  ;  nay,  see  how  bloodely,  and  how 
unmercifully,  they  had  murthered  her  royal  maiesty  in  their 
harts,  if  their  intended  practises  had  taken  expected  successe 
and  effect. 

What  good  subiect,  now,  knowing  the  Pope  and  papists  to 
be  the  instruments  of  all  mischeef,  of  blood  and  of  treason,  wil 
not  abhor  and  detest  both  the  one  and  the  other  ?  How  many 
times  hath  the  Pope  and  papists  practised  her  maiesties  distruc- 
tion  !  nay,  not  onel}'-  the  distruction  of  her  grace,  but  also  the 
ouerthrow  of  the  whole  realm e,  the  massaker  of  God's  saints, 
and  vtter  desolation  for  euer.  And  how  mercifully,  or  rather 
miraculously,  hath  God  preserued  her  grace,  discouered  their 
treasons,  laid  open  their  conspiracies,  and  turned  their  inuen- 
tions  to  their  owne  deserued  distruction  !  How  mercifull  a 
watch  man  hath  the  Lord  been  ouer  her  grace,  lier  people  and 
cuntry  these  many  yeers,  defending  both  the  one  and  the 
other  from  all  mischeef  what  soeuer !  how  true  is  it  which  is 
written.  He  shall  giue  his  Angells  charge  oner  thee^  that  thou 
dashe  not  thy  foot  against  a  stone!  The  Lord  continue  watch- 
man ouer  her  grace  stil,  confound  her  foes,  and  preserue  her 
maiesty  for  euer  ! 

God  graunt  that  her  maiesty,  with  her  moste  honorable 
counsaile,  may  sound  the  depth  of  these  things,  and  preuent 
them  in  time :  for  the  performance  wher  of,  would  God  papistry 
might  be  punished  with  death  (as  it  ought  to  be)  and  that  al 
obstinate  papists  might  sustaine  the  same  punishments  which 
traitors  are  to  sustaine  !  for,  take  this  for  a  maxime,  that  all 
papists  are  traitors  in  their  harts,  how  soeuer  otherwise  they 
beare  the  world  in  hand. 

And,  therfore,  how  many  papists  her  grace  hath  in  the  land, 
so  many  deaths  may  she  feare.  God  graunt  that  this  high 
Court  of  Parliament  may  see  to  this  geare  !  For,  shall  it  be 
lawful  for  the  papists  to  put  to  death  true  professors  of  God's 
woord,  witliout  lawe,  without  reason,  without  conscience,  or 
warrant  of  the  woord  of  God ;  and  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  vs 
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to  inflict  tlie  puuisliment  of  death  vpon  them,  being  traitors  to 
God,  their  Prince,  and  cuntry,  hauing  the  law  of  God  vpon  our 
side,  reason,  good  conscience,  and  els  what  soeuer?  Wei,  how 
soeuer  we  perswade  onrselues,  this  is  certain,  that  blood,  trea- 
son, rebellion,  insurrections,  commotions,  mutenies,  murther, 
and  the  like,  are  the  badges  and  cognizaunce  of  them,  and  of 
that  Avicked  generation ;  and  let  us  look  for  it,  they  wil  be 
pricks  unto  our  eyes,  whips  unto  our  backs,  and  kniues  to 
cut  our  throts  withall,  if  time  would  serue  them,  which  I  pray 
God  neuer  doo. 

In  conclusion,  in  as  much  as  it  hath  pleased  the  maiestie 
of  our  good  God  in  mercy  to  preserue  her  grace  heertofore,  and 
especially  at  this  time,  not  only  from  imminent  dangers,  but 
euen  from  present  death  it  self, 

I  beseech  all  true  Christian  hartes  and  louing  subiects,  euen 
in  the  bowells  of  Jesus  Christe,  to  rest  thankfull  to  God  for 
it ;  and  to  pray  to  God  to  preserue  her  grace  still,  and  con- 
found her  foes,  and  to  bring  to  light  all  treasons  and  conspi- 
racies what  soeuer  shall  be  intended  against  her  Maiestie,  that 
peace  may  bee  in  Israeli  vnto  the  end  of  the  world.     And  in 
the  end,  when  she  must  yeeld  to  nature,  to  receiue  her  into 
his  euerlasting  kingdome,  crowning  her  with  the 
immercessible  Crowne,  and  moste 
glorious   Diadem   of 
eternal  glory. 
Amen. 

FINIS. 

Phillip  Stubbes,  Gent. 
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Art.  v. — Shakespeare  illustrated  hy  the  Dialect  of  Cornwall. 

In  the  present  provincial  Dialect  of  Cornwall  there  are 
several  words  and  phrases  still  in  use,  that  are  now  obsolete  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  which  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare were  familiar  household  terms.  Having  since  that  age 
been  gradually  thrown  out  of  the  society  of  poets  and  courtiers, 
they  have  been  retained  and  fostered  by  the  hospitable  inha- 
bitants of  the  West  Country  ;  and  here  probably  the  progress 
of  railroads  will  ere  long  level  these  and  other  prominent 
peculiarities.  The  following  examples  are  given  more  from  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  dialect,  than  from  any  particular  re- 
search, further  than  having  noted  down,  on  the  perusal  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  dramatic  writers,  passages  illustrating 
these  provincialisms.  Numerous  other  examples  might  be 
given,  but  even  the  following  may  by  some  be  considered  too 
many. 

Afeard. — This  word,  for  "  afraid,"  is  so  common  in  Sliake- 

speare  and  his  cotemporaries,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

adduce  any  example.     It  would,  however,  shock  the  ear  now 

to  hear  any  lady  of  rank  say,  with  Lady  Macbeth — 

"  Art  thou  afeard 

To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 

As  thou  art  in  desire  V 

Macbeth^  i.,  7. 

Charmian"'s  remark,  "He  is  afeard  to  come,*"  {Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  ii.,  5)  is  precisely  in  the  words  that  one  Cornishman 
would  now  use  to  another  of  a  companion  hanging  back  from  a 
wrestling-match  :   "  He  is  afeard  to  come." 

AssiNEGO. — "  Thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  my 
elbows;  an  assinego  may  tutor  thee:  thou  scurvy  valiant  ass!" 
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says  Thersites  (Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.,  1).  So  in  Cornwall 
a  term  of  reproacli  is  "  thee  art  an  assneger ,-"  though  the 
word  is  not  now  much  in  use,  the  shorter  synonome  of  ass,  or 
fool,  being  perhaps  preferred,  from  its  fitting  in  more  readily 
with  the  expletive  or  adjective  too  frequently  prefixed.  Wel- 
ford,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher''s  Scornful  Lady^  (v.,  4)  says — 

"  All  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  again 
An  asinego,  as  your  sister  left  me." 

Again,  in  the  Antiquary^  by  Marmion,  (v.,  1) — 

"  in  the  interim  they  apparell'd  me  as  you  see,  made 

a  fool,  or  an  asinigo  of  me," 

As  Lief. — "  Nurse.  She,  good  soul,  had  as  lief  see  a  toad, 
a  very  toad,  as  see  him." — {Romeo  and  Jidiet,  ii.,  5.)  "  She\l 
as  lev  see  a  toa-ad,"  would  an  old  Cornish  nurse  say. 

"  Clack.  There  be  as  good  wenches  as  you  be  glad  to  pay 
me  toll. 

'*  Joan.  Like  enough.  Clack ;   I  had  as  live  they  as  I,  and  a 
great  deal  rather  too." — Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  ii.,  1. 
This,  with  a  little  variation,  and  a  provincial  accent,   might 
pass  at  the  present  day. 

Call  to. — Timon  uses  the  expression,  "  Til  call  to  you,"  in 
the  sense  of  TU  call  on  you.  {Timon  of  Athens,  i.,  2.)  It  is 
a  common  expression  in  the  West,  "  Fll  call  to"  (i.,e,,  at) 
"  your  house." — "  Fm  going  to  call  to  Mr. 's." 

Censure. — This  frequently  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and  other 
writers,  both  as  noun  and  verb,  in  the  sense  of  opinion,  and 
it  was  in  fact  the  old  acceptation  of  the  word  : — 

"  Lucetta.  Pardon,  dear  madam,  "'tis  a  passing  shame 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.,  2. 
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"  Countess.  Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears, 

To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports  !" 

King  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.,  ii.,  3. 

"  Gloster.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 

To  give  his  censure.'''' 

Ibid.,  Part  II.,  i.,  3. 

"  Richard.  Madam — and  you,  my  mother — will  you  go 
To  give  your  censure  in  this  mighty  business  V 

Richard  III.,  ii.,  2. 
"  TJieosodius.  Let  me  be  censured  fond  and  too  indulgent." 
The  Emperor  of  the  East,  Massinger,  iii.,  2. 

"  Trimtram.  all  stick 

Fast  in  censure,  yet  think  it  strange  and  rare, 
He  livM  by  smoke,  yet  died  for  want  of  air." 

A  Fair  Quarrel,  Middleton,  iv.,  1 . 
The  word  is  used  frequently  in  the  West  in  the  same  accept- 
ation, as  "  I  do  give  my  censure  'pon  it." —  "  I  censure^''  &c. ; 
i.e.,  I  think. 

Comfortable. — "  Lear.  I  have  another  daughter. 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable.'''' 

King  Lear,  i.,  4. 
"  Wife.  George,  Ralph  was  ever  comfortable,  was  he  not  ? 
"  Citizen.  Yes,  duck. 

"  Wife.  I  shall  ne'er  forget  him.     When  we  had  lost  our 
child — Ralph  was  the  most  comfortablest  to  me." 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  B.  and  F.,  ii.,  vi. 

This  word  is  frequently  used  as  obliging,  pleasant,  conformable : 
a  servant  will  say,  "  Mistress  is  a  very  comfortable  lady." — 
"  You'll  find  him  comfortable^''  talking  of  a  person  who  is 
likely  to  do  what  is  wanted  of  him.  Mrs.  Amlet,  in  "  The 
Confederacy,"  iii.,  1,  says  of  her  son,  "  Now  the  Lord  love 
thee ;  for  thou  art  a  comfortable  young  man." 
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Cranch. — A  word  not  iu  Shakespeare,  but  in  Massinger 

and  Jonson.     "  Countryman.  We  prune  the  orchards,  and  you 

cranch  the  fruit." — The  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.,  2. 

Rut.  she  can  cranch 

A  sack  of  small  coal." 

Tlie  Magnetic  Lady.,  i.,  1. 

Eating  apples,  &c.,  is  commonly  called  by  the  expressive  word 
cranching  them.  "  Dont'ee  keep  sich  a  noise,  then,  cranching 
they  apples." 

Dole. — "  With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole,'''' — Hamlet.^  i.,  1. 
A  person  in  grief  or  trouble  is  said  in  Cornwall  to  be  hedoled. 

Drumble. — '■'■Mrs.  Ford.  Go,   take  up  these  clothes  here, 
quickly ;  where''s  the  cowl-staff  I  look  how  you  drumble.'''' 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.,  iii.,  o. 
A  person  moving  lazily  or  stupidly  is  said  to  drumhle.,  and  a 
di'one  is  called  a  drumhledrane ;  but  this  insect  is  rather  ill- 
used,  as  he  is  generally  pretty  active,  and  very  persevering  in 
his  musical  practice. 

Fadge. — "■Viola.  Ho-w  mil  this  fadge  ?     My  master  loves 
her  dearly, 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him." 

Twelfth  Night,  ii.,  2. 
'■'■  Armigero.  We  will  have,  if  ih'is  fadge  not,  an  antic." 

Love''s  Labour  Lost,  v.,  1. 
"  Bobadilla.  He  will  newer  fadge  with  these  Toledos." 

Love's  Cure,  B.  and  F.,  iii.,  4. 

"  Astley.  if  this  Scotch  garboils  do  not  fadge  to  our 

minds,  we  will  pell-mell  run  amongst  the  Cornish  choughs  pre- 
sently, and  in  a  trice." 

Ferkin  Warbeck,  Ford,  iv.,  2. 

^'■Harvey.  But,  sirra  Ned,  what  says  Mathea  to  thee? 
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Wilt  fadge"^     Wilt  fudged     What,  will  it  be  a  match?" 

Englishmen  for  my  Money ^  Haughton,  i.,  2. 
The  word  is  still  used  iu  the  West,  in  the  same  sense  of  agree- 
ing, or  suiting.     "  He  and  she  dou"'t  fadge^'' — "  That  waint 
do,  it  esu't  fitty,  it  don't  fadge^ — "  How  Ao'eefadgef''  (i.e., 
how  are  you  ?) 

Fang. — "  Timon.  Destruction  fang  mankind !  earth  yield 

me  roots  !" 

Tlnion  of  Athens^  iv.,  3. 

Fang  is  still  used  as  to  get ;  so,  earnings  are  called  fangings : 
"  I  wedn't  do  et,  then  ;  nau,  not  to  fang  the  Queen's  crown." 

GowK^D. — "  Keejy.  Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as   he 
WQVQ  gowlcd.'''' — The  Magnetic  Lady^  iii.,  4. 
A  stupid  fellow  is  called  a  gaukum^  (a  gaichey  is  common  every 
where)  and_^o%,  in  the  old  Cornish  language,  means  a  fool. 

HiVViNG. — ^''Aiitolycm. your  names,  your  ages;  of 

what  having^   breeding,   and   anything  that    is  fitting   to  be 

known,  discover." — W inter'' s  Tale,  iv.,  3. 

"  The  gentleman  is  of  no  havings.'''' 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

"  Mattheii'.  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house  !  a  gentleman  of 

his  havings  /" 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.,  8. 

The  word  havage,  common  iu  the  West,  is  more  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  person's  family,  or  stock,  both  as  to  pedigree  and 
condition,  than  to  his  possessions ;  so  that"  a  poor  person  may 
be  of  good  havage.,  and  the  reverse :  it  is  applied  also  to  all 
ranks.  "  He  is  of  a  good  havage^""  would  imply  the  person 
spoken  of  to  be  of  good  and  respectable  family ;  while,  being 
of  bad  havage.,  would  denote  the  family  to  have  been  ill-con- 
ducted. So,  you  may  hoar,  "  She  have  turned  out  well, 
though  she  be  comed  of  bad  havage^ 
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Latten. — "  I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilboe/'' 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.,  1. 
"  Upon  the  est-yate  of  the  toun, 
He  made  a  man  of  fin  latoun.'''' 

The  Setcpi  Sages,  1997-8. 
The  term  latten,  or  latteen,  is  now  generally  applied  to  tin  plate, 
or  iron  tinned  over. 

Moil. — "  Phulas.  trot  behind  me  softly, 

As  it  becomes  a  moil  of  ancient  carriage.*" 

The  Broken  Heart,  Ford,  iv.,  2. 
"  Spadone.  ""Twould  wind-break  a  moil,  or  a  ringed  mare, 
to  vie  burthens  with  her." 

The  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  Ford,  ii.,  2. 
Mules  are  still  called  moiles  in  the  West. 

Nonce. — It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  examples  of  this 
word,  it  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  ancient  romances,  and  in 
the  dramatic  writers,  even  beginning  with  the  mysteries  and 
moralities,  and  making  its  appearance  in  UdalFs  "  Ralph 
Eoyster  Doyster,"  where  Mage  Mumblecrust  says  (i.,  8) — 

"  And  sweete  malte  maketh  joly  good  ale  for  the  nones.'''' 
It  is  still  in  common  use  in  Cornwall,  with  the  same  meaning; 
"  for  the  occasion," — "  on  purpose,"  &c. ;  as,  "  He  ded  it  for 
the  nonce.'''' — "  Lev  us  have  a  dance  for  the  Jionce.''''     In  the 
old  Cornish  languao-e  nans  signified  now. 

NouzLE. — "  Cleon.  Those  mothers  who,  to  nouzle  up  their 

babes, 

Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now 

To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd." 

Pericles,  i.,  4. 

"  Light  of  the  Gospell.  Borne  to  all  wickednesse,  and  misled 

in  all  evyll." 

Neiv  Custome,  iii.,  1. 

Nouzle^  meaning  to  nestle  or  nursle  as  an  infant  in  its 
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mother''s  arms,  is  still  used,  and  a  child  is  sometimes  said  to 
noozle  the  nipple  when  the  mother  is  nursing  it. 

Pilchard.  —  '•'- Clotcn.  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  lady  Olivia 
has  no  folly :  she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ; 
and  fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings,  the 
husbands  the  bigger." — Twelfth  Night,  iii.,  1. 

This  example  is  given  to  show  Shakespeare*'s  habits  of  minute 
observation  and  ready  application.  The  difference  in  size  and 
appearance  between  the  two  fish  would  escape  the  notice  of  a 
casual  observer.  The  term  pilchard  seems  often  to  have  been 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach — a  proof  that  the  writer  could  not 
have  known  the  luxury  of  a  fresh  pilchard. 

"  Valentine.  Upbraid  me  with  your  benefits,  you  pilchers, 
You  shotten-souFd,  slight  fellows  ! 

Wit  u'ithout  Money,  B.  and  F.,  iii.,  4. 

"  Clause.  You  shall  not  sink  for  ne'er  a  sous'd  flap-dragon, 
For  ne'er  a  pickled  pilcher  of  'em  all,  sir." 

Beggars''  Bush,  B.  and  F.,  iv.,  1. 

"  Clara.  You  dog-skin-fac'd  rogue,  pilcher,  you  poor-john." 

Love's  Cure,  ii.,  2, 

"  Dandyprat.  Pilcher !  thou'rt  a  most  pitiful  dried  one." 

Blurt,  Master  Constable,  i.,  2. 

"  Caratach.  Hang  up  poor  pilcliersr 

Bonduca,  B.  and  F.,  ii.,  3. 
Fletcher,  in  the  "  Bloody  Brother,  or  Rollo,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy," ii.,  2,  makes  the  mistake  of  placing  the  pilchard  sub- 
ordinate to  the  herring. 

"  Coolc.  And  brave  King  Herring,  with  his  oil  and  onion, 
Crown'd  with  a  lemon  peel,  his  way  prepared 
With  his  strong  guard  of  pilchers.''^ 

Pillow-beer. — "  Sordido.  take  heed  your  horns  do 

not  make  holes  in  the  pillowbeers.''^ —  Women  beware  Women, 
Middleton,  iv.,  2. 

This  word  is  still  used  for  pillow-cases. 
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Planched,  — "  Isabella.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur''d 
with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd, 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate." 

Measure  for  Measure.,  iv.,  1. 
A  wooden  floor  is  called  the  plancMng,  and  the  room  or 
passage  is  said  to  be  planched.  "  She  lev''d  fall  the  cloam 
buzza  'pon  the  planclien,  and  scat  it  all  to  midgens  and  jouds  ;" 
i.e.,  "  She  let  the  earthenware  pan  fall  upon  the  floor,  and 
broke  it  all  to  pieces."    Plankan,  in  the  old  Cornish,  is  a  plank. 

Pranked. — "  Perdita.  your  high  self, 

The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  pranFd  up." 

Winter''s  Tale.,  iv.,  3. 
"  Bir  Oliver  Kite.  I  hope  to  see  thee,  wench, 
within  these  few  years, 
Circled  with  children,  pranking  up  a  girl, 
And  putting  jewels  in  her  little  ears." 

A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside.,  Middleton,  iii.,  3. 
A  person  dressed  out  fine  is  said  in  the  West  of  England  to 
be  prinked  out. 

Pun. — "  Thersites.  He  vfovXdi  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his 
fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  his  biscuit." — Troilus  and  Cressida.,  ii.,  1. 

"  ril  poam  thee  well,"  one  countryman  will  say  to  another 
in  Cornwall. 

Sagg. — "  The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 

Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear." 

Macbeth,  v.,  3. 
To  sagg  is  used  for  to  hang  down  clumsily,  or  sink  down ;  ap- 
plied, for  instance,  to  a  bag,  or  anything  hanging  in  folds,  as  a 
curtain  or  a  dress.     "  This  does  not  hang,  or  fit  well ;  it  saggs."" 
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Scull. —  " anon,  lie''s  there  afoot, 

And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  scidls 
Before  the  belchino;  whale." 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.,  5. 
This  term  is  usually  applied  to  pilchards,  which  generally  ap- 
proach the  shore  in  very  large  masses,   that  in  Cornwall  are 
called  scools,  or  scoles. 

Sliver. — "  There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke." 

Hamlet,  iv.,  7. 
"  Gall  of  goat  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd  in  the  moons  eclipse." 

Macbeth,  iv.,  1. 
Sliver  is  used  as  a  slice,  or  more  properly  a  slip  or  splinter, 
and  also  as  a  verb,  to  cut  or  divide  into  splinters. 

Some. — "  I  have  three  daughters  ;  the  eldest  is  eleven, 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five." 

Winters  Tale,  ii.,  1. 
The  same  form  is  occasionally  used  in  the  West.     "  Accord- 
ing to  my  censure,   there  were  tAventy  or  some  (i.e.,  about 
twenty)  up  to  Bal "  (i,e.,  the  mine). 

Souse. — This  word  is  found  in  the  old  dramatic  writers, 
applied  to  the  action  of  a  bird  sousing  on  its  prey,  as — 

"  So  ho  ho  !   through  the  skies 
How  the  proud  bird  flies, 
And  sousing,  kills  with  a  grace." 

T/ie  Suns  Darling,  Ford  and  Dekker,  iii.,  2. 

In  the  West,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  speaking  out  plainly, 
or  doing  a  thing  in  earnest,  as  well  as  falling  down  ;  as  "I 
tould  em  the  whole  coose  of  et  down  soused — "  She  falFd  down 
souse  'pon  the  planchen." 
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Squiny. — "  Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough : 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me  V 
This  word  is  used  for  one  looking  askance,  or  under  the  eye- 
lids, as  it  is  called,  a  kind  of  magpie-ish  look.     "  1  don't  like 
she,  she  do  squiny  so."" 

Stickler. — "  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the 
earth, 
And  sticUerAi^Q^  the  armies  separates." 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.,  9. 

Young  Forrest.  " 'tis  not  fit 

That  ev'ry  prentice  should  with  his  shop-club 
Betwixt  us  play  the  sticklers.'''' 

Fortune  hy  Land  and  Sea,  i.,  4. 
The  umpires  or  managers  of  a  wrestling-match  are  to  this  day 
called  sticklers. 

Tilly- VALLEY. — "  Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  not  I  of 
her  blood  I     Tilly-valley !  lady  V— Twelfth  Night,  ii.,  8. 

The  expression  occurs  also  in  other  plays,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favourite  with  the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Skelton  also  uses  it — 

"  Tully  valy,  strawe,  let  be,  I  say  ! 
Gup,  Oristian  Clo\^^e,  gup,  Jak  of  the  vale  ! 
With  Manerly  Margery  Mylk  and  Ale." 

Siceltovbs  Worls,  ii.,  104. 

Some  have  derived  the  term  from  an  old  French  hunting  cry. 
It  is  not  used  in  the  present  Cornish  dialect,  but  may  be  found 
a  few  times  in  a  piece  written  in  the  old  Cornish  language, 
called  "  The  Creation  of  the  World,"  a  mystery,  or  play,  in 
the  style  of  those  of  Coventry  and  Chester.  This  piece,  how- 
ever, was  written  about  the  year  1611  by  one  William  Jordan 
of  Helstone,  and  the  term  therefore  may  have  been  introduced 
by  him ;  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  old  compositions  in  the 
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Cornish  tongue  :  the  expression  occurs  as  a  sort  of  ejaculation 
of  impatience. 

"  Tely  valy,  bram  an  gath." 
which  is  modestly  translated — 

"  Tittle  tattle,  the  wind  of  a  cat." 
Uprising. — "  Cleremont.    God  keep  my  wife  and  all  my 
issue  female 
From  such  uprisings  !" 

The  Noble  Gentleman^  B.  and  F.,  i.,  1. 
This  term  is  still  used  for  the  churching  of  women. 

William  Sandys. 

Devonshire  Street,  19th  December,  1846. 
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Art.  VI. — Notes  on  Passages  in  Shakespeare. 

The  following  brief  remarks  on  passages  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  may  present  a  few  new  facts  of  some  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  references  are  made  to  Mr.  Collier's  edition,  8vo., 
1842-44. 

J.  0.  Halliwell. 

Brixton  Hill,  30th  February,  1847. 

Tempest.     Act  I.  Sc.  2.     (i.,  23.) 
" But,  as  'tis, 


We  cannot  miss  him." 

We  cannot  miss  him ;  i.e.,  we  cannot  do  without  him,  a 
phrase,  according  to  Maloue,  current  in  the  midland  counties. 
Mr.  Collier  says,  "  no  similar  use  of  it  has  been  pointed  out 
in  other  writers."  Palsgrave,  however,  gives  a  very  similar 
idiom  in  his  Table  of  Verbes,  f.  180 — "I  can  nat  want  my 
gloves,  je  ne  me  ptiis  passer  sans  tnes  pans.''''  So  also  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Passer,  "  De  cela  je  ne  puis  passer,  I  can  by  no 
meaues  want  it,  I  cannot_  bee  without  it."  It  ought  to  be 
added  that  I  have  not  met  with  a  confirmation  of  Malone's 
assertion. 

"  And  he  is  one  that  cannot  wanted  be, 

But  still  God  keepe  him  farre  enough  from  me." 

Taylor  s  Workes,  1680,  part  ii.,  p.  134. 
"  Alias  !  why  wantyd  he  hys  wede?" 

Syr  Tryamoure,  MS.  Cantab. 
"  In  like  sort  they  leant  venemous  beasts,  cheefelie  such  as 
doo  delioht  in  hotter  soile,  and  all  kinds  of  ouglie  creatures." — 
Harrison'' s  Description  of  Britaine,  p.  42. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Merry  Wives  OF  Windsor.     Act  I.  Sc.  3.     (i.,  188.) 

"  What  says  my  bully-rook  V 

It  has  been  a  question  with  the  critics  whether  we  should 
write  hully-rook  or  bully-rock.  Mr.  Hunter  introduces  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  latter  form  occurs,  but  both  are  correct.  The 
word  is  by  no  means  common,  and  the  commentators  have  not 
produced  a  single  instance  in  their  notes  to  the  Variorum  Edi- 
tion. I  now  add  a  second  to  Mr.  Hunter's,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  both  authorities. 

"•  In  some  places  the  organs  speak  it  a  musick  room,  at 
others  a  pair  of  tables  and  draught  board,  a  smal  gaming 
house ;  on  a  sudden  it  turns  Exchange,  or  a  warehouse  for  all 
sorts  of  commodities,  where  fools  are  drawn  in  by  inch  of 
candle,  as  we  betray  and  catch  larks  with  a  glass.  The  hully- 
rook  makes  it  his  bubbling  pond,  where  he  angles  for  fops, 
singles  out  his  man,  insinuates  an  acquaintance,  offers  the 
wine,  and  at  next  tavern  sets  upon  him  with  high  fullams,  and 
plucks  him." — The  Character  of  a  Coffee-House,  with  the  Symp- 
toms of  Town- Wit,  1673,  p.  6. 

"  The  hully-rook,  with  mangy  fist  and  pox, 
Justles  some  out,  and  then  takes  up  the  box.'"' 

The  Compleat  Gamester,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1721. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1.    (iii.,  220.) 

"  For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find ; 
Your  marriage  conies  by  destiny, 

Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind." 

The  latter  part  of  this  stanza  was  a  proverb  long  before 
Shakespeare  wrote.     Compare  the  following  extract : — 
"  Content  yourselfe  as  well  as  I, 
Let  reason  rule  your  minde  ; 
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As  cuckolds  come  by  destiny, 
So  cuckowes  sing  by  kinde." 

Granges  Garden^  4to.,  1577. 


Twelfth-Night.     Act  V.  Sc.  1.     (iii.,  408.) 

"  Clo.  Marry,    sir,   lullaby   to    your   bounty,    till    I    come 
again." 

Lullaby  is  sufficiently  unusual  as  a  verb  to  justify  an  ex- 
ample. 

"  Yet  by  accident  the  unmannagM  appetite  desiring  more 
than  reason,  it  doth  dul  the  quicker  spirits,  stop  the  pores  of 
the  brain  with  too  many  vapors  and  grosse  fumes,  makes  the 
head  totter,  lullabees  the  sences,  yea,  intoxicates  the  very  soule 
with  a  pleasing  poyson." — The  OpticJc  Glasse  of  Hvmors^  12mo. 
Lond.,  1639,  p.  L9. 

I.  Henry  IV.     Act  I.  Sc.  2.     (iv.,  230.) 
"  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  ?" 

The  Prince  here  makes  a  pun,  as  is  apparent  from  Falstaffs 
answer.  Durance  was  some  kind  of  strong  and  durable  stuff, 
as  appears  pretty  clearly  from  the  passages  produced  by 
Steevens ;  but  the  following  entry  puts  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt : — 

£    s.    d. 

"  Durance,  or  ]^  with  thred,  the  yard        .     .     00  06  08 

Duretty.       J  with  silk,  the  yard      .     .     .     00  10  00 

Booh  of  Rates,  ed.  1675,  p.  35. 

Compare  Webster's  Works,  iii.,  63,  "  Where  didst  buy 
this  buff?     Let  me  not  live,  but  FU  give  thee  a  good  suit  of 

diirance'^^ 

d2 
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I.  Henry  IV.     Act  11.  Sc.  8.     (iv.,  248.) 
"  As  dank  here  as  a  dog." 

Mr.  Collier  here  mentions  a  conjecture  that  dog  is  a  misprint 
for  dock,  though  of  course  he  does  not  insert  it  in  the  text,  no         I 
alteration  being    requisite.     Marlowe  has  well  ridiculed  the 
prevalent  fancy  of  similar  comparisons — 

"  Thou  say'st  thou  art  as  weary  as  a  dog, 
As  angry,  sick,  and  hungry  as  a  dog, 
As  dull  and  melancholy  as  a  dog. 
As  lazy,  sleepy,  and  as  idle  as  a  dog ; 
But  why  dost  thou  compare  thee  to  a  dog 
In  that  for  which  all  men  despise  a  dog  V 

Marlowe  s  Works,  ed.  1826,  iii.,  448. 

I.  Henry  IV.     Act  V.  Sc.  1.     (iv.,  318.) 

"  And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  usM  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gidl,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
Useth  the  sparrow." 

Here  Mr.  Collier  has  no  note,  (probably  thinking  none 
required)  but  Mr.  Knight  actually  reverses  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term  gull,  to  make  sense  of  the  passage,  and  says  it 
may  mean  the  gidler,  i.e.,  the  one  who  gulls,  or  have  a  special 
meaning  referring  to  the  voracity  of  the  "  cuckoo*'s  bird." 
Either  explanation  is  clearly  most  forced  and  improbable.  A 
reference  to  Mr.  Wilbraham*'s  Cheshire  Glossary,  p.  44,  seems 
to  set  the  question,  if  question  there  be,  at  rest.  He  does  not 
allude  to  the  present  passage,  but  he  says  that  the  term  gull 
is  applied  by  natives  of  that  country  to  "  all  nestling  birds  in 
quite  an  unfledged  state."  This  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most 
natural  method  of  interpreting  the  passage. 
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Henry  V.     Act  II.  Sc.  I.     (iv.,  486.) 

"  His  heart  iBfracted^  and  corroborate. 

This  Latiuism  occurs  again  in  Shakespeare,  "Timon,"  act  ii., 
sc.  1,  but  is  not  common  even  in  contemporary  writers.  Nares 
produces  no  example  in  any  other  author.  Latinisms  are 
abundant  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  Sir,  retire  ye,  for  it  hath  thus  succeeded :  the  carnifex,  or 
executor,  riding  on  an  ill  curtal,  hath  titubated  or  stumbled, 
and  is  now  cripplified,  with  broken  or  fracted  tibiards,  and 
sending  you  tidings  of  success,  saith  yourself  must  be  his  de- 
puty."— Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  p.  39. 

II.  Henry  VI.     Act  III.  Sc.  1.     (v.,  163.) 

"  Say,  that  he  thrive,  as  'tis  great  like  he  will, 
Why,  then,  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sowM.'''' 

Great  like,  i.e.,  very  probable.  This  phrase  is  still  current 
in  the  North  of  England. 

Henry  VIII.     Act  I.  Sc.  1.     (v.,  502.) 
"  All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods." 

As  instances  of  clinquant  are  not  common,  I  may  add  the 
following  from  Florio,  which  is  more  conclusive  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  than  any  yet  pi'oduced. 

"  Aginina,  a  kind  of  networke,  worne  over  tinsell  or  cloth  of 
gold,  to  make  it  shew  clinkanty — Florio'' s  New  World  of 
Words,  fol.,  Lond.,  1611,  p.  15,  col.  2.     In  his  first  edition  of 
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1598  he  had  printed  the  last  words  "to  make  it  shew  the 
hetterr 


Macbeth.     Act  I.  Sc.  8.     (vii.,  103.) 
"  Aroint  thee,  witch  !  the  rump-fed  ronyou  cries." 

No  ODe,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  discovered  an  early  example 
of  the  word  aroint  in  any  other  author.  Mr.  Hunter,  however, 
asserts  that  "such  are  to  be  found,  though  they  are  rare;" 
but  he  only  supplies  one,  and  that  from  a  History  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  quoted,  with  a  very  curious  title,  in  the  "  Monthly 
Mirror"  for  October,  1810.  See  "  New  Illustrations,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  166. 

Mr.  Hunter  confesses  he  never  saw  this  History.  Has  any 
body  else  ?  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  title  and 
extract  given  by  Mr.  Hunter,  but  it  is  advisable  to  caution 
any  one  against  receiving  it  as  an  evidence  without  farther 
inquiry.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  bears  the  appearance  of  a 
forgery.  It  would  really  be  satisflictory  to  find  an  example  of 
aroint  of  unquestionable  authority,  for  till  then  a  doubt  njay 
perhaps  exist  with  some,  as  to  whether  a  corruption  may  not 
have  crept  into  the  text. 

Macbeth.     Act  V.  Sc.  6.     (vii.,  181.) 

"  Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee." 

Mr.  Collier  is  certainly  right  in  explaining  cUng  to  shrink, 
the  meaning  given  by  Kennett  in  MS.  Lansd.,  1033.  It  is 
from  A.  S.  clingan.  Kennett  has  also  "  clung,  dinged  or 
shrunk  up ;"  and  in  Cooper\s  edition  of  Eliote's  Dictionarie, 
1559,  is  the  following  entry  —  ^'- Coriago,  the  sickenesse  of 
cattail  whan  they  are  clounge,  that  their  skynnes  dooe  cleve 
fast  to  their  bodies,  hyde  bounde."     The  commentators  have 
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confused  two  words  in  their  notes  on  the  passage.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  in  the  Craven  Glossary,  i.,  79, 
clung  is  explained  "hungry  or  empty,  emaciated,"  which 
perhaps  agrees  still  better  with  the  context  in  the  passage 
under  consideration.  On  the  whole,  I  should  explain  cling  in 
this  place  "  to  wither,"  no  single  word  better  expressing  the 
intended  force  of  the  threat. 

"  Theo  nessche  clay  hit  makith  clyngr 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  915. 
"  My  bonys  were  stronge,  and  myghtyly  made ; 
But  now  thei  clynge^  and  waxe  all  drye." 

Beten  Penetential  Psalms^  ed.  Black,  p.  29. 
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Art.  VII.  —  The  Performance  of  Dramas  hy  Parish  Clerks 
and  Players  in  Churches. 

In  the  course  of  my  examinations  of  the  reo;isters  and  token- 
books  preserved  at  St.  Saviour^s,  Southwark,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  volume  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  I  met  with  some  valuable  documents, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  before  it 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  parish  united  with  that  of  St.  Mary 
Overy.  They  extend  from  14'44<  to  1534,  and  are  among  the 
most  ancient  parish  records  in  existence :  they  will  be  espe- 
cially interesting  to  the  Shakespeare  Society,  in  connexion 
with  our  early  drama  and  stage,  since  they  afford  distinct  evi- 
dence that  plays  were  periodically  represented  in  the  church 
itself  by  persons  who  were  regularly  paid  for  their  perform- 
ances.^ 

By  way  of  fixing  the  locality,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
church  of  St.  Margaret  stood  on  the  "hill"  in  Southwark  which 
is  >?till  called  by  her  name.     In  Stow's  time,  part  of  the  edifice 

'  Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  follow- 
ing note  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  communicating  a  very  remarkable  entry  on  the 
subject,  contained  in  one  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum: 

"  79,  Great  Russell  Street, 
"Dec.  13,  1846. 

"My  dear  Sir — In  perusing  one  of  the  small  volumes  of  Excerpts 
from  the  Registers  of  Lincoln,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Library, 
I  fell  upon  a  passage  which  brought  to  my  remembrance  the  church 
expences  of  St.  Margaret,  Southwark,  which  you  spoke  of  at  the  last 
CouncU  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

"  It  appears  from  one  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  Registers  (notat.  E  E. 
f.  18)  that  on  June  7th,  1483,  the  Citizens  of  Lincoln  had  leave  to  per- 
form a  Play  in  the  Nave  of  the  Cathedral,  as  had  been  their  custom  upon 
the  Assumption    of  the   Virgin  Mary  :  '  Ludum.  sive  Serimoniuni,  de 
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was  still  standing,  and  was  used  as  "a  court,  wherein  the 
assizes  and  sessions  be  kept ;  and  a  Court  of  Admiraltie  is  also 
there  kept :  one  other  part  of  the  same  church  is  now  a  prison, 
called  the  Compter  in  Southwarke."  '  The  demolition  of  the 
church,  on  the  union  of  the  parishes,  was  not  therefore  total : 
and  it  appears,  by  one  of  the  papers  still  extant,  that  as  late  as 
1534,  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  what  had  been  called 
"the  Lord  Ferrer's  place"  was  added  to  the  churchyard,  with 
the  intention  of  avoiding  the  necessity  for  pulling  down  the 
church  by  reason  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  burial-place. 

Without  farther  preface,  I  will  proceed  to  quote  from  these 
accounts,  commencing  as  early  as  9tli  December,  2-3  Henry  YI., 
such  particulars  as  appear  interesting  with  reference  to  the 
performance  of  plays  (no  doubt  of  a  scriptural  or  moral  cha- 
racter) in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  accompanying  the  ex- 
tracts with  such  explanatory  remarks  as  seem  to  be  called  for, 
or  necessary. 

We  find  in  the  earlier  entries  of  receipts  and  payments  that 
money  was  "  gathered  in  the  church  "  on  particular  days,  in- 
cluding the  saints'  days  of  St,  Margaret  and  St.  Lucy,  July 
20th  and  December  1.3th;  and  farther  on  we  meet  with  an 
explanation  why  such  sums  were  collected :  the  account  is 
headed — 

"  Theis  be  the  percell  of  Goodis  bought  and  enprocurid  be  the 
chyrche  Wardens  afore  wry  ten  in  tlieyre  tyme :  the  yere  of 
Kyng  Harry  the  vj*  the  xxiij"." 

Assumptione,  sive  Coronatione  beatae  Mariae — prout  consuetum  fuerat 
in  Navi  dicta2  Ecclesiae."     Ilarl.  MS.  6954,  p.  152. 

"  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  you  may  yourself  have  seen  this  passage 
before.     At  all  events,  I  send  it  to  you. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Most  truly, 

"Henry  Ellis." 
'  Survey  of  London,  p.  334,  edit.  1598.     Edit,  by  Thorns,  p.  153. 
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and  it  includes  this  item  : — 

"  Also  peid  for  a  play  vpon  seynt  Lucy  day, 

and  for  a  play  vpon  seynt  Margrete  day...   xiij^  iiij'^-" 

Tlie  memorandum  is  repeated  in  the  same  words  in  the  next 
year,  but  in  26  Henry  VI.  it  is  stated  that  only  one  play 
was  acted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  item  is — 

"  Also  peid  for  a  pley  vpon  seynt  Margrete 

day  vij^" 

The  avoiding  of  the  additional  expenditure  upon  St.  Lucy's 
day  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  in  this  year  the 
church  had  been  furnished  with  "  a  peyre  of  newe  Organes,"" 
which  cost  cf  6  6s.  8d.,  while  los.  4c?.  was  disbursed  "  for  a 
pleyer  to  pley  vpon  the  same  Organes,  hyred  in  Chepe,"  while 
an  additional  12s.  was  given  to  a  person  named  Mighell,  also 
for  "pleying  vpon  the  Organes."  The  particular  dates  of 
these  payments  are  not  given.  It  merits  observation  that 
the  single  organ-player,  who  had  been  hired  in  Cheapside,  cost 
as  much  as  was  paid  to  all  the  actors  who  had  represented  the 
two  plays  in  1444.  In  27th  Henry  VI.,  there  was  no  dra- 
matic performance,  possibly  because  the  church  was  undergoing 
considerable  repairs.  Nevertheless,  John  Fychette,  the  organ- 
player,  was  allowed  a  salary  of  40^.  in  1447  and  1448. 

This  salary  seems  to  have  been  reduced  in  28  Henry  VI., 
for  we  then  read — "  Also  peyd  to  the  organ  pleyer  for  an  hole 
yere,  xxvj^  viij^^;"  and  on  13th  December  a  play  was  per- 
formed :  the  singularity  of  this  memorandum  is,  that  we  are  told 
that  it  was  represented  by  the  "  clerks,"  meaning,  of  course, 
the  association  of  Parish  Clerks.  Stow  speaks  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Parish  Clerks  at  Skinner's  Well  as  early  as 
1391,'  nearly  sixty  years  before  the  period  to  which  we  are 

'  The  following  very  curious  particulars  relating  to  this  very  perform- 
ance are  derived  from  Mr.  F.  Devon's  valuable  work,  "Issues  of  the 
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now  adverting.  The  entry  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Margaret, 
Southwark,  28th  Henry  VI.,  is  in  these  terms : — 

"  Item,  peyd  vpon  seynt  Lucy  day  to  the 

Clerkes  for  a  play    vj^  viij^." 

The  same  entry  is  repeated  in  the  next  year,  and  on  both 
occasions  the  performances  were  restricted  to  St.  Lucy's  day ; 
but  in  29th  Henry  VI.  we  meet  with  a  new  charge,  thus 
expressed : — 

"  Also  peyd  for  Wyne  to  the  Clerkes vj"!."" 

and  an  item  for  "  Holme  and  Ivy,  and  for  grene  candell,  xV^." 
immediately  follows  the  memorandum  of  the  cost  of  the  play. 
Whether  the  sum  of  viij*^  "  peyd  to  the  Clerkes  on  Gang- 
monday""  (the  day  when  the  bounds  of  the  parish  were  beaten) 
had  any  connexion  with  their  dramatic  employment  may  be 
doubted. 

Among  the  items  in  the  receipts,  besides  the  sums  gathered 
in  the  church  on  St.  Margaret''s  and  St.  Lucy"'s  days,  we  meet 
with  several  others,  in  SOtli,  31st,  32nd,  33rd,  and  34th 
Henrv  VI.,  which  seem  to  require  notice.  Following  the 
entry  of  8s.  Id.,  collected  on  St.  Margaret's  day,  we  read  as 
follows : — 

"  Also  receuyd  in  dawnsing  mony  of  the 

Maydens    iij^  viij''." 

Exchequer,  &c..  from  Henry  III.  to  Henry  VI."  8vo.  1837.  p.  244.  It 
is  from  tlie  Issue  Roll  of  Easter,  14  Richard  II. 

"  11th  July.  To  the  clerks  of  the  parish  churches,  and  to  divers 
other  clerks  in  the  city  of  London.  In  money  paid  to  them  in  discharge 
of  £10,  which  the  Lord  the  King  commanded  to  be  paid  them  as  his 
gift,  on  account  of  the  play  of  The  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  by  them  performed  at  Skynnerwell,  after  the  feast  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  last  past.  By  writ  of  privy  seal,  amongst  the  mandates  of 
this  term  ....  10^" 

See  also  "  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  i.,  18. 
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which  I  am  not  able  to  explain,  unless  the  "  dancing  maidens'" 
were  in  some  way  incidental  to  the  play.  The  gatherings  in 
the  church  also  at  this  date  became  much  more  frequent,  in- 
cluding All  Saints  and  various  others  in  the  calendar,  besides 
the  four  usual  feasts  of  the  year.  If  "  Surcoat "  might  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  Tabard,  the  documents  before  us  would  show 
that  Chaucer's  famous  inn  was  the  property  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Margaret :  among  the  receipts  are  these  : 

"  Also  receuyd  of  William  Fox  for  rent...  xx<i 

Also  receuyd  of  the  Wyfe  at  the  Syrcote     iij*  iiij**." 

If  the  3s.  ^d.  were  not  paid  for  rent,  our  conjecture  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Surcoat  may  not  be  borne  out.  Among  the 
gatherings,  already  alluded  to,  we  meet  with  the  following  : — 

"  Also  gaderyed  on  Hocke  Tewisday     v^." 

This  was  no  doubt  for  the  repairs  of  the  church.  "  Hock-tide" 
(Mr.  Halliwell  informs  us)  "  was  an  annual  festival,  which 
began  the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter.  Money  was  formerly 
collected  at  this  anniversary  for  the  repairs  of  the  church, "*  fcc. 
In  this  instance,  it  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Hock-Tuesday  play,  described  by  Langham  in  his 
"Letter  from  Kenilworth,"  1575. 

Returning  to  the  payments,  it  appears  that  the  day  for  the 
representation  of  the  play  was  again  changed  to  the  feast  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated  in  1451.     In  the 

'  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  p.  453.  In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  same  accounts,  and  applicable  to  the  year  1458,  we  read 
the  following  memoranda,  which  show  that  money  was  collected  at  Hock- 
tide  both  by  men  and  women : 

"Item,  receyuid  in  Hoke  mony,  gaderyd  by  the  men         v' 
Item,  receyued  in  Hoke  mony  by  the  women      xiiijV 

No  wonder  the  women  were  employed,  seeing  that  tlieir  applications  for 
contributions  were  so  nuich  more  successful. 
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account  headed  "  Anno  Henrici  Sexti  xxx","  it  forms  the  first 
item. 

".Fyrste,  peyd  to  the   Plejrs   vpon    Seynt 

Margretes  day  vij^." 

which  is  the  earliest  mention  of  "players"  by  profession  in 
these  documents :  possibly  they  were  only  the  Parish  Clerks 
under  another  designation  ;  but,  if  so,  the  fact  that  at  this  date 
they  were  called  indifferently  "  players,"  or  "  clerks,"  deserves 
observation.  It  seems  more  likely  that  they  were  not  the 
Parish  Clerks,  because  a  new  charge  is  also  made  for  the  hire 
of  garments,  as  if  the  players  employed  in  1451  were  not  fur- 
nished with  apparel  for  the  purpose  :  it  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  Also  peyd  for  hyryng  of  Germentes  xiiij"*." 

which  immediately  succeeds  an  item  of  xvj"^  paid  "to  the 
Mynstrell  for  the  procescion,"  which  is  the  first  we  hear  of 
such  a  musician  in  these  accounts.  The  payment  to  the 
"  Organ  pleyer "  was  xxxiii^  iiij^,  most  likely  for  his  services 
during  the  whole  year. 

No  play  was  performed  in  the  next  year,  but  there  is  a 
charge  of  8'^  for  "  flags  and  garlands,"  which  were  carried  in 
procession  on  Corpus  Christi  day.  The  play  upon  St.  Mar- 
garet"'s  day  was  revived  in  S2nd  Henry  VL,  but  we  are  not 
told  who  acted  it,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  three 
next  years.  At  this  time,  St.  Lucy's  day  seems  to  have  been 
neglected,  excepting  as  far  as  the  gatherings  in  the  church 
were  concerned.  In  1456,  we  find  that  occasional  professional 
singers  were  hired,  and  they  seem  to  have  supplied  the  absence 
of  players  :  thus  we  have — 

"  Payed  for  a  Sjniger  in  Crystmas     xxj^ 

Payed  for  brede  and  wyne  for  the  syngers 

on  Palmesonday ix^ 

Peyd  to  Syngers  vpon  Seynt  Margretes 

day   ij8." 
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This  last  was  the  day  on  which,  as  has  been  seen,  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  have  a  play  performed,  and  in  the  next  year  we 
meet  with  precisely  the  same  memorandum.  St.  Lucy's  day, 
1456,  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  performance  of 
children  under  a  person  of  the  name  of  Harvey,  but  whether 
it  consisted  of  singing  or  acting  we  are  not  informed.  The 
entry  runs  thus  : — 

"  Item,  paid  to  Harvy  for  his  Chyldren,  vpon 

Seynt  Lucy  day xx^." 

These  were,  possibly,  theatrical  children,  educated  for  the  per- 
formances of  dramas,  similar  to  those,  about  seventy  years 
afterwards,  under  the  management  and  instruction  of  John 
Hey  wood.  1  If  so,  it  is  a  much  earlier  instance  of  the  kind 
than  any  yet  upon  record.  In  1458,  a  new  mode  of  celebrating 
the  day  of  the  holy  patroness  of  the  church  was  employed,  at 
least  we  do  not  hear  of  it  before,  viz  : — 

"  Item,  gaderyd  in  the  strete  for  woode  to  seynt 

Margretis  fyre ij^." 

but  in  the  next  year  we  again  meet  with  a  notice  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  play  in  her  honour  : — 

"  Item,  payd  vpon  Seynt  Margretes  day  for  a 

play     vijs"" 

and  singers  were  employed  and  a  bonfire  lighted  on  the  same 
occasion,  as  we  learn  from  the  ensuing  memorandum  : — 

"  Item,  payd  for  wode  to  the  fyre,  and  to  the 

Syngers iii.)^-" 

^  They  are  thus  mentioned,  among  other  places,  in  the  "  Privy  Purse 
Expences  of  the  Pi'incess  Mary,"  under  date  1537-8: — 
"  Item,  giuen  to  Heywood  playeng  an  enterlude 

with  his  Children  bifore  my  Ladys  grace  vj'  viij''." 

Princess  Mary's  Household-hook,  edited  by 
Sir  F.  Madden,  8vo.,  1831,  p.  G2. 
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Ajpter  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  we  have  no  farther 
tidings  of  the  representation  of  dramas  in  the  church  of  St. 
Margaret;  the  words  "  play"  and  "players"  are  never  again 
used  in  the  extant  accounts,  but  minstrels  and  singers  are  not 
unfi-equently  mentioned,  and  were  no  doubt  employed  instead : 
thus,  under  date  5th  Edward  IV.,  the  following  items  occur — 

"  Fyrste,  payd  vpon  seynt  Margretes  day 

to  the  Mynstrell     xvj'^ 

Item,  paid  to  Syngers  atte  same  tyme  ...  ij* 
Item,  paid  for  theire  dyner  the  same  tyme  ij^ 
Item,  paid  for  Ale  to  the  Syngers j'^." 

Again,  in  the  next  year : — 

"  Firste,  paid  for  Syngers  at  St.  Mar- 

grettes  day xvj"* 

Item,  paid  Ale  the  same  tyme  j^."" 

In  the  year  following,  St.  Margaret's  day  is  called  "  the  dedi- 
cation day,"  but  greater  economy  was  observed,  for,  although 
the  singers  were  allowed  wine,  for  which  fourpence  was  paid, 
they  received  only  ninepence  for  their  services,  and  the  min- 
strel had  only  fourpence.  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  any  of 
them. 

The  documents  from  which  these  curious  and  novel  particu- 
lars are  extracted  contain  much  valuable  information  of  a 
different  kind,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  church  of  St. 
Margaret,  its  furniture,  plate,  property,  and  possessions,  and 
its  connexion  with  the  borougli  of  Southwark ;  but,  as  these, 
of  course,  do  not  come  within  the  objects  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  although  interesting  matters  of  general  antiquity,  I 
refrain  from  quoting  them. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Kensington,  10th  October,  1846. 
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Art.  VIII. — Remarks  on  some  discrepancies  in  the  Character 
of  Jack  Cade,  Henry  VI.,  Part  II. 

Althoufih  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  ao-ree  with  Mr.  Knioht 
in  his  remarks  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  historical  de- 
tails of  Cade's  insurrection,  as  given  by  Hall  and  Holinshed, 
have  been  followed  in  the  play  of  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  yet 
this  very  circumstance  seems  to  render  more  remarkable  the 
fact,  that  many  of  the  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Cade 
and  his  followers  may  be  found  almost  verbatim  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  St.  Alban's,  as  quoted  by  Stow  in  his  account  of 
Wat  Tyler's  and  Jack  Straw's  rebellion.  These  appear  to  me 
so  numerous  as  to  be  worth  directing  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent of  Shakespeare  to  them,  in  the  belief  that  the  subject  has 
never  before  been  brought  forward  by  the  commentators. 

In  the  first  instance,  act  iv.,  scene  2,  Cade  and  his  followers 
are  represented  as  entertaining  an  inveterate  hatred  against 
the  higher  orders,  the  learned,  and  more  especially  the  lawyers, 
thus  : 

"  It  was  never  merry  world  in  England  since  gentlemen 
came  up." 

"  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leathern  aprons." 

"  Labour  in  thy  vocation,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  let  the 
magistrates  be  labouriuG;  men,  therefore  should  we  be  magis- 
trates." 

"  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawj'^ers." 

Of  Wat  Tyler's  followers,  the  Chronicle  says — "  They  began 
to  show  some  such  desperate  acts  as  they  had  rashly  considered 
in  their  minds,  and  took  in  hand  to  behead  all  men  of  law,  as 
well  apprentices  as  utter  barristers  and  old  justices,  with  all 
the  jurors  of  the  country  whom  they  might  get  into  their 
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hands.  They  spared  none  whom  they  thought  to  be  learned., 
especially  if  they  found  any  to  have  a  -pen  and  ink-horn  about 
him,  they  all  with  one  voice  crying,  "  Hale  him  out,  cut  off  his 
head."  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  must  bring  the  Clerk 
of  Chatham  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

"  Cade.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

"  Clerk.  Emmanuel.' 

"  Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters :  it  shall 
go  hard  with  thee. 

"  Cade.  Let  me  alone. — Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name, 
or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing 
man  ? 

"  Clerk.  I  thank  God  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I 
can  write  my  name. 

'■'■All.  He  hath  confessed — aicay  tcith  him!  he's  a  villain 
and  a  traitor ! 

"  Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say  !  hang  him  with  his  j-)en  and 
ink-horn  about  his  neck." 

In  another  part  of  this  scene  Stafford  says  to  Cade — 

"  Villain  !  thy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thou  not  V 

And  Cade  replies — 

"  And  Adam  was  a  g-ardener." 

May  not  this  speech  of  Cade's  be  derived  from  the  following 
source  ? — 

"  These  commons  had  to  their  chaplain,  or  preacher,  a  wicked 
priest  called  Sir  John  Ball,  who  counselled  them  to  destroy  all 

'  The  commentators  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  unnecessary  pains  to 
explain  this  passage.  Is  it  not  merely  a  play  upon  the  word  manual,  or 
sign  manual,  to  this  day  written  at  the  tup  of  king's  or  queen's  letters  ? 

VOL.  III.  E 
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the  nobility  and  clergy.  That  his  doctrine  might  infect  the 
more  number  of  the  people,  at  Blackheath,  where  were  many 
thousands  of  the  commons  assembled,  he  began  his  sermon  in 
this  manner — 

"  '  When  Adam  dolve  and  Eve  span. 

Who  was  then  a  gentleman  V  " 

In  act  iv.,  scene  7,  Cade  says — 

"  Now  go  some  and  pull  down  the  Savo^,  others  to  the  Inns 
of  Court ;  down  with  them  all." 

We  find  the  following  passage  in  the  Chronicle — "  Going  to 
the  Sawy,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  house,  to  the  which  there 
was  none  in  the  realm  to  be  compared  for  beauty  and  stateli- 
ness,  they  mought  set  fire  on  it  and  burn  it.  This  talk 
pleasing  the  commons,  they  straight  came  thither,  and  setting 
fire  on  it  round  about,  applied  their  travail  to  destroy  that 
place.  They  defaced  the  beauty  of  Fleet  Street ;  from  thence 
they  went  to  the  Temple,  to  destroy  it,  and  plucked  down  the 
houses,  took  off  the  tiles  of  the  other  buildings  left.  Went  to 
the  church,  took  out  all  the  books  and  remembrances  that  were 
in  hatches  of  the  practicers  of  the  law,  carried  them  into  the  high 
street,  and  there  burned  them.'''' 

Again,  in  the  same  scene,  Dick  thus  addresses  Cade — 

"  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship That  the  laws  of 

England  may  come  out  of  your  mouth} 

"  Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it ;  it  shall  be  so.  Away  ! 
burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm.  My  mouth  shall  be  the 
Parliament  of  England." 

In  the  Chronicle  thus — "  It  was  said  that  he  (Wat  Tyler) 
had  but  the  day  before  (his  death)  made  his  vaunt,  putting  his 

'  In  the  "Contention  of  the  two  Houses,"  &c.,  Cade  says,  "There 
shall  be  no  laws  but  such  as  come  fi'om  my  mouth." 
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hand  to  his  own  Hps,  That  before  four  days  came  to  an  end, 
all  the  laws  of  England  should  proceed  from  his  mouth.^ 

Perhaps  the  grounds  are  too  slight  for  the  following  theory, 
yet,  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  some  discrepancies 
in  Cade"'s  accusation  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Say,  and  Say's 
reply,  there  may  he  some  excuse  for  inquiring  whether  this 
scene  may  not  partly  be  deriA^ed  fi'om  the  account  of  the  murder 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Cade's  charges  appear 
partly  as  if  addressed  to  a  promoter  of  learning :  this  character 
is  far  more  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  a  churchman  than  a 
layman  of  those  times,  when  literature  was  almost  exclusively 
limited  to  the  ecclesiastical  body. 

"  Cade.  Thou  hast  most  traiterously  corrupted  the  youth  of 
the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school.  It  will  be  proved 
to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of 
a  noun  and  a  verb,"  &c.  **#*** 

After  some  strangely  unconnected  lines,  Say  thus  addresses 
Cade : — 

"  Large  sums  have  I  bestowed  on  learned  clerks^ 
Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  King, 
And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  Heaven, 
Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits. 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me." 

His  last  words  are  the  following : — 

"  Ah,  countrymen  !  if  when  you  make  your  prayers 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves. 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  spare  my  life." 

Simon  of  Sudbur^^,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  murdered  by  Tyler,  is  spoken  of  as  "  an  eloquent 
^  This  resemblance  is  noticed  by  Tyrwhitt. 

e2 
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man,  and  wise  beyond  all  the  wise  men  of  the  realm."  He 
was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Tibald  of  Sudbury,  doctor  of  both 
laws,  was  eighteen  years  bishop  of  London ;  in  the  whicii  time 
he  built  a  goodly  college  in  the  place  where  his  father"'s  house 
stood,  and  endowed  it  with  great  possessions,  furnishing  the 
same  with  secular  clerks  and  other  ministers.  Immediately 
before  his  murder,  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  rebels  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"  What  is  it,  dear  brethren,  you  purpose  to  do?  What  is 
mine  offence  committed  against  you  for  which  you  will  kill 
me  ?  You  were  best  to  take  heed  that  if  I  be  killed,  who  am 
your  pastor,  there  come  not  on  you  the  indignation  of  the  just 
Avenger,  or  at  the  least,  for  such  a  fact  all  England  be  not 
put  under  interdiction." 

There  is  also  perhaps  some  faint  resemblance  in  the  pas- 
sages descriptive  of  Cade  and  his  followers,  in  act  iv.,  scene  2, 
to  the  riddles  or  libels  of  Jack  Miller,  John  Trueman,  Hob 
Carter,  &c.,  executed  at  the  same  time  as  Jack  Straw.     Thus — 

"  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the  commonwealth, 
and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

"  There\s  Bes^s  son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham — 

"  Bevis.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies  to  make 
do2;''s  leather  of. 

"  Holland.  And  Dick  the  butcher — 

"  Bevis.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's 
throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

"  Holland.  And  Smith  the  weaver — 

"  Bevis.  Ergo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun." 

The  following  is  the  libel  of  Jack  Miller: — 

"  Jack  Miller  asketh  help  to  turn  his  mill  aright.    He  hath 

ground  small,  small.     The  King"'s  Son  of  Heaven  shall  pay 

for  all.     Look  thy  mill  go  right  with  four  sails,  and  the  post 

stand  in  steadfastness,    with  right  and  might,  with  skill  and 
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will ;  let  might  help  right ;  and  skill  before  will,  then  goeth 
our  mill  arioht — aud  if  might  go  before  rio-ht,  and  will  before 
skill,  then  is  our  mill  misdight."'"' 

It  will  doubtless  be  admitted  that  there  is  ground  for  con- 
cluding, that  there  has  been  some  misarrangement  in  this  part 
of  the  play,  from  the  fact  that  Cade  is  introduced  first  to  the 
reader  as  a  daring,  hardy  soldier — vide  act  iii.,  scene  2  ;  next 
as  a  "  clothier;"  as  "  valiant  because  beggary  is  valiant ;""  as 
having  been  "whipped  three  market  days  together;"  and 
"often  burnt  in  the  hand  for  stealing  sheep;"  then  as  "a 
shearman ;"  and  again,  in  the  last  scene  with  Men,  he  reas- 
sumes  the  character  of  the  fearless  soldier.  But  it  is  easier  to 
point  out  these  discrepancies  than  to  account  for  them  ;  nor  do 
I  attempt  a  solution  :  it  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  pedigree  given  by  York  in  this  very  play  (act  ii., 
scene  2)  occurs  in  terms  nearly  similar,  some  lines  being  pre- 
cisely so,  in  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle," '  when  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge asserts  his  right  to  the  throne.  Is  it  not  therefore 
possible  that  the  passages  quoted  above  may  also  have  served 
a  twofold  part,  and  have  belonged  to  some  play  of  Richard  the 
Second  which  is  now  lost  ?  Mr.  Collier  has  brought  to  light 
the  circumstance  of  a  play  of  Richard  the  Second,  in  which 
the  character  of  Jack  Straw  was  introduced,  having  been  per- 
formed at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  the  year  1611.  Whether  this 
may  have  contained  these  passages  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  and  perhaps  the  publication  of  the  "  Contention  of 
the  two  Houses,"  &c.,  (in  which  the  greater  number  of  these 
lines  occur)  having  taken  place  in  1593,  may  be  regarded  as 
evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  but  should  any  one  versed  in  Shake- 
spearian lore  be  disposed  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  it  would 
gratify  the  writer  of  this  paper. 

Gr.    M.    ZORNLIN, 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  the  jcar  1600. 
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Art.  IX. —  Shakespeare's  '•'■Venus  and  Adonis''''  illustrated  by 
his  contemporary^  Thomas  Hey  wood. 

The  edition  of  Haywood's  "  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange," 
issued  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  proves  how  the  work  of  an 
old  fellow-dramatist  sometimes  illustrates  the  text  of  our 
greatest  stage-poet,  not  merely  generally  but  particularly.  I 
refer  to  that  part  of  the  excellent  comedy,  where  Bowdler  con- 
templates the  courtship  of  his  mistress  by  quoting  to  her  pas- 
sages from  "  Venus  and  Adonis ;"  and  as  the  portion  of  the 
scene  which  relates  to  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  is  short,  it  will 
be  more  intelligible  if  I  extract  it. 

"  Crip.  But  hear  you,  sir  !  reading  so  much  as  you  have  done, 
Do  you  not  remember  one  pretty  phrase, 
To  scale  the  walls  of  a  fair  wench's  love  I 

"  Bow.  I  never  read  anything  but  "  Venus  and  Adonis." 

"  Crip.  Why,  that's  the  very  quintessence  of  love. 
If  you  remember  but  a  verse  or  two, 
I'll  paMii  my  head,  goods,  lands,  and  all,  'twill  do. 

"  Bow.  Why,  then,  have  at  her  ! 
'  Fondling,  I  say,  since  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here, 
Within  the  circle  of  this  ivoiy  pale, 
I'll  be  a  park — ' 

"  Moll.  Hands  off,  fond  sir  ! 

"  Bow.  '  and  thou  slialt  be  my  deer. 

Feed  thou  on  me,  and  I  will  feed  on  thee ; 
And  love  shall  feed  us  both.' 

"  Moll.  Feed  jo\x  on  woodcocks ;  I  can  fast  awhile. 

"  Bow.  '  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed.' 

"  Crip.  Take  heed  ;  she's  not  on  horseback. 

"  Boic.  Why,  then,  she  is  alighted. 
'  Come,  sit  thee  down,  where  never  serpent  hisses ; 
And,  being  set,  I'll  smother  thee  with  kisses.'  " 
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Mr.  Collier,  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  was  the  first  to 
point  out  this  early  proof  of  the  popularity  of  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Field,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,"  does  not  advert  to,  although  he 
adopts  both  the  fact  and  the  observation.  Moreover,  Mr.  Field 
puts  in  quotation  two  lines,  as  from  '*  Venus  and  Adonis," 
which  are  not  found  in  any  copy  of  that  poem,  remarking  that 
"  all  these  quotations  are  from  Shakespeare's  exquisite  young 
man''s  poem  :"  one  of  thera  certainly  is  not,  viz. — 

"  Feed  thou  on  me,  and  I  will  feed  on  thee ; 
And  Love  shall  feed  us  both." 

I  take  it,  that  this  was  an  addition  by  Bowdler,  in  his  opinion 
in  the  spirit  of  the  original  he  had  just  before  quoted.  The 
lines  stand  thus  in  "  Venus  and  Adonis" — 

"  Fondling,  she  saith,  since  I  have  hemmed  thee  here, 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

ril  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale." 

Bowdler  substituted  his  "  Feed  thou  on  me,"  &c.,  for — 
"  Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale," 

and  he  cannot  be  congratulated  on  the  happiness  of  his  inven- 
tion :  the  notion  of  Venus  and  Adonis  feeding  on  each  other 
does  not  seem  very  Shakespearian,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  ;  only  Mr.  Field,  by  his  marks  of  quotation,  ought 
not  to  have  attributed  the  passage  to  our  immortal  poet :  the 
rest,  it  is  true,  is  from  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  although  there 
is  no  indication  to  that  eflect  in  the  old  copies,  beyond  the  fact 
that  Bowdler  says  he  had  never  read  anything  but  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  and  subsequently  breaks  out  with  lines  which 
must  have  been  recognised  by  most  of  the  audience  as  those  of 
Shakespeare. 

But  I  want  to  show  how  such  a  scene  as  that  above  extracted 
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particularly  illustrates  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist ;  and  it 
may  also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Exchange  "  was  written  after  the  appearance  of  the  impressions 
of  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  in  1593  and  1594,  and  before  that 
of  1596  came  out.  Mv.  Field  says  nothing  respecting  the 
period  when  the  comedy  was  composed ;  but  we  know  from 
"  Henslowe''s  Diary,"  p.  78,  that  Hey  wood  was  a  writer  for 
the  stage  in  1596,  and  perhaps  earlier.  "  Heywood's  book," 
there  mentioned,  may  have  been  the  very  play  ("  book"  and 
"  play "  were  then  often  synonymous)  under  consideration ; 
and  it  contains  various  indications,  besides  that  I  am  about  to 
notice,  showing  that  it  was  produced  some  years  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  impressions  of"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  printed  by  Richard 
Field,  in  4to.,  in  the  years  1593  and  1594,  have  the  line  quoted 
by  Heywood — 

"  ril  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ;" 

whereas,  in  the  edition  of  1596,  published  by  John  Harison, 
to  whom  Field  liad  then  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  poem, 
it  stands — 

"  ril  be  the  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer," 

a  mistake  that  runs  through  all  subsequent  reprints,  adopted 
by  Malone  in  1780,  (though  afterwards  corrected  by  him)  and 
transferred  to  many  modern  editions.  Heywood,  in  "  The 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,"  gives  the  correct  text  of  the  two 
earliest  copies,  confirming  not  only  the  opinion,  which  indeed 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  "  Fll  be  a 
park,"  but  showing  that  Heywood  used  one  of  the  two  oldest 
impressions.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  edition  of 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  in  1596,  had  not  made  its  appearance 
when  he  composed  his  play  :  if  it  had,  it  is  still  very  clear  that 
Heywood  preferred  the  correct  text,  although  it  would  have 
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answered  his  purpose  just  as  well  to  have  put  "  I'll  be  the 
park,"  &c.,  into  the  mouth  of  Bowdler. 

Thus  we  see  that  apparent  trifles,  which  might  be  passed 
over,  (and  indeed  have  been  passed  over  by  as  acute  and  well- 
informed  an  editor  as  JNlr.  Field)  when  examined,  are  found 
to  illustrate  the  true  text  of  Shakespeare,  and  this  is  the  main 
object  of  my  communication. 

Hugh  Anderson. 

Glasgow,  February  10th,  1847. 

PS.  Mr.  Field  only  mentions  impressions  of  "  The  Fair 
Maid  of  the  Exchange''''  in  1607  and  1637  ;  but  I  have  before 
me  (a  rarity,  by  the  way,  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  in  England) 
a  copy  of  an  intermediate  edition  in  1625,  which  establishes 
the  popularity  of  the  comedy :  as  the  title-page  diflers  some- 
what from  those  copied  by  Mr.  Field,  I  subjoin  it,  together 
with  the  imprint: — 

"  The  Fayre  Maide  of  the  Exchange :  together  with  the 
merry  Humours,  and  pleasant  passages  of  the  Cripple  of  Fan- 
church.  Furnished  with  varietie  of  delectable  Mirth. — London 
Printed  by  I.  L.,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  signe  of  the  Grey- 
hound in  Paules  Church-yard.     1625.'"     4to. 
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Art.   X. — On  the  earliest  Quarto  Editions  of  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

There  is  no  edition  of  Shakespeare,  nor  any  list  of  his  plays, 
where  the  title-pages  are  given  exactly  as  they  stand,  and  in 
the  form  in  which  they  are  printed,  in  the  original  quartos. 
This  is  a  defect  I  now  propose  to  supply. 

In  the  impression  of  the  works  of  our  great  dramatist,  not 
long  since  superintended  by  me  through  the  press,  I  inserted 
before  each  drama  the  exact  words  and  letters  of  the  old  title- 
pages,  (information  no  where  else  supplied)  but  I  was  unable 
to  give  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  words  were  disposed 
and  arranged,  by  which  a  notion,  more  or  less  accurate,  may 
be  formed  of  the  degree  of  prominence  given  by  the  old  printer, 
under  the  direction  of  the  author  or  of  the  publisher,  to  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  title.  Thus,  in  reference  to  "  King  Lear," 
I  could  not  show  how  unprecedently  obvious  the  name  of 
"  ISI.  William  Shake-speare "  was  rendered  at  the  top  of  the 
title-page,  in  order  to  attract  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
his  play,  and  no  other,  which  was  then  offered  for  sale.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  of  no  little  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  reputation  and  popularity  of  our  great  dramatist,  only  two 
or  tliree  years  before  the  termination  of  his  theatrical  career. 
I  mention  this  tragedy  only  by  way  of  illustration  ;  but,  as  the 
reader  turns  over  the  following  pages,  he  will  become  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  merely  fi'om  the 
inspection  of  the  title-pages  of  the  old  quartos.  The  ground- 
work on  which  I  proceed  is,  that  there  is  no  matter,  however 
minute,  in  relation  to  Shakespeare,  that  is  not  well  worth 
ascertaining. 

I  have  necessarily  had  all  the  early  impressions  of  Shake- 
speare's Works  through  my  hands  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  lent  me  all  his  copies,  and  the  Earl 
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of  Ellesniere  added  to  tliein  the  editions  handed  down  in  his 
family  :  some  of  these  had  never  been  even  seen  by  previous 
editors  of  Shakespeare,  and  I  was  certainly  the  first  that  ever 
had  them  all  in  his  hands  and  at  the  same  time.  I  had 
therefore  peculiar  means  of  obtaining  the  information  I  am 
about  to  furnish ;  and  I  transcribed  every  old  title-page  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  taking  care  in  all  cases  to  observe  capitals 
or  italics,  and  the  proportions  of  the  various  types  employed 
by  the  printers  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  that  of  James  I. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  black-letter  is  not  used  in  the 
printing  of  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  Works  :  it  was  not  even 
resorted  to  to  give  variety  or  effect  to  any  of  his  title-pages, 
although  it  was  not  very  uncommon  in  his  day  still  to  employ 
it  in  plays  which  became  especially  popular.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  works  in  prose  and  verse,  addressed  at  that  date 
to  readers  among  the  lower  orders,  were  printed  in  black-letter : 
such  was  invariably  the  case  with  chap-books  and  ballads  ;  and 
we  might  enumerate  various  dramas  in  the  same  predicament — 
three  of  them  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  viz., 
"  Patient  Grissell,"  and  the  two  parts  of  "  Edward  the 
Fourth."  Other  plays  by  Dekker,  Heywood,  Munday,  Chettle, 
Rowley,  &c.,  were  also  issued  in  black-letter,  because  it  was 
more  attractive  than  Roman  type  to  the  popular  eye. 

It  has  generally  been  said,  that  there  are  twenty  quarto 
editions  of  plays  by  Shakespeare  printed  anterior  to  the  folio 
of  1623;  but  the  fact  is  that,  exclusive  of  "The  Tamino-  of 
the  Shrew,"  the  title-page  of  the  quarto  edition  of  which  bears 
date  in  1631,  there  are  only  seventeen  quartos.  Steevens,  in 
1766,  to  make  up  the  number,  added  the  two  parts  of  "The 
troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,"  1611,  which  nobody  in 
modern  times  has  imputed  to  Shakespeare,  although  "  Written 
by  W.  Sh."  was  inserted  fraudulently  on  the  title-page  by  the 
old  printer  :  he  also  reprinted  among  his  "  Twenty  Quartos  " 
the  two  parts  of  the  "  Contention  between  the  two  Houses  of 
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Lancaster  and  York;"  but  he  strangely  omitted  "Pericles,"" 
which  had  much  more  than  an  equal  claim  to  the  distinction. 
The  undoubted  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  came  from  the 
press  in  quarto  before  1623,  were  the  following,  and  our  list  is 
made  out  according  to  the  dates  of  publication : — 

Eomeo  and  Juliet         .          .          .         .          .1597 

Richard  the  Second  .          .          .          .  1597 

Richard  the  Third 1597 

Henry  the  Fourth,  part  1  .         .          .  1598 

Love'^s  Labours  Lost  ....  1598 

Much  ado  about  Nothing  .          .          .  1600 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  .         .         .  1600 

Merchant  of  Venice  ....  1600 

Henry  the  Fourth,  part  2    .         .          .          .1600 

Henry  the  Fifth 1600 

Titus  Andronicus 1600 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor         .          .          .  1602 

Hamlet 1603 

Kin<?  Lear 1608 

Troilus  and  Cressida  ....  1609 

Pericles 1609 

Othello 1622. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  iiTegularly  Shakespeare''s 
dramas  came  from  the  press,  viz.,  three  in  1597,  two  in  1598, 
six  in  1600,  one  in  1602,  and  another  in  1603,  one  in  1608, 
two  in  1609,  and  one  in  1622.  Why  six  separate  productions 
were  crowded  into  1600,  while  in  various  years  none  at  all 
appeared,  is  matter  of  curious  and  interesting  speculation  :  five 
of  these  six  were  printed  from  good  manuscripts,  whether  derived 
from  the  theatre  or  from  any  other  source,  while  the  sixth  was 
indisputably  surreptitious,  and  never  could  have  been  authorized 
bv  any  body.  I  shall  speak  of  them  separately  presently,  and 
in  the  mean  time  1  shall  proceed  to  insert  exact  reprints  of  the 
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ancient  title-pages,  with  such  remarks  and  information  regarding 
each  as  occur  to  me,  taking  them  in  the  order  above  observed. 

AN 

EXCELLENT 

conceited  Tragedie 

OF 

Romeo  and   Iiiliet. 

As  it  hath  been  often  (with  great  apphiuse) 
plaid  publiquely,  by  the  right  Ho- 
nourable the  L.  of  Hunsdon 
his  Seruants. 


LONDON 

Printed  by  lohn  Danter. 
1597. 

At  the  top  of  the  page  is  an  arabesque  ornament,  and  Danter's 
device  above  the  name  of  the  printer.  This  is  the  earliest, 
and,  no  doubt,  spurious  edition  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
made  up  from  notes  taken  at  the  theatre  during  performance, 
with  assistance  derived  from  portions  of  the  tragedy  as  deli- 
vered out  to  some  of  the  actors.  The  subsequent  impression 
of  1599  was  "newly  corrected,  augmented,  and  amended,"  and 
gives  the  play  nearly  as  it  was  represented  :  nevertheless,  the 
4to.  of  1597  contains  important  matter,  of  which  we  need  only 
select  one  proof,  where  it  is  said  of  Romeo — 

"  His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points," 

instead  of  "  aged  arm,"  as  it  absurdly  stands  in  the  quartos 
of  1599, 1609,  and  even  in  the  folio  of  1623  :  the  folio  of  1632 
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alters  the  word  "ao-ed"  to  able;  but  "aoile"  of  the  4to.  of 
1597,  is  the  true  reading.  The  title-page  of  the  more  com- 
plete impression  of  1599  is  this — 

THE 

MOST     E  X- 

cellent  and  lamentable 

Tragedie,  of  Romeo 
and  luliet. 

Newly  corrected,  augmented^  and 
amended  : 

As  it  hath  bene  sundry  times  publiquely  acted,  by  the 

right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine 

his  Seruants. 


LONDON 

Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  for  Cuthbert  Burby,  and  are  to 

be  sold  at  his  shop  neare  the  Exchange. 

1599. 

This  edition  must  have  been  prepared  from  a  good  manu- 
script, notwithstanding  the  strange  misprint  of  ac/ed  for  "agile" 
above  noticed.  It  was  from  the  press  of  Creede  instead  of 
Danter,  and  it  has  also  a  respectable  publisher's  name  (before 
wanting)  in  the  imprint.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
name  of  Shakespeare  no  where  appears  in  any  of  the  editions 
of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet*'''  before  it  was  included  in  the  folio  of 
162.3.  The  third  quarto  impression  "for  John  Smethwick," 
in  1609,  has  no  claim  to  peculiar  notice :  it  was  a  mere  reprint, 
with  the  addition  of  various  errors. 

It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two 
historical   plays,    "Richard  the    Second"    or    "Richard   the 
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Third,""  first  came  from  the  press  :  the  title-page  of  the  former 
is  precisely  iu  this  form  : — 

THE 

Tragedie  of  King-  Ri- 
chard the  Se- 
cond. 

As  it  hath  heene  pitblikelij  acted 
by  the  right  Honourable  the 
Lorde  Chamberlaine  his  Ser- 
uants. 

LONDON 

Printed  by  Valentine  Simmes  for  Androw  Wise,  and 

are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  church  yard  at 

the  sio-ne  of  the  Ano-ell. 

1597. 

Here  we  find  a  third  printer,  with  his  own  device,  and  a  new 
publisher,  who  in  some  way  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
manuscript  of  "  Richard  the  Second:"  if  he  knew  that  it  was 
by  Shakespeare,  the  fact  did  not  appear  upon  the  title-paoe  of 
Wise"'s  first  edition,  though  it  is  stated  to  be  "  By  William 
Shake-speare"  on  the  title-page  of  Wise's  second  edition  in  the 
following  year.  On  the  title-page  of  the  4to.  of  1608  we  first 
hear  of  "  new  additions  of  the  Parliament  Sceane ;"  but  there  is  a 
copy  of  that  impression  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, which  makes  no  particular  mention  of  them,  although 
the  "  Parliament  Scene  "  is  duly  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
performance :  it  also  professes  to  have  been  acted  by  the 
theatrical  servants  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  the  King's 
Players  were  called  before  the  accession  of  James  I.;  and  this 
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fact  may  possibly  show  that  the  copy  was  printed  from  a 
manuscript  prepared  for  the  purpose  before  the  demise  of 
Elizabeth.     We  come  next  to — 

THE     TRAGEDY     OF 
King  Richard  the  third. 

Containing, 
His  treacherous  Plots  against  his  brother  Clarence : 
the  pittiefull  murther  of  his  iunocent  nephewes : 
his  tyrannicall  vsurpation  :  with  the  whole  course 
of  his  detested  life,  and  most  deserued  death. 

As  it  hath  beene  lately  Acted  by  the 

Right  honourable  the  Lord  Chamber- 

laine  his  seruants. 


AT    LONDON 

Printed  by  Valentine  Sims,  for  Andrew  Wise, 
dwelling  in  Paules  Chuch-yard,  at  the 
Signe  of  the  Angell. 
1597. 

This  earliest  edition  of  "  Richard  the  Third,"  it  will  be 
observed,  was  by  the  same  printer  and  for  the  same  publisher 
as  "  Richard  the  Second,"  and  all  the  copies  I  have  seen  con- 
tain the  two  misprints  of  "  iunocent"  for  innocent,  and  of 
"  Chuch"  for  Church.  Here  again  we  find  the  name  of  the 
author,  wanting  in  J  597,  but  furnished  in  1598,  when  Thomas 
Oreede  printed  a  second  impression  for  the  same  publisher  as 
had  put  forth  the  first.  Valentine  Simmes  printed  for 
Andrew  Wise  the  second  edition  of  "  Richard  the  Second"  in 
1598,  but  perhaps  he  was  too  busy  to  print  also  the  new  edition 
of  "  Richard  the  Third  "  in  the  same  year,  and  hence  the  em- 
ployment of  Creede.     It  seems  prett}'  clear  that  the  edition  of 
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"■  Richard  the  Third"  iu  1597  was  brought  out  iu  haste;  aud 
besides  the  misprints  we  have  noticed  on  the  title-page,  it  con- 
tains others  in  the  body  of  the  work,  which  may  have  led  Wise 
to  resort  to  another  printer  in  1598  for  "  Richard  the  Third," 
although  he  still  employed  Sininies  to  print  for  him  the  second 
impression  of  "  Richard  the  Second"  in  1598. 

In  1598  we  find  Wise  employing  a  third  printer,  Peter 
Short :  in  that  year  came  out  the  earliest  impression  of  the 
first  part  of  "•  Henry  the  Fourth,"  although  on  the  title-page, 
which  we  subjoin,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  subject. 

THE 

HISTORY    OF 

HENRIE  THE 

FOVilTH; 

With   the   battel!  at   Shrewsburie, 

hetweene  the  King  and  Lord 

Henry  Percy,  surnamed 

Henrie  Hotspur  of 

the  North. 

With  the  humorous  conceits  of  Sir 
lohii  Falstalffe. 


AT    LONDON, 

Printed  by  P.  S.  for  Andreic  Wise,  dwelling 
in  Paules  Churchyard,  at  the  signe  of 
the  Angell.     1598. 

Peter  Short  was  a  well-known  typographer  of  the  day,  and 
his  initials  only  are  in  the  imprint.     Here  a^ain,  strano-e  as  it 
yoL.  III.  F 
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may  seem,  we  meet  with  no  indication  of  the  author  of  the 
drama  :  "Newly  corrected  by  W.  Shake-speare""  occurs  for  the 
first  time,  in  connexion  with  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  Part  I.,  on 
the  title-page  of  the  second  impression  for  the  same  publisher  in 
15.99  :  thus  it  appears  that  Andrew  Wise  had  issued  the  earliest 
editions  of  three  great  historical  dramas,  "Richard  the  Second," 
"Richard  the  Third,"  and  "Henry  the  Fourth,"  Part  I.,  in 
1597  and  1598,  without  knowing,  or  at  all  events  without 
informing  the  buyers,  that  they  were  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare"'s  earliest  comedy  (earliest  certainly  as  to  the  date 
when  it  was  published)  came  from  the  press  in  the  same  year 
as  his  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  Part  I.,  and  upon  the  title-page  his 
name  is  distinctly  printed.  It  was,  however,  by  another  printer 
and  for  another  stationer,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows : — 


PLEASANT 

Conceited  Coniedie 

CALLED, 

Loues  labors  lost. 

As  it  was  presented  before  her  Highnes 
this  last  Christmas. 

Newly  corrected  and  augmented 
B^  W.  Shahespere. 


Imprinted  at  London  by  W.  W. 

for  Cutbert  Burhy. 

1598. 

The  initials  W.  W.,  in  the  imprint,  were  most  likely  those 
of  William  Waterson ;  and  Cuthbert  Burby  was  the  bookseller 
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who  had  published  the  second  edition  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
in  1599.  As  far  as  we  know,  "Love's  Labours  Lost"  was 
not  reprinted  until  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623  ;  but  as  in 
1598  it  professes  to  have  been  "newly  corrected  and  aug- 
mented," we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  had  been 
printed  before,  although  no  copy  of  an  earlier  edition  has  ever 
been  heard  of.  The  impression  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  pub- 
lished by  Cuthbert  Burby  in  1599,  professes  also  to  have  been 
"  corrected,  augmented,  and  amended  ;"  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  had  been  so,  as  compared  with  the  edition  of  1597. 

We  now  come  to  the  year  1600,  when  no  fewer  than  six  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  came  from  the  presses  of  various  printers. 
We  shall  speak  of  them  in  succession,  beginning  with  "  Much 
ado  about  Nothing,"  the  original  title-page  of  the  only  4to. 
edition  of  which  is  in  this  form  : — 

Much  adoe  about 
Nothing. 

As  it  hath  been  sundrie  times  puhlikely 

acted  by  the  right  honourable,  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  seruants. 

Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 


LONDON 

Printed  by  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  and 

William  Aspley. 

1600. 

The  initials   V.  S.,  in  the  imprint,  are  those  of  Valentine 
Simmes  ;  and  here  we  find  Andrew  Wise,  the  stationer,  putting 

F  2 
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the  name  of  tlie  author  upon  the  title-page.  In  tlie  instance 
of  "  Much  ado  about  Nothing,"  he  omitted  the  hyphen  between 
Shake  and  speare,  which  liad  been  inserted  in  Wise's  second 
impressions  of  tlie  three  other  dramas  published  by  him : 
this  is  a  very  trifling  circumstance,  but,  in  connexion  with  the 
vexata  questio  of  the  spelling  of  our  great  dramatist's  name,  it 
may  just  deserve  remark.  Although  Cuthbert  Burby,  in 
1598,  had  spelt  it  Shakespere,  Wise  (or  Siinmes  for  Jiim)  con- 
tinued to  print  it  with  all  the  letters — Shakespeare. 

This  observation,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any  consequence,  applies 
to  three  of  the  other  plays  which  came  out  in  1600,  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and 
"  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth."  The  title-page  of 
the  first  of  these  is  thus  arranged  : — 

A 

Midsonimer  nights 
dreame. 

As  it  hath  heene  sundry  times  pnb- 

tickely  acted,  by  tlie  Right  honour a- 

ble,  the  Lord  Cliamberlaine  liis 

ser  Hants. 

Written  by  William  Shakespeare, 


^     Imprinted  at    London,   for   Thomas  Fisher,   and    are   to 

be  soulde  at  his  shoppe,  at  the  Signe  of  the  White  Hart, 

in  Fleetestreete.     1600. 

The  name  of  Thomas   Fisher  (whose  device  of  a  halcyon 
with  a  fish  in  its  mouth  occupies  the  centre  of  the  page)  is  here 
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for  the  first  time  couuected  with  the  works  of  our  great  drama- 
tist ;  and,  as  stationers  did  not  usually  employ  devices,  we  may 
presume,  perhaps,  that  he  was  both  the  printer  and  publisher. 
The  type  is  something  like  that  of  Creede,  but  Creede  was 
in  the  habit  of  putting  his  name  in  the  imprint  of  all  books  from 
his  press.  Fisher's  edition  was  regularly  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  which  was  not  the  case  with  an  impression  by  James 
Roberts,  which  came  out  in  the  same  year,  the  title-page  of 
which  I  subjoin. 

A 

Miclsommer  nights 
dreame. 

As  it  hath  beene  sundry  times  pub- 

likelij  acted^  by  the  Right  Honoura- 

ble,  the  Lord  Chainberlaiiie  his 

seruants. 

Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 


Printed  by  lames  Roberts.     1600. 

For  aught  that  appears,  Roberts  was  only  a  printer ;  and 
whether  his  edition  were  or  were  not  in  some  way  authorized, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  editors  of  the  folio  of  1623  adopted 
his  text,  and  inserted  some  of  his  blunders,  while  they  seem 
never  to  have  consulted  the  more  accurate  impression  Fisher 
had  put  forth.  Are  we  to  presume  that  the  edition  by  Roberts 
was  tliat  used  in  the  theatre  between  1600  and  1623  ?  Fisher's 
edition  did  not  make  its  appearance,  at  all  events,  until  October, 
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]  600,  because  in  that  month  it  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'"  Company ;  but  whether  Roberts's  edition  were 
earlier  in  the  year,  Ave  have  no  means  of  decidino;,  for  no 
memorandum  of  it  has  been  met  with  in  the  Registers. 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice ''  was  brought  out  under  very 
similar  circumstances :  there  were  two  editions  of  it  in  the 
same  year,  and  one  of  them  was  printed  by  Roberts,  and  had 
been  registered  by  him  at  Stationers'  Hall  two  years  anterior 
to  its  publication,  viz.,  on  the  22nd  July,  1598.  The  title- 
page  is  in  this  form,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  does  not 
mention  by  what  company  it  had  been  acted. 

THE 

EXCELLENT 

History  of  the  Mer- 
cliant  of  Venice. 

With   the  extreme   cruelty  of  Shylocke 

the  lew  towards  the  saide  Merchant,  in  cut- 

ting  a  iust pound  ofhisjiesh.     And  the  obtaining 

of  Portia,  by  the  clioyse  of 

three  caskets. 

Written  by  W.  Shakespeare 


Printed  by  /.  Roberts,  1600. 

When  Roberts  entered  the  play  at  Stationers'  Hall,  in  1598, 
a  proviso  was  added,  that  it  should  not  be  printed  by  him  "  or 
any  other  whatsoever,  without  license  first  had  fi'om  the  right 
honourable  the   Lord  Chamberlain,"  and  perhaps  the  delay 
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between  1598  and  1600  was  occasioned  by  an  objection  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  at  the  instance  of  his  players.  The  title- 
page  of  Roberts's  edition  says  nothing  of  the  company,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  with  the  title-page  of  the  other  impression 
of  the  same  year,  which  is  this  : 

The     most    excellent 

Historic  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice. 

With  the  extreame  crueltie  of  Shylocke  the  lewe 

towards  the  sayd  Merchant,  in  cutting  a  iust  pound 

of  his  flesh :  and  the  obtayning  of  Portia 

by  the  choyse  of  three 

chests. 

As  it  hath  beene  diuers  times  acted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  Seruants. 

Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 


AT    LONDON, 

Printed  by  I.   R.  for  Thomas  Heyes 

and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paules  Cliurch-yard,  at  the 

signe  of  the  Greene  Dragon. 

1600. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  time  the  name  of  Thomas  Heyes 
occurs  in  any  imprint  of  a  play  by  Shakespeare.  The  initials 
I.  R.  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  James  Roberts,  the  printer 
of  the  other  edition  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  but  the 
types    are   different,   and    it   has    been    conjectured    that   the 
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authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlaiu  for  printing  the  play  had 
been  obtained  between  1598,  the  year  of  Roberts's  entry,  and 
1  600,  when  it  was  entered  by  Heyes,  or  Haies,  as  the  name 
stands  in  the  Register.  If  Roberts  were  employed  by  Heyes 
to  print  one  edition  of  1600,  it  seems  inexplicable  how  it  hap- 
pens that  a  separate  impression,  with  the  imprint  "  Printed 
by  J.  Roberts,  1600,"  should  have  made  its  appearance  in  the 
same  year.  This  is  one  of  the  points  that  we  have  no  informa- 
tion to  enable  us  to  clear  up. 

Wise  and  Aspley  were  the  publishers  of  the  first  edition  of 
"  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,"  in  1600,  as  they 
had  been  of  "  Much  ado  about  Nothing,"  in  the  same  year : 
they  also  employed  the  same  printer,  V[alentine]  S[immes], 
as  will  be  seen  from  what  follows. 

THE 

Second     part     of    Henrie 

the  fourth,  continuing  to  his  death 

and  coronation  of  Henrie 

the  fift. 

With  the  humours  of  sir  lohn  Fal- 

staffe,  and  S7vaggering 

Pistoll. 

As  it  hath  been  suudrie  times  puhlikehj 

acted  by  the  right  honourable,  the  Lord 

Chamberlaine  his  seruants. 

Written  hy  William  f^hakespeare. 

LONDON 

Printed  by  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  and 

William  Aspley. 

I  600. 
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Tt  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  part  of  "  Henry  the 
Fourtli  "  is  not  so  called,  but  here  we  see  the  information,  that 
this  was  the  second  part,  made  obvious  at  the  top  of  the  title- 
page.  Wise  alone  was  the  publisher  of  the  first  part,  and  he 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  extraordinary  facilities  in  obtain- 
ing copies  of  popular  dramas  :  we  have  already  seen  four  by 
Shakespeare  issued  from  his  shop. 

Of  "  Henry  the  Fifth "  there  never  was  anything  like  an 
authentic  edition,  until  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623:  yet 
it  was  printed  at  least  three  times  previously  in  quarto  ;  and 
the  w'onder  seems  to  be  that,  considering  the  popularity  of 
the  "  Chronicle  History,"  as  it  was  called,  the  public  should 
have  been  satisfied  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  such 
a  meagre  and  mangled  performance  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
quartos  of  1600, 1602,  and  1608.  The  title-page  of  the  earliest 
quarto  is  this : — 

THE 
C  11  O  N  I  C  L  E 

History  of  Henry  the  fift, 

With  his  battel!  fought  at  A(/ifi  Court  in 

France.     Togither  with  Aimtient 

Pistoll. 

As  it  hath  bene  sundri/  times  play d  by  the  Right  honorable 
the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  seruants. 


LONDON 

Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  for  Tho.  Milling- 
ton,  and   John   Busby.     And  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  house  in  Carter  Lane,  next 
the  Powle  head.      J  600. 
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"  Henry  the  Fifth"  appears  to  have  been  a  play  to  which 
additions  were  made  by  the  author  subsequent  to  its  original 
production  on  the  stage ;  so  that,  had  the  quarto  of  1600  been 
even  authorized  by  the  company,  (which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  case)  it  would  not  have  appeared  there  as  it 
stands  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

Of  "  Titus  Adronicus,''''  which  also  was  published  in  1600, 
(Malone  and  Steevens  knew  of  no  edition  prior  to  that  of  1611) 
there  is  little  to  be  said,  but  that  it  was  the  speculation  of  a 
well-known  stationer,  although  his  name  has  not  before  occurred 
in  connexion  with  Shakespeare.  The  title-page  is  this  ;  and  it 
will  be  remarked  that  it  mentions  various  other  companies,  as 
the  performers  of  the  tragedy,  besides  the  players  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The  most  lamenta- 
ble Romaine  Tragedie  of  Titus 
Andronicus. 

As   it  hath   sundry  times  beene  playde  by  the 

Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Pembrooke,  the 

Earle  of  Darbie,  the  Earle  of  Sussex,  and  the 

Lorde  Ohamberlaine  theyr 

Seruants. 


AT     LONDON 

Printed  by  J.  R.  for  Edward  White 

and  are  to  bee  solde  at  his  shoppe,  at  the  little 

North  doore  of  Paules,  at  the  signe  of 

the  Gun.     1600. 

L  R.  may  have  been,  and  most  likely  Avas,  James  Roberts, 
whose  name  as  a  printer  has  been  mentioned  several  times 
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already.     Edward  White  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  edition 
of  "  Titus  and  Adronicus  "  in  1611. 

John  Busby  was  a  stationer,  who  had  been  partner  with 
Milliugton  in  the  publication  of  the  surreptitious  copy  of 
"Henry  the  Fifth,"  16C0;  and  in  1601-2  he  seems  to  have 
become  possessed  of  an  equally  imperfect  and  mangled  manu- 
script of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  he  assigned 
to  Arthur  Johnson.  It  was  printed  for  him  by  T[homas] 
Cfreede],  came  out  in  4to.,  with  the  date  of  1602,  as  may  be 
what  follows. 

A 

Most    pleasaimt    and 

excellent  conceited  Co- 

niedie,  of  Syr  lohn  Falstaffe,  aud  the 
merrie  Wines  of  Windsor. 

Entermixed  with  sundrie 

variable  and  pleasing  humors,   of  Syr  Hugh 

the  Welch  Knight,  Justice  Shallow^  and  his 

wise  Cousin  M.  Slender. 

With  the  swaggering  vaine  of  Auncient 
Pistoll,  and  Corporall  Nym. 

By  William  Shakespeare. 

As  it  hath  beuc  diuers  times  Acted  by  the  right  Honorable 

my  Lord  Chamberlaines  seruants.     Both  before  her 

Maiestie,  and  else-where. 


LONDON 

Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Arthur  Johnson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 

his  shop  in  Powles  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the 

Flower  de  Leuse  and  the  Crowne. 

1602. 
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The  quarto  of  1619,  also  published  by  Arthur  Johnson,  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  quarto  of  1 602,  with  all  its  blunders 
and  some  additions. 

The  earliest  quarto  impression  of  "  Hamlet "  bears  date  in 
1603,  and  that,  like  "Henry  the  Fifth"  and  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  was  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  tragedy  then  in  a 
course  of  performance  by  the  King's  Players,  as  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  theatrical  servants  were  called  after  May,  1 603  : 
only  a  single  copy  of  this  impression  has  been  preserved.  The 
first  leaf  reads  thus  : — 

THE 

Tragicall     Historic    of 
HAMLET 

Frince  of  Demnarke. 

By  William  Shake-speare. 

As  it  hath  beene  diuerse  times  acted  by  his  Highnesse  ser- 
uants  in  the  Cittie  of  London  :  as  also  in  the  two  V- 
niuersities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  else-where. 


At  London  printed  for  N.  L.  and  John  Trundell. 
1 603. 

John  Trundell,  or  Trundle,  was  a  well-known  publisher  of 
ballads,  chap-books,  and  ephemeral  tracts,  who  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  mention  the  place  where  he  carried  on  business. 
M.  L.  was  Nicholas  Ling,  who  was  a  printer,  and  whose  device 
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precedes  the  imprint.  How  Trundell  became  owner  of  the 
surreptitious  manuscript  can  only  be  conjectured :  probably 
some  needy  person,  who  had  made  notes  of  the  play  at  the 
theatre,  offered  it  to  him,  and  hence  its  publication  in  1603; 
but  in  the  next  year  came  out  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  per- 
formance, obviously  from  a  playhouse  MS.,  and  perhaps 
intended  to  supersede  TrundelFs  most  faulty  impression.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  in  1603  the  hyphen  was  again  introduced 
into  the  name  of  our  great  poet,  but  it  was  omitted  in  1604, 
when  something  like  an  authorized  edition  of  the  tragedy  was 
published,  bearing  the  subsequent  title: — 

THE 

Tragicall     Historic     of 

HAMLET, 

Prince  of  Denmarke. 

By  William  Shakespeare. 

Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  almost  as  much 
againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and  perfect 
Coppie. 

AT.     L  0  N  D  O  N, 

Printed  by  I.  R.  for  N.  L.  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 

shoppe  vnder  Saint  Dunstons  Church  in 

Fleetstreet.     1604. 

I.  R.  in  the  imprint  may  have  been,  as  before,  James 
Roberts,  and  the  device  of  Nicholas  Lino-  is  inserted  on  the 
title-page.  The  words  "  enlarged  to  almost  as  nmch  again  as 
it  was,  according  to  the  true  and  perfect  copy,"  are  evidently 
very  important.  James  Roberts  had  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  "  The  Revenge  of  Hamlet,"  in  July,  1602,  and  this  was 
doubtless  the  tragedy,  as  published  in  1604. 
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It  deserves  remark,  although  it  has  not  hitherto  received  it, 
that  according  to  "  Henslowe's  Diary,"  (as  printed  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society)  p.  224,  Henry  Chettle  received  twenty 
shillings  on  7th  July,  1602,  in  part  payment  for  a  drama  called 
'"  A  Danish  Tragedy,"  which  in  point  of  date  was  just  anterior 
to  the  entry  in  the  Stationers''  books,  by  Roberts,  of  "  The 
Revenge  of  Hamlet." 

In  the  interval  between  1604  and  1608  it  is  not  known  that 
anything  by  our  great  dramatist  was  printed,  but  in  1608  came 
out  no  fewer  than  three  impressions  of  his  "  King  Lear." 
They  were  all  published  by  Nathaniel  Butter,  and,  as  they 
follow  each  other  very  accurately  as  regards  the  title-pages,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  insert  more  than  one  of  them. 

M.  William   Shak-speare  : 
HIS 

True  Chronicle  Historie  of  the  hfe  and 

death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three 

Daughters. 

With  the  vnfortunate  life  of  Edgar,  sonne 

and  heire  to  the  Earle  of  Gloster,  and  his 

sullen  and  assumed  humor  of 

Tom  of  Bedlam : 

As  it  icas  played  before  the  Kings  Maiestie  at  Whitehall  vpon 
S.  Stephans  night  in  Christmas  Hollidayes. 

By  his  Maiesties  seruants  playing  vsually  at  the  Gloabe 
on  the  Bancke-side. 

LONDON, 

Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls 

Church-yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Pide  Bull  neere 

St.  Austins  Gate.      1608. 
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The  only  differences  in  the  title-pages  of  the  two  other  edi- 
tions of  1 608  are,  that  the  name  of  the  author  (rendered  so  un- 
usually obvious)  is  spelt  William  Shake-speare,  and  that  the 
imprint  is  only  "Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter.  1608."  By 
whom  the  impressions  were  made  we  have  no  information,  but, 
according  to  the  books  of  the  Stationers"*  Company,  Busby  was 
to  have  had  some  interest  with  Butter  in  the  publication  :  they 
entered  the  play  jointly  on  26th  November,  1607. 

There  remain  three  more  quartos  to  be  noticed,  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  "  Pericles,"  and  "  Othello  :  "  the  two  first  were 
printed  with  the  date  of  1 609 ;  and  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  was 
issued  in  that  year  with  two  distinct  title-pages,  varying  mate- 
rially :  the  body  of  the  play  varies  immaterially,  being  in 
fact  the  same  impression,  with  one  or  two  literal  changes.  We 
shall  insert  both  title-pages,  first  giving  that  which  seems  to 
have  been  printed  for  the  play  before  "  the  famous  history " 
had  been  brought  out  at  the  Globe  theatre. 

THE 

Famous   Historic   of 
Troylus  and  Cresseicl. 

Ea!cellently  expressing  the  beginning 

of  their  loues,  with  the  conceited  wooing 

of  Pandarus  Prince  of  Licia. 

Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 


LONDON 

Imprinted  by  G.  Eld  for  H.  Bonian  and  H.  Walley,  and 

are  to  be  sold  at  the  spred  Eagle  in  Paules 

Ohurch-yeard,  ouer  against  the 

great  North  doore. 

1609. 
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Here  we  see  that  the  drama  is  called  a  "  famous  history," 
but  no  information  is  supplied,  or  could  be  supplied,  as  to  the 
acting  of  the  play,  because  probably  it  had  not  then  been  per- 
formed, Bonian  and  AV alley,  the  publishers,  having  obtained 
a  manuscript  before  the  play  was  brought  upon  the  stage. 
Soon  afterwards,  "  Troilus  and  Cressida"  was  represented  at 
the  Globe,  and  then  the  publishers  seem  to  have  caused  a  new 
title-page  to  be  printed,  containing  a  statement  of  that  ftict,  and 
omitting  an  explanatory  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  preliminary 
epithet  '•  famous,"  not  then  required  in  consequence  of  the 
popularity  of  the  "  history  "  with  lai'ge  audiences. 

THE 

Historic  of  Troy  1  us 

and  Cresseida. 

As  it  was  acted  by  the  Kings  Maiesties 
seruants  at  the  Globe. 

Written  hy  AVilliam  Sliakespeai-e. 


LONDON 

Imprintfd  by  G.  Eld  for  R.  Bonian  and  H.  IVallei/,  and 

are  to  be  sold  at  the  spred  Eagle  in  Paules 

Church-yeard,  ouer  against  the 

great  North  doore. 

1609. 

It  M'as  no  longer  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  what  was 
the  subject  of  the  story,  "  excellently  expressing,"  &,c.,  as  in 
the  former  title-page,  because,  when  this  second  title-page  was 
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struck  off,  the  nature  of  the  play,  in  a  course  of  daily  perform- 
ance at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  was  well  known.  G.  Eld, 
R.  Boniau,  and  H.  Walley,  are  new  names  as  regards  the 
printing  and  publication  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  "  the  putter-forth "  of 
"  Pericles  "  in  the  same  year — Henry  Gosson  ;  who  was  most 
likely  related  to  Stephen  Gosson,  the  early  and  resolute  enemy 
of  theatrical  representations.  Henry  Gosson  subsequently  be- 
came more  celebrated  as  a  publisher  of  ballads  than  of  plays  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  resolved,  in  the  instance  of  "  Pericles,"  to 
render  the  title-page  as  attractive  and  explanatory  as  possible. 

THE    LATE 
And  much  admired  Play, 

Called 

Pericles,   Prince 
of  Tyre. 

With  the  true  relation  of  the  whole  Historie, 

aduentures,  and  fortunes  of  the  said  Prince: 

As  also 

The  no  lesse  strange,  and  worthy  accidents 

in  the  Birth  and  Life,  of  his  Daughter 

MARIANA. 

As  it  hath  been  diners  and  sundry  times  acted  by 

his  Maiesties  Seruants,  at  the  Globe  on 

the  Banck-side. 

By  William  Shakespeare. 

Imprinted  at  London  for  Henry  Gosson^  and  are 

to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne  in 

Pater-noster  row,  &c. 

1G09. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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What  is  chiefly  remarkable  is  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  name  of  Shakespeare  is  made  obvious  on  the  title-page, 
by  printing  it  in  very  distinct  type,  and  by  separating  the 
Christian  from  the  sirname  by  two  ivy-leaves,  which  mo- 
dern typography  will  not  afford.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
"  Pericles  "  was  produced  early  in  1608,  and,  in  anticipation  of 
printing  it,  Edward  Blount  entered  it  at  Stationers'  Hall  on 
20th  May  in  that  year.  We  know  not  how  the  right  (if  such  it 
were)  to  publish  it  was  transferred  from  Blount  to  Gosson  ;  and 
Nathaniel  Butter  procured  a  novel  to  be  printed,  founded  upon 
the  play,  a  year  before  Gossou's  edition  came  out. 

The  last  of  Shakespeare"'s  dramas  printed  in  4to.,  before  the 
publication  of  the  folio  of  1623,  is  "  Othello:"  in  fact,  it  bears 
date  in  the  same  year  as  one  existing  copy  of  the  folio,  as 
may  be  seen  hereunder  : — 

THE 
Tragoedy  of  Othello^ 

The  Moore  of  Venice. 

As  it  hath  beene  diuerse  times  acted  at  the 

Globe,  and  at  the  Black-Friers,  by 

his  Maiesties  Seriiants. 

Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 


LONDON, 

Printed  by  N.  0.  for  Thomas  Walkley^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop,  at  the  Eagle  and  Child,  in  Brittans  Bursse. 
1622. 
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"Otliello"  being  in  existence  in  1602,  we  might  wonder 
that  it  did  not  sooner  find  its  way  to  the  press,  did  we  not 
know  that  eighteen  other  dramas,  nearly  all  equally  popular, 
by  some  means  escaped  printing,  until  the  publication  of  the 
folio  of  1623.  We  may  thus  judge  of  the  extent  of  our  obli- 
gations to  Shakespeare''s  "  pious  fellows,"  Heminge  and  Con- 
dell,  without  whose  instrumentality  we  should  probably  have 
lost  the  larger,  if  not  the  better  half  of  what  was  written  by 
our  great  dramatist. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  more  about  the 
quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays :  I  only  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  that  I  have  said  too  much.  The  fact  is, 
that  nobody  has  before  treated  of  the  subject  at  all  systemati- 
cally; and,  although  the  literal  wording  of  the  old  title-pages  is 
contained  (and  for  the  first  time)  in  my  edition  of  "  Shake- 
speare's Works,"  8  vols.,  8vo.,  1842-4,  it  was  impossible  there 
to  give  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  "fore-fi-onts"  of  the  old 
copies.  This  has  now  been  accomplished,  as  nearly  as  modern 
typography  would  allow.  For  a  future  volume  of  "  The 
Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,"  I  propose  to  send  some 
account  of  the  progressive  and  comparative  value  of  the  quartos 
during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  with  a  statement  of  the 
depositories,  public  or  private,  where  any  of  them  are  pre- 
served. I  shall  append  some  new  facts  connected  with  the 
folio  editions  in  1623,  1632,  1664,  and  1685,  with  the  prices 
for  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  sold,  and  the  num- 
ber of  copies  in  the  hands  of  collectors,  or  in  our  public  libraries. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 
Kensing-ton,  10th  March,  1847. 
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Art.   XI.  —  Notes   on    Old    Plays  hy   Bale^  Marston,   and 
Shakespeare. 

In  the  hope  that  a  few  observations  on  our  ancient  drama- 
tists, not  particularly  Shakespeare,  may  not  be  unacceptable,  I 
beg  leave  to  fonvard  these  remarks.  Should  they  be  thought 
worthy  of  admission  among  the  Papers  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  I  shall  feel  much  gratified;  and  if  it  should  be  dis- 
covered that  the  first  two  are  "  conveyed"  from  the  "European 
Magazine,  I  must,  in  self-defence,  reply  that  I  communicated 
them  to  that  work  in  1812  and  1813.  Having  found  them  lie 
in  ignoble  obscurity  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  I  wish  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  enviable  notoriety  by  embalming  them  in 
the  miscellaneous  Papers  of  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  i.,  p.  40,  "  God's  Promises.'' — 
"  O  perfyght  keye  of  David,  and  hygh  scepture  of  the  kyn- 
dred  of  Jacob,  whych  openest  and  no  man  speareth,'  thu 
speakcst  [r,  spearest]  and  no  man  openeth." 

I  allow  that  "  to  spere ""  is  frequently  used,  especially  by 
the  Scots,  in  the  sense  of  to  ask  or  to  inquire  (See  Jamieson's 
Diet,  and  Chalmers''  Gloss,  to  Sir  D.  Lyndsay)  ;  but  in  the 
present  passage  the  word  comes  fi'om  the  old  verb  "  to  sperre," 
i.e.,  to  shut^  or  fasten.  (See  Tyrwhitt's  Glos.  to  Chaucer.) 
This  is  not  only  proved  by  the  antithesis  in  the  above  extract, 
but  from  the  Antiphona  itself,  which  Bishop  Bale  quotes,  viz. : 
"O  Clavis  David,  et  sceptrum  domus  Israel:  qui  aperis,  et 
nemo  claudit :  et  claudis,  et  nemo  aperit,"  (Brev.  Rom.  Pars 
Hiem.,  p.  203)  and  from  the  passage  in  the  Revelations,  from 

'  "i.e  ,  asketh,  inquireth."  Quotations  are  adduced  from  Chaucer  and 
Gawin  Douglas  to  conlirni  the  explanation.  It  is  strange  that  Nares, 
under  "  To  spere,"  should  bring  forward  this  passage  alone  to  show  that 
it  here  means  "To  ask,"  which  it  certainlv  does  not. 
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whence  part  of  the  ahove  Antiphona  is  taken — "He  that  hath 
tlip  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth  :  and 
shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth.'''' — Rev.,  iii,,  7. 

JSIarston  and  Webster's  "  The  Malcontent,""  Dodsley's  0.  P., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  15,  Webster\s  Works  by  Dyce,  vol.  iv.,  p.  \Q,  "  The 
Induction." 

"  Sinkloic.  I  durst  lay  four  of  mine  ears  the  play  is  not  so 
well  acted  as  it  hath  been. 

"  Henry  Condell.  O  !  no,  sir,  nothing.  Ad Parmenonis  suem.'''' 

To  this,  "  Puck,"  (G-.  Steevens)  who  cared  not  what  literary 
forgery  he  committed,  so  he  could  but  "  beguile"  another,  sub- 
joins the  following  note,  falsifying  the  passage  to  make  it  suit 
his  purpose:  "Summum  suein  Parmenonem  impertit  Gnatho." 
— Terent.  Eunuch.  Mr.  Dyce  is  too  honest  to  let  the  falsifi- 
cation pass,  but  merely  asks,  "  Did  the  author  intend  a  mis- 
quotation here  V 

'^ Nihil  ad  Parmenonis  suem''''  is  a  proverb  directed  against 
those  who,  from  prejudice  or  prepossession,  pass  a  hasty  judg- 
ment, without  having  any  good  grounds  on  which  to  found 
their  decision.  Pha?drus,  without  mentioning  the  name  of 
Parmeno,  has  turned  the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb into  a  fable ;   "  Fab.,  1.  v.,  f.  v. 

The  following  extract  from  Plutarch,  ''  in  the  very  words  of 
Creech,"  would  have  suited  the  aunotator\s  purpose  somewhat 
better  than  the  fabricated  quotation  from  Terence  :  "  For  upon 
what  other  account  should  men  be  moved  to  admire  Parmeno  s 
sotc  so  much  as  to  pass  it  into  a  proverb  ?  Yet  "'tis  reported, 
that  Parmeno  being  very  famous  for  imitating  the  grunting  of 
a  pig,  some  endeavoured  to  rival  and  outdo  him.  And  when 
the  hearers,  being  prejudiced,  cried  out,  '  Very  well,  indeed, 
but  nothing  comparable  to  Parmeno''s  soti\''  one  took  a  pig 
under  his  arm,  and  came  upon  the  stage  ;  and  when,  tho'  they 
heard  the  very  pig,  they  still  continued,  '  This  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  Parnieno''s  sow,''  he  threw  his  pig  amongst  them,  to 
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shew  that  they  judged  according  to  opinion  and  not  truth." — 
Plutarch.     Sympos,  \\h.  v.,  prob.  i. 

"As  You  Like  It,"  act  ii.,  Jaques''s  song.  — "  Ducdame, 
ducdame,  ducdame." 

I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this  controverted  passage,  (Turpe 
est  difficiles  habere  nugas,  Et  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum !) 
which  I  believe  to  be  merely  an  unmeaning  burdeti  like  "  trolly 
lolly,"  "  down-a-down,"  "  skerry  merry,"  and  such  stuff.  But 
I  would  fain  suggest,  whether  there  be  not  some  connexion 
(though  I  cannot  distinctly  trace  it)  between  these  words  and 
that  which  I  am  going  to  adduce.  In  Stanyhursfs  Dedication 
to  the  Lord  Baron  of  Dunsanie,  of  his  Translation  of  the  First 
Fovre  Bookes  of  YirgiPs  ^neis,  there  occurs,  sub  finem,  this 
passage :  "  The  readiest  way  therefore  to  flap  these  droanes 
from  the  sweete  senting  hiues  of  Poetrye,  is  for  the  learned 
to  applie  them  selues  wholly  (if  they  bee  delighted  with  that 
veine)  to  the  true  making  of  verses  in  suche  wise  as  the  Greekes 
and  Latines,  the  fathers  of  knowledge,  haue  done  ;  and  to 
leaue  to  these  doltishe  coistrels  their  rude  rythming  and  hal- 
ducJcetome  ballads," 

I  am  confident  that  balducJcetome,  in  an  opprobri(jus  sense, 
(j.  d.,  trashy,  ribald,  occurs  in  Holinshed;  but  I  have  unfor- 
tunately mislaid  my  quotation  and  reference.  Having  in  vain 
skimmed  over  one  volume,  in  hope  of  retrieving  the  passage, 
"  I  give  it  up :"  to  take  the  other  five  in  hand  would  not  be 
tanti. 

L.  S. 

April  2b'th,  1847. 
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Art,  XII. — Accounts  of  Performances  and  Revels  at  Court  in 
the  rei(jn  of  Henri/  VIII. 

Concluding  that  any  early  details  of  court  masques,  dis- 
guisings,  and  revels,  will  fall  within  the  objects  of  the  Shake- 
speare Society,  and  be  adapted  for  publication  in  its  "  Papers," 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  stage,  I  send  you  a  few 
memoranda  made  by  me,  some  years  ago,  ft-om  the  original 
documents,  then  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster,  but 
now,  I  apprehend,  removed  from  that  depository.  Whether 
M  r.  Collier  ever  saw  them,  I  know  not ;  but  perhaps  I  may 
presume  a  negative,  because  I  find  no  notice  of  them  in  his 
"  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage."  He 
has  mentioned  and  made  extracts  from  other  documents  of  the 
same  kind,  but  not  from  these,  and  possibly  their  existence 
had  not  been  ascertained  when  he  collected  the  materials  for 
his  volumes. 

The  first  relates  to  the  very  beoinnino;  of  the  reio'n  of 
Henry  VIII.,  about  nine  months  after  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  fair  copy  made  out  fi-om  the  rough  draft 
of  Richard  Cibson,  who  held  the  office  of  yeoman-tailor,  and 
was  immediately  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  all  the 
dresses,  both  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  performed: 
it  ends  with  these  words,  "  Thus  endeth  all  the  besenes  done 
by  me,  Rychard  Gybson,  the  furst  yeere  of  the  Kynges 
Reyne." 

It  applies  in  part  to  the  18th  January,  1509-10,  when  "in 
the  Quenys  chamber  at  Westminster "  were  exhibited  some 
revels,  as  the  account  expresses  it,  "  for  a  gladnes  to  the 
Quenys  grace,  there  were  xij  parsons  [not,  of  course,  meaning 
clergymen,  but  persons]  dysgysed,  that  is  to  weete,  [wit]  xj  in 
mens  apparell,  and  oou  yn  wonuuis."     The  nature  of  the  show 
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is  nowhere  even  hinted  at,  but  the  expense  must  have  been 
very  considerable,  as  the  dresses  were  composed  of  the  most 
costly  materials.  The  Queen  was  of  course  Katheriue  of 
Arragon.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  King  was  himself  a  per- 
former, but  he  is  not  specially  mentioned. 

Fresh  revels  were  ordered  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  28th  of 
February  following ;  and  here  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Gibson 
that  "  the  dysguysyng  was  had  and  made  by  the  advyse  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex ;"  but  why,  or  on  what  occasion  he  ad- 
vised it,  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  The  Earl  of  Essex  at  this 
date  was  Henry  Bourchier,  who  had  come  to  the  title  in 
1483,  and  who  died  in  1589,  when,  as  is  very  well  known, 
the  peerage  became  extinct,  and  it  was  conferred  upon  Crom- 
well. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  father,  Henry  of  Bourchier, 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  encourager  of  early  dramatic 
performances,  and  he  was  one  of  the  veiy  first  of  our  nobility 
who  had  a  company  of  players  in  his  pay  and  service. 

On  the  28th  February  the  court  preparations  seem  to  have 
been  on  a  much  more  extensive  and  expensive  scale,  for,  in- 
stead of  twelve,  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  personages  wore  en- 
ii-a^ed  in  the  revels.     Gibson  thus  "ives  the  enumeration: — 

"  Sum  of  personagys  in  this  Revell,  of  Lurdys 

and  gentylmen    ,.  xxij 

Of  Ladys     v j 

Of  M ynstrells vj 

Summa  totalis  xxxiiij  personagys." 

Tiie  names  of  none  of  the  "lords  and  gentlemen"  are  sup- 
plied, but  among  the  "ladies,"  Mrs.  Knevett  and  Mrs.  JNIargaret 
Bryan  are  particularized.  The  "  Disguisyng  "  took  place  in 
the  Parliament  Chamber  at  AVestminster,  and  upon  this  occa- 
sion it  is  quite  clear  tliat  Henry  YIII.  was  a  principal  per- 
former, for  cloili  of  gold  is  charged  for  doublets  for  the  King's 
Grace,  for  the   E;!rl  of  Essex,  Sir  Harry  Staflbrthe,  Sir 
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Knevett,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Master  Edward  Knevett. 
This  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  who,  twelve 
years  afterwards,  was  attainted,  and  lost  his  honours  and  his 
head.  The  six  ladies,  we  are  told  in  the  account,  had  "  kirtles 
of  blue  satin "  and  "  fjarments  of  stranije  device,"  which 
strange  device,  we  afterwards  learn,  was  of  "  Morvans,"  or 
JNIoorish  fashion,  so  that  the  six  ladies  of  the  court  figured  as 
so  many  female  blackamoors. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Earl  of  Hastings  (whose  father,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  had  been  beheaded  in  1483)  was  provided 
Avith  "  a  pair  of  shoes  "  for  the  occasion;  and  in  another  part 
of  the  document  we  find  that  other  peers  who  danced  were 
furnished  with  the  same  part  of  dress  at  the  public  expense. 
However,  some  spirit  of  economy  was  displayed,  because 
"  Harry  Wentworth,"  who  acted  as  temporary  ISIaster  of  the 
Revels,  2:ave  Gibson  several  old  dresses  "  out  of  the  Kin2'"'s 
store,"  which  were  to  be  altered  and  applied  according  to  the 
best  skill  of  the  yeoman-tailor.  The  minstrels  were  clothed 
in  "  Jackets  of  Satin  of  Bregs,"  a  material  I  do  not  under- 
stand, unless  it  mean  satin  of  Brus-es  :  we  hear  also  of  "  tinsel 
of  Bregs,"  which  was  used  on  the  garments  of  Sir  Edward 
Haward,  "  that  bare  the  keyes  before  the  mummers."  In 
what  way  these  keys  were  employed,  or  what  they  indicated, 
we  can  only  guess,  for  the  account  affords  us  no  sort  of  ex- 
planation. A  number  of  the  persons  engaged  had  Turkish 
dresses. 

A  profusion  of  gold  seems  to  have  been  employed,  and 
Robert  Amadas,  the  King''s  jeweller,  furnished  sheafs  of  arrows 
and  "  live  hundred  and  ninety  pieces  in  gold,"  perhaps  cloth 
of  gold,  as  well  as  forty-five  "  payers  of  roosys  of  gold  ena- 
melled," and  a  large  quantity  of  "  gold  in  bolyon." 

The  sum  expended  on  these  occasions  is  not  given  at  the 
end  of  the  document ;  but  Mr.  Collier  informs  us,  (vol.  i., 
p.  60)  fi'om  papers  he  had  seen,  that  the  cost  of  revels  at  Court 
durinir  the  feast   of  Cliristiiia>-.  loOH-lO,  in  "ohl  i>late,  silks. 
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and  apparell  only,  \vii«  nearly  =£^600,  not  far  short  of  as  many 
thousands  in  money  of  the  present  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
document  we  read,  "  Thus  end  the  Revels  of  the  fyrst  yei-e  ;" 
but  in  addition  Gribson  was  required,  on  the  17th  of  March,  to 
provide  a  garment  "  of  purpul  velvet  for  hys  Grace  for  the 
running  at  the  ryng." 

In  Gibson''s  accounts  of  the  next  year  we  meet  with  a 
remarkable  memorandum  in  no  way  connected  with  his  pecu- 
liar duties :   it  is  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Ephepany,  the  nyght,  the  secound  yere  he  (!)  dd.  [deli- 
vered] the  Quynes  Graces  in  her  chambyr  of  a  Pryns,  whos 
sowll  ys  among  the  holy  Innocents."" 

This  of  course  refers  to  the  birth  of  Henry,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Kin"'  and  Katherine  of  Arragon  ;  but  Stow  tells  us  that 
the  child  was  born,  not  on  Epiphany  at  night,  which  of  course 
was  January  6th,  1510-11,  but  "on  new-years  day;"  and  he 
adds  that  the  Prince  lived  until  23rd  February  following. 
Gibson''s  account,  it  should  be  mentioned,  bears  date  on  the 
15th  November,  Ions:  after  the  death  of  the  Prince.  How  he 
came  to  insert  a  notice  of  this  historical  event,  so  much  out  of 
place,  is  no  where  explained. 

Disguisings  were  held  this  year  on  the  8th  of  November  at 
Richmond ;  and  on  this  occasion,  as  on  the  last,  thirty-four 
"  Lords,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  and  Minstrells,"  figured, 
and  some  of  the  male  masqueraders  wore  "  Almayne  Dobletts," 
a  species  of  dress  derived  of  course  from  Germany.  One  of  the 
items  is  for  a  bonnet  for  a  lady  :  "  whiclie  lady  was  the  Prynces 
of  Castell  [Castillej."  "  Mastres  Knevett"  and  "  Mastres 
Margaret  Bryan  "  were  again  in  requisition  among  the  female 
dancers. 

On  the  loth  of  November  following,  some  kind  of  dramatic 
entertainment  was  performed  at  Court,  and  Gibson  delivered 
to  John  English,  "by  the  Kynges  commandement,  for  to  play 
bcfoor  the  Kynges  Grace,  as  by  by  11  appercth,  iiij  ladyes  gar- 
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ments  of  sateii  of  Bregs  of  the  fyrst  sort."  Thus  we  see  that 
the  play  represented  under  the  direction  of  John  English, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  interlude  players  of  Henry  VII., 
and  continued  in  the  same  capacity  with  his  son,  had  four 
parts  for  ladies  in  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  four  dresses  for  men  actors  were  delivered  out  of  the 
king's  store. 

These  particulars  are  followed  by  some  undated  details,  (at 
least,  my  memorandum  has  no  date)  devised  by  "  Master 
Harry  Gyllfurth,*'"'  (Sir  Henry  Guildford)  which  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  a  "  Morryshe  Dance,"  or  morris-dance,  by 
the  King's  henchmen,  who  came  out  of  an  artificial  hill  on 
the  top  of  which  was  "a  goldyn  stoke,  branchyd  with  roses, 
and  pomgarnats  [pomegranates]  crowned." 

On  the  12th  of  February  there  were  farther  revels  at 
"Whitehall,  and  in  the  account  furnished  by  Gibson  we  have 
a  very  curious  description  of  an  artificial  forest,  which  had 
been  made  "  within  the  house  of  the  Blackfriars  at  Ludgate," 
and  which  is  thus  described :  "  The  forest  was  xxvj  feet  long 
and  xvj  foot  brode,  and  in  the  haythe  ix  foot  of  assyez,  whiche 
forest  was  garnechyd  with  trees  and  bows  artyfycyall,  as  haw- 
thornes,  okes,  mapylls,  hasylls,  byrches,  fern,  broom,  fyrs ; 
with  beasts  and  by rds  in  bosyd  (embosched  ?)  of  sundry  facyon, 
with  forsters  sytting  and  going  on  the  top  of  the  same :  and  a 
kastell  in  the  sayd  forest  with  a  maydyn  syttyng  thereby  with 
a  gai'land,  and  a  lyon  of  gret  statyer  and  bygnes,  with  an  antlope 
of  lyke  proporcyon  after  hys  kynd,  drawyng  the  sayd  pagent 
or  forest,  with  men  in  woodwys  [woodwise]  apparell,  and  ij 
maydyns  syttyng  on  the  sayd  ij  beasts :  in  the  whiche  forest 
were  iiij  men  of  arms  rydyng,  that  yssoud  out  at  a  tyme 
apoynted." 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  so  many  objects  could  be 
crowded  into  a  space  of  only  twenty-six  feet  by  sixteen.  It 
seems  that  the  revels  continued  for  two  days,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  entertainment  was  a  dis^fuisina'  of  twelve  lords 
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and  ladies  and  eight  minstrels.  A  singular  item  of  expense 
was  "  a  standish  for  the  Subdean,"  wliich  was  placed  upon  a 
desk  at  the  foot  of  the  pageant,  or  artificial  forest.  William 
Cornish,  who  had  "  a  playing  gown,"  was  the  leader  of  the 
minstrels ;  and  we  are  also  informed  that  "■  Master  Bryan  had 
a  playing  gown,"  as  if  he  had  been  a  performer  in  the  dra- 
matic portion  of  the  entertainment.  It  ought  also  to  be  stated 
that  "  Master  Sub-dean"  was  dressed  in  a  garment  of  "  blue 
damask  set  with  winged  faces,"  meaning  probably  the  heads 
of  cherubs,  appropriate  to  his  clerical  profession. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  circumstances  in  the  revels  of 
15th  November  is,  that  a  professed  fool  was  one  of  the  per- 
formers ;  for  Gibson  charges  a  halfpenny  for  "  a  turnyd  ladyll 
spent  for  the  foole  :"  he  had  likewise  a  new  coat  for  tlie  occa- 
sion, and  clearly  belonged  to  the  morris-dance  which  was  pre- 
sented before  the  King.  "  The  foole  (we  are  informed)  had  on 
his  leo-2:es  and  armvs  nine  dozen  belles  :  the  whvte  Knyght 
had  nine  dozen  belles,"  and  the  black  and  green  knights 
the  same  number,  but  in  what  way  any  of  the  knights  were 
concerned  in  the  morris-dance  is  not  stated,  and  with  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  on  such  matters  we  cannot  conjecture. 

During  the  show,  or  part  of  it,  when  the  King  was  not  en- 
gaged as  a  performer,  he  sat  in  "a  pavilion  of  blue  velvet  with 
a  fringe  of  Venice  silk." 

A  singular  custom  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  docu- 
ment, viz.,  that  the  King^s  guard,  "  and  other  gentlemen,"  had 
tlie  privilege  by  any  means  of  getting  possession  of  whatever 
tliey  could,  that  had  belonged  to  the  furniture  of  the  royal  revels. 
The  consequence  was  that,  when  the  show  was  at  an  end,  they 
fell  upon  the  artificial  forest  and  tore  it  all  to  pieces  ;  so  that 
tlie  bare  timber-work  alone  remained.  Gibson  adds  that  two 
of  the  poor  men,  who  had  been  appointed  to  keep  the  forest, 
had  their  heads  broken,  and  that  others  escaped  with  difiiculty. 
On  tlie  next  day  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  pavilions,  and 
four  of  them  were  saved  after  a  considerable  struggle. 
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If  the  Council  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  think  these  new 
particulars  worth  printing,  thev  are  quite  at  their  service.  To 
me,  for  many  reasons,  they  appear  exceedinoly  curious  :  my 
notes,  I  should  observe,  were  made  at  the  Chapter  House  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Cayley. 

Should  these  particulars  meet  with  insertion,  I  shall  be 
tempted  on  a  future  occasion  to  furnish  others,  which,  I  appre- 
hend, are  equally  remarkable :  none  of  them  are  included 
by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  valuable  work,  printed  for  the 
Shakespeare  Society  in  1842,  entitled  "  Extracts  from  the 
Accounts  of  Revels  at  Court,"  because  he  does  not  go  back  to 
so  early  a  date.  Neither  are  they  noticed  by  Mr.  Collier  in 
his  "  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage."  I  only 
mention  this,  in  order  to  establish  that  the  information  is  quite 
new  as  well  as  valuable. 

A  Member  from  the  First. 

London,  2.Srd  December,  1846. 
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Art.  XIII. — '•'•  Balmacis  and Herma'phrodltus^''  not  by  Francis 
Beaumont :  the  edition  of  1 602. 

Had  the  original  edition  of  "Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,'*'* 
1602,  4to,  been  a  work  of  sufficient  length,  I  should  have  re- 
commended it  to  the  Shakespeare  Society  for  separate  publica- 
tion :  as  it  is  short,  as  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  reference  to 
Francis  Beaumont,  (whose  works,  with  those  of  Fletcher,  have 
so  recently  been  republished)  and  as  it  has  never  been  reprinted 
from  the  only  authentic  impression,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
include  it  in  the  literary  and  dramatic  miscellany,  issued  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Shakespeare  Society\s  Papers." 

For  this  purpose  I  have  made  an  accurate  transcript  of  the 
poem  from  the  only  known  copy,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  and  I  append  it  to  this  inti'oduction.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dyce  was  not  aware  of  its  existence 
in  so  accessible  a  depository,  or  he  would  not  have  adopted 
and  inserted  in  his  edition  of  "  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  "  the 
very  faulty  and  corrupt  text  of  Lawrence  Blaiklock  in  1648 
and  1653. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1602, 
that  the  name  of  Francis  Beaumont  no  where  appears  in  con- 
nexion with  it ;  and,  without  going  the  length  of  asserting 
positively  that  he  had  no  hand  whatever  in  it,  it  may  be  strongly 
doubted  whether  Blaiklock  did  not  impute  it  to  him  fraudu- 
lently, in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  popularity  of  Beaumont's 
name.  From  the  period  of  the  death  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars,  it  is  admitted  that  the  dramas 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  better  relished  liy  the  multi- 
tude than  those  of  Shakespeare.  Blaiklock  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  anonymous  poem,  "  Salmacis  and  Herma- 
phroditus,"  as  it  had  been  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1602  ; 
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and  many  years  after  the  death  of  Beaumont,  when  his  plays 
and  those  of  Fletcher  were  daily  acted  at  the  Blackfriars  and 
Cjrlobe  Theatres,  he  thought  it  would  answer  his  purpose  to 
reprint  it  boldly,  as  the  undoubted  work  of  Beaumont, 

I  do  not  say  that  such  was  actually,  but  that  such  was  most 
probably,  the  case ;  and  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  urges 
("  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,"  xi.,  445)  that  Blaiklock  may  have 
printed  from  an  independent  manuscript,  he  had  not  seen  the 
original  impression  of  1 602,  or  he  would  have  found  to  demon- 
stration, that  Blaiklock  merely  used  that  impression,  and 
that  the  changes  he  made  in  the  preliminary  matter  were  in- 
troduced dishonestly,  to  make  the  reader  believe  that  he  was 
perusing  a  poem  the  authentic  work  of  no  less  a  man  than 
Francis  Beaumont. 

Now,  as  to  these  fraudulent  changes.  I  have  already  re- 
marked that  in  the  edition  of  1 602  the  name  of  Beaumont  is 
no  where  met  with  ;  nor  are  even  his  initials  appended  to  any 
of  the  introductory  poems  ;  but  when  Blaiklock,  as  a  trick  of 
trade,  wished  it  to  be  supposed  that  "  Salmacis  and  Herma- 
phroditus"  was  by  Beaumont,  he  not  only  appended  his  initials, 
F.  B.,  to  the  address  "  To  the  true  patroness  of  all  poetry, 
Calliope,"  but  he  altered  those  of  A.  F.  (subscribed  in  1602  to 
three  stanzas  "to  the  Author,")  to  I.  F.,  with  the  intention 
that  these  commendatory  verses  should  be  imputed  to  Beau- 
monfs  dramatic  partner,  John  Fletcher.  The  falsehood  was 
carried  still  farther  in  1660,  for  Blaiklock's  volume  of  1 640  and 
1653  was  again  put  fortli,  with  greater  impudence,  as  "  The 
Golden  Remains  of  those  so  much  admired  Dramatic  Poets, 
Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher."  They  were  given  to 
Beaumont  only  in  1640  and  1653;  but  in  1660  it  was  the 
bookseller''s  interest  to  assign  a  share  in  them  to  Fletcher, 
although  it  is  now  notorious  that  he  did  not  contribute  a  sin- 
gle line,  and  that  poems  by  Ben  Jonson,  Shirley,  Donne,  Ran- 
dolph, Cleveland,  and  even  Waller,  were  foisted  in  to  swell 
the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
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I  feel  confident  that  the  eyes  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Dyce  would 
have  been  opened  to  the  fraud  of  imputing  "  Salmacis  and 
Hermaphroditus  "  to  Beaumont,  had  he  seen  the  first  edition  of 
it ;  and  I  learn  from  Mr.  Dyce's  notes  that  Mr.  Payne  Collier, 
in  his  "  Shakespeare,"  because  he  had  seen  the  original  edition, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Beaumont  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  "  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus."  T  met  with  tlie 
poem  in  the  Bodleian  at  least  ten  years  ago,  and  then  made  up 
my  mind  that  Blaiklock  had  been  guilty  of  an  imposition,  espe- 
cially when  I  recollected  the  extreme  youth  of  Beaumont  in 
1602.  It  is  but  fiiir,  however,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  to  admit 
tliat  his  notion  seems  to  be  that  Beaumont  was  not  quite  so 
young  as  he  has  been  represented  by  other  biographers.* 

Having  herewith  sent  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  edition  of 
1602,  from  the  first  word  of  the  title  to  the  last  line  of  the 
poem,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  extend  my  remarks  in  order  to 
show  how  much  better  is  the  old  text  than  that  which  was 
used  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  D^^ce,  and  by  others  who  have  reprinted 
"  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus."  It  will  be  observed  by 
those  who  compare  the  two,  that  lines  have  been  omitted,  and 
that  various  passages,  hitherto  unintelligible  or  obscure,  are  to 
be  explained  and  understood  without  difficulty.  The  blunders 
of  Blaiklock  commence  at  the  very  beginning,  and  are  carried 
on  to  the  end :  I  will  only  illustrate  this  position  by  two  in- 
stances. The  last  couplet  of  a  copy  of  verses  headed  "  The 
Author  to  the  Reader,"  in  Blaiklock's  edition,  runs  thus — 

"  I  hope  my  poem  is  so  lively  writ. 

That  thou  wilt  turn  half-inad  with  reading  it." 

'  He  is  a  little  at  variance  with  himself  on  this  point:  in  his  biogra- 
phical account  of  Beaumont,  (p.  xxii.)  he  argues  that  Beaumont  was  born 
before  1586;  and  yet,  in  his  note  on  p.  445  of  Vol.  xi,  when  the  line  of 
his  argument  led  him  to  represent  Beaumont  as  a  mere  boy,  he  tells  us, 
without  qualification,  that  he  "was  then  only  sixteen." 
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Why  was  the  reader  to  turn  "  half-mad  ?"  The  true  com- 
pound in  the  original  is  half-maid^  in  reference  to  the  fate  of 
Hermaphroditus ; 

'■  I  hope  my  poem  is  so  lively  writ, 

That  thou  wilt  turn  half-maid  with  reading  it." 

Again,  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  as  reprinted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dyce  from  Blaiklock,  this  couplet  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sal- 
jnacis,  and  addressed  to  Hermaphroditus — 

"  If  any's  wish  with  thy  sweet  bed  be  blest, 
Oh  !  she  is  far  more  happy  than  the  rest." 

"  If  this  be  not  sheer  nonsense,  it  is  next  door  to  it,"  as  was 
said  by  a  celebrated  commentator ;  but  what  is  the  ancient 
and  authentic  reading  of  1602?     This — 

"  If  any  wife  with  thy  sweet  bed  be  blest, 
Oh !  she  is  far  more  happy  than  the  rest." 

Many  other  proofs  of  corruptions,  quite  as  gross  and  glaring, 
might  be  pointed  out,  if  I  were  to  lengthen  this  introduction  ; 
but  I  feel  that  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  space,  when  I  enable 
any"  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  who  is  as  deeply  in- 
terested as  I  am  in  our  early  literature,  to  make  a  minute  com- 
parison between  the  text  of  1602  and  that  of  1640,  1653,  and 
1660. 

Supposing  "Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus"  to  be  a  genuine 
work  by  Francis  Beaumont,  a  point  in  which  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  reprint 
Blaiklock's  text,  not  being  of  course  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  a  better  text  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  As  it  is 
understood  to  be  a  unique  tract,  it  has  the  stronger  claim  to 
perpetuation  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

Dramaticus. 

Oxford,  18  January,  1847. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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S  A  L  M  A  C  I  S 

AND 

HERMAPHRO- 

DITVS. 

Salmacida  spolia  sine  sanguine 
Sf  sudore. 


Imprinted  at  London  for  lohn  Hodgets : 

And  are  to  he  sold  at  his  shop  in  Fleete- 

street,  at  the  signe  of  the  Flowre 

de  Luce,  neere  Fetter-lane. 

1602. 


To  the  true  patronesse  of  all  Potrie, 
Caliope. 

It  is  a  statute  in  deepe  wisdomes  lore, 
That  for  his  Hues  none  should  a  patr5  chuse 
By  wealth  or  pouerty,  by  lesse  or  more, 
But  who  the  same  is  able  to  peruse  ; 
Nor  ought  a  man  his  labors  dedicate, 
Without  a  true  and  sensible  desert. 
To  any  power  of  such  a  mighty  state, 
And  such  a  wise  Defendresse  as  thou  art. 
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Thou  great  and  powerful  Muse,  then,  pardon  mee, 
That  I  presaime  thy  Mayden-cheeke  to  stayne, 
In  dedicating  such  a  worke  to  thee, 
Sprung  from  the  issue  of  an  idle  brayne. 

I  vse  thee  as  a  woman  ought  to  bee : 

I  consecrate  my  idle  howres  to  thee. 


In  laudem  Authoris. 

Like  to  the  weake  estate  of  a  poore  friend. 
To  whom  sweet  fortune  hath  bene  euer  slow, 
"WTiich  dayly  doth  that  happy  howre  attend, 
When  his  poore  state  may  his  affection  show ; 
So  fares  my  loue,  not  able  as  the  rest. 
To  chaunt  thy  prayses  in  a  lofty  vayne. 
Yet  my  poor  Muse  doth  vow  to  doe  her  best, 
And,  wanting  wings,  shee'le  tread  an  humble  strayne. 
I  thought  at  first  her  homely  steps  to  rayse. 
And  for  some  blazing  Epithites  to  looke ; 
But  then  I  feared,  that  by  such  wondrous  prayse 
Some  men  would  grow  suspicious  of  thy  booke : 
For  hee  that  doth  thy  due  deserts  reherse, 
Depriues  that  glory  from  thy  worthy  verse. 

W.  B. 


To  the  Author. 

Eyther  the  goddesse  drawes  her  troupe  of  loues 
From  Paphos,  where  she  erst  was  held  diuine, 
And  doth  vnyoke  her  tender-necked  Doues, 
Placing  her  seat  in  this  small  papry  shrine ; 
Or  the  sweet  Graces  through  th'  Idalian  groue 
Led  the  blest  Author  in  their  daunced  rings. 
Or  wanton  Nymphs  in  watry  bowres  haue  woue. 
With  fine  INIylesian  threds,  the  verse  he  sings ; 

H  2 
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Or  curious  Pallas  once  againe  doth  striue, 
With  prowd  Aracline  for  illustrious  glory, 
And  once  againe  dotli  loues  of  gods  reuiue, 
Spinning  in  silken  twists  a  lasting  story : 
If  none  of  these,  then  Venus  chose  his  sight. 
To  leade  the  steps  of  her  blind  sonne  aright. 

I.  B. 

To  the  Author. 

The  matchlesse  Lustre  of  faire  poesie, 
Which  erst  was  bury'd  in  old  Romes  decayes, 
Now  'gins  with  height  of  rismg  niaiesty 
Her  dust- wrapt  head  from  rotton  tombes  to  rayse, 
And  with  fresh  splendor  gilds  her  toplesse  crest, 
Rearing  her  palace  in  our  Poets  brest. 

The  wanton  Ouid,  whose  inticing  rimes 

Ilaue  with  attractiue  wonder  forc't  attention, 

No  more  shall  be  admired  at ;  for  these  times 

Produce  a  Poet,  whose  more  mouing  passion 

Will  teare  the  loue-sick  mirtle  from  his  browes, 

T'  adorne  his  Temple  with  deserued  bowes. 

The  strongest  marble  fearcs  the  smallest  rayne, 
The  rusting  canker  eates  the  purest  gold. 
Honours  best  dye  dreads  enuies  blackest  stayne. 
The  crimson  badge  of  beautie  must  waxe  old; 
But  this  faire  issue  of  thy  fruitfull  brayne, 
Nor  dreads  age,  enuie,  cankring  rust,  or  rayne. 

A.  F. 

The  Author  to  the  Reader. 

I  sing  the  fortunes  of  a  lucklesse  payre, 
Whose  spotlesse  soules  now  in  one  body  be; 
For  beauty  still  is  Prodromus  to  care, 
Crost  by  the  sad  starres  of  natiuitie ; 
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And  of  the  strange  enchauntnient  of  a  well, 
Gi'n  by  tlie  gods,  my  sportiue  Muse  doth  write, 
Which  swect-lipt  Ouid  long  agoe  did  tell, 
Wherein  \vho  bathes  strait  turnes  Hermaphrodite. 
I  hope  my  Poeme  is  so  liuely  writ, 
That  thou  wilt  turne  halfe-mayd  with  reading  it. 
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My  wanton  lines  doe  treate  of  amorous  loue, 
Such  as  would  bow  the  hearts  of  gods  aboue : 
Then  Venus,  thou  great  Citherian  Queene, 
That  hourely  tripst  on  the  Idalian  greene. 
Thou  laughing  Eryciua,  daygne  to  see 
The  verses  wholly  consecrate  to  thee  ; 
Temper  them  so  within  thy  Paphian  shrme, 
That  euery  louers  eye  may  melt  a  line : 
Commaund  the  god  of  Loue,  that  little  King, 
To  giue  each  verse  a  sleight  touch  with  his  wing, 
That  as  I  write,  one  line  may  draw  the  tother. 
And  euery  word  skip  nimbly  o're  another. 

There  was  a  lonely  boy  the  Nymphs  had  kept. 
That  on  the  Idane  mountaines  oft  had  slept, 
Begot  and  borne  by  powers  that  dwelt  aboue 
By  learned  Mercury  of  the  Queene  of  loue : 
A  face  he  had  that  shew'd  his  parents  fame. 
And  from  them  both  conioynd,  he  drew  his  name. 
So  wondrous  faj're  he  was  that  (as  they  say) 
Diana  being  hunting  on  a  day, 
Shee  saw  the  boy  vpon  a  greene  banke  lay  him, 
And  there  the  virgin-huntresse  meant  to  slay  him, 
Because  no  Nymphes  did  now  pursue  the  chase, 
For  all  were  strooke  blind  with  the  wantons  face. 
But  when  that  beauteous  face  Diana  saw. 
Her  amies  were  nummed,  and  she  could  not  draw ; 
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Yet  did  slie  striue  to  shoot,  but  all  in  vaine, 

Shee  bent  her  bow,  and  loos'd  it  streight  againe : 

Then  she  began  to  chide  her  wanton  eye, 

And  fayne  would  shoot,  but  durst  not  see  him  die. 

She  turn'd  and  shot,  and  did  of  purpose  misse  him, 

She  turnd  againe,  and  did  of  purpose  kisse  him. 

Then  the  boy  ran  ;  for  (some  say)  had  he  stayd, 

Diana  had  no  longer  bene  a  mayd. 

Phoebus  so  doted  on  this  rosiat  face, 

That  he  hath  oft  stole  closely  from  his  place, 

When  he  did  lie  by  fayre  Leucothoes  side, 

To  dally  with  him  in  the  vales  of  Ide ; 

And  euer  since  this  louely  boy  did  die, 

Phoebus  each  day  about  the  world  doth  flie 

And  on  the  earth  he  seekes  him  all  the  day, 

And  euery  night  he  seekes  him  in  the  sea. 

His  cheeke  was  sanguine,  and  his  lip  as  red 

As  are  the  blushing  leaues  of  the  Rose  spred ; 

And  I  haue  heard  that,  till  this  boy  was  borne, 

Roses  grew  white  vpon  the  virgin  thorne, 

Till  one  day  walking  to  a  pleasant  spring, 

To  heare  hoAv  cunningly  the  birds  could  sing, 

Laying  him  downe  vpon  a  flowry  bed, 

The  Roses  blush'd,  and  turnd  themselves  to  red. 

The  Rose  that  blush'd  not,  for  his  great  offence 

The  gods  did  punish,  and  for  impudence. 

They  gave  this  doome,  that  was  agreed  by  all ; 

The  smell  of  the  white  Rose  should  be  but  small. 

His  haire  was  bushie,  but  it  was  not  long : 

The  Nymphs  had  done  his  tresses  mighty  wrong, 

For,  as  it  grew,  they  puld  away  his  haire, 

And  made  abilliments  of  gold  to  weare. 

His  eyes  were  Cupids ;  for,  vntill  his  birth, 

Cupid  had  eyes,  and  liu'd  vpon  the  earth. 

Till  on  a  day,  when  the  great  Queene  of  loue 

Was  by  her  white  doues  drawn  fro  heauen  aboue 
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Vnto  the  top  of  the  Idalian  hill, 

To  see  how  well  the  Nymphs  their  charge  fulfill, 

And  whether  they  had  done  the  goddesse  right, 

In  nursing  of  her  sweet  Hermaphrodite ; 

Whom  when  she  saw,  although  complete  and  full, 

Yet  she  complayned,  his  eyes  were  somewhat  dull, 

And,  therefore,  more  the  wanton  boy  to  grace. 

She  puld  the  sparkling  eyes  from  Cupid's  face, 

Fayning  a  cause  to  take  away  his  sight, 

Because  the  Ape  would  sometimes  shoot  for  spight. 

But  Venus  set  those  eyes  in  such  a  place, 

As  grac't  those  cleare  eyes  with  a  clearer  face. 

For  his  white  hand  each  goddesse  did  him  woo. 

For  it  was  whiter  then  the  driuen  snow  : 

His  legge  was  straighter  then  the  thigh  of  Joue, 

And  he  farre  fairer  then  the  god  of  loue. 

When  first  this  wel-shapt  boy,  beauties  chiefe  king. 
Had  seene  the  labour  of  the  fifteenth  spring, 
How  curiously  it  paynted  all  the  earth. 
He  'gan  to  trauaile  from  his  place  of  birth, 
Leauing  the  stately  hils  where  he  was  nurst. 
And  where  the  Nymphs  had  brough  him  vp  at  first : 
He  loued  to  trauaile  to  the  coasts  vnknowne, 
To  see  the  regions  farre  beyond  his  owne. 
Seeking  cleare  watry  springs  to  bathe  him  in, 
(For  he  did  loue  to  wash  his  iuory  skinne.) 
The  louely  Nymphes  haue  oft  times  seene  him  swimme. 
And  closely  stole  his  clothes  from  off  the  brim. 
Because  the  wanton  wenches  would  so  fayne 
See  him  come  nak'd,  to  aske  his  clothes  againe. 
He  lou'd  besides  to  see  the  Lycian  grounds. 
And  know  the  wealthy  Carians  vtmost  bounds. 

Vsing  to  trauaile  thus,  one  day  he  found 
A  cristall  brooke  that  tril'd  along  the  ground, 
A  brooke,  that  in  reflection  did  surpasse 
The  cleare  reflection  of  the  clearest  glasse. 
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About  the  side  there  grew  no  foggy  reedes, 

Nor  was  the  fount  compast  with  barren  weedes, 

But  liuing  turfe  grew  all  along  the  side, 

And  grasse  that  euer  flourisht  in  his  pride. 

Within  this  brooke  a  beauteous  Nymph  did  dwell, 

"Who  for  her  comely  feature  did  excell ; 

So  faire  she  was,  of  such  a  pleasing  grace. 

So  straight  a  body,  and  so  sweet  a  face, 

So  soft  a  belly,  such  a  lustie  thigh. 

So  large  a  forehead,  such  a  cristall  eye. 

So  soft  and  moyst  a  hand,  so  smooth  a  brest, 

So  faire  a  cheeke,  so  well  in  all  the  rest, 

That  Jupiter  would  revel  m  her  bowre. 

Were  he  to  spend  again  his  golden  showre : 

Her  teeth  were  whiter  then  the  morning's  milke, 

Her  lip  was  softer  then  the  softest  silke. 

Her  haire  as  farre  surpast  the  burnisht  gold, 

As  siluer  doth  excell  the  basest  mold : 

Joue  courted  her  for  her  translucent  eye, 

And  told  her  he  would  place  her  in  the  skye, 

Promising  her,  if  she  would  be  his  loue. 

He  would  ingraue  her  in  the  heauen  aboue ; 

Telling  this  louely  Nymph,  that  if  he  would, 

He  could  deceiue  her  in  a  showre  of  gold. 

Or  like  a  Swanne  come  to  her  naked  bed. 

And  so  deceiue  her  of  her  maiden-head. 

But  yet,  because  he  thought  that  pleasure  best. 

Where  each  consenting  ioynes  each  louing  brest. 

He  would  put  off  that  all-commaunding  crowne. 

Whose  terrour  strooke  th'  aspiring  Giants  downe, 

That  glittering  crown,  whose  radiat  sight  did  tosse 

Great  Pelion  from  the  top  of  mighty  Osse, 

He  would  depose  from  his  world-swajang  head, 

To  taste  the  amorous  pleasures  of  her  bed  : 

This  added  he  besides,  the  more  to  grace  her, 

Like  a  bright  starre  he  would  in  heauen's  vault  place  her. 
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By  tLis  the  proud  lasciuious  Nymph  was  inou'd, 
Perceuing  by  great  Joue  shee  was  belou'd, 
And  hoping  as  a  starre  she  should  ere  long 
Be  Sterne  or  gracious  to  the  Sea-mans  song, 
(For  mortals  still  are  subject  to  their  eye, 
And  what  it  sees,  they  striue  to  get  as  hie) 
Shee  was  contented  that  almighty  Joue 
Should  haue  the  first  and  best  fruits  of  her  loue ; 
(For  women  may  I)e  likened  to  the  yeere, 
Whose  first  fruites  still  do  make  the  dayntiest  cheere) 
But  yet  Astra3a  first  should  plight  her  troth 
For  the  performance  of  Joue's  sacred  oth. 
(Just  times  decline,  and  all  good  dayes  are  dead. 
When  heauenly  othes  had  need  be  warranted.) 
This  heard  great  Jupiter  and  lik'd  it  well, 
And  hastily  he  seekes  Astrasa's  cell. 
About  the  massie  earth  searching  her  towre ; 
But  she  had  long  since  left  this  earthly  bowre, 
And  flew  to  heauen  aboue,  lothing  to  see 
The  siufull  actions  of  humanitie. 
Which  when  Joue  did  perceiue,  he  left  the  earth. 
And  flew  up  to  the  place  of  his  owne  birth, 
The  burning  heauenly  throne,  where  he  did  spy 
Astraea's  palace  in  the  glittering  skie. 

This  stately  towre  was  builded  vp  on  hie, 
Farre  from  the  reach  of  any  mortall  eye ; 
And  from  the  palace  side  there  did  distill 
A  little  water,  through  a  little  quill. 
The  dewe  of  iustice,  which  did  seldome  fall, 
And  when  it  dropt,  the  drops  were  very  small. 
Glad  was  great  Joue  when  he  beheld  lier  towre, 
Meaning  a  while  to  rest  him  in  her  bowre, 
And  therefore  sought  to  enter  at  her  dore. 
But  there  was  such  busie  rout  before. 
Some  seruing  men,  and  some  promooters  bee. 
That  he  could  passe  no  footc  without  a  fee ; 
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But  as  he  goes,  he  reaches  out  his  hands, 
And  paj'es  each  one  in  order  as  he  stands ; 
And  still,  as  he  was  paying  those  before. 
Some  slipt  againe  hetwLxt  him  and  the  dore. 
At  length  (with  much  adoo)  he  past  them  all. 
And  entred  straight  into  a  spacious  hall, 
Full  of  darke  angles,  and  of  hidden  wayes. 
Crooked  maeanders,  infinite  delayes ; 
All  which  delayes  and  entries  he  must  passe. 
Ere  he  could  come  where  iust  Astrtea  was. 

All  these  being  past  by  his  immortall  wit. 
Without  her  doore  he  saw  a  porter  sit, 
An  aged  man,  that  long  time  there  had  beene, 
Who  vs'd  to  search  all  those  that  entred  in. 
And  still  to  euery  one  he  gave  this  curse, 
None  must  see  lustice  but  with  emptie  purse. 
This  man  searcht  loue  for  his  owne  priuate  gaine, 
To  haue  the  money  which  did  yet  remaine. 
Which  was  but  small,  for  much  was  spent  before 
On  the  tumultuous  rout  that  kept  the  dore. 
When  he  had  done,  he  brought  him  to  the  place 
Where  he  should  see  diuine  Astra;a's  face. 
Then  the  great  king  of  gods  and  men  in  went. 
And  saw  his  daughter  Venus  there  lament, 
And  crying  loud  for  iustice,  whom  loue  found 
Kneeling  before  Astra^a  on  the  ground ; 
And  still  she  cry'd  and  beg'd  for  a  iust  doome 
Againste  black  Vulcan,  that  vnseemely  groome, 
Whome  she  had  chosen  for  her  onely  loue. 
Though  she  was  daughter  to  great  thundring  Joue ; 
And  though  the  fairest  goddesse,  yet  content 
To  marrie  him,  though  weake  and  impotent : 
But  for  all  this,  they  alwayes  were  at  strife, 
For  euermore  he  rayld  at  her  his  wife, 
Telling  her  still,  Thou  art  no  wife  of  mine, 
Another's  strumpet.  Mars  his  concubine. 
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By  this  Astrffia  spyde  almighty  Joue, 
And  bow'd  her  finger  to  the  Queene  of  loue, 
To  cease  her  sute,  which  she  would  heare  anon, 
When  the  great  King  of  all  the  world  was  gone. 

Then  she  descended  from  her  stately  throne, 
Which  seat  was  builded  all  of  iasper  stone. 
And  o're  the  seat  was  paynted  all  aboue. 
The  wanton  vnseene  stealths  of  amorous  Joue. 
There  might  a  man  behold  the  naked  pride 
Of  louely  Venus  in  the  vale  of  Ide, 
When  Pallas,  and  Joue's  beauteous  wife,  and  she, 
Stroue  for  the  prise  of  beauties  raritie : 
And  there  lame  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops  stroue 
To  make  the  thunderbolts  for  mighty  Joue. 
From  this  same  stately  throne  she  down  deseeded. 
And  sayd,  the  griefs  of  Joue  should  be  amended, 
Asking  the  Iving  of  gods  what  lucklesse  cause. 
What  great  contept  of  state,  what  breach  of  lawes 
(For  sure  she  thought,  some  vncouth  cause  befell. 
That  made  hiin  visit  poore  Astrsea's  cell) 
Troubled  his  thought  ?  and  if  she  might  decide  it, 
Who  vext  great  Joue,  he  dearely  should  abide  it. 
Joue  onely  thankt  her,  and  beganne  to  show 
His  cause  of  comming  (for  each  one  doth  know 
The  longing  words  of  louers  are  not  many. 
If  they  desire  to  be  inioyd  of  any) 
Telling  Astrsea,  It  might  now  befall. 
That  she  might  make  him  blest,  that  blesseth  all ; 
For,  as  he  walked  vpon  the  flowry  earth. 
To  which  his  owne  hands  whilome  gaue  a  birth. 
To  see  how  streight  he  held  it,  and  how  iust 
He  rold  this  massy  pondrous  heape  of  dust. 
He  laid  him  downe  by  a  coole  riuer  side. 
Whose  pleasant  water  did  so  gently  slide 
With  such  soft  whispering,  for  the  brook  was  deepe, 
That  it  had  luU'd  him  in  a  heauenly  sleepe. 
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When  first  he  laid  him  dowue,  there  was  none  neere  him, 

(For  he  did  call  before,  but  none  could  heare  him) 

But  a  faire  Nymph  was  bathing  when  he  waked, 

(Here  sigh'd  great  Joue,  and  after  brought  forth)  nak'd. 

He,  seeing,  loued  the  Xymph  :  yet  here  did  rest, 

Where  iust  Astraea  might  make  Joue  be  blest. 

If  she  would  passe  her  faithfull  word  so  farre, 

As  that  great  Joue  should  make  the  mayd  a  starre. 

Astraja  yielded ;  at  which  Joue  was  pleas'd. 

And  all  his  longing  hopes  and  feares  were  eas'd. 

Joue  tooke  his  leaue,  and  parted  from  her  sight, 
Whose  thoughts  were  ful  of  loners  sweet  delight. 
And  she  ascended  to  her  throne  aboue. 
To  heare  the  griefes  of  the  great  Queene  of  lov^e ; 
But  she  was  satisfide,  and  would  no  more 
Eayle  at  her  husband  as  she  did  before ; 
But  forth  she  tript  apace,  because  she  stroue 
With  her  swift  feet  to  ouertake  great  Joue. 
She  skipt  so  nimbly  as  she  went  to  looke  him. 
That  at  the  palace  doore  she  ouertooke  him. 
Which  way  was  plaine  and  broad  as  they  went  out, 
And  now  they  could  see  no  tumultuous  rout. 
Here  Venus,  fearing  lest  the  loue  of  Joue 
Should  make  this  mayd  be  plac'd  in  heauen  aboue, 
Because  she  thought  this  Nymph  so  wondrous  bright. 
That  she  would  dazel  her  accustom'd  light; 
And  fearing  now  she  would  not  first  be  scene 
Of  all  the  glittering  starres,  as  she  had  beene. 
But  that  the  wanton  Nymph  would  eu'ry  night 
Be  first  that  should  salute  eche  mortall  sight. 
Began  to  tell  great  Joue,  she  grieued  to  see 
The  heauen  so  full  of  his  iniquity, 
Coniplayning  that  eche  strumpet  now  was  grac'd, 
And  with  immortall  goddesses  was  plac'd, 
Intreating  him  to  place  in  heauen  no  more 
Eche  wanton  strumpet  and  laciuious  whore. 
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Joue,  mad  with  loue,  harkned  not  what  she  sayd, 

His  thoughts  were  so  intangled  with  the  mayd, 

But  furiously  he  to  his  palace  lept, 

Being  minded  there  till  morning  to  have  slept. 

For  the  next  morne,  as  soone  as  Phoebus'  rayes 

Should  yet  shine  coole,  by  reason  of  the  seas, 

And  ere  the  parting  teares  of  Thjetis  bed 

Should  be  quite  shak't  from  off  his  glittring  head, 

Astraea  promised  to  attend  great  loue, 

At  his  owne  palace  in  the  heauen  aboue, 

And  at  that  palace  she  would  set  her  hand 

To  what  the  loue-sick  god  should  her  command ; 

But  to  descend  to  earth  she  did  deny, 

She  loatli'd  the  sight  of  any  mortall  eye  ; 

And  for  the  compasse  of  the  earthly  round, 

She  would  not  set  one  foot  vpon  the  ground. 

Therefore  Joue  meant  to  rise  but  with  the  sunne, 

Yet  thought  it  long  vntill  the  night  was  done. 

In  the  meaue  space,  Venus  was  drawne  along 
By  her  white  doues  vnto  the  sweating  throng 
Of  hammering  Black-smithes,  at  the  lofty  hill 
Of  stately  Etna,  whose  top  burnetii  still ; 
(For  at  that  burning  mountaynes  glittring  top, 
Her  cripple  husband,  Vulcan,  kept  his  shop.) 
To  him  she  went,  and  so  collogues  that  night. 
With  the  best  straines  of  pleasures  sweat  delight. 
That,  ere  they  parted,  she  made  Vulcan  sweare 
By  dreadful!  Stix,  an  othe  the  gods  do  feare. 
If  Joue  would  make  the  mortall  mayd  a  starre, 
Himselfe  should  frame  his  instruments  of  warre. 
And  tooke  his  othe  by  blacke  Cocitus  Lake, 
He  neuer  more  a  thunderbolt  would  make ; 
For  Venus  so  this  night  his  senees  pleas'd, 
That  now  he  thought  his  former  gi'iefs  were  eas'd. 
She  with  her  hands  the  black-smith's  body  bound, 
And  with  her  iu'ry  armes  she  twyn'd  him  round, 
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And  still  the  faire  Queene,  with  a  pretty  grace, 
Disperst  her  sweet  breath  o're  his  swarty  face : 
Her  snowy  armes  so  well  she  did  display, 
That  Vulcan  thought  they  melted  as  they  lay. 

Vntill  the  morne  in  this  delight  they  lay, 
Then  vp  they  got,  and  hasted  fast  away 
In  the  white  chariot  of  the  Queene  of  loue. 
Towards  the  palace  of  great  thundring  Joue, 
Where  they  did  see  diuine  Astrsea  stand. 
To  passe  her  word  for  what  Joue  should  command. 
In  limpt  the  Blacke-smith,  after  stept  his  Queene, 
Whose  light  arrayment  was  of  louely  greene. 
"WTieu  they  were  in,  Vulcan  began  to  sweare 
By  othes  that  Jupiter  himselfe  doth  feare, 
K  any  whore  in  heauen's  bright  vault  were  scene 
To  dimme  the  shining  of  his  beauteous  Queene, 
Each  mortall  man  should  the  great  gods  disgrace. 
And  mocke  almightie  Joue  vnto  his  face, 
And  Giants  should  enforce  bright  heauen  to  fall. 
Ere  he  would  frame  one  thunderbolt  at  all. 
Joue  did  intreat  him  that  he  would  forbeare : 
The  more  he  spoke,  the  more  Vulcan  sweare. 
Joue  heard  his  words,  and  'gan  to  make  his  mone. 
That  mortall  men  would  plucke  him  from  his  throne, 
Or  else  he  must  incurre  this  plague,  he  said. 
Quite  to  forgoe  the  pleasure  of  the  mayd : 
And  once  he  thought,  rather  than  lose  her  blisses, 
Her  heauenly  sweets,  her  most  delicious  kisses. 
Her  soft  embraces,  and  the  amorous  nights. 
That  he  should  often  spend  m  her  delights. 
He  would  be  quite  thx-own  down  by  mortal  hands, 
From  the  blest  place  where  his  bright  palace  stands. 
But  afterwards  he  saw,  with  better  sight. 
He  should  be  scorn'd  by  euery  mortall  wight, 
If  he  should  want  his  thunderbolts,  to  beate 
Aspiring  mortals  from  his  glittering  seate. 
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Therefore  the  god  no  more  did  woo  or  proue  her, 
But  left  to  seeke  her  loue,  though  not  to  loue  her. 
Yet  he  forgot  not  that  he  woo'd  the  lasse, 
But  made  her  twise  as  beauteous  as  she  was. 
Because  he  wanted  loue  he  needs  would  shew. 
This  haue  I  heard,  but  yet  scarce  thought  it  true  ; 
And  whether  her  cleare  beautie  was  so  bright. 
That  it  could  dazel  the  immortall  sight 
Of  gods,  and  make  them  for  her  loue  despaire, 
I  do  not  know,  but  sure  the  maid  was  faire. 

Yet  the  faire  Nymph  was  neuer  scene  resort 
Vnto  the  sauage  and  the  bloudy  sport 
Of  chaste  Diana,  nor  was  euer  wont 
To  bend  a  bow,  nor  euer  did  she  hunt. 
Nor  euer  did  she  striue,  with  pretie  cunning, 
To  ouergoe  her  fellow  Nymphs  in  running ; 
For  she  was  the  faire  water-Nymph  alone. 
That  vnto  chaste  Diana  was  vnknowne. 
It  is  reported,  that  her  fellows  vs'd 
To  bid  her  (though  the  beauteous  Nymph  refus'd) 
To  take,  or  painted  quivers  or  a  dart, 
And  put  her  lazy  idlenesse  apart : 
Nor  tooke  she  painted  quivers,  nor  a  dart. 
Nor  put  her  lazy  idlenesse  apart. 
But  in  her  cristall  fountaine  oft  she  swimmes, 
And  oft  she  washes  o're  her  snowy  limmes. 
Sometimes  she  comb'd  her  soft  discheuel'd  hayre, 
Which  with  a  fillet  tide  she  oft  did  weare ;  # 

But  sometimes  loose  she  did  it  hang  behind, 
When  she  was  pleas'd  to  grace  the  Easterne  wind. 
For  vp  and  downe  it  would  her  tresses  hurle, 
And  as  she  went,  it  made  her  loose  hayre  curie. 
Oft  in  the  water  did  she  looke  her  face. 
And  oft  she  vs'd  to  practise  what  quaint  grace 
Might  well  become  her,  and  what  comely  feature 
INIight  be  best  fitting  so  diuine  a  creature. 
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Her  skinne  was  with  a  thinne  vaile  ouerthrone, 
Through  which  her  naked  beauty  clearely  shone. 
She  vs'd,  in  this  light  rayment  as  she  was, 
To  spread  her  body  on  the  dewj'  grasse : 
Sometimes  by  her  owne  fountaine  as  she  walkes, 
She  nips  the  flowres  from  off  the  fertile  stalkes, 
And  with  a  garland  of  the  sweating  vine, 
Sometimes  she  doth  her  beauteous  front  in-twine ; 
But  she  was  gathring  flowres  Avith  her  white  hand, 
"When  she  beheld  Hermaphroditus  stand 
By  her  cleare  fountaine,  wondring  at  the  sight, 
That  there  was  any  brooke  could  be  so  bright : 
For  this  was  the  bright  riuer,  v.-here  the  boy 
Did  dye  himselfe,  that  he  could  not  enioy 
Ilimselfe  in  pleasure,  nor  could  taste  the  blisses 
Of  his  owne  melting  and  delicious  kisses. 
Here  did  she  see  him,  and  by  Venus  law 
She  did  desire  to  haue  him  as  she  saw. 

But  the  fayre  Xymph  had  neuer  scene  the  place 
Where  the  boy  was,  nor  his  inchanting  face. 
But  by  an  vncouth  accident  of  loue 
Betwixt  great  Phoebus  and  the  sonne  of  Joue, 
Light-headed  Bacchus :  for  vpon  a  day. 
As  the  boy-god  was  keeping  on  his  way. 
Bearing  his  vine  leaues  and  his  iuie  bands 
To  Naxos,  where  his  house  and  temple  stands. 
He  saw  the  Nymph ;  and  seeing,  he  did  stay, 
=f  And  threw  his  leaues  and  iuie  bands  away. 

Thinking  at  first  she  was  of  heauenly  birth, 
Some  goddesse  that  did  liue  vpon  the  earth, 
Virgin  Diana,  that  so  loucly  shone 
When  she  did  court  her  sweet  Endimion : 
But  he,  a  god,  at  last  did  plainely  see, 
She  had  no  marke  of  immortallitie. 
Vnto  the  Xymph  went  the  }oung  god  of  \vine, 
"\i\Tiose  head  was  chafd  so  with  the  bleeding  vine, 
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That  now,  or  feare  or  terrour  had  he  none, 
But  'gan  to  court  her  as  she  sat  alone. 

Fayrer  then  fayrest  (thus  began  his  speech) 
Would  but  your  radiant  eye  please  to  inrich 
My  eye  with  looking,  or  one  glaunce  to  giue. 
Whereby  my  other  parts  might  feede  and  liue, 
Or  with  one  sight  my  sences  to  inspire, 
Far  liuelier  then  the  stole  Promethian  fire; 
Then  might  I  liue,  then  by  the  sunny  light 
That  should  proceed  from  thy  thrise-radiant  sight, 
I  might  suruiue  to  ages ;  but  that  missing, 
(At  that  same  word  he  would  haue  faine  bin  kissing) 
I  pine,  fayre  Nymph :  O,  never  let  me  dye 
For  one  poore  glaunce  from  thy  translucent  eye, 
Farre  more  transparent  then  the  clearest  brooke. 
The  Nymph  was  taken  with  his  golden  hooke ; 
Yet  she  turn'd  backe,  and  would  have  tript  away. 
But  Bacchus  forc't  the  lonely  mayd  to  stay, 
Asking  her  why  she  struggled  to  be  gone. 
Why  such  a  Nymph  should  wish  to  be  alone  ? 
Heauen  neuer  made  her  faire,  that  she  should  vaunt 
She  kept  all  beautie,  it  would  neuer  graunt ; 
She  should  be  borne  so  beauteous  from  her  mother, 
But  to  reflect  her  beauty  on  another : 
Then  with  a  sweet  kisse  cast  thy  beames  on  mee, 
And  He  reflect  them  backe  againe  on  thee. 
At  Nasos  stands  my  Temple  and  my  Shrine, 
Where  I  do  presse  the  lusty  swelling  Vine ; 
There  with  green  iuie  shall  thy  head  be  bound. 
And  with  the  red  grape  be  incircled  round ; 
There  shall  Silenus  sing  vnto  thy  praise. 
His  drunken  reeling  songs  and  tickling  layes. 
Come  hither,  gentle  Nymph.     Here  blusht  the  maid, 
And  faine  she  would  haue  gone,  but  yet  she  staid. 
Bacchus  perceiu'd  he  had  o'recome  the  lasse. 
And  down  he  throwes  her  in  the  dewy  giasse, 
VOL.  III.  ■  1 
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And  kist  the  helplesse  N'ymph  vpon  the  groiind, 
And  would  haue  stray'd  beyond  that  lawful  boiid. 
This  saw  bright  Phoebus ;  for  his  glittring  eye 
Sees  all  that  lies  below  the  starry  skye, 
And  for  an  old  aflfection  that  he  bore 
Vnto  this  louely  Nymph  long  time  before, 
(For  he  would  ofttimes  in  his  circle  stand 
To  sport  himselfe  ^"]■)on  her  snowy  hand) 
He  kept  her  from  the  sweets  of  Bacchus  bed, 
And  'gainst  her  wil  he  sau'd  her  maiden-head. 

Bacchus,  perceiuing  this,  apace  did  hie 
Vnto  the  Palace  of  swift  Mercury, 
But  he  did  find  him  farre  below  his  birth, 
Drinking  with  theeues  and  catch-poles  on  the  earth 
And  they  were  drinking  what  they  stole  to  day. 
In  consultation  for  to  morrowes  prey. 
To  him  went  youthfull  Bachus,  and  begun 
To  shew  his  cause  of  gricfe  against  the  Sunnc; 
IIow  he  bereft  him  of  his  heauenly  blisses, 
His  sweet  delights,  his  nectar-flowing  kisses. 
And  other  sweeter  sweetes  that  he  had  wonne. 
But  for  the  malice  of  the  bright  fac't  Sunne  ; 
Intreating  Mercury,  by  all  the  loue 
That  had  bene  borne  amongst  the  sonnes  of  Joue, 
Of  which  they  two  were  part,  to  stand  his  friend 
Against  the  god  that  did  him  so  offend. 
The  quaint-tongu'd  issue  of  great  Atlas'  race. 
Swift  Mercuiy,  that,  with  delightfull  grace 
And  pleasing  accents  of  his  fayned  tongue, 
I  lath  oft  rcform'd  a  rude  vnciuill  throng 
Of  mortals ;  that  great  messenger  of  Joue, 
And  all  the  meaner  gods  that  dwell  above ; 
He  whose  acute  wit  was  so  quicke  and  sharpe 
In  the  inuention  of  the  crooked  Ilarpe ; 
He  that's  so  cunning  with  his  iesting  slights, 
To  steale  from  heauenly  gods,  or  earthly  wights. 
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Bearing  a  great  hate  in  his  grieued  brest, 
Against  the  great  commaunder  of  the  West, 
Bright-fac't  Appollo ;  for  vpon  a  day, 
Yong  Mercury  did  steale  his  beasts  away, 
Which  the  great  god  perceiuing  streight  did  shew 
The  pearcing  arrowes  and  the  fearefull  bow 
That  kild  great  Pithon,  &  with  that  did  threat  him, 
To  bring  his  beasts  againe,  or  he  would  beat  him  : 
Which  Mercury  perceiuing,  vnespide, 
Did  closely  steale  his  arrowes  from  his  side. 
For  this  old  grudge  he  was  the  easlyer  wonne 
To  helpe  young  Bacchus  'gainst  the  fierie  Sunne. 

And  now  the  sunne  was  in  the  middle  way, 
And  had  o'recome  the  one  halfe  of  the  day. 
Scorching  so  hot  vpon  the  reeking  sand 
That  lies  vpon  the  neere  Egyptian  land, 
That  the  hot  people,  burnt  e'ne  from  their  birth, 
Do  creepe  againe  into  their  mother  earth, 
When  Mercury  did  take  his  powerfuU  wand, 
His  charming  Cadusajus  in  his  hand. 
And  a  thick  beuer,  which  he  vs'd  to  weare 
When  ought  from  Joue  he  to  the  Sunne  did  beare. 
That  did  protect  him  from  the  piercing  light 
Which  did  proceed  from  Phoebus  glittring  sight. 
Clad  in  these  powerfull  ornaments  he  flies 
With  outstretcht  wings  vp  to  the  asure  skies : 
Where  seeing  Phoebus  in  his  orient  shrine, 
He  did  so  well  reuenge  the  god  of  wine. 
That  whil'st  the  Sun  wonders  his  Chariot  reeles, 
The  craftie  god  had  stole  away  his  wheeles. 
Which  when  he  did  perceiue,  he  down  did  slide, 
(Laying  his  glittering  coronet  aside) 
From  the  bright  spangled  firmament  aboue. 
To  seeke  the  Nymph  that  Bacchus  so  did  loue. 
And  founde  her  looking  in  her  watry  glasse, 
To  seehowcleare  her  radiant  beauty  was. 

I  2 
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And,  for  he  had  but  little  time  to  stay, 
Because  he  meant  to  finish  out  his  day, 
At  the  first  sight  he  'gan  to  make  his  mone, 
Telling  her  how  his  fiery  wheeles  were  gone ; 
Promising  her,  if  she  would  but  obtaine 
The  wheeles  that  Mercury  had  stolne  againe, 
That  he  might  end  his  day,  she  should  enioy 
The  heauenly  sight  of  the  most  beauteous  boy 
That  euer  was.     The  Nymph  was  pleased  with  this, 
Hoping  to  reape  some  vnaccustom'd  blisse 
By  the  sweet  pleasure  that  she  should  enioy 
In  the  blest  sight  of  such  a  melting  boy. 

Therefore  at  his  request  she  did  obtaine 
The  burning  wheeles,  that  he  had  lost,  againe  : 
Which  when  he  had  receiu'd,  he  left  the  land, 
And  brought  them  thither  where  his  coach  did  stand, 
And  there  he  set  them  on ;  for  all  this  space. 
The  horses  had  not  stirr'd  from  out  their  place : 
AVhich  when  he  saw,  he  wept  and  'gan  to  say. 
Would  Mercury  had  stole  my  wheeles  away. 
When  Phaeton,  my  hare-brain'd  issue,  tride. 
What  a  laborious  thing  it  was  to  guide 
My  burning  chariot,  the  he  might  haue  pleas'd  me. 
And  of  one  father's  griefe  he  might  haue  eas'd  me : 
For  then  the  steeds  would  haue  obayd  his  will. 
Or  else  at  least  they  would  haue  rested  stUl. 
When  he  had  done,  he  tooke  his  whip  of  Steele, 
Whose  bitter  smart  he  made  his  horses  feele ; 
For  he  did  lash  so  hard,  to  end  the  day. 
That  he  was  quickly  at  the  Westerne  sea, 
And  there  with  Thaetis  did  he  rest  a  space, 
For  he  did  neuer  rest  in  any  place 
Before  that  time :  but  euer  since  his  wheeles 
Were  stole  away,  his  burning  chariot  reeles 
Tow'rds  the  declining  of  the  parting  day  : 
Therefore  he  lights  and  mends  them  in  the  sea. 
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And  though  the  Poets  fayne,  that  Joue  did  make 

A  treble  night  for  fau-e  Alcmena's  sake, 

That  he  might  sleepe  securely  with  his  loue, 

Yet  sure  the  long  night  was  vnknowne  to  Joue, 

But  the  Sunnes  wheeles,  one  day  disordred  more, 

Were  thrice  as  long  amending  as  before. 
Now  was  the  Suune  inuiron'd  with  the  sea, 

Cooling  his  watrie  tresses  as  he  lay, 

And  in  dread  Neptune's  kingdome  while  he  sleeps, 

Faire  Thsetis  clips  him  in  the  watry  deeps. 

The  Mayre-maids,  and  the  Tritons  of  the  West, 

Strayning  their  voyces  to  make  Titan  rest. 

And  while  the  blacke  night  with  her  pitchie  hand, 

Tooke  iust  possession  of  the  swarfie  land, 

He  spent  the  darksome  howres  in  this  delight, 

Giuing  his  power  vp  to  the  gladsome  night ; 

For  ne're  before  was  he  so  truely  blest. 

To  take  an  houre,  or  one  poore  minute's  rest. 

But  now  the  burning  god  this  pleasure  feeles, 

By  reason  of  his  newly  crazed  wheeles : 

There  must  he  stay  untUl  lame  Vulcan  send 

The  fierie  wheeles  which  he  had  tooke  to  mend. 

Now  al  the  night  the  Smith  so  hard  had  wrought. 

That  ere  the  Sunne  could  wake  his  wheeles  were  brought. 

Titan  being  pleas'd  with  rest,  and  not  to  rise, 

And  loth  to  open  yet  his  slumbring  eyes. 

And  yet  perceiuing  how  the  longing  sight 

Of  mortals  wayted  for  his  glittring  light. 

He  sent  Aurora  from  him  to  the  skie. 

To  giue  a  glimsing  to  each  mortall  eye. 

Aurora,  much  asham'd  of  that  same  place 

That  great  Apollos  light  was  wont  to  grace, 

Finding  no  place  to  hide  her  shamefull  head, 

Paynted  her  chaste  cheeks  with  a  blushing  red, 

Which  euer  since  remain'd  vpon  her  face. 

In  token  of  her  new  recciu'd  disgrace : 
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Therefore  she,  not  so  white  as  she  had  bcene, 
Lothing  of  euery  mortall  to  be  scene, 
No  sooner  can  the  rosie  fingred  morue 
Kisse  eu'ry  flowre  that  by  her  dew  is  borne, 
But  from  her  golden  window  she  doth  peepe, 
When  the  most  part  of  earthly  creatures  sleepe. 

By  this  bright  Titan  opened  had  his  eyes, 
And  'gan  to  ierke  his  horses  through  the  skies, 
And  taking  in  his  hand  his  fierie  whip, 
He  made  iEous  and  swift  iEthon  skip 
So  fast,  that  straight  he  dazled  had  the  sight 
Of  faire  Aurora,  glad  to  see  his  light. 

And  now  the  Sunne,  in  all  his  fierie  haste. 
Did  call  to  minde  his  promise  lately  past. 
And  all  the  vowes  and  othes  that  he  did  passe 
Vnto  faire  Salmacis,  the  beautious  lasse : 
For  he  had  promised  her  she  should  enioy 
So  louely  faire,  and  such  a  well  shap't  boy, 
As  ne're  before  his  owne  all-seeing  eye 
Saw  from  his  bright  seate  in  the  starry  skye. 
Remembring  this,  he  sent  the  boy  that  way 
AVhere  the  cleare  fountain  of  the  fayre  Nymph  la\' 
There  was  he  come  to  sceke  some  pleasing  brooke. 
No  sooner  came  he,  but  the  Nymph  wasstrooke ; 
And  though  she  hasted  to  imbrace  the  boy, 
Yet  did  the  Nymph  awhile  deferre  her  ioy, 
Till  she  had  bound  vp  her  loose  flagging  haire, 
And  ordred  well  the  garments  she  did  weare, 
Fayning  her  count'nance  with  a  louer's  care. 
And  did  deserue  to  be  accounted  fayre. 
And  thus  much  spake  she  while  the  boy  abode  : 
O  boy,  most  worthy  to  be  thought  a  god, 
Thou  niayst  inhabit  in  the  glorious  place 
Of  gods,  or  maist  proceed  from  humane  race  : 
Tliou  niayst  be  Cupid,  or  the  god  of  wine. 
That  latch   wou'd  me  with  the  swclliuff  vine ; 
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Bat  whosoe'rc  thou  ai't,  O  happy  he, 

That  was  so  blest  to  be  a  sire  to  thee : 

Thy  happy  mother  is  most  blest  of  many, 

Blessed  thy  sisters,  if  her  wombe  bare  any ; 

Both  fortunate,  and  O  thrice  happy  shee, 

Whose  too  much  blessed  breasts  gaue  suck  to  thee ! 

If  any  wife  with  thy  sweet  bed  be  blest, 

O,  she  is  farre  more  happy  than  the  rest ! 

If  thou  hast  any,  let  my  sport  be  sto'ne, 

Or  else  let  me  be  she,  if  thou  hast  none. 

Here  did  she  pause  awhile,  and  then  she  sayd. 
Be  not  oddurate  to  a  silly  mayd  : 
A  flinty  heart  within  a  snowy  brest. 
Is  like  base  mold  lockt  in  a  golden  chest. 
They  say  the  eye's  the  index  of  the  heart, 
And  shewes  th'  affection  of  eche  inward  part : 
There  loue  plays  liuely,  there  the  little  god 
Hath  a  cleare  cristall  palace  of  abode. 
O,  barre  him  not  from  playing  in  thy  heart, 
That  sports  himselfe  vpon  eche  outward  part ! 
Thus  much  she  spake,  and  then  her  tongue  was  husht. 
At  her  loose  speech  Hermaphroditus  blusht : 
He  knew  not  what  loue  was,  yet  loue  did  shame  him, 
Makmg  him  blush,  and  yet  his  blush  became  him. 
Then  might  a  man  his  shamefast  colour  see, 
lake  the  ripe  apple  on  the  sunny  tree. 
Or  iuory  dide  o're  with  a  pleasing  red, 
Or  like  the  pale  Moone  being  shadowed. 

By  this,  the  Nymph  recouer'd  had  her  tongue. 
That  to  her  thinking  lay  in  silence  long. 
And  sayd.  Thy  cheeke  is  milde,  O  be  thou  so ! 
Thy  cheeke,  saith  I,  then  do  not  answere  no  : 
Thy  cheeke  doth  shame,  then  doe  thou  shame,  she  sayd : 
It  is  a  mans  shame  to  deny  a  mayd. 
Thou  look'st  to  sport  with  Venus  in  her  towre. 
And  be  belou'd  of  euei'y  heauenly  powrc. 
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Men  are  but  mortals,  so  are  women  too, 

Why  should  your  thoughts  aspire  more  then  ours  doo  ? 

For  sure  they  doe  aspire  ;  else  could  a  youthe, 

Whose  count'nance  is  so  full  of  spotlesse  truth, 

Be  so  relentlesse  to  a  virgin's  tongue  ? 

Let  me  be  woo'd  by  thee  but  halfe  so  long. 

With  halfe  those  tearmes  doe  but  my  loue  require, 

And  I  will  easly  graunt  thee  thy  desire. 

Ages  are  bad  when  men  become  so  slow, 

That  poore  vnskilfull  mayds  are  forc't  to  woo. 

Her  radiant  beauty  and  her  subtill  arte 
So  deeply  strooke  Hermaphroditus  heart, 
That  she  had  wonne  his  loue,  but  that  the  light 
Of  her  translucent  eyes  did  shine  too  bright : 
For  long  he  look'd  vpon  the  lonely  mayd, 
And  at  the  last  Hermaphroditus  sayd, 
How  should  I  loue  thee,  when  I  doe  espie 
A  farre  more  beauteous  Nymph  hid  in  thy  eye  ? 
When  thou  doost  loue,  let  not  that  Nymph  be  nie  thee ; 
Nor  when  thou  woo'st,  let  that  same  Nymph  be  by  thee ; 
Or  quite  obscure  her  from  thy  loner's  face, 
Or  hide  her  beauty  in  a  darker  place. 
By  this  the  Nymph  perceiu'd  he  did  espie 
None  but  himselfe  reflected  in  her  eye. 
And,  for  himselfe  no  more  she  meant  to  shew  him. 
She  shut  her  eyes,  &  blind-fold  thus  did  woo  him. 
Fayre  boy,  thinke  not  thy  beauty  can  dispence 
With  any  payne  due  to  a  bad  oiFence : 
Remember  how  the  gods  punish  t  that  boy 
That  scorn'd  to  let  a  beauteous  Nymph  enioy 
Her  long  wisht  pleasure ;  for  the  peeuish  elfe, 
Lou'd  of  all  others,  needs  would  loue  himselfe. 
So  mayst  thou  loue,  perhaps  thou  mayst  be  blest, 
By  graunting  to  a  lucklesse  Nymph's  request  : 
Then  rest  awhile  with  me  amid  these  weeds. 
The  Sunne,  that  sees  all,  sees  not  louers  deeds; 
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Pheebus  is  blind  when  loue-sports  are  begun, 
And  neuer  sees  vntill  their  sports  be  done. 
Beleeue  me,  boy,  thy  blood  is  very  stayd, 
Thou  art  so  loth  to  kisse  a  youthful!  mayd. 
Wert  thou  a  mayd,  and  I  a  man,  lie  show  thee, 
With  what  a  manly  boldnesse  I  could  woo  thee : 
Fayrer  then  loues  Queene,  thus  I  would  begin. 
Might  not  my  ouer  boldnesse  be  a  sinne, 
I  would  intreat  this  fauour,  if  I  could, 
Thy  rosiat  cheeke  a  little  to  behold. 
Then  would  I  beg  a  touch,  and  then  a  kisse, 
And  then  a  lower,  yet  a  higher  blisse : 
Then  would  I  aske  what  Joue  and  Lseda  did, 
When  like  a  swan  the  craftie  god  was  hid  ? 
WTiat  came  he  for  ?  why  did  he  there  abide  ? 
Surely  I  thinke  hee  did  not  come  to  chide : 
He  came  to  see  her  face,  to  talke,  and  chat, 
To  touch,  to  kisse :  came  he  for  nought  but  that  ? 
Yes,  something  else  :  what  was  it  he  would  haue  ? 
That  which  all  men  of  maydens  ought  to  craue. 
This  sayd,  her  eye  lids  wide  she  did  display ; 
But  in  this  space  the  boy  was  runne  away  : 
The  wanton  speeches  of  the  louely  lasse 
Forc't  him  for  shame  to  hide  him  in  the  grasse. 
When  she  perceiu'd  she  could  not  see  him  neere  her. 
When  she  had  cal'd,  and  yet  he  could  not  heare  her, 
Looke  how,  when  Autumne  comes,  a  little  space 
Paleth  the  red  blush  of  the  Sununer's  face. 
Tearing  the  leaues,  the  Summer's  couering. 
Three  months  in  weauing  by  the  curious  spring, 
Making  the  grasse,  his  greene  locks,  go  to  wracke, 
Tearing  each  ornament  from  off  his  backe  ; 
So  did  she  spoyle  the  garments  she  did  weare. 
Tearing  whole  ounces  of  her  golden  hayre. 
She,  thus  deluded  of  her  longed  blisse. 
With  much  adoo  at  last  she  vtred  this. 
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Why  wort  thou  bashful!,  boy  ?     Thou  hast  no  part 
Shewes  thee  to  be  of  such  a  female  heart. 
His  eye  is  gray,  so  is  the  moruing's  eye. 
That  blusheth  alwayes  Avhcn  the  day  is  nye. 
Then  bis  gray  eye's  the  cause  :  that  cannot  be  ; 
The  gray-ey'd  nionie  is  farre  more  bold  then  he, 
For  with  a  gentle  dew  from  heauen's  bright  towre, 
It  gets  the  niayden-head  of  eu'ry  flowre. 
I  would  to  God,  he  were  the  rosiat  morne, 
And  I  a  flowre  from  out  the  earthe  new  borne  ! 
His  face  was  smooth ;  Narcissus  face  was  so, 
And  he  was  carelesse  of  a  sad  Nymph's  woe. 
Then  that's  the  cause ;  and  yet  that  cannot  be  : 
Youthful!  Narcissus  was  more  bold  then  he, 
Because  he  dide  for  loue,  tliougli  of  liis  shade  : 
This  boy  nor  loues  himselfe,  nor  yet  a  mayd. 
Besides,  his  glorious  eye  is  wondrous  brigiit : 
So  is  the  fierie  and  all-seeing  light 
Of  Phoebus,  who  at  eu'ry  mornhig's  birth 
Blushing  for  shame  vpon  the  sullen  earth. 
Then  that's  the  cause ;  and  yet  that  cannot  be : 
The  fierie  Sunne  is  farre  more  bold  then  he ; 
He  nightly  kisseth  Thsetis  in  the  sea  : 
All  know  tlie  story  of  Leucothoe. 
His  cheeke  is  red ;  so  is  the  fragrant  rose. 
Whose  ruddie  cheeke  with  ouer-blessing  gloes : 
Then  that's  the  cause ;  and  yet  that  cannot  bee : 
Eche  blusliing  rose  is  farre  more  bold  then  he, 
Wliose  boldnesse  may  be  plainely  scene  in  tliis, 
The  ruddy  rose  is  not  asham'd  to  kisse  ; 
For  alwayes,  when  the  day  is  new  begun, 
The  spreading  rose  will  kisse  the  morning  Sun. 
This  sayd,  liid  in  the  grassc  she  did  espie  him, 
And  stumbling  with  her  will,  she  fel  down  by  him. 
And  with  her  wanton  talke,  because  he  woo'd  not, 
Beg'd  tliat,  wliicli  ho,  poorc  nouice,  vnderstood  not, 
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And,  for  she  could  not  get  a  greater  blisse, 

She  did  intreat  at  least  a  sister's  kisse ; 

But  still  the  more  she  did  the  boy  beseech, 

The  more  he  powted  at  her  wanton  speech. 

At  last  the  Nymph  began  to  touch  his  skin. 

Whiter  then  mountaine  snow  hath  euer  bin, 

And  did  in  purenesse  that  cleare  spring  surpasse. 

Wherein  Actajon  saw  th'  Arcadian  lasse. 

Thus  did  she  dally  long,  till  at  the  last, 

In  her  moyst  palme  she  lockt  his  white  hand  fast : 

Then  in  her  hand  his  wrest  she  'gan  to  close, 

When  through  his  pulses  strait  the  Avarme  bloud  gloes, 

Whose  youthfull  musicke,  fanning  Cupid's  fire, 

In  her  warme  brest  kindled  a  fresh  desire. 

Then  did  she  lift  her  hand  vnto  his  brest, 

A  part  as  white  and  youthfull  as  the  rest. 

Where,  as  his  flowry  breath  still  comes  and  goes, 

She  felt  his  gentle  heart  pant  through  his  clothes. 

At  last  she  tooke  her  hand  from  off  that  part, 
And  sayd.  It  panted  like  another's  heart : 
Why  should  it  be  more  feeble,  and  lesse  bold  ? 
Why  should  the  bloud  about  it  be  more  cold  ? 
Nay  sure,  that  yeelds ;  onely  thy  tongue  denyes. 
And  the  true  fancy  of  thy  heart  belyes. 
Then  did  she  lift  her  hand  vnto  his  chin : 
And  prays'd  the  prety  dimpling  of  his  skin  ; 
But  straight  his  chin  she  'gan  to  ouerslip, 
When  she  beheld  the  rednesse  of  his  lip ; 
And  sayd,  thy  lips  are  soft,  presse  them  to  mine 
And  thou  shalt  see  they  are  as  soft  as  thine. 
Then  would  she  faine  haue  gone  vnto  his  eye, 
But  still  his  ruddy  lip  standing  so  nie. 
Drew  her  hand  backe,  therefore  his  eye  she  mist, 
'Ginning  to  claspe  his  necke,  and  would  haue  kist; 
But  tlien  the  boy  did  struggle  to  be  gone, 
A'owiiig  to  Icauc  her  and  that  place  alone. 
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But  then  bright  Salmacis  began  to  feare, 
And  sayd,  Fayre  Stranger,  I  will  leauc  thee  here 
Amid  these  pleasant  places  all  alone. 
So,  turning  back,  she  fayned  to  be  gone ; 
But  from  his  sight  she  had  no  power  to  passe. 
Therefore  she  turn'd,  and  hid  her  in  the  grasse, 
When  to  the  ground  bending  her  snow-white  knee, 
The  glad  earth  gave  new  coates  to  euery  tree. 

He  then  supposing  he  was  all  alone, 
(Like  a  young  boy  that  is  espy'd  of  none) 
Runnes  here,  and  there,  then  on  the  bankes  doth  looke, 
Then  on  the  cri  stall  current  of  the  brooke. 
Then  with  his  foote  he  toucht  the  siluer  streames. 
Whose  drowzy  waves  made  musike  in  their  dreames. 
And,  for  he  was  not  wlioly  in,  did  weepe. 
Talking  alowd  and  babbling  in  their  sleepe  : 
Whose  pleasant  coolenesse  when  the  boy  did  feele, 
He  thrust  his  foote  downe  lower  to  the  heele ; 
O'recome  with  whose  sweet  noyse,  he  did  begin 
To  strip  his  soft  clothes  from  his  tender  skin, 
When  straight  the  scorching  Sun  wept  teares  of  brine. 
Because  he  durst  not  touch  him  with  his  shine. 
For  feare  of  spoyling  that  same  iu'ry  skin. 
Whose  whitenesse  he  so  much  delighted  in : 
And  then  the  Moone,  mother  of  mortale  ease. 
Would  fayne  have  come  from  the  Antipodes, 
To  haue  beheld  him  naked  as  he  stood. 
Ready  to  leape  into  the  siluer  flood, 
But  might  not ;  for  the  lawes  of  heauen  deny. 
To  shew  men's  secrets  to  a  woman's  eye ; 
And  therefore  was  her  sad  and  gloomy  light 
Confin'd  vnto  the  secret-keeping  night. 

When  beauteous  Salmacis  awhile  had  gaz'd 
Vpon  his  naked  corps,  she  stood  amaz'd. 
And  both  her  sparking  eyes  burnt  hi  her  face. 
Like  the  bright  Sunne  reflected  in  a  glasse. 
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Scarce  can  she  stay  from  running  to  the  boy, 
Scarce  can  she  now  deferre  her  hoped  ioy ; 
So  fast  her  youthfull  bloud  playes  in  her  vaynes, 
That  almost  mad,  she  scarce  her  selfe  contaynes, 
"When  young  Hermaphroditus  as  he  stands, 
Clapping  his  white  side  with  his  hollow  hands. 
Leapt  liuely  from  the  land,  whereon  he  stood, 
Into  the  mayne  part  of  the  cristall  flood : 
Like  iu'ry  then  his  snowy  body  was, 
Or  a  white  Lilly  in  a  cristall  glasse. 

Then  rose  the  water-Nymph  from  where  she  lay. 
As  hauing  wonne  the  glory  of  the  day. 
And  her  light  garments  casts  from  off  her  skin. 
Ilee's  mine,  she  cry'd,  and  so  leapt  spritely  in. 
The  flattering  iuy  who  did  euer  see 
Inclaspe  the  huge  trunke  of  an  aged  tree. 
Let  him  behold  the  young  boy  as  he  stands, 
Inclasp  in  wanton  Salmacis's  hands : 
Betwixt  those  iu'ry  armes  she  lockt  him  fast, 
Striuing  to  get  away,  till  at  the  last. 
Fondling,  she  sayd,  why  striu'st  thou  to  be  gone  ? 
Why  shouldst  thou  so  desire  to  be  alone  ? 
Thy  cheeke  is  neuer  faire  when  none  is  by ; 
For  what  is  red  and  white,  but  to  the  eye  ? 
And  for  that  cause  the  heauens  are  darke  at  night. 
Because  all  creatures  close  their  weary  sight ; 
For  there's  no  mortall  can  so  earely  rise. 
But  still  the  morning  waytes  vpon  his  eyes. 
The  earely-rising  and  soone-singing  larke 
Can  neuer  chaunt  her  sweete  notes  in  the  darke ; 
For  sleepe  she  ne're  so  little  or  so  long. 
Yet  still  the  morning  will  attend  her  song. 
All  creatures  that  beneath  bright  Crnthia  be, 
Haue  appetite  vnto  society : 
The  ouerflowing  wanes  would  haue  a  bound 
Within  the  confines  of  the  spacious  ground, 
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And  all  their  shady  currents  would  be  plaste 
In  hollow  of  the  solitary  vaste, 
But  that  they  lothe  to  let  their  soft  streames  sing, 
Where  none  can  heare  their  gentle  murmuring. 
Yet  still  the  boy,  regardlesse  what  she  sayd, 
Struggled  apace  to  ouerswimme  the  mayd ; 
Which  when  the  Nymph  perceiu'd,  she  'gan  to  say, 
Struggle  thou  mayst,  but  neuer  get  away. 
So  graunt,  lust  gods,  that  neuer  day  may  see 
The  separation  twixt  this  boy  and  mee. 

The  gods  did  heare  her  pray'r  and  feele  her  woe ; 
And  in  one  body  they  began  to  grow. 
She  felt  his  youthfull  bloud  in  euery  vaine, 
And  she  felt  hers  warme  his  cold  brest  againe  ; 
And  euer  since  was  woman's  loue  so  blest. 
That  it  draw  bloud  from  the  strongest  brest. 
Nor  man  nor  mayd  now  could  they  be  estecm'd  : 
Neither,  and  either,  might  they  well  be  dceni'd. 
When  the  j'oung  boy  Ilermaphroditus  sayd, 
With  the  set  voice  of  neither  man  nor  mayd, 
Swift  Mercury,  thou  author  of  my  life. 
And  thou  my  mother,  Vulcan's  lonely  wife, 
Let  your  poore  offsprings  latest  breath  be  blest. 
In  but  obtayning  this  his  last  request. 
Grant  that  who  e're,  heated  by  Phoebus  beames 
Shall  come  to  coole  him  in  these  siluer  streames, 
May  neuermore  a  manly  shape  retaine. 
But  halfe  a  virgine  may  rcturne  againe. 

His  parents  hark'ned  to  his  last  request. 
And  with  that  great  power  they  the  fountaine  blest  ; 
And  since  that  tune  w^ho  in  that  fountame  swimmes, 
A  mayden  smoothnesse  seyzeth  halfe  his  limmes. 
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Art.  XIV. — The  new  Fact  rec/ardim/  Shakespeare  and  his 
Wife,  contained  in  the  Will  of  Thomas  Whittington. 

I  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  new  fact  reo-ardino; 
Sliakespeare  and  his  wife,  recently  discovered  at  Worcester, 
and  transmitted  not  long  since  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

It  is  contained  in  the  will  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Whittington,  of  Shottery,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  husband- 
man, in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  people  of  Strat- 
ford, forty  shillings,  that  is  in  the  hand  of  Anne  Shaxspere, 
wife  unto  ]\I'".  William  Shaxspere,  and  is  debt  due  unto  me, 
being  paid  to  mine  Executor  by  the  said  William  Shax- 
spere, or  his  assigns,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
my  will." 

This  is  the  whole  that  relates  to  our  great  poet,  and  what 
does  it  seem  to  show  ?  It  is  a  question  upon  which  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  has  not  touched  in  his  brief  communication,  and  it  is 
a  deficiency  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  supply. 

May  we  not  fairly  gather,  fi'om  the  words  of  Wliittington''s 
will,  (which  bears  date  2oth  March,  1601)  that  Shakespeare 
was  then  in  London — that,  at  all  events,  he  was  absent  from 
Stratford  or  the  testator  would  not  have  said  that  the  money 
was  "  in  the  hand  of  Anne  Shakespeare,"  but  in  that  of  "William 
Shakespeare,  her  husband :  it  was  due  from  him  as  a  "  debt," 
because  it  had  been  borrowed  by  his  wife,  probably  to  supply 
some  temporary  emergency  at  a  period  Avhen  she  could  not 
conveniently  apply  to  her  husband,  who  was  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The  end  of  JVIarch  was  not 
long  before  the  company  of  the    Lord  Chamberlain's  players 
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usually  removed  from  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  where  they  per- 
formed in  the  winter,  to  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside,  where 
they  usually  acted  from  the  middle  of  April  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  Dr.  Simon  Forman  saw  "  Macbeth"  acted  "at  the 
Globe,  1610,  the  20th  of  April,'"  which,  we  apprehend,  was 
soon  after  it  opened  for  what  we  now  call  "  the  season." 

The  25th  of  March,  1601,  was  the  first  day  of  the  new  legal 
year,  for  the  historical  year  1601  commenced  on  1st  January 
preceding.  Whittington\s  will  was  no  doubt  drawn  by  a 
scrivener  of  Stratford,  who  obseiwed  the  division  of  the  legal 
year,  and  it  was  rather  less  than  six  months  anterior  to  the 
death  of  our  poet's  father.  Shakespeare  had  bought  "  New 
Place,"  (the  house  built  by  the  Cloptons  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.)  in  or  about  1597,  and  there  his  wife  Anne  was  doubt- 
less living  in  March,  1601,  the  date  when  she  owed  Ji^2  to 
Thomas  Whittington.  That  sum  was  then  equal,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  about  o^'lO  of  our  present  money;  and  having  some 
claim  made  upon  her,  which  she  could  not  discharge  by  instantly 
resorting  to  her  husband,  she  perhaps  supplied  her  immediate 
necessity  by  obtaining  the  money  from  the  testator.  This 
may  have  been  the  mode  in  which  the  "  debt "  was  con- 
tracted, which  we  may  presume  was  fully  discharged  when  our 
great  dramatist  made  his  next  visit  to  his  native  town,  if 
not  before. 

When  Thomas  Whittington  died  is  not  stated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  but  probably  the  entry  of  his  burial  may  be  found  in 
the  registers  of  Stratford.  He  was  "  of  Shottery,"  as  we  are 
told  in  his  will,  and  Shottery  was  the  place  from  which  Shake- 
speare's wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  perhaps  had  originally  come 
before  she  settled  at  Stratford,  and  where  some  members  of 
her  family  had  long  resided.  Two  Hathaways,  it  will  be  seen 
presently,  are  mentioned  in  Whittington's  will,  although  the 
circumstance  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
it  deserves.  It  may  seem  to  render  it  likely  that  Anne 
Hathaway  had  come  from   Shottery.  when  we  find  her  many 
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years  afterwards  applying  to  a  person  in  that  place  for  an 
advance  of  money,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  but  the  two 
Hathaways  in  Whittington's  will  were  "  of  Old  Stratford." 

We  may  presume  that  Shakespeare  was  very  much  occupied 
at  the  end  of  March,  1601,  in  superintending  the  getting  up 
and  rehearsal  of  a  new  play,  for  the  opening  of  the  Globe  theatre 
in  the  middle  of  the  coming  month. 

The  two  Hathaways,  of  wdiom  we  hear  in  Whittington's 
will,  are  Thomas  and  Margaret :  the  testator  left  12'*  to 
"  Thomas  Hathaway  sonne  to  the  late  Margret  Hathway  "  (so 
the  name  is  in  the  last  instance  spelt)  :  they  are  stated  to  be 
of  Old  Stratford,  and  not  of  Shottery,  which  might  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  Anne  Hathaway,  the  wife  of  Shakespeare, 
was  also  of  Old  Stratford :  in  the  marriage  bond  of  Richard- 
son and  Sandells  she  is  stated  to  be  "  of  Stratford."  My 
conjecture,  when  I  wrote  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,  was  that, 
although  her  family  resided  at  Shottery,  she  was  in  some 
way  settled  at  Stratford  anterior  to  her  marriage.  She  may, 
however,  have  been  one  of  the  Hathaways  of  Old  Stratford, 
the  sister  of  Thomas,  and  daughter  of  "  the  late  JMargret  Hath- 
way,"  and  therefore  described  in  the  preliminary  marriage  bond 
as  "of  Stratford."  Henslowe''s  Diary  establishes  that  there 
was  a  Richard  Hathaway,  a  dramatist,  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare,  and  there  is  at  least  nothing  to  show  that  he  was 
not  related  to  Shakespeare's  wife  :  he  had  the  same  Christian 
name  as  her  father. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Whittington 
merits  a  passing  notice  ;  it  relates  to  the  family  of  Heminge, 
or  Hemyngs,  of  which  we  conjecture  that  John  Heminge  (the 
joint-editor  with  Henry  Condell  of  the  folio  of  Shakespeare''s 
Works  in  162.3)  was  a  member.  There  is  a  bequest  of  two 
shillings  to  "  Jone  Hemyngs  the  elder,"  and  of  4^  to  "  Mar- 
garet Hemyng,"  (omitting  the  s)  without  stating  where  they 
resided.  Now,  we  know  that  a  John  and  a  Richard  Heminge 
were  settled  at  Shottery  anterior  to  the  year  1567,  and  to  this 
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family  Jone  and  Margaret  Hemyngs,  or  Hemyng,  may  have 
belonged.  Of  course,  such  small  bequests  as  two  shillings,  and 
fourpence,  were  only  intended  by  the  testator  as  "  memorials 
of  his  love.""  I  feel  very  little  doubt  that  John  Heminge,  the 
actor  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  was  of  this  family ;  and  that,  like 
several  other  members  of  the  company  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
Iain's  servants,  he  came  from  Stratford  or  its  neighbourhood. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Sir  Thomas  PhiUipps  for  the 
discovery  of  this  new  fact,  however  minute  or  apparently  un- 
important taken  by  itself.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  (a  circum- 
stance with  which  I  was  not  before  acquainted)  that  he  was 
the  first  finder  at  Worcester  of  the  bond  given  by  Richardson 
and  Sandells  anterior  to  the  marriage  of  Shakespeare ;  and  it 
is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  his  researches  in  the  same  and 
other  quarters  will  hereafter  be  equally  successfiil.  His  name 
is  now  indissolubly  connected  with  the  biography  of  our  great 
dramatist. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 
Kensington,  10  May,  1847. 
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Art.  XV. — Conjectures  on  some  of  the  Corrupt  or  Obscure  Pas- 
sages of  Shakespeare. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Act  v.,  Scene  5. 

""Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  satyr;    Mrs.  Quickly  and 
Pistol  ;  Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queen,  Sfc. 

"  Queen.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white,"  &c. 

Thus  Mr.  Collier  commences  this  scene.  "  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harness,'''  (he  says  in  a  note)  "  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  assigning  this  and  other  speeches  to  the  Fairy 
Queen,  or  Anne  Page,  so  disguised :  they  are  quite  out  of 
character  with  Mrs.  Quickly,  to  whom  they  have  hitherto  been 
given.  The  prefix  in  the  old  copies  [4to,  1680  and  folios]  is 
Qu.  and  Qui. ;  but  it  was  an  easy  error  of  the  press,  and  much 
more  probably  so,  than  that  such  a  part  should  have  been  en- 
trusted to  Mrs.  Quickly." 

This  is  very  true,  and  Mr.  Harness's  conjecture  is  very  in- 
genious;  but  in  the  4tos.  1602  and  1619,  the  stage-direction 
is  "  Mistresse  Quickly,  like  the  Queene  of  the  Fayries,"  and 
the  prefixes  are  all  Qui.  Quic.  or  Quick.  There  is  no  authority 
in  any  copy  for  the  stage-direction,  "  Anne  page  as  the  Fairy 
Queen,"  &c. ;  the  4to.,  1630,  and  folios  reading  only,  "Enter 
FalstafF,  Mistris  Page,  Mistris  Ford,  Evans,  Anne  page. 
Fairies,  Page,  Ford,  Quickly,"  &c.  Both  Mrs.  Page  and 
Fenton,  in  preceding  scenes,  in  the  latest  4to.,  and  in  the  folio 
editions,  have  informed  us  that  Anne  Page  was  to  present  the 
Fairy  Queen  ;  but  we  find  Mrs.  Quickly  acting  that  part,  both 
in  the  folios  and  the  4tos.  The  part  of  Queen  was  too  promi- 
nent a  one  for  Anne  to  play  that  night,  and  would  have  be- 
trayed her  voice  to  both  Slender  and  Caius. 

K  2 
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COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

"  I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop  ; 
V^\\o,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself" 

"  Falling  to  find"  is  a  very  awkward  expression.  I  would 
read  failing.  The  argument  requires  some  word  to  show  that 
the  drop  did  not  find  his  fellow ;  and  it  had  already  been  said 
that  the  drop  fell,  by  the  words,  "  in  the  ocean  seeks."  Now 
the  only  question  is,  whether  the  drop  succeeded  or  failed. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

Beatrice.  Heigh  ho  ! 

Margaret.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 

Beatrice.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Enough  there  is,  and  more  than  enough,  of  contemporary 
literary  illustration  of  Shakespeare ;  but  it  is  surprising  that 
the  following  passage  has  hitherto  escaped  all  the  commenta- 
tors— 

"■^  Dolor  intitmts. 
•'  Nor  hawk,  nor  hound,  nor  horse,  those  letters  hhk. 
But  ack  itself,  "'tis  Brutus"*  bones  attaches." 

Wifs  Recreations,  1640. 

Although  this  collection  of  Epigrams  was  not  published  till 
1640,  yet  its  contents  are  both  old  and  new.  Many  of  them 
doubtless  had  been  in  vogue  before  the  date  of  this  play. 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  ' 
Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 
"  Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture.*" 

"  The  old  copies ""  (says  Mr.  Collier)  "  have  loose  the  for- 
feiture ;  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  take  loose  in  the  sense  of  re- 
lease.'''' 

Certainly.  Loose  is  right.  It  is  a  bond ;  and  to  loose  is  the 
correllative  of  ^o  bi7id.  See  Matt,  xvi.,  19.  But  lose  and  loose 
are  the  same  word,  and  both  are  generally  printed  in  the  old 
editions  loose.     For  instance,  in  this  very  play,  act  i.,  sc.  1 — 

"  You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  w^orld ; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care,'^ 

the  word  is  spelt  loose,  and  so  Malone  printed  it,  in  his  first 
edition. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

'•'•Rosalind.  And  his  kissing  is  as  fullof  sanctity  as  the  touch 
o^  holy  bread.'''' 

Bishop  Warburton  would  read  beard,  because"  (he  says) 
"the  present  comparison  is  impious;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry 
also  understands  by  holy  bread  the  sacramental  bread.  It  is 
strange  that  these  reverend  gentlemen  should  have  been  so  ill- 
read  in  Church  History,  as  not  to  know  what  holy  bread  was. 
Sacramental  bread,  in  these  times,  would  have  been  called  a 
great  deal  more  than  holy  bread,  and  would  never  have  been 
profaned  by  Shakespeare.  Rosalind  is  guilty  of  no  impiety. 
Holy  bread  was  merely  one  of  the  "  ceremonies  "  which  Kino- 
Henry  Vlllth's  Articles  of  Religion  pronounced  good  and 
lawful,  having  mystical  significations  in  them.     "  Such  "  (he 
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says)  "  were  the  vestments  in  the  worship  of  God,  sprinkling 
holy  water,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  baptism  and  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  giving  holy  bread,  in  sign  of  our  union  to  Christ ; 
burning  candles  on  Candlemas  Day,"  &c.  Another  of  these 
Articles  declared  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Altar,  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  there  was  truly  and  substantially 
the  body  of  Christ. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

'■'■Song. 

"What  shall  he  have  that  kiird  the  deer? 

His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear. 

Tlien  sing  him  home,  the  rest  shall  bear  this  burthen : 

Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn, 

It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wert  born. 

Thy  father's  father  wore  it, 

And  thy  father  bore  it. 

The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn." 

I  have  given  this  song  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  original 
copies.  The  third  line  is  evidently  pregnant  with  some  cor- 
ruption, and  the  question  is,  with  what  I  The  commentators 
cut  the  line  short  with  the  words  "  Then  sing  him  home  !" 
and  treat  the  rest  as  a  marginal  direction  to  the  next  two  lines, 
for  the  burthen.  Mr.  Collier  gives  the  whole  line  as  a  mar- 
ginal direction,  and  brackets  all  the  rest  of  the  song  as  the  bur- 
then. Out  of  eight  lines,  surely  six  are  too  many  for  burthen. 
The  former  commentators  have  marked  the  song  as  a  duet, 
and  the  two  couplets  rhyming  on  hoim  as  a  chorus ;  and  so 
Dr.  Arne  set  it  for  the  theatres,  as  it  is  now  sung. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  third  line,  as  far  as 

"  Then  sing  him  home  :  the  rest  shall  bear," 
is  part  of  the  song.     It  scans  ;  it  rhymes  ;  it  is  to  the  purpose 
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just  declared  by  Jaques  :  ^^heVs  present  him  to  the  Duke,  like 
a  Roniau  conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's 
horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory." 

"His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear  : 
Men  sing  him  home,  the  rest  shall  bear." 

It  will  now  be  asked  me,  what  I  do  with  the  words  "  this 
burthen"  I  I  answer.  They  alone  should  be  the  marginal 
note;  and 

"  Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn  ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wert  born," 

is  the  burthen. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

Act  L,  Scene  3. 

"  Clown.  Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no 
hurt :  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart." 

"  The  Puritans"  (says  Mr.  Collier)  "  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  surplice,  but  some  conformed  so  far  as  to  wear  it,  perhaps, 
over  the  black  gown  in  which  they  usually  preached." 

I  can  find  no  authority  in  the  histories  of  nonconformity  for 
this  unworthy  evasion.  In  those  times,  the  clergy  always 
wore  their  gowns,  even  in  the  streets,  and  the  surplice  was 
therefore  necessarily  put  over  them  when  it  was  worn :  it  had 
its  name  hence.  Such  a  compliance  as  this,  the  Puritans 
would  have  considered  as  complete  conformity ;  and  the  hu- 
miliating surplice  was  thus  doubtless  often  worn  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  swelling  heart. 
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Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

"  Helen.  Oft  expectation  fails  ;  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits^'' 

The  old  copies  read  shifts,  which  Pope  very  happily  altered 
to  sits.  Mr.  Collier,  finding,  in  Lord  Francis  Egerton's  first 
folio,  a  contemporary  alteration  in  manuscript  to  Jits.,  adopts 
that  reading,  and  fortifies  it  by  an  authority  in  Shakespeare's 
Sonnet  cxx.  The  word  sit,  in  both  passages,  would  have 
equally  the  meaning  of  fits,  or  befits,  and  is  more  the  language 
of  the  times.  See  Mr.  G.  Mason's  note  to  his  edition  of  Hoc- 
cleve's  Poems,  p,  104. 

THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

"  Leontes.  for  the  harlot  king 

Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain." 

Both  Johnson  and  Douce  explain  blank  and  level,  in  gun- 
nery, by  the  word  aim,  without  perceiving  that  the  word  arm 
here  is  a  misprint  for  that  word.  So  in  "  All's  Well  that 
ends  Well,"  ii,,  1 — 

"  I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  my  aim." 

And  in  "  A  Lover's  Complaint" — 

"  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim." 

We  have  arm  also  for  aim,  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  act  v., 
scene  7,  and  "Hamlet,"  act   iv,,  scene  7,   as  pointed  out  by 
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Mr.  Collier ;  and  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  act  ii.,  scene  S, 
and  II.  "  Henry  VI.,"  act  iv.,  scene  9,  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Dyce.  At  the  close  of  the  second  act  of  "  King  John,"  I  also 
agree  with  Mr.  M.  Mason  that  the  word  aid  should  be  aim. 


KING  JOHN. 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

"  Constance.  0  Lewis,  stand  fast !  the  Devil  tempts  thee 
here, 
In  likeness  of  a  new  zoitrimmed  bride." 

Mr.  Collier  says :  "A  misprint  may  be  suspected  here. 
Theobald  reads  '  and  trimmed  bride,'  in  reference  to  Blanche's 
adornments."  I  should  have  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
trimmed  is  right.  Lord  Chedworth  had  already  confirmed 
this  reading  by  the  quotation  from  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
psalm  xix : — 

"  In  them  the  Lord  made  for  the  Sun 

A  place  of  great  renown  ; 
Who,  like  a  bridegroom  ready  trimm'd. 

Comes  from  his  chamber  down," 

and  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  iv.,  scene  4  : — 
"  Go,  waken  Juliet :  go  and  trim  her  up." 

And  Mr.  Edwards,  by  the  quotation  from  I.  "  Henry  IV.," 
act  i.,  scene  3  : — 

" a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drest, 


Fresh  as  a  brideg-room." 

But  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  excellent  Dictionary,  says  that 
untrimmed^  in  this  passage,  is  only  a  corruption  of  entrimmed^ 
as  unrip  is  of  enrip.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  "  Remarks,"  does  not 
advert  to  Richardson,  although  he  generally  quotes  that  lexi- 
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cographer's  authority ;  but  cites  a  passage  in  favour  of  un- 
trimmed  here,  in  a  sense,  which,  after  what  has  occurred  at 
p.  37  of  his  book,  I  am  afraid  to  say,  gives  a  wrong  reading. 
There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Dyce,  and 
from  another  loose  song  in  Hey  wood's  "  Eape  of  Lucrece," 
act  i,,  scene  3,  that  the  verb  to  trim  was  used  in  such  a  sense ; 
but  I  must  think  it  was  then  always  a  canting  word,  just  as  we 
employ  the  word  to  dress  in  the  sense  of  to  chastise.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  Lady  Constance  would  use  the  word  in  a 
wanton  sense ;  and  in  any  other,  untrimmed  would  bear  the 
same  meaning  that  it  does  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
poet's  1 8th  sonnet,  namely  undecorated,  whereas  the  argument 
here  would  require  decorated: — 

"  And  evVy  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 

By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimni'd." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  And  like  a  dog,  that  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master,  that  doth  tarre  him  on." 

Dr.  Johnson  is  very  learned  in  his  etymology  of  the  verb  to 
tarre;  but  Mr,  Collier  says  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
coined  from  the  imitative  sound  made  in  provoking  dogs  to 
fight. 

"  Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop, 
Than  when  we  soar." 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter,  after  all 
this  learning.  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  as  learned  a  Johnson  as 
any  that  ever  bore  the  name,  says,  in  what  Home  Tooke  calls 
the  first  and  best  Enolish  Grammar,  that  "  rr  "  is  "  an  inter- 
jection  that  serveth  to  set  dogs  together  by  the  ears."  The 
doi?'    doubtless    oricrinated   the    snarlinc:    word.       In    Nash's 
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"  Suinmer"'s  Last  Will  and  Testament,"  '  we  have  the  verb 
arre. 

"  They  arre  and  bark  at  night  against  the  moon." 


SECOND  PART  OF  KING  HENRY  IV. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  Archbishop.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular." 

Mr.  Collier  says,  "  The  second  line  of  this  speech  is  omitted 
in  the  folio,  and  is  restored  fi'om  the  quarto.  The  whole  is 
obscure ;  but  Malone,  following  Monck  Mason,  thus  explains 
the  probable  intention  of  the  author : — '  My  brother-general, 
who  is  joined  here  with  me  in  command,  makes  the  common- 
wealth his  quarrel,  i.e.,  has  taken  up  arms  on  account  of  public 
grievances :  a  particular  injury  done  to  my  own  brother  is  my 
ground  of  quarrel." 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  Although 
the  Archbishop  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion, 
he  would  never  have  called  himself  a  general  officer.  I  would 
read  :  "  My  general  brother  being  the  commonwealth,  I  make 
my  particular  quarrel  a  household  cruelty  done  to  my  born 
brother."  The  word  general  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is 
in  the  phrase  "  caviare  to  the  general,"  in  "  Hamlet,"  act  ii., 
scene  2,  &c. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  Archbishop.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
this  schedule, 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances  : 

'  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ix.,  37. 
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Each  sevVal  article  herein  redresBM ; 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 

That  are  insinewM  to  this  action 

Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 

And  present  execution  of  our  wills, 

To  us  and  to  our  purposes  confind ; 

We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 

And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace." 

Mr.  Collier  says  : — "  So  both  the  quarto  and  folio  editions; 
and  there  is  no  need  of  alteration,  though  Johnson  proposed 
comigrCd ;  and  it  has  found  its  way  into  all  the  modern  edi- 
tions :  the  meaning  is,  '  the  execution  of  our  wills  being  con- 
fined, or  restricted,  to  us  and  to  our  purposes.' " 

"  A  very  modest  kind  of  restriction,  truly  !"  says  War- 
burton  ;  "  only  as  extensive  as  their  appetites  and  passions ;" 
and  he  proposes  to  change  the  word  purposes  to  properties. 

I  would,  without  any  alteration,  understand — "  Acquitted 
by  a  true  substantial  form,  and  present  execution  thereof,  we 
of  our  free  wills  (confined  to  ourselves  and  our  own  purposes) 
will  come  within  our  terrible  [or  perhaps  lawful]  banks  again." 


Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

"  Chief  Justice.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did  I  did  in  honour. 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul, 
And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 
A  raofsred  and  forestalled  remission." 

Mr.  Collier  says  : — "  Both  ragged  a>nd  forestalled  are  rather 
puzzling  epithets,  as  applied  to  "  remission,"  which  of  course  is 
pardon.  By  ragged  Johnson  understands  poor  and  base,  and 
forestalVd  perhaps  means  anticipated  by  the  King  before  it  is 
asked." 

I  believe  that  it  was  a  custom  in  those  times  for  courtiers  to 
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beg  of  the  King  a  pardon  for  an  offence,  political  or  moral,  be- 
fore the  offender  should  be  impeached  or  arraigned  ;  and  this 
may  very  well  be  called  "  a  forestalFd  remission." 

KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  7. 

"  King  Henry.  How  now  ?  what  means  this,  Herald  ?  know\st 
thou  not 
That  I  have/w'c?  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom  'i 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  V 

Lord  Chedworth  says  : — "  This  expression  oi fining  the  hones 
for  ransom  I  do  not  understand.  None  of  the  commentators 
attempt  to  explain  it,  probably  because  they  thought  it  too 
plain  to  need  explanation." 

I  think  the  expression  fiii'd  is  so  peculiar,  that  the  commen- 
tators who  have  written  subsequently  to  Lord  Chedworth''s 
publication  should  have  condescended  to  refer  to  the  following- 
previous  speech  of  the  King : — 

"  Bid  them  atchieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
*******  Herald  !  save  thy  labour : 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  Herald  ! 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joints. 
Which,  if  they  have,  as  I  will  leave  'em  them,  [i.e.,  fiu'd] 
Shall  yield  them  little." 

Act  v..  Scene  2. 

Dr.  Johnson  objects  to  the  part  the  King  plays  throughout 
this  scene,  as  inconsistent  with  Shakespeare'^s  representation  of 
his  princely  accomplishments,  and  with  the  Dauphin's  opinion 
of  him  in  this  play  ;  and  he  adds  that  "  the  poet's  matter  failed 
him  in  the  fifth  act,  and  he  was  glad  to  fill  it  up  with  whatever 
he  could  get,  and  not  even  Shakespeare  can  write  -well  without 
a  proper  subject."     So  far  in  natural  English.     Now  to  say 
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the  same  thing  upon  the  high  horse  of  style  :  "  It  is  a  vain 
endeavour  for  the  most  skilful  hand  to  cultivate  barrenness,  or 
to  paint  upon  vacuity." 

I  cannot  write  like  this ;  but  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that 
Shakespeare  thus  represented  King  Harry  advisedly.  The 
King  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  his  reformation,  by  re- 
versing his  former  character,  (as  convertites  are  apt  to  do) 
and  to  act  the  roush  and  blunt  English  soldier  to  the  extreme. 
See  his  speech  before  the  gates  of  Harfleur,  act  iii.,  scene  3  : — 

" as  I  am  a  soldier, 

A  name  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  best," 

and  then  he  imputes  (doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  French)  the  most  savage  wantonness  to  that  hest-hecoming 
name.  So,  too,  his  extravagant  abuse  of  his  own  person  and 
accomplishment,  in  this  scene,  is  purposely  over-acted.  There 
is  a  genuine  English  nature  about  the  monarch ;  and  the 
French  parents  of  his  bride  are  made  to  enter  into  it  very 
heartily.  "  We  have  here "  (says  the  great  classical  critic) 
"  but  a  mean  dialogue  for  princes  :  the  merriment  is  very 
gross,  and  the  sentiments  are  very  worthless."  I  suspect  that 
princes  and  princesses  make  love  much  like  other  people ;  and 
I  cannot  admit  that  scene  to  be  barren  or  vacuous,  which  con- 
tains such  a  touch  of  nature  as,  "  I  know  thou  lovest  me,  and 
at  night,  when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you'll  question  this 
gentlewoman  about  me;  and,  I  know,  Kate,  you  will,  to  her, 
dispraise  those  parts  in  me  that  you  love  with  your  heart ;" 
and  such  a  touch  of  poetry  as 

"  O,  Kate!  nice  customs  curtesy  to  great  kings." 

The  only  falsity  of  this  scene  is  making  the  royal  bride 
speak  French  to  her  bridegroom  through  an  interpreter,  while 
all  the  rest  of  her  family  speak  English  ;  but  that  was  doubt- 
less done  to  heighten,  with  the  audience,  the  anti-galliean  cha- 
racter of  the  popular  monarch. 

Barron  Field. 
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Art.  XVI. — S/iakespeares  "  Venus  and  Adonis,''''  and  Lodge  s 
"  Scilla''s  Metamorphosis?'' 

In  Mr.  Collier's  "  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  prefixed  to  his 
edition,  8  vols.,  8vo.,  1844,  I  find  this  passage  in  reference  to 
"  Venus  and  Adonis." — "  The  poem  was  quite  new  in  its  class, 
being  founded  upon  no  model,  either  ancient  or  modern :  no- 
thing like  it  had  been  attempted  before,  and  nothing  comparable 
to  it  Avas  produced  afterwards.  Thus  in  1593  he  (Shakespeare) 
might  call  it,  in  the  dedication  to  Lord  Southampton,  '  the 
first  heir  of  his  invention '  in  a  double  sense,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  printed,  but  because  it  was  the  first 
written  of  his  productions." 

In  this  view  I  entirely  concur,  as  well  as  in  the  observations 
and  facts  contained  in  the  note  appended  to  the  passage.  If 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  were  composed,  as  we  may  well  imagine, 
before  Shakespeare  quitted  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  1586  or 
1587,  it  preceded  the  various  works  of  the  same  class,  written 
by  contemporaries.  I  take  it,  that,  like  his  "  sugred  sonnets  " 
mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598,  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  had  been 
handed  about  in  manuscript  among  his  friends  ;  and  the  great 
probability  is  that  Thomas  Lodge  had  seen  it  before  he  wrote 
his  "  Scillae's  Metamorphosis,  interlaced  with  the  unfortunate 
love  of  Glaucus,"  which  was  published  in  1589.  Lodge's 
poem  is  written  in  the  same  stanza,  and  in  various  other  points 
seems  to  adopt  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  as  a  model:  nay,  near 
the  commencement  of  it,  the  author  actually  adverts  to  the 
same  incidents,  and  in  terms  which  read  exactly  as  if  he  had 
endeavoured  to  adopt  the  same  style:  e.  g. 

''  Hee  that  hath  seene  the  sweete  Arcadian  boy 
Wiping  the  purple  from  his  forced  wound, 
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His  pretie  teares  betokening  his  annoy, 
His  sighes,  his  cries,  his  falhng  on  the  ground, 
The  ecchocs  rino-ino-  from  the  rockes  liis  fall. 
The  trees  with  teares  reporting  of  his  thrall ; 

"  And  Venus,  starting  at  her  love-mates  crie, 

Forcing  her  birds  to  hast  her  chariot  on, 

And  full  of  griefe,  at  last  with  piteous  eie 

Seene  where,  all  pale  with  death,  he  lay  alone. 
Whose  beautie  quaild,  as  wont  the  lillies  droop. 
When  wastfull  winter  windes  doe  make  them  stoop  : 

"  Her  daintie  hand  addrest  to  dawe  her  deere, 
Her  roseall  lip  alied  to  his  pale  cheeke, 
Her  sighes,  and  then  her  lookes  and  heavie  cheere, 
Her  bitter  threates,  and  then  her  passions  meeke ; 
How  on  his  senseles  corpes  she  lay  a  crying, 
As  if  the  boy  were  then  but  new  a  dying,"  &c. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  poem,  from  which  this 
quotation  is  taken,  was  printed  four  years  before  "  Venus  and 
Adonis"  made  its  appearance;  but  there  seems  as  little  doubt 
that  the  last  was  composed,  perhaps,  as  long  before  the  first  was 
written  :  Lodge  having  had  an  opportunity,  like  many  others, 
of  seeing  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  in  manuscript,  followed  the 
example  in  "Scillae's  Metamorphosis,"  and  made  the  preceding 
allusion  to  it. 

Bibliographers  inform  us  that  "  Scillae's  Metamorphosis," 
having  originally  come  out  in  1589,  was  reprinted  in  1610. 
This  is  a  mistake,  owing  to  the  writers  not  having  been  able  to 
see  both  editions:  the  only  novelty  in  the  copies  of  1610  is 
the  title-page,  which  runs  thus  : — 

"  A  most  pleasant  Historic  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla.  With 
many  excellent  Poems,  and  delectable  Sonnets. — Imprinted  at 
London.     1610." 
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It  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  ordinary  bookseller's  con- 
trivance to  sell  off  copies  remaining  on  hand,  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  work  was  an  entirely  new  impression  :  all,  except- 
ing the  title,  is  precisely  hke  the  edition  of  loS9,  even  to  the 
most  minute  particular  of  defective  typography.  This  fact 
establishes  that  Lodge's  "  Scillae's  JMetamorphosis  ""  was  any- 
thing but  successful:  all  the  copies  of  the  impression  of  1589 
were  not  sold  even  as  late  as  1610,  while  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  four  distinct  reprints,  two  in  4to.  and 
two  in  8vo.,  had  been  made  between  1593,  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, and  the  year  1600. 

Before  I  quit  Lodge's  poem,  I  may  notice  a  curious  point  in 
it,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  observation.  It  is  ascertained 
that,  although  he  strenuously  defended  dramatic  poetry  and 
the  stage  fi-om  Stephen  Gosson's  attack  in  his  "  School  of 
Abuse,"  1579,'  Lodge  early  abandoned  the  profession  both  as 
an  author  and  as  an  actor :  two  dramas,  one  by  him  alone,  and 
the  other  by  him  and  Robert.  Greene,  were  published  in  1594, 
but  at  what  date  they  were  written  has  not  been  ascertained. 
"  Scillae's  jVIetaraorphosis "  affords  curious  proof  that  Lodge 
had  relinquished  theatrical  composition  as  early  as  1589,  for 
at  the  close  of  that  poem  we  meet  with  the  subsequent  stanza  : 
the  wTiter  is  speaking  of  Glaucus. 

"  At  last  he  left  me  where  at  first  he  found  me, 
Willing  me  let  the  woi'ld  and  ladies  knowe 
Of  Scillas  pride ;  and  then  by  oath  he  bound  me 
To  write  no  more  of  that  whence  shame  doth  grow, 
Or  tie  my  pen  to  Pennie-knaves  delight, 
But  live  with  fame,  and  so  for  fame  to  wright." 

At  that  date,  and  as  Gosson  and  Northbrooke^  had  con- 

'  Reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841. 
-  In  his  "  Treatise  against  Plays,  Interludes,"  &c.,  reprinted  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society  in  1843. 
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tended,  "  shame '"'  grew  fi-om  dramatic  composition,  and 
Glaucus  enjoined  Lodge  to  write  no  more  of  it.  "  Penny- 
knaves  "  is  a  contemptuous  term  for  penny  auditors,  admitted 
into  some  parts  of  our  old  theatres  at  that  price.  Though 
Lodge  wrote  many  works  after  1589,  he  seems  to  have  kept 
his  word,  and  never  again  touched  matters  in  any  way  con- 
nected witli  the  stage. 

The  drama  written  by  Greene  and  Lodge,  probably  in  con- 
cert, is  called  "  A  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England  ;" 
and  although  it  was  first  printed  in  1594,  we  may  be  now  sure 
that  it  was  composed  at  least  five  years  earlier ;  which  will 
afford  a  useful  note  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce's  reprint  of  it  in  his 
edition  of  "  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Robert  Greene,"  2  vols., 
8vo,,  18.31  :  he  has  not  touched  upon  the  period  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  play. 

James  P.  Reardon. 
London,  January  7th,  1846. 
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Art.  XVII, — An  unknown  edition  of  the  Interlude  of'"'- Every 
Man,''''  printed  by  Pyiison. 

Not  very  long  before  his  death,  the  late  Mr.  Douce,  author 
of  the  "  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  &c.,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  transcribing  a  very  curious  dramatic  fragment  in  his 
possession,  which,  I  presume,  with  his  other  books  and  MSS., 
is  now  at  Oxford.  It  consists  of  large  portions  of  the  last  eight 
pages  of  the  interlude  of  "  Every  JNIan,"  from  the  press  of 
Pynson  ;  and  it  is  the  more  valuable,  because  no  more  com- 
plete copy  by  Pynson  appears  to  be  known.  Herbert  was  aware 
of  the  fragment,  but,  notwithstanding  his  authority.  Dr.  Dibdin, 
in  his  " Typographical  Antiquities,"  ii.,  565,  says,  "The  exist- 
ence of  any  play  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  or  Pynson, 
may  be  doubtful."  As  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  an  entire  drama, 
with  his  colophon,  is  contained  in  vol.  12  of  the  last  edition  of 
"  Dodsley's  Old  Plays ;"  and  as  to  Pynson,  it  is  equally  in- 
disputable that  he  printed  a  "  play,"  because  his  colophon  is 
fortunately  preserved,  in  the  following  words,  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Douce's  fragment — 

"  Impiynted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  the  Sygne  of  the 
George  by  Rycharde  Pynson  prynter  vnto  the  Kynges  noble 
grace." 

The  "moral  play"  of  "  Every  Man,"  from  one  of  Skofs 
editions,  is  contained  in  vol.  i.  of  Hawkins's  "  Origin  of  the 
English  Drama,"  but  the  editor  says  nothing  of  any  impres- 
sion by  Pynson  :  it  is  evident  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  fact ;  and,  indeed,  did  not  know  that  "  Every  Man  " 
had  been  twice  printed  by  Skot,  once  with  his  colophon,  and 
once  without  it.     This  circumstance  is  recorded  in  the  hand- 

L  2 
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writing  of  Mr.  Douce  upon    liis    fragment  in   tlu*  following 
terms — 

^'  There  are  two  editions  printed  by  John  Skot,  one  of  which 
has  a  colophon,  the  other  not ;  both  without  dates." 

I  happen  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  both  the 
impressions  put  forth  by  Skot,  and  I  subjoin  the  title-page  of 
that  with  a  colophon,  because  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  correctly 
ffiven. 

"  Here  begynneth  a  Treatyse  how  y^  hye  fader  of  heuen 
sendeth  Dethe  to  somon  euery  creature  to  come  and  gyue  a 
counte  of  theyr  lyues  in  this  worlde,  and  is  in  maner  of  a 
morall  pi  aye."''' 

The  colophon,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  is  precisely  this — 

"  Imprynted  at  London,  in  Poules  chyrche  yarde,  by  me, 
John  Skot." 

The  only  copy  of  this  edition  I  ever  saw,  is,  or  was,  in  the 
library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral :  the  only  copy  T  have  seen  of 
the  other  edition,  by  Skot,  without  his  colophon,  was  sold  in 
1833,  among  Mr.  Caldecot's  books,  for  dP32  lOs.  It  was 
a  distinct  impression,  and,  among  other  differences,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  there  were  six  wood-cut  figures  of  the  Dramatis 
Persona'  at  the  back  of  the  title-page  :  on  the  last  leaf  was  the 
printer's  device,  and  merely  his  name,   "  John  Skot." 

The  exact  period  when  "  Every  Man  "  came  from  Pynson''s 
press  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  his  last  dated  work  is  1531  ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  Every  Man"  is  one  of 
the  very  oldest  printed  dramas  in  our  language :  perhaps  the 
only  piece  of  the  same  kind  that  has  higher  claims,  on  the 
score  of  antiquity,  is  "  The  World  and  the  Child,"  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1522  ;  but  Pynson  may  have  printed 
his  undated  "  Every  Man"  before  that  year  :  if  so.  the  moral 
play   of   "  Every    Man"  would  be  the   oldest   drama   in  our 
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language  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  printed  shape.  Its 
value  and  curiosity  in  the  most  ancient  impression  cannot 
therefore  be  disputed,  and  on  this  account  I  send  my  exact 
transcript  of  INIr.  Donee's  fragment,  marking  with  asterisks 
the  phices  where  the  text  is  deficient.  It  is  part  of  the  last 
sheet  E  ;  so  that  it  was  preceded  by  four  sheets,  A,  B,  0,  and 
D,  which  have  probably  for  ever  perished.  What  I  have 
above  said,  and  what  follows,  may  call  attention  to  it,  and 
some  member  of  the  Society  may  possibly  be  able,  on  a  future 
occasion,  to  furnish  information  on  so  interesting  a  question  in 
reference  to  our  early  dramatic  poetry — the  very  foundation  of 
the  School  of  Shakespeare. 

Those  who  go  through  Shakespeare  without  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  carrying  their 
inquiries  back  even  to  the  remotest  period,  are  not  likely  to  do 
him  full  justice,  nor  to  read  him  with  complete  advantage. 

Dramaticus. 

29th  March,  1847. 


I  desyre  no  more  to  my  besynes. 

SirengtJie.  And  I  strength  wyll  by  you  stande  in  distres 
Though  thou  wold  in  battayll  fyght  on  the  groude. 

V  wifttes.  And  though  it  were  thorowe  the  world  rounde 
We  wyll  not  departe  for  swete  ne  for  soure. 

Beaute.  No  more  wyll  I  vuto  detlies  houre 
What  so  euer  therof  befall. 

Dijscrecyon.  Every  man  aduyse  you  firste  of  all 
Go  with  a  good  advysement  and  lyberacion 
We  all  gyue  you  vertuous  monyssion 
That  all  shall  be  well. 

euery  ma.  jSly  frendes,  harke  what  I  wyll  tell 
I  praye  god  rewarde  you  in  this  heuenly  spere 
Nowc  htrkeu  all  that  be  here 
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For  I  wyll  make  my  testament 

Here  before  you  all  present 

In  almes  half  my  good  1  wyll  gyue  w'  my  hondes  twayne 

In  y*  way  of  charite  w*  gode  intent 

And  the  other  halfe  styll  shall  remayne 

I  it  bequethe  to  be  returned  there  it  ought  to  be 

This  I  do  in  desspyte  of  the  fende  of  hell 

To  go  quyte  oute  of  his  perell 

Eeuer  after  and  this  daye. 

knotclege.  Euery  man  herke  in  what  I  saye 
Go  to  the  preesthode  I  you  advyse 

****** 

That  of  god  hath  comyssyon 

As  hath  the  lest  preest  in  the  worlds  beynge 

For  of  the  blessyd  sacramentes  pure  and  benygne 

He  bereth  the  keyes  and  therof  hath  cure 

For  manes  redempcion  it  is  euer  sure 

Whiche  god  for  our  soules  medesyne 

Gaue  us  out  of  his  lierte  with  grete  payne 

Here  in  this  transytorye  lyfe  for  the  and  me 

The  blyssed  sacramentes  vij.  there  be 

Baptyme  confirmacion  with  preesthode  good 

And  y^  sacrament  of  godes  precious  flesshe  and  blood 

Mary  age,  the  holy  extreme  unccyon  and  penauce 

These  vij.  be  good  to  have  in  remembraunce, 

Gracious  sacramentes  of  hye  deuynyte. 

euerif  md.  Fayne  wolde  I  receyue  that  holy  body 
And  mekely  to  my  gostely  fader  I  wyll  go. 

t  icyttes.  Euery  man,  that  is  the  best  that  ye  can  do 
God  wyll  you  to  saluacion  brynge 
For  preesthode  exceedeth  all  other  thynge 
To  vs  holy  scriptue  they  do  teche 
And  ronuprteth  man  fro  synne  heuen  to  reche 
God  hath  to  them  more  power  gyuen 
Than  to  ony  aungell  that  is  in  heuen 
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With  V.  wordes  he  may  concecrate 
Goddes  body  in  flesshe  and  blode  to  take. 

****** 
No  remedy  may  we  fynde  under  god 
But  alone  on  preesthode 
Euery  man,  god  gave  preest  that  dignyte 
And  letteth  them  in  his  steede  amonge  us  be 
Thus  be  they  aboue  aungels  in  degree. 

knoidege.  If  preestes  be  good  it  is  so  suerly 
But  wha  Jhesu  henge  on  y*  crosse  w*  grete  smarts 
There  gaue  he  vs  out  of  his  blessyd  herte 
The  same  sacrament  in  grete  torment 
He  helde  them  not  to  that  lorde  omnypotent 
Therfore  saynt  peter  the  apostyll  do  say 
That  Jhesus  curse  hath  all  they 
Whiche  god  theyr  sauyoure  do  bye  or  sell 
Or  they  for  ony  money  do  take  or  tell 
Synfull  preestes  geueth  the  synners  example  bad 
Their  children  sitteth  by  other  mens  fyres  I  haue  herde 
And  some  haunteth  womens  company 
With  unclene  lyfe  as  lustes  of  lechery 
These  be  with  synne  made  blynde. 

V  wyttes.  I  truste  to  god  no  suche  may  we  fynde 
Therfore  lette  vs  preesthode  honoure 
And  folowe  theyr  doctryne  for  ours  soules  socker 
We  be  theyr  sheepe  and  they  shepherdes  be 
By  whom  we  all  be  kepte  in  suerte. 
Passe  for  yonder  I  se  euery  man  come. 

****** 

And  nowe  fredes  let  vs  go  without  lenger  respyte 

I  tlianke  god  that  ye  haue  taryed  so  longe 

Nowe  set  eche  of  you  on  this  rodde  his  honde 

And  shortly  folowe  me 

I  go  before  there  I  woldc  be 

God  be  our  guyde. 
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Strengthe.  Euery  man  we  wyll  not  fro  you  go 
Tvll  ye  haue  gone  this  vyage  longe. 

Dyscrecion.  I  discrecion  wyll  bycle  by  you  also, 

hion'leg.  And  though  this  pilgrimage  be  never  so  stroge 
T  wyll  never  parte  you  fro 
Euery  man  I  wyll  be  as  sure  by  the 
As  euer  I  dyde  by  Judas  machabee. 

Euery  ma.  Alas  I  am  so  faynt  I  may  not  stonde 
My  lymmes  under  me  do  folde 
Frendes  let  vs  not  turne  agayne  to  this  londe 
Not  for  all  the  worldes  jrolde 
For  in  to  this  caue  must  I  crepe. 

Beautye.  And  torne  to  the  erthe  and  there  to  slepe. 

Euery  md.  What  in  to  this  graue  alas 

Beautye.  Ye  there  shall  ye  consume  more  and  lesse. 

Euery  md.  And  what  sholde  I  smoder  here 
Ye  by  my  fay  and  neuer  more  appere 
In  this  worlde  lyve  no  more  we  shall 
But  in  hcuen  before  the  hyest  lorde  of  all. 

*  *  i^  *  *  * 

Beaute  gotlie  faste  awaye  and  hye 

She  promysod  with  me  to  lyve  and  dye. 

Strength.  Euery  man  I  wyll  the  also  forsake  and  denye 
Thy  game  lyketh  me  not  at  all. 

Euery  md.  Why  than  ye  wyll  forsake  mo  all 
Svvete  Strength  taiy  a  lytell  space. 

Strength.  Nay  syr  by  the  rode  of  grace 
I  wyll  hye  me  fro  the  faste 
Though  thou  wepe  tyll  thy  lierte  to  braste. 

Euery  md.  Ye  Avolde  euer  byde  by  me  ye  sayd. 

Strength.  Ye  T  haue  you  ferre  ynough  conueyd 
Ye  be  oldr  ynough  I  vnderstonde 
Your  pylgi'y»i<ige'  to  take  on  honde 
T  repente  me  that  I  liether  came. 

Euery  md.  Srength  you  to  displease  I  am  to  blame. 
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Wyll  ye  breke  proinyse  that  is  Jette. 

Strength.  In  faytlie  I  care  not 
Thou  arte  but  a  foole  to  complayue 
You  spende  your  speche  and  waste  your  brayne 
Go  thirste  the  in  to  the  grounde. 

Euerii  ma.  I  had  went  surer  I  sholde  haue  founde 
He  that  trusteth  in  his  strength 
She  hyni  deeeyueth  at  the  length 
Both  strenoth  and  beaute  forsaketh  me 
Yet  they  proraysed  me  fayre  and  louyngly. 

^  9{^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Euery  ma.   Yet  I  pray  the  for  the  loue  of  the  trinyte 
Loke  in  my  graue  ones  petyously. 

Dyscrecon.  Nay  so  nye  I  wyll  not  come 
Forwell  euerychoue. 

Euery  md.  0  all  thynge  fayletli  saue  god  alone 
Beaute  strength  and  discrecion 
For  whan  deth  bloweth  his  blaste 
They  all  ronne  fro  me  faste. 

V  wyttes.  Euery  man  of  the  nowe  my  leve  I  take 
I  wyll  folowe  the  other  for  here  I  the  forsake. 

Euery  md.  Alas  than  may  I  wayle  and  wepe 
For  I  take  you  for  my  beste  frende. 

ID  wyttes.  I  wyll  no  lenger  the  kepe 
Nowe  forwell  and  there  an  ende. 

Euery  md.  O  Jhesu  Iielpe  all  hath  forsaken  me. 

Good  dedes.  Nay  euery  man  I  wyll  byde  with  the 
I  wyll  not  forsake  the  in  dede 
Thou  slialte  fynde  me  a  good  frende  at  nede. 

Euery  m,d.  G-ramercy  good  dedes  now  may  I  true  fredes  se 
They  haue  forsake  me  euerychone 
I  loued  them  better  than  my  good  dedes  alone 
Knowlege  wyll  ye  forsake  me  also  \ 

Kno'i'lege.   Ye  euery  man  whan  you  to  deth  do  go 
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But  not  yet  for  no  maner  of  daunger. 
Euery  ma.  Gramercy  knowlege  with  all  my  lierte 

****** 

Howe  they  that  I  loued  best  do  forsake  me 
Excepte  my  good  dedes  that  bydeth  truely. 

Good  dedes.  All  erthly  thynges  is  but  vanyte 
Beaute  strength  and  discrecion  do  man  forsake 
Folysshe  frendes  and  kynnes  men  that  fayre  spake 
All  fleeth  saue  good  dedes  and  that  am  I. 

Euery  ma.  Haue  mercy  on  me  god  moste  myghty 
And  staude  by  me  thou  moder  and  mayde  holy  mary. 

Good  dedes.  Fere  not  I  wyll  speke  for  the. 

Euery  ma.  Here  I  crye  god  mercy. 

Good  dedes.  Shorte  oure  ende  and  mynysshe  our  payne 
Lete  vs  go  and  neuer  come  agayne. 

Euery  ma.  In  to  thy  handes  lordes  my  soule  I  comeude 
Receyue  it  lorde  that  it  be  not  loste 
As  thou  me  broughtest  so  me  defende 
And  saue  me  fro  the  fendes  boste 
That  I  may  appere  with  that  blessyd  hoste 
That  shall  be  saued  at  the  dome 
In  manus  tuas  of  myghtes  moste 
For  euer  comendo  spiritum  meum. 

knowlege.  Nowe  hath  he  suffered  that  we  shall  endure 
The  good  dedes  shall  make  all  sure 
Nowe  hath  he  made  endynge 
Me  thynke  that  I  here  aungels  synge 
And  maketli  grete  ioye  and  melodye 
Where  euery  mannes  soule  shall  receyued  be. 

****** 
Unto  the  whiche  all  ye  shall  come 
That  lyueth  well  after  the  daye  of  dome. 

Doctoure.  This  memory  all  men  may  haue  in  mynde 
Ye  herers  take  it  a  worthe  olde  and  yonge 
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And  forsake  pryde  for  he  deceyues  you  in  the  ende 

And  remebre  beaute  v.  wyttes  strength  and  discreciou 

They  all  at  last  do  euery  man  forsake 

Saue  his  good  deedes  there  do  he  take 

But  beware  for  and  they  be  small 

Before  god  he  hathe  no  helpe  at  all 

None  excuse  may  be  there  for  euery  man 

Alas  howe  shall  he  do  than 

For  after  deth  amendes  may  no  man  make 

For  than  marcy  and  pyte  dothe  hym  forsake 

If  his  reckenynge  be  not  clere  whan  he  do  come 

God  wyll  say  ite  maledicti  in  ignem  eternum 

And  he  that  hath  his  accounte  hole  and  souude 

Hye  in  heuen  he  shall  be  crounde 

Unto  whiche  please  god  brynge  us  all  thether 

That  we  may  lyue  body  and  soule  togyder 

Therto  helpe  the  trinyte 

Amen  saye  ye  for  saynt  charyte.' 

Q  Finis. 

(J  Imprynted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  the 

Sygne  of  the  George  by  Rycharde  Pynson 

prynter  unto  the  Kynges  noble  grace. 


'  The  variations  between  this  and  the  later  copies  by  Skot  are  some- 
times important — more  than  mere  literal  changes.  The  old  non-punctu- 
ation is  exactly  observed  in  what  precedes. 
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Art.  XVIII. — BemarJcs  on  the  conduct  of  Hamlet  toicards 
Ophelia. 

The  conduct  of  Hamlet  towards  Ophelia  has  been  so  gene- 
rally condemned  bj  tlie  readers  of  Shakespeare  as  useless  and 
wanton  cruelty,  that  to  attempt  any  extenuation  of  it  may 
appear  presumptuous  ;  yet  the  hope  of  success  in  such  a  cause 
will,  I  trust,  afford  an  excuse  for  the  following  remarks,  even 
should  the  reasons  adduced  not  be  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  conclusion.  The  idea  originally  suggested  itself  while 
reading  an  old  history  of  Denmark,  abridged  from  Saxo  Gram- 
inaticus ;  and  the  story,  as  there  related,  tends  to  prove,  if 
proof  were  wanting,  how  the  basest  materials  were  purified  and 
turned  to  gold  by  the  poet's  magic  touch. 

In  referring  to  the  play,  act  ii.,  scene  2,  we  shall  find  the 
first  arrangement  for  this  interview  between  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  made  by  Polonius,  and  proposed  by  him  to  the  King, 
who  has  scarcely  acceded  to  it  before  Hamlet  enters,  reading, 
the  Queen  and  Polonius  even  continuing  their  discourse  after 
he  has  made  his  appearance,  probably  concluding,  from  his 
apparent  insanity,  that  their  words  will  pass  unnoted.  But 
let  us  remember  that  Hamlet  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
crafty  and  crooked  policy  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  as  we  find 
more  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play,  when  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern  are  "hoist  with  their  own  petar"" — 
Hamlet  having  declared  that  "  he  would  delve  a  yard  below 
their  mines,  and  blow  them  at  the  moon  '" — may  he  not,  there- 
fore, on  the  present  occasion,  have  assumed  a  studious  aspect, 
in  order  to  seem  as  if  he  heeded  them  not,  when,  in  reality,  he 
had  overheard  that  part  of  the  conversation  which  immediately 
preceded  his  appearance?  This  conclusion  gains  strength  when 
we  read  what  immediately  follows ;  for,  on  Polonius  saying. 
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"  Do  you  know  me  ?"  he  replies,  "  Excellent  well ;  you  are 
a  fishmono:er."  And  that  this  word  was  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  perhaps  somewhat  as  we  should  now  apply  the  word 
ferret,  or  as  a  dealer  in  baits,  is  evident  from  Johnson's  quota- 
tion from  Carew,  a  writer  contemporary  with  our  author — "  I 
could  well  play  the  fishmonger,"  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
Hamlet  was  aware  of  Polonius"'s  being-  engaged  in  some  under- 
hand policy ;  and  that  he  knew  Ophelia  was  to  play  her  part 
in  it  is  evident  from  the  caution  which  follows  respecting  her, 
which  the  old  man  loses  sight  of  in  his  joy  at  hearing  his 
daughter  alluded  to.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  scene,  we  find 
Polonius  speaking,  apparently  not  aside,  but  openly,  of  "  sud- 
denly contriving  the  means  of  meeting  between  Handet  and 
his  daughter,"  still  under  the  common,  but  very  erroneous 
impression  that  deranged  persons  neither  hear  nor  understand 
what  is  uttered  in  their  presence. 

In  the  next  scene,  when  Polonius,  in  a  pompous  speech,  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  the  players,  Hamlet  exclaims,  quoting 
the  old  song,  "  '0,  Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israel,""  what  a  treasure 
hadst  thou  !  " 

"  Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

"  Ham.  Why,   '  One  fair  daughter  and  no  more; 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well.' 

"  Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter. 

"  Ham.  Am  I  not  \  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

"  Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter 
that  I  love  passing  well. 

"  Ham.  Nay,  that  folloics  not.'''' 

Is  not  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  that  it  follows  not 
that  you  are  like  Jephthah,  in  loving  your  daughter  —  but  in 
your  shameful  sacrifice  of  her ;  and  afterwards  Hamlet,  by 
saying  that  "  the  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  s/ioutfur- 
ther,''''    makes   us   anxiously  turn  to  it  for  an  explanation  of 
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his  meaning :  it  has  been  preserved,  and  is  thus  given  by 
Bishop  Percy ; 

"  Great  wars  there  should  be, 

And  who  should  be  the  chief  but  he." 

Is  this  intended  to  point  to  Polonius  as  a  great  caase  of  mis- 
chief, while  he  receives  all  these  allusions  with  the  same  blind- 
ness as  before  ? 

Then  follows  the  scene  in  question,  in  which  the  King  is  so 
great  a  bungler,  that  one  far  less  acute  than  Hamlet  would 
immediately  perceive  that  some  secret  design  was  at  work  ;  for 
when  Hamlet  arrives  at  the  place  appointed  by  the  King, 
there  is  no  one  present  but  Ophelia. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  two  quarto  editions  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  referring  to,  (those  of  1605  and  1611) 
Hamlet  enters  before  Polonius  says,  "  I  hear  him  coming, 
let's  withdraw,  my  lord,"  instead  of  entering  after  it,  as  in  the 
usually  received  text.  This  appears  to  me  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  commentators.  May  not  Hamlet  be  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  them  on  his  entrance  ? 

This  circumstance,  added  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  their 
schemes,  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  it  was  the  pre- 
arranged meeting ;  and  when  we  recall  all  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  rather  have  been  amazed  had  he  treated 
her  with  any  show  of  atfection,  than  at  the  apparently  cold- 
hearted  and  cruel  manner  in  which  he  addresses  her.  First, 
let  us  suppose  him  aware  that  the  King  and  Polonius  were 
listening  behind  the  arras — but  this  is  by  no  means  all :  he 
has  found  that  Ophelia,  who  had  been  to  him  as  a  bright  green 
spot  in  the  desert  of  his  existence,  whom  he  had  regarded  as 
pure  and  innocent  amid  the  surrounding  corruptions  of  the 
court,  that  she  too  has  lent  herself  to  play  a  part  in  this 
scheme,  and  has  submitted  to  become  a  tool  and  a  bait  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies ;  for  he  could  neither  be  aware  how  far 
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she  was  not  an  artful  and  a  willing  tool,  nor  that  her  previously 
assumed  coldness  had  been  merely  the  result  of  her  father''s 
advice.  Would  not  this  conduct  be  indeed  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  had  been  utterly  deceived  in  her,  and  to 
render  any  love  she  might  profess  for  him  worse  than  worth- 
less. Though  we  must  pity  Ophelia,  and  regard  her  as  having 
been  drawn  into  such  an  act  without  beino;  aware  that  she  was 
playing  the  part  of  a  traitress,  yet  we  cannot  entirely  acquit 
her ;  and  we  must  feel  assured  that,  had  she  really  loved 
Hamlet,  she  would  have  resisted  to  the  utmost  the  commands 
of  her  father,  instead  of  sitting  down  calmly  with  the  book  of 
prayers  in  her  hand,  "  that  show  of  such  an  exercise  might 
colour  her  loneliness."  Even  Polonius,  in  the  lines  that  fol- 
low, expresses  his  opinion  of  such  hypocrisj'' : 

" We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this. 

'Tis  too  much  proved  that  with  devotion's  visage, 
And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself." 

We  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  Shakespeare  never  in- 
tended Ophelia  to  be  held  utterly  blameless,  but  rather  as  one 
so  early  trained  in  habits  of  implicit  obedience  to  her  father,  as 
to  follow  his  dictates  without  looking  to  any  higher  principle. 
Even  after  Hamlet  has  quitted  her,  she  has  no  compunc- 
tious visitings,  when  she  laments  in  such  pathetic  terms  his 
apparent  aberration  of  mind  ;  and  we  feel  she  is  not  one  who 
would  exclaim  with  Viola — 

"  Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness " 


Can  we  then  wonder  that  Hamlet  should  disclaim  all  love 
for  lier  ?  No !  our  surprise  would  rather  have  been  excited 
had  he  followed  an  opposite  course  ;  and  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment he  has  experienced  in  her  is  expressed  when  she  remarks 
on  the  prologue,  "  ""Tis  brief,  my  lord,"  and  he  rejoins,  "  As 
woman's  love."     This  is,  I  believe,  generallj'^  supposed  to  refer 
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to  the  Queen,  yet  the  passage  can  scarcely  admit  of  such  an 
interpretation;  for,  however  disgraceful  and  sudden  was  her  for- 
getfulness  of  her  husband,  the  term  "  brief''  could  not  apply  to 
a  love  which  was  said  to  have  lasted  thirty  years.  The 
offensive  conversation  addressed  by  Hamlet  to  Ophelia  in  this 
scene  is  no  doubt  intended  to  show  how  much  she  was  lowered 
in  his  estimation.  And  what  that  disappointment  must  have 
been  to  such  a  heart  as  Hamlet's,  we  are  shown  in  his  beauti- 
ful and  touching  address  to  Horatio,  (act  iii.,  scene  2)  whom 
he  seems  at  this  moment  to  seize  hold  of,  as  some  object  by 
which  to  relieve  the  overflowinffs  of  his  heart. 

"  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion''s  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart''s  core;  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this " 

Though  it  is  not  until  after  the  death  of  Ophelia  that  by  his 
passionate  conduct  over  her  grave  he  gives  full  expression  to 
the  sentiments  he  had  really  entertained  for  her : 

"•  I  loved  Ophelia  :  forty  thousand  brothers, 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  my  sum.*''' 

Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  I  have  met  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  Hamlet\s  conduct  to  Ophelia,  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  explanation  here  offered.  It  is  in  the  edition  of 
Shakespeare  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harness.  The  passage  is  as 
follows : — 

"  The  severity  displayed  by  Hamlet  to  Ophelia  has  been 
the  occasion  of  much  discussion.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  on 
first  perceiving  her,  he  approaches  her  with  gentleness  and 
affection — '  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons  be  all  my  sins  remembered."' 
On  her  returning  his  gifts,  he  begins  to  suspect  that,  like  his 
schoolfellows,  Rosencrantz  and    Guildenstern,  she   is    also    an 
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emissary  of  the  King''s,  and  confederated  against  him.  Per- 
haps by  an  accidental  glance  of  the  eye  he  discovers  where 
the  King  and  Polonius  are  watching  the  result  of  the  interview, 
and  assumes  a  severity  of  manner  not  only  to  deceive  them, 
but  in  punishment  of  the  treachery  of  Ophelia.  The  hint  of 
Ophelia's  character  is  taken  from  a  young  woman  mentioned 
by  Saxo  Grrammaticus,  who  was  employed  to  betray  Hamlet." 

I  am  induced,  in  conclusion,  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
some  of  Shakespeare's  tragic  heroines,  who,  although  repre- 
sented as  endowed  with  great  and  noble  virtues,  or  amiable 
qualities,  are  nevertheless  not  intended  to  be  presented  to  us 
as  perfect ;  for,  on  consideration,  we  shall  find  that  their  sad 
ends  are  the  consequence  of  some  failing  point  of  conduct, 
though  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  we  have  not  one  example 
afforded  us  of  attractive  female  frailty,  nor  do  we  even  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  their  honour  being  tainted.  Thus,  without 
recapitulating  what  has  been  said  of  Ophelia,  that  of  Cordelia 
may  be  traced  to  her  having  no  small  share  of  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy, for  she  might  in  the  first  instance  have  replied  with 
more  courtesy  to  her  father,  without  any  compromise  of  her 
dignity  ;  that  of  Desdemona  to  her  evasion,  and  want  of  open- 
ness respecting  the  loss  of  the  handkerchief,  and  her  wearying 
importunities  in  favour  of  Cassio  ;  and  that  of  Queen  Katherine 
to  the  only  occasion  on  which  she  appears  other  than  the  dig- 
nified and  high-minded  Queen — her  altercation  with  Wolsey. 

G.  M.  ZORNLIN. 

December  23rd,  1 846. 
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Art.  XIX. — The  original  Patent  for  the  Nursery  of  Actors 
and  Actresses  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  document  I  now  furnish  is  quite  as  new  as  that  I  trans- 
mitted ahout  a  month  ago  for  insertion  in  "  The  Shakespeare 
Society ""s  Papers,"  although  of  a  later  date — indeed  so  late, 
that  I  am  in  some  douht  whether  it  does  not  belong  to  a  period 
of  our  stage  history  not  included  in  the  original  prospectus. 
However,  perceiving  that  in  the  last  volume  of  "Papers'"  an 
article  is  inserted  relating  to  the  year  1667,  I  send  the  en- 
closed, a  few  years  earlier  in  point  of  date,  at  a  venture,  think- 
ing that  its  singularity,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been 
mentioned  anywhere,  will  warrant  its  publication.  The  fact 
to  which  it  refers  was  known,  but  this  is  the  first  time  tho 
document  was  ever  produced. 

It  relates  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  what  was  called 
"  the  Nursery  "  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  performers, 
male  and  female,  to  recruit  the  companies  of  the  king- 
under  Killigrew,  and  of  the  Duke  of  York  under  Davenant ; 
and  in  the  outset  it  recites  the  Patent  already  granted  to  those 
two  managers  :  it  also  speaks  of  a  third  grant  to  Greorge  Jolly, 
dated  24  December,  1660,  which  Killigrew  and  Davenant  had 
purchased,  in  order  to  keep  a  rival  out  of  the  field  ;  and  it  then 
proceeds  to  authorize  William  Legge,  one  of  the  grooms  of  tho 
bedchamber,  (ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dartmouth)  to 
erect  a  third  theatre,  for  the  performance  of  "  boys  and  girls," 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Nursery,"  in  which  they  were  to  be 
trained  up,  and  withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  by  Killigrew  and 
Davenant,  and  transplanted  either  to  the  King''s  theatre,  in 
Drury  Lane,  or  to  the  Duke's  theatre,  near  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

We  know  not  of  whom  the  young  company  under  Legge 
consisted,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  earliest 
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actresses,  after  the  Restoration,  were  educated  there.  We 
learu  from  Dryden's  "  Mc  Flecknoe"  that  this  "Nursery"  was 
in  Barbican  :  he  is  speaking  of  the  houses  of  ill-fame  in  that 
neighbourhood. 


O" 


*'  Near  those  a  Nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  queens  are  form''d,  and  future  heroes  bred ; 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy." 

How  long  "  the  Nursery  "  existed  I  have  not  ascertained, 
but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham'^s  "Rehearsal," 
first  printed  I  believe  in  1672,  but  first  acted,  I  apprehend,  nine 
or  ten  years  before,  when  Sir  Robert  Howard,  instead  of 
Dryden,  was  the  object  of  its  ridicule.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Gerard  Langbaine,  in  1691,  that  "  many  years 
ago "  he  had  seen  Chapman''s  "  Revenge  for  Honour,"  acted 
"at  the  Nursery." — Ace.  of  Dram.  Poets,  p.  64.  1  do  not 
think  I  need  say  anything  more  by  way  of  preface  to  what 
follows,  excepting  that,  singularly  enough,  I  do  not  find  any 
mention  of  the  Nursery  in  Downs''s  Roscius  Anglicanus,  1708, 
although  he  must  have  been  living  when  it  was  in  full  opera- 
tion. Any  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  who  can  give 
farther  information  on  the  subject  will  oblige 

Thomas  Edlyne  Tomlins. 
Islington,  4  May,  1847. 


QUARTA  PARS  PATENTUM  DE  ANNO  REGNI  CAROLI  SECUNDI 
SEXTO  DECIMO. 

"  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c..  To  all  to 
whom  theis  Presents  shall  come  Greeting. 

"  Whereas,  in  and  by  our  Lettres  Patents  under  our  Great 
Seale  of  England,  beareing  date  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of 
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Aprill,  in  the  foureteenth  yeare  of  our  raigne,  Wee  did  grauiit 
to  our  trustie  and  welbeloved  servant,  Thomas  KilHgrew, 
Esquire,  one  of  the  groomes  of  our  bedchamber,  and  to  his  heyres 
and  assignes,  full  power,  lycence,  and  authoritie  that  hee,  they, 
and  every  of  them,  by  him  and  themselves,  and  by  all  and 
every  such  person  and  persons  as  hee  or  they  should  depute 
or  appoint,  and  his  and  their  labourers,  servants,  and  workemen 
should  and  might  lawfully,  peaceably,  and  quietly  frame,  erect, 
new  build,  and  sett  upp,  in  any  place  within  our  citties  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  or  the  suburbes  thereof,  where  he  or 
they  should  find  best  accomodation  for  that  purpose,  to  bee 
assigned  and  allotted  out  by  the  surveyor  of  our  workes,  one 
theatre  or  playhouse,  with  such  necessary  tyreing  and  retyring 
roomes  and  other  places  convenient,  of  such  extent  and  demen- 
sion  as  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewe,  his  heyres  or  assignes, 
should  tliinke  fitting,  where  Tragedies,  Comedies,  Playes, 
Operas,  ISIusique,  Sceanes,  and  all  other  Entertainments  of 
the  stage  whatsoever,  may  bee  shewed  and  presented. 

"  And  Wee  did  thereby,  for  us,  our  heyres  and  successors, 
grant  unto  the  said  Thomas  Killigrew,  his  heyres  and  assignes, 
full  power,  licence,  and  authoritie  from  time  to  time  to  gather 
together,  entertayne,  governe,  priviledge,  and  keepe  such  and 
soe  many  players  and  persons  to  exercise  and  act  Tragedyes, 
Comedies,  Playes,  Operas,  and  other  performances  of  the  stage, 
within  the  said  house  soe  erected  or  to  bee  erected  and  built  as 
aforesaid,  as  should  seeme  meete  for  the  makeing  upp  of  one 
severall  company  for  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewe,  to  be  called 
The  servants  of  us  and  our  deare  consort,  and  to  consist  of  such 
number  as  the  said  Thomas  Killigrew,  his  heyres  or  assignes, 
should  thinke  meete,  with  severall  priviledges,  liberties,  and 
immunities  in  the  said  Letters  Patent  conteyned,  as  therein 
will  more  fully  appeare. 

"  And  whei-eas  Wee  did  alsoe  by  our  Letters  Patents,  under 
the  great  seale  of  England,  beareing  date  the  fifteenth  day  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  said  foureteenth  yeare  of  our  raigne,  graunt  unto  our 
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trustie  and  welbeloved  Sir  William  Davenant,  knight,  and  his 
hejres,  libertie  to  erect  another  playhouse,  and  to  gather  to- 
gether another  company  for  acting  of  playes  and  other  exercises 
of  the  stage,  the  which  said  other  company,  to  be  erected  by 
the  said  Sir  William  Davenant,  were  to  bee  called  The  servants 
of  our  dearely  beloved  brother,  James,  Duke  of  Yorke,  with 
severall  liberties,  priviledges,  and  immunities,  in  our  said  last 
recyted  Letters  Patents  conteyned,  as  thereby  may  further 
appeare,  and  did  by  our  said  severall  recyted  Letters  Patents 
graunt  and  prohibite  that  none  other  should,  fi^om  the  severall 
dates  of  the  said  respective  recyted  Letters  Patents,  act  or  re- 
present Comedies,  Tragedies,  Playes,  or  Entertainements  of  the 
stage  within  our  said  citties  of  London  and  Westminster,  or 
the  suburbes  thereof,  as  by  the  said  severall  Letters  Patents, 
relation  being  thereunto  had,  may  alsoe  appeare. 

"  And  whereas  Wee  had  formerly,  by  warrant  under  our 
privy  signett,  beareiug  date  att  Whitehall  the  foure  and  twen- 
tieth day  of  December,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixtie,  given  and  graunted  to  George  Jolly, 
gentleman,  full  power  and  authoritie  to  erect  one  company, 
consisting  respectively  of  such  as  hee  should  chuse  and  appoint, 
and  to  purchase,  build,  or  hyre,  att  his  costs  and  charges,  one 
house  or  theatre,  with  all  convenient  roomes  and  other  neces- 
sarys  thereunto  apperteyneing,  for  the  representation  of  Tra- 
gedies, Commedies,  Playes,  Operas,  Farses,  and  all  other  Enter- 
tainements of  that  nature,  in  any  convenient  place,  and  to 
establish  payments  for  such  as  should  resort  to  the  same,  the 
said  company  to  bee  under  the  governement  of  the  said  George 
Jolly,  as  by  the  said  warrant  may  appeare  ;  of  which  said 
warrant  the  said  George  Jolly  had  made  noe  use,  nor  was  any 
graunt  passed  under  our  great  seale  by  vertue  thereof,  but  the 
said  George  Jolly,  in  and  by  articles  of  agreement  under  his  hand 
and  seale,  made  betweene  him,  the  said  George  Jolly,  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewe  and  the  said  Wil- 
ham   Davenant  on  th'  other  part,   dated  the  thirtieth  day  of 
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December,  in  the  foureteenth  yeare  of  our  raigne,  did,  for  the 
consideration  therein  mentioned,  actually  deliver  the  said  war- 
rant or  o-raunt  to  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewe  and  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  such  benefitt  as  hee  might  clayme  thereby,  and 
did  thereby  agree  that  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewe  and  Sir 
William  Davenant  should  have  the  full  use  and  benefitt  thereof 
in  such  manner  as  by  the  same  may  appeare. 

"  And  whereas  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewe  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant  have,  by  their  petition  to  us  presented,  signified 
their  consent  and  humbly  besought  us  to  graunt  and  confirme 
unto  William  Legg,  Esquire,  one  of  the  groomes  of  our  bed- 
chamber, his  heyres  and  assignes,  power,  libertie,  licence,  and 
authoritie  to  erect  and  make  a  theatre,  and  to  gather  together 
boyes  and  girles  and  others,  to  bee  instructed  in  the  nature  of 
a  Nursery,  for  the  trayneing  upp  of  persons  to  act  playes,  to 
bee  from  time  to  time  approved  by  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewe 
and  Sir  William  Davenant,  their  heyres  and  assignes,  and  the 
said  company  to  bee  under  the  govemement  of  the  said  Thomas 
Killigrewe  and  Sir  William  Davenant,  their  heyres  and  as- 
signes, to  the  intent  that  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewe  and  Sir 
William  Davenant,  their  heyres  and  assignes,  according  to 
such  ao-reements  as  are  or  shall  bee  had  and  made  betweene 
them  and  the  said  William  Legg  and  his  heyres  in  that  be- 
halfe,  may,  out  of  the  said  company  to  be  graunted  and  con- 
firmed to  the  said  William  Legge  and  his  heyres,  take  out 
actors,  and  remove  the  said  boyes  and  girles  and  other  actors 
soe  to  bee  there  instructed,  for  the  supply  of  each  of  their  said 
companyes,  as  shall  bee  meete. 

"  Now,  know  yee  that  Wee,  of  our  especiall  grace,  certaine 
knowledge,  and  meere  motion,  have  given  and  graunted,  and 
by  theis  presents,  for  us,  our  heyres,  and  successors,  doe  give 
and  graunt  unto  the  said  William  Legge,  his  heyres  and 
assignes,  full  power,  lycence,  and  authoritie  that  hee,  they,  and 
every  of  them,  by  him  and  themselves,  and  by  all  and  every 
such  person  and  persons  as  hee  or  they  shall  depute  or  appoint. 
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and  his  and  their  labourers,  servants,  and  workeraen,  shall  and 
may  lawftilly,  peaceably,  and  quietly  frame,  erect,  and  new 
build,  and  set  upp,  or  otherwise  purchase  or  procure,  in  any 
place  within  our  citties  of  London  and  Westminster,  or  the 
suburbes  thereof,  wherein  hee  or  they  shall  find  best  accommo- 
dation for  that  purpose,  to  bee  assigned  and  allotted  out  or 
approved  by  the  surveyor  of  our  workes  for  the  time  being, 
one  theatre  or  playhouse,  with  such  necessary  tyreing  and  re- 
tyreing  roomes  and  other  places  convenient,  of  such  extent  and 
dimensions  as  hee  or  they  shall  thinke  fitting,  wherein  tragedies. 
Comedies,  Playes,  Operas,  Musique,  Sceanes,  and  all  other 
Entertainments  of  the  stage  whatsoever,  may  be  shewed  and 
presented. 

"  And  Wee  do  hereby,  for  us,  our  heyres,  and  successors, 
graunt  unto  the  said  William  Legg,  his  heyres  and  assignes, 
full  power,  licence,  and  authoritie  from  time  to  time  to  gather 
together,  entertaine,  governe,  priviledge,  and  keepe  such  and 
soe  many  players  and  persons  to  exercise  and  act  Tragedies, 
Comedies,  Playes,  Operas,  and  other  performances  of  the  stage 
within  the  said  house,  soe  to  bee  erected  or  built  as  aforesaid, 
as  to  him  or  them  shall  from  time  to  time  seeme  meete,  for  the 
makeiug  upp  and  suppWing  of  a  company  for  acting  of  playes, 
and  instructing  boyes  and  gyrles  in  the  art  of  playing,  to  bee 
in  the  nature  of  a  Nursery,  from  time  to  time  to  be  removed  to 
the  said  two  severall  theatres  abovementioned,  which  said  com- 
pany shall  bee  called  by  the  name  of  a  Nursery. 

"And  Wee  doe  hereby  graunt  full  power  and  authoritie  to 
the  said  William  Legg,  his  heyres  and  assignes,  the  said  per- 
sons soe  by  him  and  them  gathered  together  and  erected,  to 
permitt  and  continue  from  time  to  time  to  act  playes  and  en- 
tertainements  of  the  stage  of  all  sorts,  peaceably  and  quietly, 
without  the  impeachment  or  impediment  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons whatsoever,  for  the  honest  recreation  of  such  as  shall 
desire  to  see  the  same :  and  that  itt  shall  and  may  bee  lawfull 
to  and  for  the  said  W^illiam  Legg,  his  heyres  and  assio-ues.  to 
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take  and  receive  of  such  as  shall  resort  to  see  or  heare  any  such 
playes,  sceanes,  and  entertainements  whatsoever,  such  summe  or 
summes  of  money  as  have  bin  heretofore  given  or  taken  in  the 
like  kind. 

"  And  Wee  do  here  by  theis  presents  graunt  to  the  said 
William  Legg,  his  heyres  and  assignes,  that  the  said  company 
soe  to  bee  erected  by  the  said  William  Legg,  his  heyres  or 
assignes,  shall  bee  subject  to  the  governement  of  the  said 
William  Legg,  his  heyres  and  assignes,  and  alsoe  under  the 
oversight,  rule,  and  order  of  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewe  and 
Sir  William  Davenant,  their  heyres  and  assignes  :  and  that 
the  said  William  Legg  and  his  heyres,  and  the  said  company 
so  by  him  to  bee  gathered  by  vertue  of  theis  presents,  shall 
conforme  in  all  things  to  such  orders  as  the  said  Thomas  Kil- 
ligrewe and  Sir  William  Davenant,  their  heyres  and  assignes, 
shall  from  time  to  time  sett  downe,  and  shall  act  in  such  place, 
manner,  and  time,  and  forbeare  acting,  and  be  subject  to  such 
removes  for  the  supply  of  the  said  two  severall  theaters  above- 
mentioned,  as  they  the  said  Thomas  Killigrewand  Sir  William 
Davenant,  their  heires  and  assignes,  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint. 

"And  Wee  doe  hereby  graunt  power  unto  the  said  William 
Legg  and  his  heyres  and  assignes,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
said  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Sir  William  Davenant,  their  heyres 
and  assignes,  and  not  otherwise,  to  make  such  allowances  to 
the  severall  players  to  be  employed  in  the  said  Nursery  as  to 
him  and  them  shall  seeme  meete. 

"  And  Wee  doe  hereby  declare  that  the  profitts  ariseing  and 
comeing  by  the  acting  of  plaies  by  the  company  to  bee  erected 
by  the  said  William  Legg,  his  heyres  and  assignes,  by  vertue 
of  theis  presents,  and  the  full  benefitt  accrewing  thereby,  shalbe 
disposed  and  employed  as  shall,  by  articles  likewise  betweene 
the  said  William  Legg  and  the  said  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Sir 
William  Davenant,  be  agreed  on  for  the  purpose. 

''•  And  We  doe  expressly  hereby  prohibite  that  any  obscene, 
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scandalous,  or  offensive  passages  be  brought  upon  the  stage, 
but  such  onely  shalbe  there  had  and  used,  as  may  consist  with 
harmeless  and  inoffensive  dehghts  and  recreations. 

"And  theis  our  Letters  Patents,  or  the  inrollment  thereof, 
shalbe  in  all  things  good  and  effectuall  in  the  law,  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaneing  of  the  same,  anything  in  theis 
presents  conteined,  or  any  law,  statute,  act,  ordinance,  pro- 
clamation, provision,  or  restriction,  or  any  other  matter,  cause, 
or  thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstand- 
ing, although  express  mention  &c. 

"  In  witness,  &c.  Witness  ourselfe  at  Westminster,  the 
xxxth  day  of  March. 

"  Per  Bre.  de  Privato  Sigillo.'*' 


1  70  ON  THE  WORD  "  SCAMELS,' 


Art.  XX. — On  the  word  "  Scamels^''''  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Tempestr 

Shakespeare  in  his  play  of  the  "  Tempest,'''  act  ii.,  scene  2, 
makes  Caliban  say, 

"  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow  ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;   I'll  brinsr  thee 
To  clustering  filberds ;  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Younjr  scamels  from  the  rock." 

Now  the  above  mentioned  word  "scamels"  has  been  altered 
to  sea-mells  in  some  late  editions,*  under  the  idea  that  it  means 
those  sea-gulls  which  are  called  sea-mells,  sea-malls,  sea-maws, 
or  sea-mews.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  allusion  is  to 
those  birds  or  to  the  ancient  British  word  samol^  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker's  "  History  of  Man- 
chester," vol.  ii.,  p.  130,  as  follows; — 

"  We  have  three  or  four  plants  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
ancients,  that  were  peculiarly  the  favourites  of  the  Druids. 
One  was  what  they  denominated  the  samol,  and  which  has 
been  very  differently  interpreted,  as  the  botanical  mind  had  no 
standard  of  determination,  but  was  probably,  as  the  L  and  the 
R  are  frequently  interchanged,  the  seamar,  or  wild  trefoil,  to 
which  the  Irish  Britons  pay  a  particular  attention  at  present, 
wearing  it  in  their  hats  on  St.  Patrick's  day  under  the  diminu- 
tive appellation  of  seamrog.  This  was  esteemed  an  excellent 
remedy  for  all  the  diseases  of  their  droves  and  herds,  if  it  was 
bruised  and  then  mino-led  with  the  water  that  the  cattle  drank. 
But  when  it  was  gathered  in  the  swamps  where  it  grew,  it  was 
'  See  the  note  to  Knight's  edition. 
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constantly  plucked  by  tlie  left  hand  alone ;  and  the  simpler 
was  fastinoj,  never  looked  back  while  he  gathered  it,  and  depo- 
sited it  no  where  till  he  put  it  into  the  watering-troughs.* 

I  merely  throw  this  out  as  a  conjecture,  as  perhaps  much 
may  be  said  for  and  against  both  interpretations. 

Jabez  Allies. 
Lower  Wick,  Worcester, 
May  22,  1847. 

*  Pliny,  Ixxiv.,  c.  11. 


172  NOTICES  OF  OUR  EARLY  POETS. 


Art.  XXI. — A  Poem  containing  notices  of  Ben  Jonson,  Shake- 
speare, Massinger,  ^c. 

The  following  curious  poem  is  extracted  from  a  very  scarce 
little  volume,  entitled,  "  Clioyce  Drollery,  Songs,  and  Sonnets, 
being  a  collection  of  divers  excellent  pieces  of  poetry  of  severall 
eminent  authors,  never  before  printed,"  12mo.,  London,  1656. 
Only  two  copies  of  this  work  have  occurred  at  sales  :  Heber"'s 
fetched  £Q  \Qs.  Qd. ;  see  Bibl.  Heberiana,  part  iv,,  p.  90. 

On  the  Time-Poets. 

One  night,  the  great  Apollo,  pleas''d  with  Ben, 
Made  the  odde  number  of  the  Muses  ten ; 
The  fluent  Fletcher,  Beaumont  rich  in  sense, 
In  complement  and  courtships  quintessence  ; 
Ingenious  Shakespeare  ;  Massinger,  that  kuowes 
The  strength  of  plot  to  write  in  verse  and  prose, 
Whose  easie  Pegassus  will  amble  ore 
Some  threescore  miles  of  fancy  in  an  houre  ; 
Cloud-grapling  Chapman,  whose  aerial  minde 
Soares  at  philosophy,  and  strikes  it  blinde ; 
Daubourn  I  had  forgot,  and  let  it  be. 
He  dyM  Amphibion  by  the  ministry ; 
Silvester  Bartas,  whose  translatique  part 
Twinn'd  or  was  elder  to  our  laureat ; 
Divine  composing  Quarles,  whose  lines  aspire  ' 

The  April  of  all  poesy  in  May, 

Who  makes  our  English  speak  Pharsalia ; 

Sands  metamorphosM  so  into  another, 

We  know  not  Sands  and  Ovid  from  each  other ; 

He  that  so  well  on  Scotus  play'd  the  man, 

The  famous  Diggs,  or  Leonard  Claudian ; 

'  A  line  is  here  wauting  in  the  original. 
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The  pithy  Daniel,  whose  salt  lines  afford 

A  weighty  sentence  in  each  little  word  ; 

Heroick  Draiton,  Withers,  smart  in  rime — 

The  very  poet-beadles  of  the  time ; 

Pann''s  pastorall  Brown,  whose  infant  muse  did  squeak 

At  eighteen  yeares  better  than  others  speak ; 

Shirley,  the  morning  child,  the  muses  bred, 

And  sent  him  born  with  bayes  upon  his  head ; 

Deep  in  a  dump  John  Ford  alone  was  got. 

With  folded  armes  and  melancholly  hat ; 

The  squibbing  Middleton,  and  Haywood  sage, 

Th'  apologetick  atlas  of  the  stage  ; 

Well  of  the  Golden  Age  he  could  intreat, 

But  little  of  the  mettal  he  could  get ; 

Threescore  sweet  babes  he  fashion"'d  from  the  lump, 

For  he  was  chrisfned  in  Parnassus''  pump ; 

The  Muses  gossip  to  Aurora\s  bed, 

And  ever  since  that  time  his  face  was  red. 

Thus  through  the  horrour  of  infernall  deeps. 

With  equal  pace,  each  of  them  softly  creeps, 

And,  being  dark,  they  had  Alector''s  torch, 

And  that  made  Churchyard  follow  from  his  porch, 

Poor,  ragged,  torn,  and  tackt,  alack,  alack, 

You'd  think  his  clothes  were  pinn'd  upon  his  back ; 

The  whole  frame  hung  with  pins,  to  mend  which  clothes, 

In  mirth  they  sent  him  to  old  father  Prose : 

Of  these  sad  poets,  this  way  ran  the  stream, 

And  Decker  followed  after  in  a  dream ; 

Rounce,  Robbie,  Hobble,  he  that  writ  so  high  big, 

Basse  for  a  ballad,  John  Shank  for  a  jig  : 

Sent  by  Ben  Johnson,  as  some  authors  say. 

Broom  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way ; 

Old  Chaucer  welcomes  them  unto  the  green. 

And  Spencer  brings  them  to  the  Fairy  Queen ; 
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The  finger  they  present,  and  she  in  grace 
TransformM  it  to  a  May-pole,  ""bout  which  trace 
Her  skipping  servants,  that  do  nightly  sing, 
And  dance  about  the  same  a  fayrie  ring. 

It  is  seldom  we  find  in  one  piece  so  many  notices  of  our  early 
poets,  and  some  contained  in  the  above  convey  curious  informa- 
tion. The  mention  of  Shank  appears  to  have  escaped  Mr. 
Collier*'s  researches  in  his  life  of  that  actor.  The  notice  of 
Heywood  is  very  curious.  His  play  of  "  The  Golden  Age  " 
was  published  in  1611. 

J.  O.  Halliwell. 

August  8,  1847. 
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Art.  XXII. — Had  Shakespeare  read  CatendisJi's  Life  of 
Wolsey  ? 

As  I  lately  met  with  a  curious  illustration  of  a  passage  in 
Henry  V.,  while  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Cavendish's  Life 
of  Wolsey,  I  am  tempted  to  offer  it  to  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
together  with  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

Mr.  Knight  has  shown  that  Shakespeare  followed  Cavendish 
in  several  of  the  more  important  scenes  of  Henr^^  VIIL,  either 
from  an  acquaintance  with  his  book,  or  through  Holinshed. 
Assuming  that  he  was  not  the  idle  and  incurious  person  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  represent  him,  we  cannot  hold  it  impossible 
that,  if  the  book  were  not  printed,  he  was  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  several  manuscript  copies  of  "  The  Life  of  Master  Tho- 
mas Wolsey,"  as  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  appeared  in  print  before  the  year  1641. 

Cavendish"'s  account  of  his  accompanying  Wolsey  on  his 
embassy  to  France  is  highly  amusing,  and  it  is  to  a  passage  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative  to  which  I  refer,  as  affording  further 
testimony  to  the  proofs  already  adduced,  that  Shakespeare  had 
studied  the  work  in  question,  and  was  not  merely  indebted  to 
Holinshed. 

The  gentleman  usher  mentions  having  been  sent  on  from 
Amiens  to  Campain,  (Champagne)  to  provide  lodgings  for  his 
lord,  when  a  servant  came  to  him  from  the  castle,  perceiving 
him  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  inviting  him  thither;  "to 
whom,"  says  he,  "  I  consented,  because  I  desired  acquaint- 
ance with  strangers,  especially  with  those  of  account  and  of 

honourable  rank and  forthwith  the  lord  of  the  castle  came 

out  to  me,  whose  name  was  Monsieur  Crookesly,  [le  Comte  de 
CrecyJ  a  nobleman  born,  saying  that  he  was  preparing  to  meet 

the  King  [Francis  the  First]  and  the  Cardinal Then  he 

took  his  leave  of  me,  commanding  his  steward,  and  others  of 
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his  gentlemen,  to  conduct  me  to  his  lady  to  dinner.  So  they 
led  me  to  the  gate-house,  where  then  their  lady  and  mistress  lay 
for  the  time  that  the  king  and  chancellor  should  tarry  there. 
Lady  Orookesly  came  out  of  her  chamber  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  I  attended  her  coming,  who  did  receive  me  very 
nobly,  like  herself,  she  having  a  train  of  twelve  gentlemen  that 
did  attend  her.  '  Forasmuch,"'  quoth  she,  '  as  you  are  an 
English  gentleman,  whose  custom  is  to  kiss  all  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  without  offence,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  this  realm ; 
notwithstanding,  I  will  be  so  bold  as  to  kiss  you,  and  so  shall 
you  salute  all  my  maids ."*  After  this,  we  went  to  dinner,  being 
as  nobly  served  as  ever  I  saw  any  in  England,  passing  all 
dinner-time  in  pleasing  discourse." 

Thus  writes  Cavendish  ;  and  I  think  it  highly  probable  that 
before  this,  the  scene  between  Henry  V.  and  Katherine  has 
occurred  to  the  reader ;  but  which  I  trust  to  stand  excused  for 
bringing  forward  in  this  place,  in  order  that  the  resemblance 
may  be  clearly  shown. 

Upon  Henry's  offering  to  kiss  Katherine"'s  hand,  she  says, 
"  Je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abbaissez  votre  grandeur  en  baisant 
la  main  de  votre  indigne  serviteur,''''  &c.  Henry  says,  "  Then 
I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate." 

"  Katli.  Les  dames  et  les  demoiselles  pour  etre  baisees  de- 
vent  leur  noces,  il  n''est  pas  la  coutume  en  France. 

"  K.  Hen.  Madam,  my  interpreter,  what  says  she  ? 

"  Lady.  Dat  it  is  not  de  fashion  pour  de  ladies  of  France — 
I  cannot  tell  what  is  baiser  in  English. 

"  K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 

"  Lady.  Your  majesty  entend  bettre  que  moi. 

"  K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France  to  kiss 
before  they  are  married — would  she  say  ? 

"  Lady.  Oui,  vraiment. 

'•''  K.  Hen.  O,  Kate,  nice  customs  curfsy  to  great  kings. 
Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within  the  weak  list 
of  a  countrv^s  fashion:  we  are  the  makers  of  manners.  Kate. 
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and  the  liberty  that  follows  our  places  stops  the  mouths  of  all 
find-faults,  as  I  will  do  yours,  for  upholding  the  nice  fashions 
of  your  country  in  denying  me  a  kiss." 

Now,  in  looking  at  these  two  passages,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  one  Avas  not  in  some  measure  suggested  by  the 
other ;  and  this  scene  forms  a  curious  contrast  with  that  in 
Henry  VIIL,  where  the  monarch  first  sees  Anne  Bullen,  and 
addresses  these  words  to  her — 

"  Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 
And  tiot  to  kiss  you.'''' 

The  whole  scene  being  in  strict  accordance  with  the  account  of 
the  revels  at  York  Place,  so  graphically  described  by  Caven- 
dish ;  and  perhaps  the  word  "  unmannerly "  may  even  have 
been  used  in  consequence  of  the  author"'s  having  reflected  on 
the  difierent  custom  of  the  two  nations  in  this  particular,  and 
which  in  later  years  seems  to  have  undergone  a  singular 
change  —  as  the  salute,  which  would  be  considered  a  great 
liberty  by  our  own  fair  countrywomen,  is  far  more  allowable  if 
bestowed  on  the  ladies  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel. 

J.  Hawkins  Robinson. 
July  14th,  1847. 
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Art.  XXIII. — New  Facts  in  the  Life  of  Thomas  Nash,  the 
Prose  Satirist  and  Poet. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  while  stopping  at  Lowestoft,  in 
Suffolk,  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  was  induced  at  my 
request  to  examine  the  parish  registers  of  tlie  town,  and  extract 
whatever  entries  he  could  find  in  the  earlier  volumes  relating 
to  the  family  of  Nash.  I  was  led  to  make  this  request,  rer 
membering  the  poet's  allusion  to  the  place — "  The  head  town 
in  that  island  is  Leystofe,  in  wdiich,  bee  it  knowne  to  all  men, 
I  was  borne,  though  my  father  sprang  from  the  Nashes  of 
Herefordshire." 

The  registers  at  Lowestoft  commence  in  1561,  and  under 
the  year  1567  the  following  christening  is  recorded : 

"  1567.  Nouemher  [no  day  given]  Thomas  the  son  of 
Wyllyam  Nayshe  minester  and  Margaret  his  TF." 

This,  then,  is  the  poet  who  was  hitherto  thought  to  have  been 
born  "  about  the  year  1564." 

William  Nash,  the  father,  only  officiated  at  Lowestoft,  but 
was  never  instituted  to  the  vicarage.  He  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Downing  in  1559;  and  in  1573  the  name  of 
Mr.  William  Bentlye,  "  vikar,"  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
several  entries  in  the  register.  He  appears  to  have  been  twice 
married ;  the  Christian  name  of  his  wife  being  in  both  in- 
stances Margaret.  This  I  gather  from  the  entries  in  the 
register,  the  burial  register  for  1561-2  recordinof  the  interment 
of  "  Margaret,  the  wyffe  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe,  ministar,"  and 
the  baptismal  registry  containing  the  following  entries  (of  a  sub- 
sequent date)  relating  to  the  children  of  "  Wyllyam  Nayshe, 
minester,  and  Margaret,  his  wife." 

"  1561-2.  February  6.  Mary  the  daughter  of  Wyllyam 
Nai/she  minester.'''' 
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"  1563.  June  12.  Natlmniell  if  mnn  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe 
minester  and  Margaret  his  wyfe.'''' 

"1565.  Aiig.  17.  Israeli  y'.sonn  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe 
minester  and  Margret  his  icyfe^ 

*'  1567.  Nouember  [no  day  given].  Thomas  the  sonn  of 
Wyllyam  Nayshe  minester  and  Margaret  his  TF." 

"1570.  May  26.  Martha  the  daughter  of  Wyllyam 
Nayshe p'cher  and  Margaret  his  wife.'''' 

"  1572.  April  13.  Martha  the  daughter  of  Wyllyam 
Nayshe  minister  and  Margaret  his  W."" 

"  1573.  Dec.  6.  Bebeca  the  daughter  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe 
minister  and  Margaret  his  IF." 

Nathaniel,  the  eldest  son,  died  when  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  and  was  buried  at  Lowestoft. 

"  1565.  Dec.  7.  Nathaniell  the  son  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe 
minester.'''' 

Israel,  the  second  son,  was  married  at  Lowestoft  20  July, 
1590,  to  "  Anne  Grene  ;  "  Martha,  the  second  daughter,  was 
buried  27th  April,  1571. 

"1571.  April  27.  Martha  the  daughter  of  Wyllyam 
Nayshe  minester^ 

And  the  second  Martha  was  buried  at  the  same  place,  on  the 
14th  August,  1572.  Two  daughters,  the  eldest  and  youngest, 
Mary  and  Rebecca,  and  two  sons,  Israel  and  Thomas,  survived 
their  childhood. 

Thomas,  the  youngest  son  "  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe,  minester, 
and  Margaret,  his  wife,"  was  born  at  Lowestoft,  in  1567,  and 
entered  of  St.  John"'s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  in  1585.  His  residence  at  St.  John"'s  is 
remembered  in  his  writings,  where,  when  noticing  Ascham''s 
small  commendation  of  the  herring-men  of  Yarmouth  for  any 
cunning  sailing  at  all,  he  adds,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  Ascham, 
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for  "  he  was  her  maiesties  schoolemaster,  and  at  St.  John's, 
in  Cambridge,  in  which  house  once  I  tooke  up  my  inne  for 
seuen  yere  together,  lacking  a  quarter,  and  yet  loue  it  still,  for 
it  is  and  euer  was  the  sweetest  nurse  of  knowledge  in  all  that 
University."  Of  his  after  history,  the  little  that  is  known 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  London  in  controversy  and  alter- 
cation— in  an  overflow  of  coarse  but  ready  wit,  and  violent 
invective. 

His  earliest  printed  production  was  his  prefatory  epistle  to 
Greene's  "  Menaphon,"  1587,  and  his  latest  "A  Pleasant 
Comedie  called  Summer's  last  Will  and  Testament,"  printed 
in  1600,  and  reprinted  in  the  last  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays.  He  assisted  Marlowe  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Dido,"  and 
was  assisted  by  others  in  what  he  calls  "  that  unfortunate, 

imperfect  embrion  of  my  idle  hours,  the  Isle  of  Dogs An 

imperfect  embrio  I  may  well  call  it ;  for  I  hauing  begun  but 
the  induction  and  first  act  of  it,  the  other  five  acts,  without 
my  consent,  or  the  least  guesse  of  my  drift  or  scope,  by  the 
players  were  supplied,  which  bred  both  their  trouble  and  mine 
too."  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  on  account  of  this  un- 
fortunate play ;  and  the  poet  in  fetters,  with  long,  lank  hair, 
is  the  subject  of  a  woodcut  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  written 
against  him  by  his  unequal  antagonist,  Gabriel  Harvey.  The 
play  was  written  for  Henslowe's  company. 

Nash's  tracts  deserve  collection.  The  best  are,  "  An  Almond 
for  a  Parrot,"  "  Pierce  Penniless,"  and  his  "  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  Walden.'  If  his  poetical  merits  seem  unusually  slen- 
der, there  is  the  praise  of  Drayton,  when  Nash  had  long  been 
in  his  grave,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  poetical  powers  : — 

"  Surely  Nash,  though  he  a  proser  were, 
A  branch  of  laurel  well  deserv'd  to  bear — 
Sharply  satiric  was  he." 

Nor  was  he  unwilling  to  be  regarded  as  a  poet.  "  We  mea- 
sure the   excellency  of  other  men,"  says   Selden,   "  by  some 
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excellency  we  conceive  to  be  in  ourselves.  Nash,  a  poet,  poor 
enou2;li,  (as  poets  used  to  be)  seeing  an  alderman  with  his 
gold  chain,  upon  his  great  horse,  by  way  of  scorn,  said  to  one 
of  his  companions,  '  Do  you  see  yon  fellow,  how  goodly,  how 
big  he  looks  ?  Why,  that  fellow  cannot  make  a  blank  verse."' " 
I  have  only  to  add  that  Nash  was  dead  in  or  before  1601, 
and  that  the  father  was  buried  at  Lowestoft  25th  August, 
1603. 

Peter  Cunningham. 

Kensington,  17th  August,  1847. 
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PREFACE. 


In  consequence  of  its  interest  and  novelty,  the 
Council  lias  directed  tlie  insertion  in  the  present 
volimie  of  "Papers"  of  a  document,  wliich  may  be 
said  not  strictly  to  belong  to  the  period  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Drama,  Poetry,  and  Stage  of  which  the 
Shakespeare  Society  was  estabhshed.  It  relates, 
however,  to  no  less  di'amatists  than  Dryden  and  Kil- 
ligrew,  and  to  no  less  actors  than  Hart  and  Mohun, 
who  figured  on  the  boards  of  London  theatres  not 
merely  prior  to  the  Restoration,  but  prior  to  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Stage  by  the  Orders  of  1642  and 
1647.  An  apology  for  its  publication  seems,  there- 
fore, scarcely  requii'ed. 

Of  the  other  contributions  to  this,  the  fourth, 
volume  of  our  Shakespearian  miscellany  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more,  than  that  all  of  them  possess 
peculiar  and  varied  claims  to  notice  in  relation  to  the 
immediate  objects  of  om'  inqimies.  Some  of  the 
articles    are    of    considerable   importance,    and    the 
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Members  who  have  forwarded  them  merit  the  best 
thanks  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  subjects. 
The  volume  would  have  been  issued  earlier,  but 
for  some  delay  occasioned,  in  part  at  least,  by 
arrangements  for  the  engraving,  by  Mr.  Cousens,  of 
the  Chandos  Portrait  of  Shakespeare,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  our  noble  President.  It  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  dissertation  on  all  the  known,  or  imputed,  like- 
nesses of  the  great  Dramatist,  of  the  size  of  the  ordi- 
nary publications  of  the  Society. 
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Art.  I. — The  Will  of  Thomas  Phaer,  the  poet  and  translator 
from  Virgil. 

Thomas  Pliaei',  a  copy  of  whose  will  I  enclose  as  a  communi- 
cation to  "The  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,"  was  the  earliest 
English  translator  of  any  extensive  portion  of  Virgil.  Little 
has  hitherto  been  known  about  liim.  He  was  born  in  Pem- 
brokesliire,  and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Lincoln's  Lm.  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner  commends  him  as  "a  most  skilful  physician ;" 
and  he  describes  himself,  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition 
of  his  translation  of  Virgil,  as  "  Thomas  Phaer,  Esq.,  Solli- 
citour  to  the  King  and  Queues  jNIaiesties,  attending  their 
honorable  counsaile  in  the  Marchies  of  Wales." 
,.It  was  known  before  that  the  Epitaph  on  Phaer,  in  the 
church  of  Kilgerran,  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  written  by  George 
Ferrers,  the  poet,  but  not  previously  known  that  it  was 
written  at  the  request,  as  the  will  shows,  of  Phaer  himself.' 
Nor  was  it  previously  known  that  Phaer  was  a  married  man, 
and  that  he  had  left  a  widow  and  children — small  enough  cir- 
cumstances in  biography,  it  is  true,  but  of  importance  when 

'  Our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  in  a  note  the  Epitaph  on  Phaer, 
•which  was  written  by  B.  Googe,  and  printed  in  his  "  Eglogs,  Epytaphes, 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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the  person  to  whom  they  relate  is  distinguished,  as  Phaer  is 
distinguished,  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 

[^Extracted  from  the  Begistry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterburt/ .'] 

"In  the  name  of  gode  amen,  The  xij''^  daye  of  the  moneth 
of  August,  the  yere  of  o""  Lorde  God,  a  thowsand  fyue  hun- 

and  Sonettes,"  1563 :    from  that  time   to  the  present  it  has  never  been 
republished,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  AN  EPYTAPHE  OF  MAL«iTER  THOMAS  PHAYRE. 
"  The  hawtie  verse  that  Maro  wrote, 

made  Rome  to  wonder  muche. 
And  mervayle  none ;  for  why  ?  the  style 

and  waightynes  was  suche. 
That  all  men  judged  Parnassus  mount 

had  clefte  her  selfe  in  twayne, 
And  brought  forth  one  that  seemd  to  drop 

from  out  Minervae's  brayne. 
But  wonder  more  may  Bryttayne  great, 

when  Phayre  dyd  florysh  late, 
And  barreyne  tong  with  swete  accord 

reduced  to  such  estate. 
That  Virgil's  verse  had  greater  grace, 

in  forrayne  foote  obtaynde, 
Than  in  his  own,  who,  whilst  he  Iv^ed, 

eche  other  poet  staynde. 
The  noble  H.  Hawarde  once, 

that  raught  eternall  fame, 
With  mighty  style  did  bryng  a  pece 

of  Virgil's  worke  in  frame. 
And  Grimaold  gave  the  lyke  attempt, 

and  Douglas  wan  the  ball, 
For  famous  wyt  in  Scottysh  ryme, 

had  made  an  ende  of  all. 
But  all  these  same  did  Phayre  excel  1, 

I  dare  presume  to  wrj-te, 
As  much  as  doth  Apolloe's  beames 

the  dymmest  starre  in  lyght. 
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dred  and  syxtie,  and  the  yere  of  the  reigne  of  o''  sou'raigne 
lady  Elizabet,  by  the  grace  of  God  Quene  of  Eynglond, 
Fraunce,  and  Eyrlond,  defender  of  the  faith,  etc.,  the  seconde, 
I,  Thomas  Phaer,  of  Kilgerran,  in  the  Dioc  of  Sainte  Dauids, 
being  of  whole  mynd  and  good  and  prfecte  remembraunce, 
lawde  and  praise  be  vnto  allmightie  Gode,  make  and  ordeigne 
this  my  prsente  testament  concernyng  herein  my  laste  Will, 
in  man'r  and  forme  foUowinge,  that  is  to  say  : — First,  I 
comende  my  soule  vnto  Allmightie  God,  my  maker  and 
redemer :  and  my  body  to  be  bured  in  the  p'ishe  churche  of 
Kilgerran,  w'''  a  stone  vpon  my  grave,  in  man'  of  a  marble 
stone,  with  suche  Scripture  thereupon,  graven  in  brasse,  as 
shalbe  devised  by  my  frynd  Mr.  George  fferers :  Item,  I  doe 
gyve  and  bequeth  vnto  GrufFyth  ap  Eynon,  my  sonne  in  lawe, 
the  somme  of  twentie  pounds,  vpon  condicion  that  he  do  make 
vnto  my  doughter  Elyno"",  his  wifFe,  a  good,  sure,  and  sufficient 
estate  in  the  lawe  of  and  in  all  tliat  his  two  tenements  and 

The  envious  fates  (O  pytie  great !) 

had  great  disdayne  to  see, 
That  us  amongst  there  shuld  remayne 

so  fine  a  wyt  as  he : 
And,  in  the  mydst  of  all  his  toyle, 
dyd  force  hym  hence  to  wende, 
And  leave  a  Worke  unperfyt  so, 
That  never  man  shall  ende." 
The  death  of  Phaer  was  accelerated,  if  not  produced,  by  an  injury  he 
sustained  in  the  right  hand.     It  will  be  seen  that  his  will  is  dated 
12  August,  1560,  and  he  had  finished  the  ninth  book  of  Virgil,  as  we  learn 
at  the  end  of  it,  on  3rd  April,  preceding :  he  then  set  about  the  tenth  book, 
which  he  left  unfinished.     In  1562,  William  Wightman,  who  calls  him- 
self Receptour  of  Wales,  edited  the  nine  books  and  part  of  the  tenth,  as 
Phaer  had  left  them,  telling  the  reader,  that  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dent, the  translator  was  obliged  to  sign  the  last  lines  of  his  version  with 
his  left  hand,  in  the  following  form,  "  Thomas  Phaer,  olim  tuus,  nunc 
Dei."     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  name  to  his  original  vdll,  had 
it  been  preserved,  would  have  been  found  to  have  been  subscribed  also 
with  his  left  hand. 

B  2 
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lands,  w***  the  appurtenaunces,  called  place  ygoedtree,  sett  and 
liynge  in  the  parrlsh  of  llanvihaughell  penbedow,  and  place 
trebbervejth,  sett  and  liying  in  the  parrish  of  Maynordey  vie, 
to  have  and  to  holde  to  her  for  and  during  the  terme  of  her 
naturall  life,  this  condicion  of  my  saide  sonne  in  lawe  truly 
p'rformed,  then  I  wolle  that  the  saide  xx"  be  paied  vnto  hyni 
within  one  yere  nexte  after  my  decesse  by  my  executrix  here- 
after named :  Item,  I  gyve  and  bequeth  vnto  my  syrunte, 
Rees  Tucker,  v^':  Item,  I  wolle  that  my  wiffe  doe  paye  v" 
where  she  doth  know,  by  an  apointemente  betwene  her  and 
me  :  Item,  I  doe  giue  and  bequeath  unto  Anne,  my  wiffe,  my 
whole  lease  vppon  the  demeanse  of  Kilgerran,  to  haue  and 
to  holde  to  her  during  her  life  naturaU;  and  yf  yt  shall 
happen  my  saide  wiffe  to  deceasse  before  the  yeres  of  my 
saide  lease  be  expired,  as  God  yt  forbid,  then  I  will  that  my 
saide  lease,  of  and  vppon  the  premisses,  doe  wholy  remaine 
vnto  Mary,  my  doughter ;  and  yf  yt  shall  happen  my  saide 
doughter,  Mary,  to  deceas,  as  God  yt  defend,  befo''  the  yeres 
comprised  in  the  saide  lease  be  expired,  then  I  wolle  that  the 
saide  lease,  of  and  vppon  the  prmisses  in  man'  aforsaide,  shall 
wholly  revert  vnto  Elizabeth,  my  doughter,  to  have  and  to 
holde  to  her,  to  her  executors  and  assignes,  nntell  the  yeres 
thereof  be  fully  past,  expired,  and  gonne.  And  further,  yf 
my  wiffe  at  any  time  after  my  decesse  be  disposed  to  marie, 
that  then  I  wolle,  and  my  veary  hernest  desyre  and  request 
is  to  my  wiffe,  that  she  doe  procure  hym  whome  she  doth 
dispose  to  max'ie  to  gyve  sufficient  bands  to  the  vse  of  my 
saide  children ;  that  he  shall  not  alienat  nor  surrender  the 
saide  lease,  nor  shall  not  doe  any  facte  or  acte  that  may  be 
an  occasion  of  forfeture  thereof ;  and,  finally,  that  he  shall  not 
doe,  nor  suffer  to  be  donne,  any  tiling  or  things  that  maye  or 
shalbe  preiudiciall  or  hurtfull  to  my  saide  children  in  the 
hauinge,  enioyenge,  and  possessing  of  the  saide  lease,  of  and 
vppon  the  premisses  in  manner  as  is  before  expressed  in  this 
my  presente  testament :  all  the  rest  of  my  goods  and  cattells, 
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leases  and  farmes,  moveables  and  unmoveables,  I  doe  wholy 
giue  and  bequeth  vnto  Anne,  my  wifFe,  whome  I  do  make  my 
sole  and  fuU  executrix  by  this  my  present  testamente. 
"Witnesses : 

John  Bradshaw,  the  Younger,  Esquire. 
Rees  Gwyn,  gent. 
Morgan  ap  Re,  gent." 
&c.         &c. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  will  in  the  Office  of  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  of  Canterbury — the  copy  in  the  Registry,  and 
a  loose  contemporary  copy,  on  foolscap  paper.  The  original 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved. 

Phaer  wrote  the  story  of  Owen  Glendour  for  the  "  INIirror 
for  Magistrates ;"  and  Warton  had  seen  "  a  ballad  on  Gad's 
HiU,  by  Faire,"  which  he  attributes  to  the  translator,  Phaer. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  ballad  by  Faire  illustrated  Shake- 
speare, or  Warton  would  have  told  us  so,  and  would  probably 
have  identified  it  with  the  ballad  on  "  The  Robbery  at  gaddes 
hill,"  entered  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in 
1558-9,*  of  which  he  says,  "I  know  not  how  far  it  might  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  Shakespeare's  *  Henry  the  Fovu-th.' — The 
title  is  promising." 

Peter  Cunningham. 

Kensington,  20  October,  1848. 

*  See  Mr.  Collier's  "  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  (printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society)  vol.  i.,  p.  20. 
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Art.  II. — Account  of  an  early  Italian  Poem  on  the  Stori/  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Not  long  since,  I  met  with  an  old  Italian  version  of  the 
beautiful  tale  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  of  which  I  cannot  dis- 
cover that  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare  have  taken  any 
notice,  and  which  I  therefore  presume  was  unknown  to  them. 
As  our  great  dramatist  was  certainly  acquainted  with  Italian, 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  he  made  some  use  of  the  pro- 
duction in  question,  or  at  all  events  that  he  was  aware  of  its 
existence,  and  had  read  it ;  for  this  reason  it  will  not  unfitly 
occupy  a  few  pages  of  the  next  volume  of  "  The  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers." 

The  editors  of  Shakespeare  have  mentioned  various  foreign 
prose  narratives,  those  of  Luigi  da  Porto,  Bandello,  and 
Boisteau,  for  instance ;  but  they  allude  to  none  in  verse. 
What  follows  will  therefore,  at  least,  have  the  merit  of  no- 
velty ;  and  I  shall  introduce  it  without  more  preface  than 
merely  to  notice  that  it  bears  date  in  the  same  year  as  the 
third  impression  of  Luigi  da  Porto's  prose  relation,  and  nine 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Arthur  Brooke's  poem,  on  the 
same  subject,  in  English.  Luigi  da  Porto's  novel  came  out 
in  1529, 1535,  and  1553 ;  and  Arthur  Brooke's  poem  in  1562. 

I  copy  the  title-page  of  the  Italian  poem  exactly,  for  the 
more  precise  information  of  those  who  may  be  bibliographi- 
cally  curious.  The  size  of  the  little  volume,  of  only  44  leaves, 
is  small  8vo.,  or  12mo. 

"  L'Infelice  Amore  de  i  due  Fedelissimi  Amanti  Giulia  e 
Romeo,  scritto  in  Ottava  Rima  da  Clitia,  nobile  Veronese,  ad 
Ardeo  suo.  Con  Privilegio.  In  Venegia  appresso  Gabriel 
Giohto  de  Ferrari  et  Fratelli.     MDLIII." 

Clitia,  therefore,  whoever  the  lady  might  be,  was  a  noble 
native  of  the  city  where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  Ardeo,  to  whom 
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she  addresses  herself,  was  most  likely  resident  there.  Who 
they  miglit  be,  or  whether  they  were  not  purely  imaginary 
persons,  is  a  question  I  am  not  at  all  in  a  condition  to  decide. 
I  shall  follow  the  story  exactly  as  CKtia  treats  it  in  the 
favourite  octave  stanza,  making  such  quotations  as  seem 
necessary,  and  adding  now  and  then,  in  a  note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  such  a  translation  as  may  be  useful  to  the  merely 
English  reader,  and  which  the  Italian  reader,  accustomed  to 
the  charming  versification  of  Boiardo,  Berni,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
and  a  host  of  other  poets  who  chose  this  form  of  writing,  will, 
I  trust,  know  how  to  excuse,  if  not  to  pardon. 

The  production  is  divided  into  four  Cantos,  and  the  first 
opens  thus : 

"  I  duo  fideli  et  infelici  amanti 
Canto,  anzi  piango  la  spietata  sorte, 
E  chi  narrar  potrebbi  senza  pianti 
La  mesta  vita  lor,  I'aspra  la  morte  ? 
Di  Giulia  e  di  Romeo  fidi  tra  quanti 
Mai  servar  fe  nella  amorosa  corte 
II  miserabil  caso,  Ardeo  gentile, 
Dir  vi  vol  Clitia  vostra  in  suono  humile." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  for  greater  accuracy  I  have 
observed,  and  shall  observe,  both  the  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion of  the  original.  It  is  very  well  known  that  Giolito  was 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  printers  of  liis  time ; 
but,  nevertheless,  various  errors  wiU  be  detected,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  this  poem  was  hastily 
printed — possibly  to  take  advantage  of  the  popularity  of 
Luigi  da  Porto's  novel,  the  new  edition  of  which  also  bore 
date  in  155.3. 

After  another  stanza,  addressed  to  Ardeo,  the  writer  of  the 
poem  proceeds  to  fix  the  period  when  Romeo  and  Giulia  (as 
she  gives  the  name)  lived. 
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"  Gia  cent'  anni  e  cinquanta  lior  sou  passati 
Che  nella  citta  nostra  unica  e  vera^ 
Mentre  ella  da  gli  egregi  et  lionorati 
Principi  della  Scala  frenat'  era. 
Fur  duo  famlglie,  che  ne  tempi  andati 
Hebbero  iusieme  inimicltia  fiera, 
Cappelletti  e  Montecchi,  illustri  e  antiche 
Case  in  Verona,  e  meno  allor  niniiche." 

So  that,  according  to  tliis  authority,  the  incidents  happened 
in  Verona  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  while  the  city 
was  governed  by  princes  of  the  line  of  La  Scala.  Then  we 
are  told  that  Antonio,  the  father  of  Giulia,  was  esteemed  by 
all  parties  in  Verona,  and  that  being  very  wealthy,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  banquets  and  balls  for  the  delight  of  the 
citizens  and  nobility.  Out  of  a  masked  ball  arose  all  the 
calamities  of  the  two  lovers : 

"  Perche  dal  amor  suo  spinto  il  maggiore  ( 

Dell'  altra  fattion  Romeo  Montecchi 

Par  che  piu  aitato  da  animoso  cuore 

Che  da  ragion  seguirla  s'apparecchi. 

Ne  generando  in  lui  nessun  timore 

Lo  sparso  sangue,  e  gli  homicidii  vecchi 

Travestito,  sicur  si  persuase 

Poter  entra  nclle  nimiche  case."^ 

'  Which  may  be  thus  put  into  English  : 

Romeo,  impell'd  by  love,  a  noble  youth, 
A  Montacute  and  of  the  adverse  faction, 
Relying  more  upon  his  heart  of  truth 
Thau  upon  reason  in  this  dangerous  action, 
Devoid  of  fear,  and  heeding  not,  forsooth. 
The  ancient  feud  and  threaten'd  satisfaction, 
Secure  in  his  own  courage,  dar'd  adventure 
The  mansion  of  the  Capulet  to  enter. 
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However,  as  it  was  a  masked  ball,  Romeo  put  on  some 
disguise,  (we  are  not  told  that  it  was  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim) 
and  there  saw  Giulia.  They  instantly  became  mutually 
enamoured. 

"  Haveva  Antonio  una  leggiadra  fig-lia 

Delia  vecchiezza  sua  sortegno  e  speme. 

Cui  il  giovane  ch'a  donna  allor  simiglia 

Gia  accesa  ha  del  suo  amor  con  I'altre  insieme : 

Ella  lui  mira  hor  pallida,  hor  vermiglia, 

E  le  bellezze  sue  stimando  estreme 

L'imagin  lor  nell'  anima  riceve 

Mentre  il  fuoco  d'amor  con  gli  occhi  beve." 

Romeo  dances  with  Giulia,  and  they  afterwards  sit  down,  the 
lady  being  placed  with  Romeo  on  one  side  of  her  and  Mar- 
cuccio  Vertio  on  the  other ;  and  then  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing stanza : 

Di  Giulia  I'una  man  per  sua  ventura 
De  Vertii  un  nobil  giovane  tenea 
Detto  Marcuccio,  il  qual  di  sua  natura 
Fredde  le  man  la  state,  e'l  veruo  avea. 
Loda  il  gentil  Romeo  la  sua  ventura 
Del  favor  che  da  Giulia  riceva, 
Favore  onde  ne  nacquero  I'interne 
Fiamme  ch'ad  ambi  fur  ne  petti  eterne."' 

'  The  meaning,  which  is  not  very  clear,  seems  to  be  this : 
One  of  her  hands  Mercutio  chanc'd  to  hold, 
A  noble  youth,  a  Vertio  by  birth. 
But  of  his  nature  he  was  dull  and  cold, 
And  cold  his  hand,  e'en  in  his  highest  mirth. 
But  Romeo  praised  his  chance  a  thousandfold 
To  clasp  her  other  hand,  of  matchless  worth. 
With  fervid  grasp :   she  not  forbad  the  favour, 
And  hence  the  flames  that  burnt  in  both  for  ever. 
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Romeo  secretly  declares  his  love,  and  it  is  willingly  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  among  other  things,  he  asks  Giidia, 

"  Ma  come  haver  poss'  io  speranza  alcuna 
Poi  che  fin  hor,  come  ho  gia  udito  et  odo, 
L'una  e  I'altra  di  noi  famiglia  visse 
In  odio  sempre,  e  in  sanguinose  risse  ?" 

The  answer  of  the  lady  is  neither  very  clear  nor  satisfactory, 
and,  at  an  interview  at  night,  she  suggests  that  Frate  Tricastro 
(the  Friar  Lawrence  of  Shakespeare)  should  unite  them. 

"  Frate  Batto  Tricastro  de  minori 
Di  San  Francisco  e  secretario  intero 
Del  cor,  non  die  di  miei  passati  errori, 
Sendo  voi,  signer  mio  fermo  in  pensiero 
Chabbian  debito  fine  a  i  nostri  amori, 
Ecco  il  sol  fido  istrumento  vero. 
Ne  piu  \i  dico,  ma  fin  che'l  ciel  vole 
Nel  petto  di  noi  tre  stian  le  parole." 

Romeo  makes  the  proposal  to  the  friar,  who  consents  to  per- 
form the  ceremony,  in  the  hope  that  the  union  of  the  lovers 
would  put  an  end  to  the  feud  of  the  houses.  The  marriage 
does  not  take  place  until  the  second  canto,  in  which  Giulia 
prevails  upon  her  mother  to  accompany  her  to  the  Friar's  cell ; 
and  the  rite  Is  performed  in  an  inner  apartment,  while  the 
mother  remains  unsuspectingly  in  the  outer.  Of  the  mar- 
riage we  are  told : 

"  Romeo  seguendo  la  Clu-istiana  norma 

Come  si  suol  con  assentir  presente 

A  quella  il  dito  d'aureo  cerchio  informa, 

E  con  nodo  fedel  d'una  parola 

Duo  furon  poscia  in  una  carne  sola." 

The  young  lady  returns  home  with  her  mother,  and  at 
night  Romeo  finds  his  way,  it  does  not  exactly  appear  how. 
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to  liis  young  wife's  bed ;  and  here  the  authoress  of  the  poem 
becomes  rather  warm  in  her  description. 

"  Chi  dira  '1  gaudio  estremo  ch'ei  sentiro  ? 
Chi  le  soavi  lor  parole  rotte 
Hor  da  questo,  hor  da  quel  dolce  sospiro 
Ch'i  basci  spessi,  dal  cui  mel  condotte 
L'alme  alle  labra  fuor  quasi  n'usciro  ? 
E  chi  I'alta  dolcezza  che  la  notte 
Congiunti  in  un  gustaro  ambi  egualmente  ? 
Dillo,  amor  tu,  ch'  a  cio  fusti  presente." 

The  quarrel  and  fatal  conflict  with  Tehaldo,  ^ioiiin  de  Cap- 
pelletti,  soon  after  follows,  and  Romeo,  after  writing  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  and  having  a  brief  interview,  flies  to  Mantua ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  that  he  was  banished  from  Verona.  Giulia 
is  disconsolate,  and,  her  health  declining,  the  mother  advises 
the  father  to  get  her  a  husband,  observing  that  ^ia  correi  venti 
anni,  which  is  considerably  older  than  she  is  represented  by 
Shakespeare.  Her  parents  resolve  to  marry  her  to  the  Conte 
di  Lodron,  and  the  mother  makes  the  proposal  to  her  daugh- 
ter, but  suspects,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  received,  che  la 
figlia  ami  altro  huomo.  The  father  puts  his  commands  upon 
her: 

"  Quel  ch'  a  voi  far  in  cio,  donna,  appartiensi 

Vorrei  che  senza  indugio  s'esequisse, 

Mentre  quel  faccio  anch'  lo  ch'a  me  conviensl :" 

and  with  this  injunction  he  leaves  her. 

In  the  opening  of  the  third  canto,  we  find  the  mother 
making  another  appeal  to  her  daughter,  who  entreats  to  be 
allowed  to  consult  the  friar,  undertaking  to  be  bound  by  his 
advice.  The  old  lady  rejoices  in  this  degree  of  seeming  com- 
pUance ;  and  when  Giulia  hastens  to  Tricastro,  on  entering 
his  cell  she  exclaims, 

"  Padre,  se'l  ciel  non  ci  remedia,  io  pero !" 
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adding,  of  Eomeo, 

"  Sua  sposa  e  Giiilia,  e  d'altri  mal  non  fia 
Segua  che  vuol,  periglio  alcun  non  euro." 

Then  we  come  to  the  friar's  resource,  wliich  is  the  same  in  all 
the  versions,  and  is  thus  explained : 

"  Ma  perche  '1  tempo  fugge,  e  conosciuto 

Ho  del  tuo  cuor  deliberato  ardire 

Diro  cio  ch'  io  far  per  darti  aiuto 

E  quello  ancor  ch'a  te  convien  patire. 

Io  ho  un  liquor  che  se  da  te  bevuto 

Fia  duo  di  quasi  ti  fara  dormire. 

Ma  porratti  in  periglio  tanto  estremo 

Che  con  tutto  il  tuo  ardir  ne  temo  e  tremo."  ^ 

He  assures  her,  however,  that  she  need  apprehend  nothing — 
that  the  draught  is  composed  only  of  sacred  herbs  of  great 
virtue,  and  that  he  would  duly  inform  Romeo,  who  would 
arrive  in  time  to  convey  her  from  the  tomb : 

"Cio  a  Romeo  faro  noto,  si  che  meco 
Quivi  a  tempo  sera  per  liberarti 
E  ne  andrai  tratta  dal  tomba  seco." 

Giulia  consents,  and  returns  to  her  mother,  while  the  father 
is  overjoyed  at  liis  daughter's  compliance:    preparations  for 

'  This  is  the  great  incident  of  the  story,  and  the  stanza  may  be  given 
in  English  as  follows : — 

But  since  time  presses,  I  must  needs  depend 
Upon  thy  firmness  and  thy  constancy. 
I'll  tell  thee  how  my  aid  I  may  thee  lend, 
And  what  you  must  prepare  for  patiently. 
I  have  a  draught,  if  taken,  will  suspend 
Life  for  two  days,  and  make  thee  seem  to  die ; 
But  such  the  pei'il,  while  you  death  resemble. 
"\A'ith  all  thy  courage  that  I  fear  and  tremble. 
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her  marriage  with  the  Conte  di  Lodrou  are  then  made,  and 
the  whole  city  of  Verona, 

"  Vedea  la  nuttial  sperata  festa, 

Ch'  in  esequie  a  cangiarsi  fu  si  presta." 

The  heroine  is  found  dead  on  the  morning  of  her  nuptials : 
the  physicians  called  in  declare  that  she  poisoned  herself,  and 
she  is  buried  by  the  friar.  In  the  mean  time,  Tricastro  had 
sent  to  Romeo,  but  the  messenger  failed  to  inform  him  what 
happened,  not  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  but 
because  Romeo  had  just  ridden  out  of  INIantua :  on  his  way 
he  met  with  a  servant,  who  informed  him  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Giulia.  Romeo  in  despair  provides  himself  with 
poison,  and  at  night  enters  Verona. 

"  Quivi  carco  di  ferro,  e  di  istrumenti 

Che  glierano  vuopo  al  tristo  tempo,  armato 

Havendo  homai  delle  terrene  genti 

I  sensi  il  sonno  tacito  occupato, 

Solo  con  passi  dubbiosi  e  lenti. 

Per  non  esser  di  alcun  forse  sturbato, 

Cheto  prese  il  camino  ove  sapea 

Che  Giulia  sua  riposa  eterno  havea."  ' 

The  third  canto  ends  with  the  descent  of  Romeo  into  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets,  where  he  sees  the  body  of  his  wife.     " 
Each  canto  commences  with  some  extraneous  and  exciir- 

'  Which  is  thus,  tolerably  literally,  rendered. 
With  iron  crow,  or  other  instrument 
Convenient  for  the  task  he  undertook. 
What  time  dull  sleep  all  earthly  discontent 
Had  close  shut  up,  and  none  could  on  him  look. 
Alone  with  slow  and  doubtful  step  he  went. 
That  none  might  hear  him  on  the  way  he  took 
Toward  that  silent  tomb,  wherein,  he  knows. 
His  Giulia  lay  in  calm  and  last  repose. 
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sive  stanzas,  and  the  opening  of  the  fourth  is  an  address  by 
the  authoress  to  the  Muse,  entreating  aid  for  the  completion 
of  the  tragic  story.  Romeo,  having  repeatedly  kissed  the 
pale  cheek  of  Giulia,  declares  he  will  not  survive  her. 

"  Trahe  di  seno  il  mortifero  liquore : 
Poi  senza  indugio,  ah  misero,  chi  giugne 
A  se  rio  passo,  tutto  I'inghiottisce, 
Ne  di  morte  il  terror  gia  lo  smarisce." 

Romeo  is  on  the  point  of  expiring  of  the  strong  poison  he 
has  taken,  when  Giulia  awakes ;  and,  finding  a  man  by  her 
side,  at  first  suspects  that  she  has  been  betrayed  by  the  Friar. 
Romeo,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  imagines  that  the  poison  he  sup- 
posed Giulia  to  have  taken  had  not  proved  mortal. 

"  Onde  a  lei  die  da  se  gridando  intanto 

Lui  rispignea  con  minnacioso  volto, 

Disse,  deh  vita  mia,  lasciate  il  pianto, 

Sono  il  vostro  Romeo  con  voi  sepolto, 

Che  poi  ch'esser  voi  morto  ho  udito,  a  canto, 

A  voi  morir  anch'  io  mi  son  risolto 

E  pero  pruna  non  mi  sono  ucciso 

Per  morir  vostro,  e  non  da  voi  diviso."  ' 

Finding  that  Romeo  has  poisoned  himself,  she  declares  that 
she  will  not  survive  him,  but  he  conjures  her  to  live  : 

^  The  meaning,  I  apprehend,  is  this : 

He  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  she  him  eyed 
With  threatening  look,  not  knowing  it  was  he. 
My  life,  my  soul !  abandon  grief,  he  cried, 
I  am  thy  Romeo,  buried  here  with  thee, 
Come  here  to  die,  to  lay  me  at  thy  side. 
Believing  thou  wert  dead ;  but  now  I  see 
Thou  livest  still,  we  ne'er  again  will  sever, 
But,  dead  or  living,  thou  art  mine  for  ever ! 
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"  Deh  vivete  potendo,  e  dio  pregate 

Che  se  disgiunti  n'ha  la  sorte  ria 

Qua  giu,  si  unisca  in  ciel  la  sua  pietate  !" 

She  replies, 

**  Ahi,  gridea,  ahi  hassa  me,  vivro  dunq'io 
Morendo  voi,  die  la  mia  vita  sete  ?" 

Romeo,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  the 
poison,  expires  in  Giulia's  arms — spirata  Valma  il  misero.  The 
anxious  Friar  comes  to  the  churchyard,  in  hopes  of  being 
in  time,  and,  hearing  a  low  moaning  in  the  tomb,  apprehends 
that  Giulia  has  waked  rather  earlier  than  he  had  calculated. 
He  descends  into  the  vault,  and,  as  soon  as  Giulia  sees  him, 
she  accuses  him  of  being  the  cause  of  all,  and  especially  of 
Romeo's  death : 

"  Ecco  il  meschino,  ecco  Romeo  qui  meco ; 
Voi  I'uccideste,  e  la  sua  Giulia  seco." 

She  falls  senseless  on  the  body  of  her  husband,  but  after- 
wards, reviving  a  little,  Tricastro  endeavours  to  induce  her  to 
quit  the  place,  and  dedicate  herself  to  God.  All  his  entrea- 
ties are  vain,  for, 

"  ella,  ch'  e  priva 
Di  speme,  furibonda  tutta  via 
Pur  cerca  al  suo  morir  trovar  via :" 

and  then  we  come  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy. 

"  Mentre  accoppiar  i  bassi  ultimi  finge 

Et  al  frate  tutt  hor  le  spalle  volta, 

II  suo  Romeo  con  la  sinistra  cinge 

E  tutta  in  se  tien  I'anima  raccolta. 

Con  I'altra  man  chiude  la  labra,  e  stringe 

Le  nari  si,  ch'indi  alio  spirto  tolta 
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La  via  di  star  per  troppo  spirto  in  vita 
Scoppia,  e  da  insieme  al  duol  fine,  e  alia  vita."' 

This  seems  rather  an  awkward  mode  of  dying ;  and  it  is 
much  better  managed  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  some  of  his 
authorities. 

This  stanza  is  in  fact  the  termination  of  the  main  poem, 
but  it  is  followed  by  thirty-five  others,  headed  "Rime  d'Ardeo 
in  morte  di  Clitia  sua,"  so  that  the  poetess  died  before  the 
person  to  whom  she  addressed  the  story,  which  has  appeared 
in  so  many  shapes  in  all  languages.  In  England  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  had  assumed  a  dramatic  form  at  least  thirty 
years  before  the  incidents  were  adopted  by  Shakespeare. 

A  Member  from  the  first. 

London,  July  1,  1848. 

'  She  feign'd  a  cause,  and,  stooping  to  the  ground, 
While  the  good  friar  a  moment  turn'd  away, 
In  her  left  arm  her  Romeo's  corse  she  wound, 
And,  summoning  her  strength  to  the  essay, 
With  her  right  hand  she  closed  her  lips,  and  bound 
Her  nostrils  fast,  that  breath  could  find  no  way. 
Life  burst  its  bonds,  and  by  this  fearful  strife 
At  once  she  ended  misery  and  life. 
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Art.  III. — Some  accotint  of  the  popular  tracts  vkich  composed 
the  Library  of  Captain  Cox,  a  humourist,  u'ho  took  a  part  in 
the  Hock  Tuesday  Play  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth^  at 
Kenilworth,  in  1575. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  searching  for  the  sources  of  illustration  wliich  are  chiefly 
necessary  in  any  minute  criticisms  on  our  early  dramatists,  to 
understand  the  vast  degree  of  importance  attached  to  those 
frivolous  pieces  which  may  not  inaptly  be  styled  our  early 
vernacular  domestic  literature.  Yet  the  subject  is  one  of 
very  easy  explanation.  The  more  popular,  the  more  frivo- 
lous the  contents  of  a  pamphlet  may  be,  the  more  likely  is 
it  to  contain  allusions  to  the  manners,  and  scraps  of  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  period;  and  these  of  course  are 
fundamental  in  many  dramatic  compositions.  Books  of  tales, 
especially,  are  often  replete  with  references  of  tliis  nature, 
and  hence  their  value  in  elucidating  the  obscurity  in  which 
Time  has  enveloped  the  "  humom's "  of  the  early  comic 
drama. 

Viewed  in  this  light  alone,  without  any  reference  to  the 
history  of  romance,  our  early  fugitive  literature  is  of  vast 
importance.  To  the  dramatic  critic,  a  black  letter  edition  of 
Tom  Thumb  would  be  a  treasure  far  superior  to  a  hundred- 
weight of  more  serious  books.  Tom  Thumb's  "  fading  ghost" 
reminds  us  of  a  similar  passage  in  Henry  VI.,  and  is  a  good 
illustration  of  what  was  then  a  common  phrase,  not  pecidiar 
to  Shakespeare,  ^^^len  the  miller  swallows  in  Tom  Thumb, 
he  exclaims  in  agony — 

"  Ah !  woe  is  me,  the  miller  cryed ; 

Alack  and  well-a-day ; 
Some  spiteful  imp  does  in  me  hide, 
Which  does  the  antic  play ^ 
VOL.  TV.  c 
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Does  not  the  reader  at  once  fix  the  meaning  of  the  term  anticy 
or  buffoon,  with  more  certainty  than  the  learned  reasonings 
or  the  commentators  afford? 

"  Behold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet." 

Troilus  and  Gressida,  v.  3. 

Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied, 
but  the  present  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
preceding  remarks. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  Captain  Cox,  of  Coventry, 
was  a  diligent  collector  of  such  pieces.  His  library  and  old 
black-letter  ballads,  "  fair  wrapt  up  in  parchment  and  bound 
with  a  wliipcord,"  have  excited  the  envy  of  succeeding  anti- 
quaries :  if  such  a  collection  coidd  now  be  formed,  it  would 
realize  the  purchase-money  of  a  small  estate.  But,  alas! 
gone  are  the  days  wdien  "  ryght  merrie  histories  "  in  bright 
black-letter  were  to  be  picked  up  on  stalls,  and  Caxtons  pur- 
chased in  Holland  for  pence.  Laueham,  clerk  of  the  Council- 
Chamber  door,  and  also  keeper  of  the  same,  in  gi\^ng  an 
account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  entertainments  at  Kenilworth, 
introduces  Captain  Cox  as  "  an  odd  man,"  and  gives  a  jocose 
description  of  his  library,  evidently  meaning  to  raise  a  smile 
at  the  Captain's  expence : — 

"  But  aware,  keep  bak,  make  room  noow,  heer  they  cum. 
And  fyr^  Captin  Cox,  an  od  man,  I  promiz  yoo :  by  profes- 
sion a  mason,  and  that  right  skilfull,  very  cunning  in  fens, 
and  hardy  az  Gawin,  for  hiz  tons  word  hangs  at  his  tablz  eend; 
great  oversight  hath  he  in  matters  of  storie ;  for  az  for  King 
Arthurz  book,  Huon  of  Burdeaus,  The  Foour  sons  of  Aymon, 
Bevys  of  Hampton,  the  Squyre  of  Lo  Degree,  the  Knight  of 
Courtesy  and  the  Lady  Faguell,  Frederick  of  Gene,  Sir 
Eglamoour,  Syr  Tryamoour,  Syr  Lamwell,  Syr  Isenbras, 
Syr  Gawyn,    Olyver   of  the    Castl,    Lucres  and  Eurialus, 
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Virgil's  Life,  the  Castl  of  Ladiez,  the  Wido  Edyth,  the 
King  and  the  Tanner,  Frier  Rous,  Howleglas,  Gargantua, 
Robin  Hood,  Adam  Bel,  Clim  of  the  Clough  and  William  of 
Cloudesley,  the  Churl  and  the  Burd,  the  Seaven  Wise 
Masters,  the  Wife  Lajit  in  a  Morels  Skin,  the  Sak  full  of 
Nuez,  the  Seargeaunt  that  became  a  Fryar,  Skogan,  Colly n 
Clout,  the  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  Elynor  Rumming,  and  the 
Nutbrooun  Maid,  with  many  moe  then  I  rehearz  heere,  I  be- 
leeve  hee  have  them  all  at  hiz  fingers  endz. 

"  Then  in  philosophy,  both  morall  and  naturall,  I  think  hee 
be  az  naturally  overseen,  beside  poetrie  and  astronomie,  and 
oother  hid  scienzes,  az  I  may  gesse  by  the  omberty  of  his 
books,  whearof  part,  az  I  remember,  the  Shepherdz  Kalender, 
the  Ship  of  Foolz,  Danielz  Dreamz,  the  Booke  of  Fortune, 
Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam,  the  Hy  Wey  to  the  Spitl-house, 
Julian  of  Brainford's  Testament,  the  Castle  of  Love,  the 
Booget  of  Demaunds,  the  Hundred  Mery  Tales,  the  Book 
of  Riddels,  the  Seaven  Sororz  of  Wemen,  the  Prooud  Wives 
Paternoster,  the  Chapman  of  a  Peneworth  of  Wit ;  beside 
hiz  auncient  playz,  Yooth  and  Charitee,  Hikskorner,  Xu 
gize,  Lnpacient  Poverty,  and  herewith  Doctor  Boord's  Bre- 
viary of  Health.  What  shook!  I  rehearz  heer  ?  what  a  bunch 
of  ballets  and  songs,  all  auncient :  Az,  Broom  broom  on  Hil, 
So  wo  iz  me  begon,  Troly  lo.  Over  a  whinny  Meg,  Hey  ding 
a  ding,  Bony  Lass  upon  a  green.  My  bony  on  gave  me  a 
bek,  By  a  bank  az  I  lay,  and  a  hundred  more  he  hath,  fair 
wrapt  up  in  parchment  and  bound  with  a  whipcord. 

"  And  az  for  allmanaks  of  antiquitee,  a  point  for  epheme- 
ridees,  I  weene  hee  can  sheaw  from  Jazper  Laet  of  Antwarp, 
unto  Nostradam  of  Frauns,  and  thens  untoo  oour  John 
Securiz  of  Salsbury.  To  stay  ye  no  longer  heerin,  I  dare 
say  hee  hath  az  fair  a  library  for  theez  sciencez,  and  az  many 
goodly  monuments,  both  in  proze  and  poetry,  and  at  after- 
noonz  can  talk  az  much  without  book  az  ony  inholder  betwixt 
Brainford  and  Bagshot,  what  degree  soever  he  be." 

c  2 
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Captain  Cox  was  the  director  of  the  ancient  pageant  of 
Hock  Tide,  on  the  occasion  of  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Kenil- 
worth,  and  as  such  is  introduced  into  Laneham's  Letter  and 
Sir  W.  Scott's  noveh  He  is  described  as  riding  valiantly 
on  his  hobbyhorse  before  the  bands  of  English,  high-trussed, 
and  gartered  above  the  knee,  and  brandishing  his  long- 
sword,  as  became  an  experienced  man  of  war,  who  had  fought 
under  the  Queen's  father,  bluff  King  Harry,  at  the  siege  of 
Boulogne.  The  Captain's  fame  long  survived,  and  his  ghost 
is  introduced  into  one  of  Jonson's  masques  : — 

"  This  Captain  Cox,  by  St.  Mary, 
Was  at  BuUen  with  king  Ha-ry ; 
And,  if  some  do  not  vary. 
Had  a  goodly  library." 

This  "  goodly  library "  it  is  now  our  province  to  describe ; 
and  perhaps  the  clearest  method  will  be  to  take  the  titles  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occui*  in  Laneham's  Letter. 

1.  Kiyig  Arthur. 

The  romance  of  King  Arthur  was  printed  by  Caxton,  and 
has  been  republished  by  Southey  in  1817.  There  are  several 
early  editions.  One  before  me,  printed  by  Coj)land,  in  1557, 
is  entitled  "  The  Hystorye  of  the  niooste  noble  and  worthy 
prynce,  Kynge  Arthur." 

2.  Huon  of  Bordeaux. 

A  long,  heavy,  French  romance,  translated  into  English  at 
an  early  period.  The  third  edition  of  the  translation  ap- 
peared in  1601.  Shakespeare  probably  took  the  name  of 
Oberon  from  this  old  romance.  I  have  recently  seen  an 
imperfect  copy  of  an  ancient  edition  of  this  translation,  printed 
in  folio,  in  double  columns,  and  illustrated  with  rude  wood- 
cuts, certainly  printed  before  Shakespeare  could  have  com- 
menced writing  for  the  stage,  and  in  all  probability  not  long 
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after  the  year  1560.  The  translation  was  made  by  Lord 
Berners,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  ex- 
tracts from  it  are  given  in  "Illustrations  of  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy," Shakespeare  Society,  1845. 

8.  The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon. 

A  French  romance,  by  Huon  de  Villeneuve.  An  English 
translation  was  printed  at  London  by  Wynkyn  de  AYorde, 
in  1 504,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  another 
edition,  by  Copland,  appeared  in  1554.  Heber's  copy  of  the 
latter  sold  for  i?32. 

4.  Betis  of  Hampton. 

An  early  English  metrical  romance,  printed  by  Pynson, 
Copland,  East,  Bishop,  Stansby  —  all  early  printers.  There 
are  several  early  MS.  copies  of  it.  It  occurs  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  in  1559,  1561,  and  1569. — Colher's 
Extracts,  pp.  16,  88,  200. 

5.   The  Squire  of  Lowe  Degree. 

A  very  pleasing  romance,  of  which  the  only  copy  known  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  printed  by  Copland,  but  without 
date — 

"  It  was  a  squyer  of  lowe  degre. 

That  loved  the  king's  dowghter  of  Hungre." 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
for  1560,  "recevyd  of  John  Kynge,  for  his  ly cense  for 
pryntynge  of  the  Squyre  of  Low  Deggre."  (Collier's  Ex- 
tracts, p.  26.)  Reprinted  by  Ritson,  Metrical  Romances, 
vol.  iii. 

6.   The  Knight  of  Courtesy  and  the  Lady  Faguell. 
A  poem  of  five  hundred  lines,  printed  by  Copland  about 
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1560.     A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.     It  com- 
mences— 

"  In  Faguell,  a  fayre  countre, 

A  great  lorcle  somtyme  clyd  dAveU, 
Which  had  a  lady  so  fayre  and  fre, 
That  all  men  good  of  her  dyd  tel." 

Reprinted  in  Ritson's  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii. 

7.  Frederick  of  Gem. 
An  old  tale  in  black-letter,  thus  entitled,  "  This  mater 
treateth  of  a  merchauntes  wyfe  that  afterwarde  went  lyke  a 
man,  and  becam  a  great  lorde,  and  was  called  Frederyke  of 
Jennen  afterwarde."  A  fragment  of  this  tract  is  in  Donee's 
collection. 

8.  ^yr  Eglamour. 

An  early  English  metrical  romance.  Several  MSS.  and 
early  printed  editions  of  it  are  still  preserved.  It  is  printed 
from  a  MS.  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Thornton  Romances,  4to., 
1844 

9.  8\jr  Tryamoure. 

Another  similar  romance.  An  early  copy  of  it  is  in  MS. 
Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  88,  and  it  was  twice  printed  by  Copland. 
One  of  Copland's  editions  was   reprinted  by  Mr.  Utterson, 

1817. 

10.  Syr  Lamwell. 
This  is  the  romance  of  Launfal,  which  was  translated  from 
the  French  original  by  the  celebrated  Marie  de  France.  It 
was  printed  by  Kynge  in  1588,  (see  Collier's  Extracts,  p.  15) 
but  only  one  leaf  of  his  edition  (in  Donee's  collection)  is 
known  to  exist.  As  it  is  curious,  and  varies  considerably 
from  the  corresponding  passage  in  Ritson,  I  give  it  entire : — 

"  That  her  maidens  fairer  was. 

And  also  brighter  sliene, 

And  of  more  l)eautyc  then  the  fjucnc  : 
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And  also  of  countenaunce  aud  ot"  hewe. 

They  would  quite  hym  as  trewe, 

Yf  he  myght  not  stande  there  til. 

He  should  abyde  the  kynges  wyl. 

This  verdit  was  geven  before  the  kyng, 

The  day  was  set  her  in  to  bryng. 

Suerties  her  founde  to  come  agayne, 

Syr  Gawayne  and  syr  Ewayne. 

Aals !  (he  sayed)  I  shal  dye ; 

My  lyefe  I  shal  never  see  with  eye. 

Eate  nor  drinke  would  he  never, 

But  in  wepyng  and  wo  was  ever : 

So  is  he  with  soroAv  nome. 

He  woulde  his  endyng  day  were  come  I 

Eche  man  for  hym  was  ful  wo : 

For  a  large  spender  then  he 

Came  never  in  that  countree : 

Therto  was  he  fiers  and  bolde  ; 

Never  a  better  in  the  kynges  housholde. 

The  day  was  come  of  his  appearing ; 

They  brought  the  knyght  before  the  kyng, 

Hys  borowes  that  hys  suertyes  was, 

To  appere  before  the  kynges  face. 

The  kyng  let  it  be  rehersed  there. 

Both  the  plenty  and  liis  answere ; 

He  bad  him  bryng  hys  lemon  in  sight. 

And  he  answeret  that  he  ne  myght. 

The  wordes  that  I  sayed  eche  one, 

Wete  ye  wel  I  lyed  of  none : 

Yf  I  so  myght  be  taken  thereby. 

In  that  quarel  would  I  dye  ! 

For  thys  I  say  to  you  alone, 

A  fairer  then  !?he  was  never  none : 

But  of  beautys  aud  of  shape, 

I  am  to  symple  to  touche  her  lape  I 
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There  was  never  man  yet,  I  wate, 

Emperour,  kyng,  or  high  estate, 

IVliere-ever  they  dwel,  far  or  nere. 

For  her  fairenes  myght  be  her  pere. 

Nor  yet  come  within  her  boiire. 

But  if  it  were  for  her  pleasure. 

I  would  desyre  no  more  of  right, 

But  once  of  her  to  have  a  sight : 

Truly,  my  lorde,  for  no  more  would  I  care. 

Forthwith  then  to  death  would  I  fare; 

Not  to  displease  her  sikerly. 

Yet  would  I  ye  saw  her  or  I  dye. 

But  it  is  not  al  my  willing ; 

It  is  as  she  wyll,  that  wortliie  thing ! 

Bryng  her  forth,  the  kyng  sayes. 

That  thou  now  so  fast  doest  praise. 

To  prove  the  soth  that  thou  sayest  of: 

Forsoth,  my  lord,  that  can  I  not. 

The  kyng  sayed  unto  hym  thore, 

Forsoth,  thy  disworship  hys  the  more  : 

What  may  we  know  al  hereby. 

But  that  thou  liest  loude  and  hye  ? 

The  barons  all  had  commaundement." 

H.  Syr  Isenhras. 

A  romance,  printed  by  me,  from  a  MS.  at  Lincoln,  in  the 
Thornton  Romances,  4to.,  1844.  Several  copies  of  it  exist 
in  MS. ;  and  it  was  also  printed  by  Copland,  from  whose 
edition  it  was  republished  by  Mr.  Utterson. 

12.  Sijr  Gau'i/n. 

The  "  Jeste  of  Sir  GaAvayne,"  a  romance-poem,  was  printed 
by  Kinge,  in  1558.  Four  leaves  of  another  edition,  printed 
by  John  Butler,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  but  no  perfect  copy  has  yet  been  discovered.     Mr. 
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Collier  mentions  the  fragment  of  another  edition,  printed  by 
Petit.     It  exists,  however,  in  MS. 

13.  Oliver  of  the  Castle. 

A  Spanish  romance,  very  popular  throughout  Europe,  and 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  "  The  Historye 
of  Olyver  of  CastyUe  and  the  Fayre  Helanye,"  4to.,  1518. 

14.  Lucres  and  Eurialus. 

"  The  Historic  of  Eurialus  and  Lucretia,  written  in  Latine 
by  Eneas  Sylvius,  and  translated  into  English  by  Charles 
Allen,  Gent."  12mo.,  Lond.,  1639.  There  was  an  earlier 
EngHsh  translation,  and  the  copy  here  alluded  to  was  pro- 
bably the  Lucas  Urialis,  printed  by  Kynge,  in  1560,  and  so 
written  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  CoUier, 
p.  26.  Norton,  however,  printed  an  edition  of  the  story  in 
1570.     See  Collier,  p.  216. 

15.    VirgWs  Life. 

"  The  lyfe  of  Virgilius,  and  of  his  Deth,  and  many  mar- 
vayles  that  he  dyd  in  hys  lyfe  tyme  by  whychcrafte  and 
nygramancye,  thorough  the  helpe  of  the  devyls  of  hell,"  n.  d., 
but  printed  by  Copland,  in  1562.  See  Collier's  Extracts, 
p.  47.  This  fictitious  personage  seems  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  genuine  Virgil,  from  the  subject  of  his  eighth  eclogue. 
The  enchanter,  among  other  performances,  placed  a  magical 
image  in  the  middle  of  Rome,  which  communicated  to  the 
Emperor  Titus  all  the  secret  offences  committed  every  day  in 
the  city.  Virgil  also  fabricated  those  brazen  statues  at  Rome, 
called  Sahatio  Romce,  which  were  the  gods  of  the  provinces 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  Every  one  of  these  statues  held 
in  its  hand  a  bell  framed  by  magic,  and  when  any  province 
was  meditating  a  revolt,  the  statue  or  idol  of  that  country 
struck  his  bell. 
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16.   The  Castle  of  Ladies. 

This  is  perhaps  "  The  Cyte  of  Ladyes/'  4to.  See  Dibdin, 
466. 

17.   The  Widow  Edph. 

Rastall  printed,  in  1525,  "  TheMery  Gestys  of  one  callyd 
Edyth,  the  lying  Widow."  The  Widow  Edyth  appears  to 
have  been  a  female  sharper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  "  gestes "  are  not  worth  quoting.  According  to  the 
preface,  the  widow  Edyth  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hankyn, 
of  Exeter ;  but,  he  dying,  she  was  brought  up  and  educated 
by  her  mother  in  all  kinds  of  lying  and  artifice.  She  after- 
wards married  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ellys,  but  eloped  from 
him  with  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire. 

18.   The  King  and  the  Tanner. 

A  short  poetical  tale,  which  Ritson  has  printed  from  an 
early  MS.  at  Cambridge,  under  the  title  of  "  The  King  and 
the  Barker."  It  is  known  to  every  reader  in  its  more  modern 
form,  "  A  merry,  pleasant,  and  delectable  history  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,"  reprinted 
by  Dr.  Percy. 

19.  Friar  Rous. 

"  The  Historic  of  Frier  Rush ;  how  he  came  to  a  house  of 
religion  to  seeke  service,  and  being  entertained  by  the  Priour, 
was  first  made  under-cooke.  Being  full  of  pleasant  mirth 
and  delight  for  young  people.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Edw.  All-de,  and  are  to  be  solde  by  Francis  Grove,  dwelling 
on  Snow-hill,  1626,"  4to.  The  earliest  known  edition  of 
this  work  Avas  published  in  1620,  but  it  originally  appeared 
in  1569,  from  the  press  of  John  Aide.  See  Collier's  Ex- 
tracts, p.  199.     The  story  is  from  the  German. 

20.  Howleglas. 

"  Here  beginneth  a  merrye  Jest  of  a  man  that  was  called 
Howleglas,  and  of  many  marveylous  thinges  and  jestes  that 
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he  dyd  in  his  life  in  Eastlande  and  in  many  other  places," 
sm.  4to,  without  date,  printed  by  Copland.  A  copy  of  this 
work  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  following  is  an  average 
example  of  the  sort  of  wit  it  is  filled  with : — 

"  Howe  that  Howleglas,  ichan  that  he  was  a  chylde^  answered  a 
man  that  asked  the  waye. 

"  Upon  a  time  went  Howleglas  father  and  mother  out,  and 
left  Howleglas  within  the  house.  Than  cam  ther  a  man 
ryding  half  into  the  dore,  and  asked,  is  there  nobody  within  ? 
Than  answered  the  chyld,  Yes,  there  is  a  man  and  a  halfe, 
and  a  horse  head.  Than  said  the  man,  AYhich  is  the  way  to 
ride  ?  And  the  cliild  answered  and  said,  there,  where  the 
geese  go :  and  than  rode  the  man  his  way  to  the  geese,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  geese,  they  flew  into  the  water.  Than 
wist  he  not  where  to  ride,  but  turned  again  to  the  child,  and 
said,  the  gees  be  flowen  into  the  water,  and  thus  wot  I  not 
what  to  do,  or  whither  to  ryde.  Then  answered  the  childe, 
ye  must  ryde  whereas  the  gees  go,  and  not  where  they 
swim.  Then  departed  the  man,  and  rode  liis  way,  and  mar- 
veled of  the  answer  of  the  cliilde." 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  tales  in  this 
jest-book : — Howe  Howleglas,  as  he  was  borne,  was  christened 
iij.  tymes  upon  one  daye :  Howe  Howleglas  was  stolen  out 
of  a  bye-hyve  by  nyght:  How  Howleglas  was  hyred  of  a 
pryest:  How  Holeglas  was  made  a  paryshe  clarke:  How 
Howleglas  wold  flye  from  a  house-top :  How  Howleglas  made 
hymselfe  a  physicion,  and  how  he  begyled  a  doctoui*  with  his 
medicines :  How  Howleglas  was  put  in  wages  with  the  foster 
of  Anhalte  for  to  watche  upon  a  tower  to  se  whan  his  enemies 
came,  and  than  for  to  blowe  an  home  to  warne  them  therof : 
How  Howleglas  wan  a  great  deale  of  mony  wyth  a  poynt  of 
foolyshnesse :  How  Howleglas  deceived  iij.  Jewes  with  durt : 
How  Howleglas  became  a  maker  of  spectacles,  and  ho  we  he 
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could  fynde  no  worke  in  no  lande :  How  Howleglas  was  de- 
syred  to  a  dyner :  How  Howleglas  wane  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a 
man  of  the  countrey :  How  Howleglas  gave  xx.  gilders  to 
xij.  poore  men,  for  Christes  love :  How  Howleglas  feared  his 
host  with  a  dead  woulfe :  How  Howleglas  flied  a  hounde, 
and  gave  the  skyn  for  halfe  hys  dynner:  How  Howleglas 
served  a  Holander  with  a  rosted  aple :  How  Howleglas  made 
a  woman  that  sold  erthen  pottes  to  smyte  them  all  in  pieces : 
How  Howleglas  brake  the  stayres  that  the  munkes  sliulde 
come  down  on  the  matyns,  and  how  thei  fell  downe  into  the 
yarde :  How  Howleglas  bought  creame  of  the  w  omen  of  the 
countrey  that  brought  it  for  to  sell ;  How  Howleglas  came 
to  a  scholer  to  make  verses  with  him  to  the  use  of  reason : 
How  Howleglas  was  sicke  at  moten:  How  Howleglas  de- 
ceived his  ghostly  father:  How  Howleglas  made  liis  testa- 
ment :  How  Howleglas  was  buried. 

21.  Gargantua. 

The  History  of  Gargantua,  a  romance  translated  from 
Rabelais,  and  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare.  A  book  entitled 
"  The  History  of  Garagantua,"  was  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company  in  1594,  but  there  was  no  doubt  a 
much  eaiiier  edition.  The  author  of  Harry  White's  Hu- 
mour, 1 640,  "  is  of  this  opinion,  that  if  the  histories  of  Gar- 
ragantua  and  Tom  Thumbe  be  true,  by  consequence,  Bevis 
of  Hampton  and  Scoggin's  Jests  must  needes  be  authenticall." 

22.  BohhiHood. 

Perhaps  the  "  mery  geste  of  Robyn  Hode  and  his  meyne, 
and  of  the  proude  sherife  of  Notyngham,"  4to.,  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde.  John  Aide  had  a  license,  in  1563, 
"  for  pryntinge  of  a  ballett  of  Robyn  Hod." 

23.  Adam  Bell,  Clhn  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Gloudesley. 
Three  notorious  outlaws  of  the  North  countree.     The  bal- 
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lad  history  here  referred  to  has  been  printed  for  chapmen  up 
to  a  very  recent  period.  It  is  printed  in  Percy's  Reliques, 
p.  40,  ed.  1840.  An  edition  printed  by  Copland  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  it  was  licensed  to  John  Kynge  as  early 
as  1558.     See  Collier's  Extracts,  p.  15. 

24.  The  Churl  and  the  Bird. 

A  poem  by  Lydgate,  the  original  of  which  was  probably  an 
old  French  fabliau,  printed  by  Barbazan,  under  the  title  of 
"  Le  Lais  de  I'oiselet."  It  was  printed  by  Caxton,  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  Copland,  Ashmole,  and  recently  in  Lydgate's 
Minor  Poems,  p.  179. 

25.  The  Seven  Wise  Masters. 

An  oriental  romance,  very  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
translated  into  several  European  languages.  Weber  and 
Wright  have  printed  early  English  metrical  versions  of  this 
romance.  Marshe  had  a  license  for  this  book  in  1559  ;  Cop- 
land published  an  edition,  but  without  date ;  and  Purfoote 
had  a  license  for  it  in  1566.  iSee  Collier's  Extracts,  pp. 
16,  143. 

26.  The  Wife  Lapt  in  a  MoreVs  SMn. 

A  curious  poem,  "  imprinted  at  London,  in  Fleetestreete, 
beneath  the  Conduite,  at  the  signe  of  Saint  John  Evangelist." 
It  is  entitled,  "  Here  begynneth  a  merry  Jeste  of  a  shrewde 
and  curste  wyfe,  lapped  in  MorreUes  Skin  for  her  good 
behavyour." 

27.   The  Sack  Full  of  Neil's. 

Heber  had  a  small  jest  book,  printed  in  1673,  under  this 
title,  whether  a  re-impression  of  the  one  here  mentioned  or 
not  I  am  unable  to  say:  Bibl.  Heber,  part  i v.,  p.  275.  It 
was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  by 
John  Kynge,  in  1557.  See  further  observations  in  Collier's 
Extracts,  p.  3. 
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28.   The  Sergeant  that  became  a  Friar. 
A  poetical  tale,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  an  unique  edition  of 
which,  in  4to.,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.     It  is  also  printed 
in  the  folio  edition  of  liis  works,  Lond.,  1577. 

29.  SJcogan. 

The  collection  of  silly  stories,  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Scoggin's  Jests,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
celebrated  Andrew  Borde.  It  Avas  licensed  to  Colwell  in 
1566,  but  the  oldest  known  edition  bears  the  date  of  1626. 

.SO.  Colin  Clout. 

A  poetical  satire,  by  Skelton,  on  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church.     It  was  printed  in  his  Workes,  ed.  1568. 

81.   The  Friar  and  the  Boy. 

A  most  popular  story.  An  early  copy  in  MS.  is  preserved 
at  Cambridge,  printed  by  Mr.  Wright,  12mo.,  1836.  Several 
editions  appeared  in  the  16th  century,  and  chap-books  of  it 
have  continued  to  be  printed  till  very  recently. 

82.  Ely  nor  Rumming. 

A  poetical  description  of  an  ale-wife,  by  Skelton.  It  was 
printed  in  his  Workes,  ed.  1568. 

^^.  The  Nuthrown  Maid. 

A  well-known  old  ballad  of  great  merit.  It  has  been  re- 
painted by  Capell,  Percy,  and  Wright.  "  John  Kynge  ys 
fyned,  for  that  he  did  prynt  the  Nutbrowne  Mayde  without 
lycense." — Stationers'  Begisters,  1559,  Collier,  p.  16. 

34.   The  Shepherd''s  Kalendar. 

"  The  Boke  of  Shepherdes  Kalender,"  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  is  in  Donee's  collection.     It  is  a  compilation  of 
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popular  philosophy,  and  was  often  reprinted.  The  contents 
of  this  calendar  are  very  miscellaneous,  including  astronomy, 
ethics,  politics,  divinity,  physiognomy,  medicine,  astrology, 
and  geography. 

85.  The  SJiip  of  Fools. 

A  general  satire  on  the  times,  partly  original  and  partly 
translated,  by  Alexander  Barclay,  1509 ;  another  edition, 
1570.    This  poem  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  notice. 

oQ.  DanieVs  Dreams. 
An  early  treatise  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  profes- 
sedly taken  from  the  prophet  Daniel.  *'  The  Dreames  of 
Daniell,  with  the  exposycions  of  the  xij.  sygnes,  devyded  by 
the  xij.  monthes  of  the  yeare,  and  also  the  destenys  both  of 
man  and  woman  borne  in  eche  monthe  of  the  yere,"  16mo., 
printed  by  R.  Wyer.     See  Lowndes,  p.  5.38. 

37.   The  Booh  of  Fortune. 

A  poem  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  See  Warton,  vol.  iii.,  p.  95. 
An  edition  of  this  work,  printed  by  Robert  Wyer,  is  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique.  It  was  also 
licensed  to  "William  Powell  in  1560. 

38.  Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam. 

A  poem  on  manners  at  table,  by  Jolm  Lydgate.  It  was 
printed  by  Pynson,  and  republished  in  1 588.  A  copy  of  it, 
from  an  early  manuscript,  will  be  found  in  the  Reliquiae  An- 
tiquae,  vol.  i.,  p.  156,  of  w^hich  the  following  specimen  may 
suffice : 

"  Grennyng  and  mowes  at  table  eschewe ; 

Crye  not  to  loude ;  kepe  honestly  in  silence ; 

T'enboce  thi  jowes  with  brede  it  is  not  due ; 

With  full  mouth  speke  not,  lest  thu  do  offence ; 

Drinke  not  bridlid  for  hast  nor  necligence; 
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Kepe  clene  tlii  lippes  fro  fatt  of  flessli  or  fysshe ; 
Wype  fayre  tlii  spoon,  leve  it  not  in  thi  clische. 

"  Off  brede  y-bite  no  soppis  that  thu  make ; 
Loude  for  to  suppe  it  is  ageyn  gentllnes ; 
With  mouth  embrewed  thi  cuppe  thou  not  take ; 
In  ale  ne  wyne  with  honde  leve  no  fatnes ; 
Foul  not  thi  naprie  for  no  reklesnes  ; 
Nevyr  at  met  be  warre  gynne  no  stryve ; 
Thy  teth  also  ne  pike  not  with  thi  knyff." 

39.  The  High  Way  to  the  Spittle  Home. 

A  very  curious  poem,  by  E.  Copland,  and  printed  by  him, 
describing  the  impositions  of  mendicants,  their  eating  soap, 
their  assumed  fits,  &c.  A  copy  of  this  tract  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Utterson. 

40.  Julian  of  Brainford''s  Testament. 

I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  reading  tliis  very  rare  black- 
letter  tract,  and  can  only  say  that  not  even  a  line  of  it  is 
fitted  for  "  ears  polite,"  save  the  poem  which  is  quoted  in 
the  notes  to  the  First  Sketch  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, p.  68.  Only  two  copies  of  it  are  known  to  exist. 
Heber's  fetched  £9  10*^  Od,  part  4,  p.  74. 

41.   The  Castle  of  Love. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  for  which  see  further 
in  Collier's  Extracts,  p.  100.  A  poem  by  Grosteste,  under 
this  title,  exists  in  MS.,  and  is  described  by  Wart  on,  vol.  i., 
p.  73,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  printed  at  this 
early  period. 

42.  The  Budget  of  Demands, 

This  is  probably  "  Delectable  demandes  and  pleasaunt 
questions,"  4to.,  1566,  Dibdin,  No.  2551  ;  or  it  may  perhaps 
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be  the  "  Demaundes  Joyous,"  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1511.     See,  however,  Collier,  ibid.,  p.  94. 

43.  Hundred  Merry  Tales. 

An  old  collection  of  foolish  anecdotes,  printed  by  Rastell, 
and  again  by  Walley  in  1558.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 

44.  Booh  of  Biddies. 

A  popular  book,  mentioned  also  in  "  The  English  Courtier," 
4to.,  1586.  Master  Slender  had  a  copy,  which  he  lent  to 
Alice  Shortcake.  See  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
act  i.,  sc.  1.  An  edition  of  this  book,  printed  in  1629,  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

45.  The  Seven  Sorrows  of  Women. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  tract  bearing  this  title. 

46.  The  Proud  Wives  Paternoster. 

A  curious  satirical  poem,  printed  by  John  Kynge,  in  1560. 
A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Utterson. 

47.  The  Chapman  of  a  Pennyworth  of  Wit. 

According  to  a  letter  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine," 
tliis  tract  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Utterson.  A  book,  en- 
titled "  a  penyworth  of  wytt,"  was  licensed  to  John  Samp- 
son in  156!.  The  tract  here  referred  to  was  no  doubt  the  poem 
printed  by  Ritson,  "  How  a  merchande  dyd  hys  wyfe  betray." 

48.    Youth  and  Charity. 

A  book  under  this  title  was  entered  on  the  registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  in  1557.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Laneham  refers  to  the  "Interlude  of  Youth,"  printed  by  Waley 
and  Copland,  in  which  Charity  is  one  of  the  dramatis  personce. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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49.  Hich  Scorner. 
A  curious  play,  printed  without  date  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.  It  is  of  a  comical  nature,  and  satirizes  some  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  Heprinted  by  Hawkins,  1 773, 
vol.  i.  It  is  thus  alluded  to,  in  Udall's  Apothegms  of  Eras- 
mus, 1564 : — 

"  Sophistrie  dooeth  no  lielpe,  use,  ne  service  to  doings  in 
Publique  affaires  or  bearing  offices  in  a  common  weale, 
wliiche  publique  offices  who  so  is  a  suiter  to  have,  it  behoveth 
the  same  not  to  plaie  Hicke  Skorner  with  insolubles  and  with 
idle  knackes  of  sophisticacions,  but  rather  to  frame  and  facion 
himself  to  the  maners  and  condicions  of  menne,  and  to  bee  of 
soche  sort  as  other  men  be." 

50.  The  new  Guise. 

Laneham  perhaps  refers  to  the  interlude  of  "  Newe  Cus- 
tom," 4to.,  1573,  a  piece  written  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating and  promoting  the  Reformation. 

51.  Impatient  Poverty. 

A  poetical  interlude,  an  edition  of  which,  dated  1560,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Biograpliia  Dramatica,  p.  328.  This  drama 
is  alluded  to  in  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  65,  where 
Mr.  Dyce,  in  a  note,  incorrectly  asserts  that  it  is  not  extant. 
According  to  the  title-page,  "  four  men  may  well  and  easelye 
playe  this  interlude." 

52.  Breviary  of  Health. 

A  well-known  work  by  Andrew  Borde,  first  printed  in 
1547.  According  to  Wood,  he  was  "  esteemed  a  noted  poet, 
a  witty  and  ingenious  person,  and  an  excellent  physician." 
Hearne  ascribes  the  origin  of  Merry  Andrew  to  this  hu- 
mourist, to  whom  the  "Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men  of 
Gotham  "  are  commonly  attributed. 
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53.  Broom  on  the  Hill,  Sfc. 
Some  of  the  ballads  here  mentioned  still  exist.     Ritson 
has  printed  two  of  them,  and  another,  "  By  a  bank  as  I  lay," 
is  given  in  Collier's  Extracts,  p.  193. 

54.  Jasper  Laet. 

"An  almanacke  and  prognostication,  composed  by  John 
Laet  of  Antwerp,"  12mo.,  155.9. 

55.  Nostradam. 

One  of  the  treatises  of  tliis  astrologer  was  published  at 
London  in  1559,  entitled,  "An  excellent  tretise,  shewing 
suche  perillous  and  contagious  infirmities  as  shall  insue  1559 
and  1560,"  12mo.  Dibdin  (No.  2733)  mentions  an  "Al- 
manacke for  the  yeare  1559,  composed  by  Mayster  Mych. 
Nostrodamus,"  8vo. 

5Q.  John  Secwis. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  is  preserved  "  A  newe  Almanacke 
for  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God,  1567,  practised  in  Salisbury 
by  Maister  John  Securis,  Pliisitian." 

Some  letters  on  the  subject  of  these  tracts  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  among  wliich  may 
be  mentioned  a  very  interesting  one  by  Mr.  W.  Reader,  part 
of  the  materials  having  been  furnished  from  my  notes.  The 
above,  however,  w^ill  be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  pieces  which  compose  this  celebrated  collection. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  Laneham  really  saw 
all  these  tracts  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Cox.  It  may  be 
that  the  Captain  was  known  to  be  curious  in  such  matters, 
and  that  Laneham  merely  strung  together  the  titles  of  tracts 
of  a  similar  character,  as  they  occurred  to  his  memory,  and 
in  fact  made  the  catalogue.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that, 
on  either  supposition,  Laneham's  list  is  equally  curious. 

J.  O.  Halliavell. 

D  2 
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Art.  IV. — Richard  Field,  (the  printer  of  Shakespeare'' s  "  Venus 
and  Adonis''''  and  '■'■  Lucrece'''' )  Nathaniel  Field,  Anthony 
Munday,  and  Henry  Chettle. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  our  Society  will  recollect  that 
Richard  Field  was  the  printer  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  "  Venus  and  Adonis :"  the  two  first 
have,  "  Imprinted  by  Richard  Field,"  at  full  length  on  the 
title-pages,  while  to  the  last  only  his  initials  are  appended. 
He  was  also  the  printer  of  the  first  edition  of  "  Lucrece," 
which  was  "  Printed  by  Richard  Field  for  John  Harison." 
How  did  it  happen  that  our  great  dramatist  employed  Field 
for  the  purpose  ?  This  is  a  question  to  wliich  I  am  about  to 
give  a  distinct  answer. 

The  fact  is,  that  Field  was  a  fellow-townsman  of  Shake- 
speare :  he  came  from  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  was  son  to 
the  very  "  Henry  Field,  late  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  tanner,"  whose  "goods  and  chattels" 
John  Shakespeare,  the  father  of  our  great  di'amatist,  was 
employed,  with  two  others,  to  value  in  August,  1592  (see 
Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  i.,  cxlii).  This  is  a  curious, 
though  I  cannot  call  it  an  important,  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Shakespeare  and  his  works ;  and  it  may  either  show 
his  desire  to  give  employment  to  a  young  man  who  came  from 
the  same  town,  or  that  the  young  man,  knowing  that  Shake- 
speare had  such  productions  by  him  ready  for  the  press,  had 
solicited  an  opportunity  of  employing  his  skill  upon  them. 

In  my  ''  Life  of  Shakespeare"  I  have  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  both  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "  Lucrece"  were 
written  "before  their  author  left  his  home  in  Warwickshire;" 
and  I  added  a  conjecture,  that  Richard  Field  might  be  the  son 
of  Henry  Field,  the  tanner  (p.  cxliv).  This  conjecture  turns 
out  to  be  well  founded. 

The  fact  is  established  beyond  dispute  by  the  Registers  of 
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the  Stationers'  Company,  which,  as  the  members  of  our  Society- 
know,  I  have  recently  been  examining  for  a  different  purpose. 
One  portion  of  these  Registers  consists  of  a  list  of  the  appren- 
tices bound  to  different  printers  and  booksellers,  and  among 
them,  under  date  of  10th  August,  1579, 1  read  the  following: 

"Rychard  Feylde,  sonne  of  Henry  Feilde,  of  Stratford 
upon  Avon,  in  the  county e  of  Warwick,  Tanner,  hath  put 
him  selfe  apprentis  to  george  bishop,  citizen  and  stacioner  of 
london,  for  vij  yeres  from  Michaelmas  next." 

The  fee  paid  for  the  registration  was  in  all  cases  2s.  6d. ; 
and  immediately  after  the  above  entry  is  the  subsequent  note, 
which  is  important  in  the  biography  of  Richard  Field,  because 
he  married  one  of  the  daughters,  not  of  George  Bishop,  but 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  first  learned  the  art  and  mystery 
of  printing. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  this  Apprentis  shall  serve  the  first  vj 
yeres  of  his  apprentisliip  with  the  said  Vautrollier,  [whose 
name  is  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  book]  to  learne  the  art 
of  printinge,  and  the  vij*''.  yere  with  the  said  g.  bishop." 

The  time  of  Richard  Field's  servitude  would  therefore 
expire  in  1586 ;  and  on  7th  February,  1591,  we  find  him 
taking  an  apprentice  himself,  that  apprentice  being  his  own 
younger  brother :  the  memorandum  runs  thus  : — 

"Jasper  Feild,  son  of  Henry  Field,  of  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Tanner,  hath  put  him  selfe  an 
Apprentice  to  Ric.  Feild,  citizen  and  stacioner  of  London,  for 
seven  yeres  from  the  date  hereof." 

When,  therefore,  Richard  Field  printed  and  published 
"Venus  and  Adonis"  in  1593,  and  printed  "Lucrece"  in 
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1594,  he  had  been  for  some  years  established  in  business. 
He  had  married  Vautrollier's  daughter  in  1588. — (Lives  of 
the  Actors  in  Shakespeare,  p.  223.) 

The  inclination  of  my  opinion  is,  that  Shakespeare  went 
to  Richard  Field  and  employed  him  in  printing  his  earliest 
production,  both  as  regards  the  Avriting  and  printing  of  it, 
becavise  he  was  a  fellow-townsman,  and  wished  to  render  him 
a  service.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Field  executed  the 
task  entrusted  to  him  well,  for  whether  our  great  di'amatist 
did  or  did  not  correct  the  press,  (I  tliink  that  in  tliis  instance 
he  did)  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  is  not  only  the  most  accurately 
but  the  most  handsomely  printed  of  any  of  Shakespeare's 
works.  "  Lucrece"  comes  near  it  in  excellence  of  typography, 
and  the  types  employed  are  the  same ;  but  the  literal  errors, 
though  still  few,  are  rather  more  numerous. 

The  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  contain  an  inte- 
resting record  respecting  another  Field,  much  more  cele- 
brated, one  of  the  original  actors  in'  the  di'amas  of  our  great 
dramatist,  whose  name  fiUs  a  prominent  place  in  the  list 
of  principal  performers  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1623.  It 
was,  therefore,  my  business  to  supply  such  particulars  as  I 
could  furnish  rewardino-  him  in  the  volume  of  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Actors ;"  but  I  was  not  then  aware  that  Nathaniel  Field, 
the  player,  had  begun  life  as  a  printer  and  stationer.  Such 
was  the  case,  as  appears  decisively  from  the  following  quo- 
tation, which  bears  date  7  February,  1597. 

"  Nathaniel  Feild,  son  of  John  Feild,  late  of  London, 
Clerk,  deceased,  hath  put  him  selfe  apprentice  to  RafFe  Jack- 
son, Citizen  and  Stationer  of  London,  for  eight  yeres  from 
IS'Iichaelmas  last  past." 

The  word  "  clerk"  of  course  refers  to  the  clerical  profession 
of  N.  Field's  father,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  deceased,"  and 
who  was  buried,  as  we  know,  (Lives  of  the  Actors,  p.  207) 
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on  the  26th  March,  1587-8.  Apprentices  were  then  taken 
younger  than  at  present,  and  Nathaniel  Fiekl  was  only  in  his 
eleventh  year  when  he  bound  himself  to  Ralph  Jackson.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  anything  like  serve  out  his 
time,  for  he  was  a  boy-actor,  and  one  of  the  "  Children  of  the 
Queen's  Chapel,"  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  old. 

A\Tiile  upon  the  subject  of  the  entry  of  apprentices  in  the 
Stationers'  Registers,  I  may  not  unfitly  introduce  two  other 
interesting  memoranda  of  the  same  kind,  relating,  one  of 
them  to  an  actor  and  dramatist  of  much  notoriety,  and  the 
other  to  a  dramatist  of  ability  and  celebrity.  The  names  of 
both  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  been  at  all  accustomed 
to  refer  to  "  Henslowe's  Diary,"  as  printed  by  our  Society — 
Anthony  Munday  and  Henry  Chettle.  Both  began  Ufe  as 
apprentices  to  printers,  and  I  am  in  a  condition  to  give  the 
very  dates  at  which,  and  the  periods  for  which,  they  were 
bound.  It  was  previously  known  that  Munday  had  served 
Edward  Aide  in  some  capacity,  and  that  Chettle,  writing  to 
that  able  pamphleteer,  Thomas  Nash,  had  expressly  called 
himself  *'your  old  compositor."  Munday  became  appren- 
tice to  Aide  (or  Aldee,  as  the  name  is  usually  spelt  in  the 
Registers)  in  1576,  the  ensuing  memorandum  being  dated 
1st  October  in  that  year. 

"  Anthonie  Mondaie,  sonne  of  Christopher  mondaye,  late 
of  London,  draper,  deceased,  hath  put  himself  apprentice  to 
John  Aldee,  stationer,  for  Eighte  yeres,  begynnynge  at 
Bartholometyde  laste  past." 

Here  we  see  the  name  of  Anthony  Munday's  father,  and 
the  entry  explains  why,  though  thus  apprenticed  to  a  sta- 
tioner, he  had  afterwards  called  liimself  "  draper :"  his  father 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  Anthony 
Munday  must  have  thus  inherited  his  freedom. 

The    entry   regarding   Chettle   (who,   by   the   way,   not 
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iinfrequently  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Munday,  his  fellow- 
apprentice)  is  tliis,  and  bears  date  8th  October,  1577. 

"  Henrie  Chettell,  sonne  of  Robart  Chettell,  late  of  Lon- 
don, Dier,  deceased,  hathe  put  liimself  apprentice  to  Thomas 
Easte,  Cytezen  and  stacioner  of  london,  for  viij.  yeres,  begyn- 
ninge  at  michelmas  laste  paste." 

These  are  curious  though  minute  particulars  respecting  dis- 
tinguished dramatists,  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare; 
but,  I  apprehend,  they  are  worth  preserving,  and,  at  all  events, 
they  are  quite  new.  Ames,  Herbert,  Malone,  Steevens,  Chal- 
mers, and  various  others,  have  gone  through  these  Registers, 
and  have  not  scrupled  to  leave  their  indelible  marks  on  many 
pages  of  them,  without  being  at  aU  aware  that  they  contained 
any  such  information  as  is  here  furnished. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Kensington,  September,  1848. 
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Art.  v.   Three  New  Prmj  Seals,  for  Players  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare. 

On  looking  over  the  Patent  Rolls  of  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  L,  I  was  recently  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover several  Privy  Seals  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice  : 
at  least,  I  find  no  mention  of  them  in  Mr.  Payne  Collier's 
"  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  which, 
I  apprehend,  includes  all  the  documents  of  this  kind  that 
were  known  to  exist,  at  the  period  when  he  pubHshed  his 
work  (1831).  It  will  be  acknowledged  at  once  that  they 
form  very  important  illustrations  of  the  state  of  our  drama 
and  its  appliances,  at  the  time  when  Shakespeare  was  in  the 
full  exercise  of  his  powers;  and  for  this  reason  I  forward 
copies  of  them  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  volume  of  "  The 
Shakespeare  Society's  Papers." 

The  earliest  of  these  documents  belongs  to  the  year  1607, 
and  is  headed — 

"  De  concessione  Licenciw  pro  Tkoma  Downton  et  aliis  ,•*" 

and  it  is  contained  in  the  Roll  of  4  James  I.  Hence,  as  his 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  title,  and  comes  first  in  the  list  of 
the  players,  we  may  conclude  that  Thomas  Downton  was 
considered  at  the  head  of  the  company,  which  so  far  does  not 
accord  with  the  enumeration  furnished  by  Mr.  CoUier  (i.,  851) 
from  the  Household  Book  of  Prince  Henry,  where  Thomas 
Towne  appears  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  association 
acting  under  the  name  of  the  Prince.  In  the  Privy  Seal, 
the  "  servants  of  our  dearest  son,  the  Prince,"  are  thus  spe- 
cified, forming  a  shorter  enumeration  than  that  given  by  the 
historian  of  our  stage,  viz : — 

Thomas  Downton, 

Thomas  Towne, 

AYilliam  Byrde, 
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Edward  Jubye, 
Samuel  Rowle[y], 
Humplirey  Jeff'es, 
Cliai'les  Massey, 
Anthony  JefFes. 

To  tliese  Mr.  Collier  adds  the  names  of  Edward  Colbrande, 
William  Parre,  William  Stratford,  Francis  Grace,  and  John 
Shanke,  omitting  Massey  and  Anthony  JefFes,  although  "  the 
two  JefFes "  had  been  mentioned  by  Henslowe  as  members 
of  the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  players,  (after- 
wards those  of  Prince  Henry)  in  1597.  We  may  conclude 
that  at  least  some  of  the  additional  names  were  those  of  men 
who  did  not  form  part  of  the  regular  company,  but  came 
under  the  denomination  of  "hirelings,"  being  paid  fixed 
weekly  wages,  or  salaries,  and  not  allowed  to  participate 
farther  in  the  receipts  at  the  doors,  which  were  divided  among 
those  called  "  the  sharers,"  and  rendered  then*  payments  and 
profits  uncertain. 

Without  more  preface,  I  will  insert  the  document  itself, 
which  is  in  the  usual  form,  excepting  the  special  clause  at 
the  end,  saving  the  rights  of  Edmond  Tylney,  the  Master  of 
the  Revels,  and  of  Sir  George  Buck,  who  had  the  reversion 
of  that  office. 

PATENT  FOR  THE  PRINCE'S  PLAYERS,  4  JAC.  I. 

"  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c..  To  all  justices,  maiors, 
bailifFes,  constables,  headboroughes,  and  others  our  officers 
and  loving  subjects,  greeting.  Knowe  ye,  that  Wee,  of  our 
especiall  grace,  certaine  knowledge,  and  meere  motion,  have 
licenced  and  auctorized,  and  by  theise  presents  do  licence  and 
auctorize,  Thomas  Downton,  Thomas  Towne,  William  Byrde, 
Edwarde  Juby,  Samuell  Bowie,  Humfrey  JefFs,  Charles 
Massey,  and  Anthonie  JefFs,  servantes  to  our  dearest  sonne 
the  Prince,  and  the  rest  of  their  associates,  to  use  and  exer- 
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cise  the  arte  and  facultie  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  his- 
tories, enterludes,  moralles,  pastoralles,  stage  playes,  and  such 
other  like,  as  they  have  alreadie  studied,  or  hereafter  shall 
use  or  study,  as  well  for  the  recreacion  of  our  loving  subjectes 
as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure,  when  wee  shall  thincke  good 
to  see  them  during  our  pleasure.  And  the  saide  comedies, 
tragedies,  histories,  enterludes,  moralles,  pastoralles,  stage- 
plaies,  and  such  hke,  to  shew  and  exercise  publiquely  to  theire 
best  comoditie,  as  well  within  their  nowe  usuall  house  called 
the  Fortime,  within  our  coiintie  of  Midd.,  as  also  within  the 
libertie  and  fredome  of  any  other  citie,  university,  towne, 
or  boroughe  whatsoever,  within  our  realmes  and  domynions. 
Wilhng  and  commanding  you,  and  everie  of  you,  as  you 
tender  our  pleasure,  not  onelie  to  permitt  and  suffer  them 
herein,  without  anie  your  lette,  hindraunces,  or  molestacions, 
during  our  saide  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  aiding  and  assisting 
unto  them,  yf  anie  wrong  be  to  them  offered.  And  to  allowe 
them  such  former  curtesies  as  hath  been  given  to  men  of 
their  place  and  qualitie.  And  also  what  further  favour  you 
shall  sliewe  unto  them  for  our  sake.  Wee  shall  take  kindelie 
at  your  handes.  Provided  alwaies,  and  our  wyU  and  pleasure 
ys,  that  aU  auctoritie,  power,  priviledges,  and  profittes  what- 
soever, belonging  and  properlie  appertaining  to  the  Maister 
of  our  Revells,  in  respect  of  his  office,  and  everie  clause, 
article,  or  graunt  contained  within  the  letters  patent,  or  com- 
mission, which  have  heretofore  byn  graunted  or  dkected  by 
the  late  Queene  EHzabeth,  our  deere  sister,  or  by  ourselves, 
to  our  welbeloved  servantes,  Edmonde  Tilney,  Maister  of  the 
Office  of  our  saide  ReveUs,  or  to  Sir  George  Bucke,  Knight, 
or  to  either  of  them,  in  possession  or  reversion,  shall  be,  re- 
mayne,  and  abide  entire  and  in  full  force,  estate,  and  vertue, 
and  in  as  ample  sorte  as  yf  this  our  commission  had  never  been 
made.  In  "Witnes  whereof,  &c.,  Witnes  ourselfe  at  Westin), 
the  thu'tieth  day  of  ApriU. 

"  Per  breve  de  Privato  St(/illo" 
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The  date  is  material,  since  it  shows  that  Prince  Henry's 
Players,  acting  at  the  Fortune  Theatre,  in  Golding  Lane, 
Cripplegate,  were  not  antliorized  by  Privy  Seal  until  80th 
April,  1607,  whereas  the  list  suppHed  by  Mr.  Collier  is  appli- 
cable to  the  year  1 603 ;  and  he  informs  us  that  Lord  Not- 
tingham's players  "were  taken  into  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry  immediately  after  liis  father  came  to  the  crown." 
Such  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  fact ;  but  they  did  not 
obtain  a  Privy  Seal  until  four  years  afterwai'ds. 

I  now  come  to  another  document  of  precisely  the  same 
character,  but  of  a  Httle  later  date,  containing  the  names  of 
the  members  of  a  company,  the  existence  of  which  was  known, 
but  the  individual  performers  of  which  were  not  known.  In 
vol.  i.,  p.  349,  Mr.  Collier  quotes  the  authority  of  Thomas 
Heywood,  to  show  that  he,  as  one  of  the  players  of  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  was  transferred  to  the  service  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  James  1.  ascended  the  throne.  I  am  able  to  supply 
the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  association  acting  under  the 
sanction  of  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  they  were  these — 
Thomas  Greene,  the  townsman  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  very 
distinguished  actor,  being  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  follows : 

Thomas  Greene, 
Christopher  Beeston, 
Thomas  Heywood, 
Richard  Perky ns, 
Kichard  Pallant, 
Thomas  Swinnerton, 
John  Duke, 
Kobert  Lee, 
James  Haulte, 
Robert  Beeston. 

We  are  to  presume  that  these  were  the  sharers;  and  any 
"  hired  men  "  are  not  given  in  the  document,  which,  like  the 
former,  is  a  Privy  Seal  granted  by  James  I.,  not  at  the  very 
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commencement  of  his  reign,  as  Mr.  Collier  supposes,  but  in 
1 609.  This  is  material,  even  if  we  conclude,  as  the  fact  may 
undoubtedly  be,  that  Thomas  Greene  and  his  associates  had 
then  been  acting  for  five  or  six  years  as  the  Players  of  the 
Queen,  although  they  had  no  public  authority  for  so  doing. 
Mr.  Collier  states  that  they  "  performed  in  the  first  instance 
at  the  Red  BuU,  in  St.  John  Street ;"  and  such  was  the  case 
when  the  Privy  Seal  was  issued,  for  it  so  states ;  but  they 
were  also  in  possession  of  the  Curtain  Theatre,  in  Shoreditch, 
as  appears  on  the  same  unquestionable  authority,  which  ought 
to  have  been  pulled  down  in  1602,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Fortune,  but  which  continued  in  use  at  least  twenty  years 
afterwards  (Hist.  E.  D.  P.,  iii.,  272).  With  regard  to  the 
names  of  the  Players  contained  in  the  Privy  Seal,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  calling  Pallant  by  the 
Christian  name  of  Richard,  for  by  all  other  authorities  it 
appears  to  have  been  Robert.  The  same  clause  is  inserted 
at  the  end,  reserving  the  rights  of  Tylney  and  Buck. 

PATENT  FOR  QUEEN  ANNE'S  PLAYERS,  7  JAC.  I. 

"  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c..  To  all  justices,  mayors, 
sheriffes,  baylielFes,  constables,  headborrowes,  and  other  our 
officers  and  lovinge  subjects,  greetinge.  Knowe  yee,  that 
Wee,  of  our  especiall  grace,  certayne  knowledge,  and  meere 
motion,  have  lycenced  and  authorized,  and  by  these  presentes 
doe  lycence  and  authorize,  Thomas  Greene,  Christofer  Bees- 
ton,  Thomas  Haywood,  Richard  Pirkyns,  Richard  Pallant, 
Thomas  Swinnerton,  John  Duke,  Robt  Lee,  James  Haulte, 
and  Robte  Beeston,  Servants  to  our  most  deerely  beloved 
wiefe,  Queene  Anne,  and  the  reste  of  theire  associates,  to 
use  and  exercise  the  arte  and  faculty  of  playinge  comedies, 
tragedies,  historyes,  enterludes,  moraUes,  pastoralles,  stage- 
playes,  and  suche  other  like,  as  they  have  already  studied,  or 
heareafter  shall  use  or  studye,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our 
lovinge  subjectes,  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure.     And  the 
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saide  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  enterludes,  moralles,  pas- 
toralles,  stageplayes,  and  such  like,  to  shewe  and  exercise  pnb- 
Hquely  and  ojienly  to  theire  beste  commoditye,  as  well  witliin 
theire  nowe  usual  houses  called  the  Redd  Bull,  in  Clarkenwell, 
and  the  Curtayne,  in  Hallowell,  as  alsoe  within  anye  Towne 
Halles,  Mouthalles,  and  other  conveniente  places  within  the 
libertye  and  freedome  of  any  other  citty,  universitye,  towne, 
or  boroughe  whatsoever,  within  our  realmes  and  domynions. 
Willinge  and  commaundinge  you  and  every  of  you,  as  you 
tender  our  pleasure,  not  only  to  permitt  and  suffer  them 
herein,  without  anye  your  lett,  hinderance,  or  molestations, 
duringe  our  said  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  aydinge  [and]  assist- 
inge  unto  them,  yf  anye  wronge  be  to  them  offered,  and  to 
allowe  them  suche  former  curtesies  as  hath  byn  given  to  men 
of  theire  place  and  qualitye:  and  alsoe  what  favoure  you 
shall  shewe  to  them  for  our  sake.  Wee  shall  take  kyndly  at 
your  handes.  Provided  alwaies,  and  our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
that  all  aucthoritye,  power,  priveledge,  and  profitt  whatsoever 
belonginge  and  properly  apertayninge  to  [our]  Master  of 
Revelles,  in  respecte  of  his  office,  and  everye  cause,  article,  or 
graunte  contayned  within  the  Letters  Patent  or  Commission 
which  have  byn  heretofore  graunted  or  directed  by  the  late 
Queene  Elizabeth,  our  deere  sister,  or  by  our  selves  to  our 
welbeloved  servant,  Edmond  Tyluey,  Master  of  the  Office 
of  om-  said  Revelles,  or  to  Sir  George  Bucke,  Knighte,  or  to 
eyther  of  them,  in  possession  or  reversion,  shal  be,  remayne, 
and  abyde  entyer  and  full  in  effecte,  force,  estate,  and  vertue, 
[in]  as  ample  sorte  as  if  this  our  commission  had  never  byn 
made.  In  Witnes  whereof,  &c.,  Witnes  our  selfe  at  Westim, 
the  fifteenth  daye  of  Aprill. 

"  I*er  hreve  de  Privato  Siglllo,''''  &c. 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  ColHer  was  probably  misinformed 
when  he  said  (i.,  850)  that  the  Players  of  Prince  Henry 
occupied  the  Curtain  Theatre,  in  the  opening  of  the  reign  of 
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James  I.     If  they  did  then  occupy  it,  it  is  very  clear  that 

they  had  ceased  to  do  so  in  1609,  when  the  Privy  Seal  was 

granted  to   Greene  and   his   associates,   enabling  them,    as 

"  Queen  Anne's  Players,"  to  perform  there  and  at  the  Red 

Bull,  in  Clerkenwell,  i.e.,  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  John  Street. 

I  have  now  a  third,  and  a  hitherto  unseen  document,  to 

bring  forward,  in  the  shape  of  a  similar  grant  to  a  company 

calling  itself  "  servants  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Rothsay," 

afterwards  Prince  of  "Wales  and  Charles  I.     No  notice  is 

taken  of  this  association,  which  consisted  of  the  following 

performers : — 

John  Garland, 

William  Rowley, 

Thomas  Hobbes, 

Robert  Dawes, 

Joseph  Taylor, 

John  Newton, 

Gilbert  Reason. 

The  number  is  unusually  small,  and  of  Gilbert  Reason  we 
hear  no  where  else.  If  the  above  were  all  the  sharers,  they 
must  have  been  aided  by  an  unusual  number  of  hired  men, 
whose  emoluments  did  not  depend  upon  the  uncertain  sum 
taken  at  the  doors.  The  general  terms  of  this  Privy  Seal 
are  very  much  the  same  as  others  with  the  same  object,  and 
it  is  entitled,  De  Licencia  agendi  Tragedias,  &c.,  pro  Johanne 
Garland  et  aliis. 

PATENT  FOR  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK'S  PLAYERS,  8  JAC.  I. 

"  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c..  To  all  justices,  mayors, 
sheriffes,  baylies,  constables,  hedboroughes,  and  other  our 
lo\dnge  subjectes  and  officers  greetinge.  Know  ye,  that  Wee, 
of  our  especyaU  grace  certen  knowledge  and  meere  motion, 
have  lycensed  and  auctliorized,  and  by  theis  presentes  doe 
lycense  and  authorize,  John  Garland,  Willyam  Rowley, 
Thomas  Hobbes,  Robert  Dawes,  Joseph  Taylor,  John  New- 
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ton,  and  Gilbert  Reason,  alreadye  sworne  servantes  to  our 
deere  sonne,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Rothesay,  with  the  rest 
of  their  company,  to  use  and  exercise  the  arte  and  quality  of 
playing  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  enterludes,  moralles, 
pastoralles,  stageplayes,  and  such  other  like,  as  they  have 
alreadye  studdied  or  hereafter  shall  study  or  use,  as  well  for 
the  recreacion  of  our  lovinge  subjectes,  as  for  our  solace  and 
pleasure,  when  wee  shall  thincke  good  to  see  them.  And  the 
said  enterludes  or  other  to  shewe  and  exercise  publiquely,  to 
their  best  advantage  and  comoditie,  as  well  in  and  about  our 
Cittye  of  London,  in  such  usual  houses  as  themselves  shall  pro- 
vide, as  also  witliin  any  Towne  Halles,  Moutehalles,  Guild- 
halles  Schoole  houses,  or  other  convenient  places,  within  the 
lybertye  and  freedome  of  any  other  cittye,  university,  towne, 
or  boroughe  whatsoever,  within  our  realmes  and  doniynions. 
Proviso  in  favor  of  Edmond  Tillney,  or  Sir  Geo.  Bucke, 
Kn*,  or  to  either  of  them,  in  possession  or  reversion.  Witnes 
oureselfe  at  WestrS,  the  thirtieth  daye  of  March. 

"  Per  hrete  de  Pritato  Sigillo.'''' 

Tylney  died  in  October,  1610,  about  seven  months  after 
the  date  of  the  preceding  Pri-sy  Seal,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Buck,  who  had  jDreviously  only  held  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  Revels  in  reversion  (Collier,  i.,  874). 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  the  pre- 
ceding document  is  the  appearance  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
Taylor  in  it.  In  his  "  Memou's  of  the  Principal  Actors,"  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  as  those  actors  are  enumerated  in  the 
folio  of  1 62-3,  Mr.  Collier  has  shown  that  Taylor  was  of  an 
unsettled  turn  of  mind,  and  that  though  he  was  the  owner  of 
a  share  and  a  half  in  the  receipts  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre 
in  1608,  he  was  one  of  the  Players  of  Prince  Hemy  in  1611, 
and  had  then  probably  disposed  of  liis  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  one  of  the  playhouses  in  the  occupation  of  the  King's 
company.     From  the  Privy  Seal  to  the  servants  of  the  Duke 
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of  York,  it  is  evident  that,  if  Taylor  sold  his  share  and  a 
half  in  the  Blackfriars,  in  consequence  of  his  joining  another 
association,  he  had  most  likely  done  so  before  30th  March, 
1610,  because  he  was  at  that  date  one  of  the  Players  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  of  course  did  not  become  Prince  of 
Wales  until  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry.  Tliis  makes 
the  conjectui'e  of  Mr.  ColUer  still  more  probable,  that  Taylor 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  very  soon  after 
1 608,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  City  authorities  would 
at  last  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  acting  within 
a  precinct  to  wliich,  it  was  insisted  by  the  Players,  their 
authority  did  not  extend. 

T.  Edlyne  Tomlins. 

November  10,  1847. 


VOL.  iv. 
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Art.  VI. — Two  additional  Notes  on  the  play  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Part  II. 

It  having  occurred  to  me  that  a  passage  in  "  The  Conten- 
tion" seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  date  of  that  play,  and 
to  make  it  probable  that  a  portion  of  it  was  not  written  be- 
fore the  year  1589,  I  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  erected  a  grammar  schoole, 
to  infect  the  youth  of  the  realme,  and  against  the  King's 
crowne  and  dignitie  thou  hast  built  up  a  paper-mill." 

Without  speaking  of  the  paper-mill  as  an  anachronism,  the 
allusion  to  it  almost  bears  the  appearance  of  being  an  indirect 
compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  an  encourager  of  learn- 
ing, and  more  especially  as  having  bestowed  her  royal  patron- 
age on  Spilman's  paper-mill,  of  which  there  is  an  account 
(as  reprinted  in  Nichols's  Royal  Progresses  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth) written  by  Thomas  Churchyard,  dated  "London,  at 
my  lodgings,  8th  March,"  printed  in  1588  (most  probably  as 
old  style,  1588-9).  This  production  is  called  "  A  Sparke  of 
Friendship  and  warme  good  will,  that  shewes  the  effect  of 
true  affection,  and  unfolds  the  fineness  of  this  World ;  ^Miere- 
unto  is  joined  the  commoditie  of  sundry  sciences,  the  Benefit 
that  Paper  bringeth,  with  many  rare  matters  rehearsed  in 
the  same,  with  a  description  and  commendation  of  a  Paper- 
Mill  now  and  of  late  set  uj)  neere  the  towne  of  Dartlrford  by 
an  High  Germaine  caUed  M.  Spilman,  Jeweller  to  the  Qu. 
most  excellent  Majestic." 

This  "  Sparke  of  Friendship "  commences  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  the  author,  after  a  com- 
mendation of  Friendship,  &c.,  presents  "  a  few  verses  that 
were  devised  for  the  setting  forth  of  a  Paper-Mill,  which  a 
great  well-wilier  of  yours  (as  good  cause  he  hath  so  to  be) 
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hath  builded  at  Darthford,  and  brought  to  perfect  frame  and 
forme,  I  trust  to  the  great  contentment  of  the   Queene's 
Majestic,  and  benefit  of  her  whole  countrie." 
The  following  lines  occur  in  the  poem — 

"  None  before  his  dayes 
Made  Paper-Mill  that  merits  so  much  praise 

As  tliis,  that  now  is  not  full  farre  from  hence. 

***** 

This  had  not  been  if  Prince  had  not  retained 
This  stranger  here  by  whom  these  gifts  are  gayned. 
Her  Highness  then  saw,  in  her  deep  foresight, 
^Vhat  famous  worke  this  man  woulde  bring  to  light. 

"  Now  gallant  wits,  that  joy  in  doing  well. 
Ply  pen  apace,  whiles  learning  may  be  had : 
Now  striplings  yong,  but  late  come  out  of  shell. 
To  school,  good  boys,  to  make  your  parents  glad ; 
Now  Printer's  press  e,  that  sets  forthe  many  a  book, 
Bestir  the  stumps,  that  worlde  for  newes  may  look: 
Now  Stationers,  that  worketh  all  the  yeare. 
Sell  bookes  good  chepe,  for  paper  is  not  deare." 

The  above  passage,  in  its  allusion  to  the  Royal  patronage, 
makes  the  one  quoted  from  "  The  Contention  "  appear  almost 
in  the  light  of  a  parody  upon  it ;  and  when  we  also  remember 
the  grammar  school  "  infecting  the  youth  of  the  realm,"  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mention  of  printing  which  occurs  in  "  the 
amended  Play,"  scarcely  a  doubt  is  left  on  the  mind  that 
Churchyard's  verses  were  not  written  first ;  and  as  the  poem 
was  probably  well  known,  and  the  erection  of  a  paper-mill  a 
novel  and  popular  undertaking,  and  the  theme  of  much  con- 
versation, the  allusion  would  be  such  as  to  be  well  understood 
and  relished  by  the  audience. 

e2 
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In  a  former  paper,  on  "  The  Character  of  Jack  Cade,"  I 
alluded  to  a  resemblance  existing  between  the  York  pedigree, 
in  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  play  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle :  having  lately  been  led  to 
pursue  the  subject  further,  I  offer  the  results,  as  they  appear 
to  afford  some  clue  to  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  play 
of  Henry  VI.,  Part  II. 

To  do  this,  it  seemed  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  quote 
at  length  three  passages :  the  first  from  "  The  Contention"  of 
1594,  as  edited  by  Mr.  HalliweU;  the  second,  the  passage  as 
it  stands  in  Henry  VI. ;  and  the  third,  copied  from  the  edition 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  printed  in  1 600. 

York.  Then  thus,  my  Lords  : 
Edward  the  third  had  seuen  sonnes ; 

The  first  was  Edward  the  blacke  Prince,  Prince  of  Wales ; 
The  second  was  Edmund  of  Langly,  Duke  of  Yorke ; 
The  third  was  Lyonell,  Dvike  of  Clarence ; 
The  fourth  was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ; 
The  fifth  was  Koger  Mortemor,  Earl  of  March ; 
The  sixt  was  Sir  Thomas  of  Woodstocke ; 
WilHam  of  Winsore  was  the  seuenth  and  last. 

Now,  Edward  the  blacke  Prince  he  died  before  his  father, 
and  left  behind  him  Richard,  that  afterwards  was  King, 
crownde  by  the  name  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  he  died 
without  an  heire. 

Edmund  of  Langly,  Duke  of  Yorke,  died,  and  left  be- 
hinde  him  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elinor ;  Lyonell,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  died,  and  left  behinde  Alice,  Anne,  and  Elinor, 
that  was  after  married  to  my  father,  and  by  her  I  claim 
the  crowne,  as  the  true  heire  to  Lyonell  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  third  sonne  to  Edward  the  third.  Now,  sir,  in  the  time 
of  Richard's  raigne,  Henry  of  Bullingbrooke,  sonne  and  heire 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  sonne  to 
Edward  the  third,  he  claimde  the  Crowne,  deposde  the  merth- 
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full  King,  and,  as  both  yea  know,  in  Pomphret  Castle  harm- 
lesse  Richard  was  shamefully  murthered ;  and  so  by  Richard's 

death  came  the  house  of  Lancaster  \Tito  the  Crowne. 

***** 

Warwick He  claimes  it  from  Lyonel  Duke 

of  Clarence,  the  third  sonne  to  Edward  the  third,  and  Henry 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  fourth  sonne.  So  that,  till  Lyonel's 
issue  failes,  his  should  not  raigne. 
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York.  Then  thus : 
Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons ; 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of  "Wales ; 
The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third, 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  next  to  whom 
"W  as  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ; 
The  fifth  was  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York ; 
The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloster ; 
William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh  and  last. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  dyed  before  his  father, 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son. 
Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reigned  King. 
Till  Henry  Bolinbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Seized  on  the  realm,  depos'd  the  rightful  King, 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she  came. 
And  him  to  Pomfret ;  when,  as  both  you  know. 
Harmless  Richard  was  murder'd  traitorously. 

War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth ; 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not  by  right ; 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead. 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reigned. 

Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  dyed  without  an  heir. 

Yoi'k.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence,  (from  whose  line 
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I  claim  the  crown)  had  issue — Philippe,  a  daughter. 
Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March ; 
Edmund  had  issue — Roger,  Earl  of  March ; 
Roger  had  issue — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

Sal.  This  Edmund — 

But  to  the  rest — 

York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 
My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  croAvn, 
Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  son 
To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  Third's  fifth  son. 
By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom ;  she  then  was  heir 
To  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
So  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  King. 

War.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain  than  this  ? 
Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
The  fourth  son ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE.      1600. 

Scroop.  Once  more,  my  lord  of  Cambridge,  make  rehearsall 
How  you  do  stand  intitled  to  the  Crowne, 
The  deeper  shall  we  print  it  in  our  minds, 
And  every  man  the  better  be  resolv'd 
When  he  perceives  liis  quarrell  to  be  just. 

Cambridge.  Then  thus : 
Tliis  Lionell  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  I  said, 
Third  sonne  of  Edward  (England's  King)  the  third, 
Had  issue,  Pliilip,  his  sole  daughter  and  heire. 
Which  Philip  afterwards  was  given  in  marriage 
To  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  Earle  of  March, 
And  by  him  had  a  son  cald  Roger  Mortimer, 
Which  Roger  likcAvise  had  of  his  descent 
Edmund,  Roger,  Anne,  and  Elianor, 
Two  daughters  and  two  sonnes ;  but  [of]  those,  tlucc 
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DIde  without  issue  :  Anne,  that  did  survive. 

And  now  was  left  her  father's  onely  heire. 

My'  fortune  was  to  marry,  being  too, 

By  my  grandfather,  of  King  Edward's  line. 

So  of  his  sir-name  I  am  cald,  you  know, 

Richard  Plantagenet ;  my  father  was 

Edward  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  sonne  and  heire 

To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth^  son. 

Scroop,  So  that  it  seems  your  claim  comes  by  your  wife. 
As  lawful  heire  to  Roger  Mortimer, 
The  son  of  Edmund,  which  did  marry  Philip, 
Daughter  and  heire  to  Lyonell  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Cam.  True ;  for  this  Harry  and  his  father  both, 
Harry  the  fourtli,^  as  plainly  doth  appeare. 
Are  false  intruders,  and  usurpe  the  Crowne ; 
For  when  yonge  Richard  was  at  Pomfret  slaine, 
In  him  the  title  of  Prince  Edward  dyed, 
That  was  the  eldest  of  King  Edward's  sonnes : 
"VYiUiam  of  Hatfield  and  their  second  brother 
Death  in  his  nonage  had  before  bereft ; 
So  that  my  wife  derived  from  Lionall, 
Third  sonne  unto  King  Edward,  ought  "  precede  "  * 
And  take  possession  of  the  Diadem 
Before  this  Harry  or  his  father,  King[s] 
^^^lo  fetch  their  title  but  from  Lancaster, 
Fourth  of  that  royall  line 

If  the  reader  has  had  patience  to  wade  through  the  above 
passages,  he  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  the  principal  resem- 
blance lies  in  that  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  to  the  amended 
play :  in  the  latter  of  these  we  find  the  glaring  blunders  in 
the  Contention  are  corrected  and  carried  down  from  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence,  tlu:ough  his  daughter  Philippe  and  her 
children  by  her  marriage  with  Edmund  Mortimer,  to  Richard 

'  IVIisprinted  "  By."  ■*  ISIisprinted  "  first." 

^  Misprinted  "  first."  *  Misprinted  "  proceed." 
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Earl  of  Cambridge,  whose  descent  from  Edmund  Langley  is 
also  introduced ;  aU  which  is  either  omitted  in  the  edition  of 
1594,  or  else  so  curiously  mis-stated,  as  to  render  York's  claim 
a  very  doubtful  one.  We  have,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  passage  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle  can  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Contention.  Again,  in  comparing 
that  from  Sir  John  Oldcastle  with  Henry  VI.,  there  is  such 
an  appearance  of  tedious  prolixity  about  the  former,  that  it 
gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten subsequently  to  that  in  Henry  VI. ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  one  should  have  been  composed  indepen- 
dently of  the  other.  Another  resemblance  also  meets  our 
eye,  in  the  passage,  "When  he  perceives  his  quarrel  to  be 
just ;"  so  similar  to  the  line,  "  Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath 
his  quarrel  just,"  (Henry  VL,  Part  II.,  act  iii.,  sc.  2)  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  Contention. 

These,  added  to  the  repeated  allusions  to  FalstafF  and  other 
characters  in  the  plays  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V,  which  we 
find  in  Sir  Jolm  Oldcastle,  as  well  as  many  other  plagia- 
risms, show  that  the  author  (or  rather  authors)  must  have 
openly  and  unscrupulously  borrowed  from  these  sources.  If 
this  fact  be  granted,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  play 
of  Henry  VI.,  Part  IL,  must  have  existed  in  its  complete 
state,  and  have  been  well  known  in  that  form  before  the  year 
1 600,  as  the  entry  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  first  brought  forward 
by  Malone,  shows  that  the  four  authors  concerned  in  writing 
that  play  received  a  present  of  half-a-crown  a  piece,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  success  of  that  play  on  its  first  performance, 
which  must  have  taken  place  between  November  1st  and  8th, 
1599. 

Comparing,  therefore,  this  date  with  that  of  Churchyard's 
poem,  and  supposing  the  premises  to  be  true,  a  difference  of 
only  ten  years  could  exist  between  the  composition  of  "  The 
Contention  "  and  the  completion  of  the  play  of  Henry  VI., 
Part  II. 

December  29,  1847.  G.  M.  Zoenlin. 
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Art.  VII. — Extract  from  a  Manuscript  at  Oxford,  containing 
a  memorandum  of  the  complaints  against  Dethich^  the  herald 
who  made  the  grant  of  arms  to  John  Shakespeare. 

No  biographer  of  Shakespeare  has  hitherto  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  Dethick's  answer  to  the  complaints  made 
against  him,  with  the  allegations  of  misconduct  with  which 
he  was  charged ;  most  writers  supposing  them  not  to  be  ex- 
tant. I  have,  however,  discovered  a  copy  amongst  the  Ash- 
molean  MSS.,  No.  857;  and,  although  it  contains  no  notice 
of  the  Shakespeares,  yet  it  is  of  some  interest  and  value  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  credibility  we  may  be  disposed  to 
assign  to  the  rambling  statements  contained  in  the  drafts  of 
the  grant  of  arms  to  John  Shakespeare  in  1596  and  15.99.  It 
will  be  observed  that  Dethick  is  here  expressly  charged  with 
giving  arms  "  to  base  and  ignoble  persons,"  and  falsifying 
pedigrees,  a  singular  instance  of  the  latter  charge  being  ex- 
pressly quoted.  Even  if  we  give  Dethick  the  favour  of 
placing  a  partial  reliance  on  all  the  charges  exhibited  by  his 
enemies,  his  own  replies  would  furnish  very  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  his  practice  in  granting  arms  was,  to  say  the 
least,  occasionally  distinguished  by  great  irregularity. 

J.  O.  H. 

'■'■  A  Bememhrance  of  Sir  William  DethicJces,  alias  Garter  King 
of  Armes,  his  abuses,  since  the  tyme  he  was  Yorche  Heraulde 
to  this  preserit  A°. 

"William  Dethicke,  when  he  was  Yorcke  Herauld,  gave 
armes  by  Patents  under  his  hand  and  seale,  and  writeing  in 
the  Inscripcion  of  his  scales,  Gidielmus  Dethicke  Armig:  Pri- 
marius  Heraldus  Ehoracensis,  which  tytle  belonged  to  Norroy, 
King  of  Armes  of  the  North. 

"At  that  time  also  he  embeazelled  bookes  forth  of  the 
Office  of  Armes,  and  forswore  them  solempnely  on  a  booke. 
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as  by  the  hande  of  liis  owne  father,  his  brother,  and  iiij.  or 
five  others  was  testified. 

"  Hee  strooke  his  father  with  his  fiste,  for  the  wlaich  his 
father  cm'sed  him,  and  he  wounded  liis  elder  brother  on  the 
head  with  his  dagger,  within  the  Castle  of  Windsore. 

"  Upon  his  father's  decease,  he  sued  for  his  father's  Office 
of  Garter,  and  abuseing  of  one  Nicaseus,  then  one  of  the 
Clerkes  of  the  Signett,  hee  inserted  into  the  bill  to  be  signed, 
which  was  delivered  unto  him  upon  trust  to  bee  faire  written, 
these  wordes  of  encrease,  Necnon  visltandi  et  insignia  armorum 
Claris  viris  concedendi,  by  which  wordes  hee  would  have  car- 
ryed  both  the  offices  of  Clarenceaulx  and  Xorroye;  but  Somer- 
sett  Glover,  understandinge  thereof,  complayned  unto  the 
Queene,  and  her  INIajestie  advertysed  Sir  Francis  Walsingham. 
Sir  Francis  so  sharply  reprehended  Nicasius  for  his  oversight, 
as  the  poore  olde  man  for  very  griefe  dyed. 

"  After  this,  Clarenceaulx  sent  Richmonde  herauld  upon 
a  \dsitacion,  as  his  Marshall,  into  Lincolnshire ;  but  Dethicke, 
then  Garter,  standing  upon  the  Avordes  of  his  Patent,  and 
pretending  that  hee  ought  not  to  visitte  without  him,  coun- 
termanded liim  by  lettres,  discrediting  him  so  much  to  the 
Lord  Willoughby,  and  to  the  Judges,  being  then  in  then* 
circuite,  as  the  men  returned  very  much  endamaged  by  that 
journey. 

"  Complainte  whereof  being  made  unto  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Burghley,  his  lordship  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
joyning  (by  her  Majesties  appointment)  in  commission,  called 
the  said  Dethick  before  them,  and,  after  some  sharpe  rebukes 
and  threats  given  him,  he  rendred  liis  Lettres  Patents  on 
his  knees,  desireing  that  hee  might  enjoy  them,  as  his  father 
did;  which  they  promised  him  they  would  obtaine  of  the 
Queene  ;  but  he,  not  trusting  to  their  promise,  privily  got  a 
duplicate  from  the  Records,  by  which  he  served  the  Office 
vj.  or  vij.  yeares  untill  the  Lord  Treasurer  dyed,  and  then  he 
gott  the  originall  Patent  againe. 
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"  In  wliich  time,  and  longe  after,  he  committed  very  many 
and  grosse  abuses,  as  namely,  the  giveing  of  arnies,  yea,  and 
of  some  of  the  nobilitie,  to  base  and  ignoble  persons,  as  Yorcke 
heraidde  hath  at  large  sett  downe  in  a  booke  delivered  to  the 
King's  Majesty. 

"  He  falsefyed  Pedegrees  alsoe,  as  that  of  Harbourne  being 
of  xij.  descents,  wherein  liee  made  vj.  Knights,  which  God 
nor  man  never  knewe,  nor  the  man  himselfe,  when  hee  was 
called  before  the  deputy  commissioners,  could  justify  no  fur- 
ther then  his  grandfather,  who  was  reputed  to  be  an  honest 
man,  but  of  meane  fortune. 

"  In  a  Patent  which  he  made  of  armes  to  be  sent  to  an 
Englishman  that  was  become  the  Kinge  of  Spayne's  subjecte, 
hee  writt  himselfe  throughout  in  the  Plurall  number  (iios  et 
nobis)  as  absolute  princes  use  to  doe,  and  in  the  ende  lefte  out 
the  Queene's  stile  of  defensor  fidei,  because  it  should  not  bee 
displeasinge  to  the  Spaniards,  who  then  were  our  enemyes. 

"  Hee  gave  also  the  auncyent  and  royall  armes  of  England, 
with  very  Ktle  difterence,  to  one  Donkin,  a  playsterer. 

"  In  the  carryadge  of  himselfe  unto  his  fellows  in  office  he 
was  alwaies  a  tyraunte ;  ffor  some  he  sued,  some  he  charged 
with  fellonye,  some  he  beate,  others  he  revyled,  and  all  hee 
wronged. 

**  In  the  late  Queene's  tyme  he  would  have  brought  Somer- 
sett  Glover  (an  honest  man  and  very  worthy  heraulde)  in 
question  of  his  life,  for  delivering  in  private  conference  be- 
tween them  his  opinion  touching  the  succession :  and  yett 
Somersett  did  not  say  expresly  who  should  succeed,  but  said 
he  was  of  the  opinion  of  Pollidor  Virgill,  that  the  yssue  of 
Henry  the  7th  were  to  be  preferred  before  others :  well,  I 
will  not  agravate  this  poynte  any  fui'ther,  because  the  King's 
majestic  (as  I  am  informed)  hath  scene  the  very  informacion 
itselfe,  Avritten  with  Dethick's  owne  hande  againste  Somer- 
sett, whereby  it  appeared  that  Dethicke  was  then  no  well 
wilier  unto  the  King's  Majestic  succeeding  righte. 
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"  His  assaultes  and  battery es  were  to  long  to  write.  Two 
only  shall  be  remembred,  because  they  were  at  funeralls,  and 
in  churches.  At  the  funerall  of  Sir  Henry  Sidneye,  att  Pens- 
hvirste,  he  beate  the  minister  in  the  church ;  and  in  the  Abbye 
of  "Westminster,  att  the  funerall  of  the  Countesse  of  Sussex, 
he  strooke  and  hurte  with  his  dagger  one  Browne,  and  Dra- 
per, brother-in-lawe  to  Sir  William  Wade.  For  the  which 
he  indicted  him  at  Newgate ;  but,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Fleet- 
Avood,  then  Recorder,  at  a  purchased  sessions,  Dethick  was 
acquitted,  because  Browne  (not  knowing  thereof)  appeared 
not. 

"  His  behaviour  in  France,  when  he  went  with  the  Earle 
of  Shrewsbury  to  carry  the  Garter  to  the  French  King  that 
now  is,  is  most  ridiculous,  as  challenging  to  sitt  above,  and  to 
bee  served  att  a  board  by  himselfe ;  liis  wearing  of  a  blew 
ribband,  like  a  knight  of  the  order  ;  his  withholding  the  com- 
mission from  the  Ambassadors,  &c.,  as  the  Earle  had  often 
reported  and  protested  that  he  was  never  more  troubled  with 
a  man  in  his  life. 

"  His  dealing  for  Rotheram  was  notorious  against  the  Earle 
of  Kent,  and  deserved  to  have  beene  highly  punished  in  the 
Starre  Chamber,  yf  he  had  had  his  right,  as  I  have  heard  by 
Lord  Chancellor  that  now  is  say. 

*'  But,  omitting  to  say  much  of  these  matters,  and  many 
others  is  to  be  intended,  that  though  the  corporall  punish- 
ment be  pardoned,  the  faultes  are  not  to  be  taken  away,  nor 
to  be  forgotten. 

"  It  resteth  therefore,  that  we  say  somewhat  how  he  hath 
demeaned  himself  since  the  King's  pardon  was  obtayned. 

"In  the  late  Ambasee  to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberghe,  wherein 
he  was  joyned  in  commission  with  the  Lord  Spencer  for  the 
investing  of  the  said  Duke  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  his 
behaviour  and  carriage  was  such  and  so  insolent,  as  there  is  no 
president  of  the  like  to  be  found  ;  ffor,  besides  that  he  tooke 
upon  him  to  bee  Ambassadour,  (which  he  yet  maintaineth) 
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and  sett  up  his  amies  and  styles  wheresoever  he  came,  he 
compared  with  the  Lord  Ambassador  for  gentrye,  and  quar- 
relled with  the  knights  and  gentlemen  his  followers  for  pre- 
ceedency,  to  their  great  disturbance :  hee  forceably  kept  the 
commission  from  the  Ambassadour,  and  sent  him  a  coppie 
in  paper,  saying  it  concerned  him  more  then  the  Ambas- 
sador. 

"  And  when  the  day  of  solempnizing  the  feast  came,  hee 
challenged  to  sitt  alone  at  a  table,  under  an  estate,  as  the 
Ambassador  did,  and  was  served  on  the  knee  with  carver, 
tast,  and  assaye,  as  a  great  lord. 

"The  Lord  Ambassadour,  being  ashamed  to  see  liim  take  so 
much  upon  him,  sent  him  worde  at  the  table  where  he  sate, 
that  he  foi'gott  himselfe  greatly  ;  and  that  hee  should  ryse, 
and  doe  his  office,  that  was,  to  proclayme  the  King's  style 
and  the  Duke's,  hee  most  arrogantly  sent  him  worde  againe 
that  he  knewe  better  what  belonged  to  his  office  then  he  could 
tell  him ;  and  if  hee  did  any  tliinge  which  hee  did  mislike,  hee 
bidd  liim  putt  it  into  his  wry teing  tables,  and  he  would  answer 
it  when  he  came  home,  &c. 

"  To  be  breife,  in  their  retourne  homeward,  hee  forsooke 
the  Ambassadour,  and  pretended  to  goe  through  Fraunce. 
Because  he  would  sell  his  horse  att  Paris,  he  directed  his 
course  to  the  French  Courte,  and  there  communicated  to  the 
Kino;  his  legation  to  the  Duke  of  Wirtembergh,  with  all  the 
circumstances  thereof ;  the  Eang  brought  him  to  the  Queene, 
whose  hands  hee  kiste,  with  many  other  complements  and 
jests  which  passed  betweene  the  Kinge  and  him,  as  sithence 
he  hath  vainely  boasted. 

"  How  high  a  faulte  this  was  for  an  Officer  of  Amies,  joyned 
in  commission  with  a  Lord  Ambassadour,  ffirst  to  abuse  him, 
and  then  to  forsake  him  in  the  journey,  and,  without  warrant, 
to  visitt  a  forreigne  Kinge,  and  to  enforme  him  of  that  which 
perhaps  was  not  requisite  to  bee  knowne,  I  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  your  Lordships,  being  in  myself  fully  persuaded  tliat 
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times  have  beene  tliat  a  great  man  foi'  a  lesse  faulte  might 
very  easily  have  lost  his  hfe. 

"Lastly,  upon  liis  retoiirne  home,  the  Kinge's  Majestie 
displaced  him  from  his  office,  and  by  a  commission  under  the 
Greate  Scale  of  England  directed  unto  the  Earle  Marshall, 
caused  William  Seager,  now  Garter,  to  be  created,  sworne, 
and  invested  in  liis  place,  giving  him  his  hande  signett  and 
privy  scale  for  the  execucion  therof,  the  which  for  these  two 
yeares  (almost)  hee  hath  done  and  beene  ymployed  by  the 
King's  Majestie  in  divers  royall  and  publique  ser^-ices.  The 
place  of  Norroye,  Kinge  of  Amies,  which  Seager  served  before, 
is  given  to  Windsor  Herauld  ;  the  place  of  Windsor  to  Port- 
cullis Pursivant ;  and  the  place  of  Portcullis  to  Roze  Purse- 
vaunte  extraordinarye. 

"  Hereupon  Sir  William  Dethicke,  att  a  Marshall  Courte 
hold  en  in  Lent  last,  humblie  and  voluntarily  submitted  him- 
self unto  the  Lordes  Marshalls,  and  by  the  mouth  of  his 
learned  counsel,  Mr.  WTiitlock,  acknowledged  his  imperfec- 
cions  and  weaknesse,  beseeching  their  Lordshipps  to  be  suitors 
to  the  King's  Majestie  for  him,  that  he  might  have  some 
competent  support  dureing  his  life,  which  it  pleased  their 
Lordshipps  to  promise  and  undertake,  and  caused  it  to  be 
entred  into  their  Register  Booke,  as  an  Order. 

*'  Notwithstanding  all  which,  Mr.  William  Dethick,  growing 
impatient  of  delaye,  hath  not  only  caused  the  Register  to 
corrupt  their  Lordshipps'  Order,  by  crossing  and  interlyning 
of  the  same  to  his  purpose,  but  doth  alsoe  sue  an  assize  against 
the  said  William  Seager  for  his  office,  challenging  the  same 
to  bee  his  freehould,  even  as  it  were  in  contempte  of  his  Ma- 
jestie and  their  Lordshipps'  proceedings." 
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Art.  VIII. — Original  History  of  "  The  Theatre,''''  in  Shore- 
ditch,  and  connexion  of  the  Burhadge  family  with  it. 

In  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare,"  (contained  in  the  list  of  them  which  precedes  the 
folio  of  1 623)  and  in  what  I  have  said  regarding  Richard  Bur- 
badge,  (pp.  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11)1  have  introduced  some  impor- 
tant documents  in  Chancery,  to  which  my  attention  was  kindly 
directed  by  Mr.  Monro,  one  of  the  Registrars.  I  apprehended, 
as  I  stated,  that  they  referred  to  the  original  construction  of  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre,  where  many  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  were 
represented  ;  but  I  since  find  that  they  apply  to  the  building 
which  from  the  first  was  specifically  denominated  "The  The- 
atre," in  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected — the 
exhibition  of  what  were  then  ordinarily  called  stage-plays.  No 
particular  edifice,  nor  any  specific  locality,  was  mentioned  in 
the  proceedings  in  Chancery ;  and  as  the  Blackfriars  Theatre 
and  the  two  playhouses  known  as  "  The  Theatre "  and  "  The 
Curtain,"  in  Shoreditch,  were  built  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
(the  Burbadge  family  having  an  interest  in  each)  I  was  misled 
in  supposing  that  the  newly  discovered  papers,  which  Mr. 
JNIonro  put  into  my  hands,  appertained  to  the  first  of  the 
three.  In  fact,  they  belong  to  the  second,  as  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  show  from  other  documents,  to  which  my  notice 
was  recently  drawn  by  Mr.  F.  Devon,  of  the  Chapter  House, 
Westminster. 

It  will  be  more  intelligible,  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory, 
if  I  do  not  extract  in  full  detail  the  documents  themselves, 
but  refer  to  them  in  a  narrative  form,  inserting  here  and 
there,  in  the  words  of  the  originals,  such  points  as  I  think 
merit  peculiar  attention.  The  papers  are  very  interesting, 
in  relation  to  the  commencement  of  dramatic  performances 
at  a  fixed  place  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  connexion  also  with 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  Burbadge  family,  one  of  the 
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members  of  which  sustained  nearly  all  the  principal  person- 
ages in  Shakespeare's  plays,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  career  of  our  great  dramatist. 

The  records  belong  to  a  rather  later  period  than  those  I 
have  cited  at  length  in  my  Memoir  of  Richard  Burbadge,  viz., 
to  the  42nd  of  EHzabeth,  1599-1600. 

It  appears  that  James  BurbadgCj  the  father  of  Cuthbert, 
Richard,  and  other  children,  was  by  trade  "a  joiner:"  this 
is  a  new  fact,  for  hitherto  we  have  known  him  only  as  one  of 
the  actors  in  the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  May, 
1574:  he  was  then,  as  we  may  presume,  at  the  head  of  the 
association,  for  his  name  comes  first  in  the  patent  for  the 
players,  which  his  Lordship  procured.  Moreover,  James 
Burbadge  is  called  "of  London,"  as  indeed  he  might  be,  even 
if  we  imagine  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  otherwise)  that 
he  and  his  family,  in  the  first  instance,  came  from  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  He  perhaps  settled  in  London  in  liis  trade  as  a 
joiner,  and  not  as  an  actor;  and  in  a  lease  dated  1575,  when 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  followed  playing  as  a  profession,  he 
might  prefer  to  be  called  a  joiner  rather  than  a  player,  recol- 
lecting how  much  acting  and  all  that  was  connected  with  it 
were  looked  down  upon  at  the  time.  Besides,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  liis  trade  might  the  better  qualify  him  to  engage 
in  the  construction  of  a  theatre,  which,  in  the  outset  of  our 
established  stage,  were  generally  and  principally  formed  of 
wood.  The  lease  was  granted  to  him  by  Giles  Allein,  Alleyne, 
or  Allen,  (for  the  name  is  spelt  in  three  different  ways)  of 
Hasleigh,  Essex,  gentleman,  on  the  13th  April,  18  Eliz., 
as  James  Burbadge,  joiner.'     We  may  presume  that  this  was 

'  Richard  Lowin,  the  father  of  John  Lowin,  the  distinguished  actor  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  was  also  a  carpenter,  residing  in  Cripplegate.  John 
Lowin  did  not  become  a  performer  until  after  the  building  and  opening  of 
the  Fortune  Theatre,  in  the  parish  in  which  his  father  carried  on  business ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible,  though  we  have  no  evidence  on  the  point, 
that  the  son  became  a  player  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  his  father 
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the  business  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  Avhich  he 
carried  on  perhaps  after  he  became  an  actor,  and  one  of  the 
players  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  lease  of  which  I  speak  was  that  of  the  very  piece  of 
ground  on  which  "  The  Theatre"  afterwards  stood,  together 
with  some  other  buildings :  it  is  described,  in  the  spring  of 
1575,  as  "certen  bowsing  and  voyde  groundes,  lying  and  being 
in  Hollywell,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex."^  The  term  was  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  rent  =^14;  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  James  Burbadge,  within  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  lease,  to  take  down  any  buildings  upon  the  premises, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  "  a  Theater,  or  playing-place." 
At  this  date,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
playhouse  on  the  ground,  so  that  we  now  know  for  the  first 
time  that  "  The  Theatre"  was  not  constructed  uutil  after  13th 
April,  1575.  "When  we  find  Lambard  speaking  of  it  in  his 
'^  Perambulation  of  Kent,"  1576,  (stih  loco  Boxley)  it  must 
have  been  quite  a  new  edifice,  which  had  been  run  up  by 
James  Burbadge  immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  lease 
to  him  by  Giles  AUein. 

as  a  carpenter  in  the  construction  of  the  Fortune.  At  all  events,  it  is 
indisputable  that  two  of  the  greatest  actors  of  Shakespeare's  day,  and  in 
Shakespeare's  dramas,  were  the  sons  of  carpenters :  see  the  account  of  John 
Lowin  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Actors,  p.  166. 

^  We  quote  the  particular  description  of  the  property  from  an  answer 
of  Giles  AUein  to  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  viz  : — "  Two  houses, 
one  held  by  Joan  Harrison  and  the  other  by  John  Draggon,  together 
Avith  some  ground  at  the  back  of  them,  occupied  by  William  Garnett, 
gardener  ^  a  building  called  the  IMill-house,  with  its  garden,  held  by 
Ewin  Colefoxe,  weaver,  with  three  upper  rooms,  occupied  by  Thomas 
Dancaster,  shoemaker,  and  three  nether  roomes  under  them  occupied  by 
Alice  Dottridge,  widow,  and  Richard  Brackenburye,  with  the  gardens 
behind  them ;  and  also  one  great  Barn,  with  the  appurtenances,  being  in 
the  occupation  of  Hugh  Richardes,  innh older,  and  Robert  Stoughton, 
butcher."  Allein  and  his  wife  inhabited  a  dwelling-house  adjoining,  and 
they  formally  gave  liberty  to  James  Burbadge  and  his  family  to  fetch 
and  draw  water  at  their  well. 

VOL.  lY.  '  F 
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For  the  erection  of  his  theatre,  James  Burbadge  was  to  be 
allowed  the  use  of  any  old  materials,  and  was,  moreover,  to 
expend  ^£'200  upon  the  ground,  though  it  does  not  appear 
what  amount  was  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  playhouse,  and 
what  upon  other  buildings.  One  of  the  old  edifices  allowed 
to  be  demolished  was  a  large  barn,  but  James  Burbadge  did 
not  convert  it  into  the  Theatre,  but  into  small  dwelling-places, 
or  cottages,  which  were  let  at  a  low  rent ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards complained,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Requests,  that  Burbadge's  tenants  in  these  cottages 
mainly  supported  themselves  by  begging  and  vagrancy. 

"  The  Theatre "  was  built  immediately,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  Avas  applied  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  In  the  proceedings  in  Chancery, 
as  detailed  in  the  Memoir  of  Richard  Burbadge,  it  is  stated 
that  James  Burbadge  had  borrowed  part  of  the  necessary  money 
from  a  Mr.  Brayne,  Mr.  Brayne  being  the  father  of  the  wife  of 
James  Burbadge :  in  consideration  of  that  advance,  James 
Burbadge  assigned  to  his  father-in-law  the  moiety  of  the 
Theatre  and  other  new  buildings  upon  Allein's  ground,  and 
out  of  this  assignment,  and  certain  bonds  given  on  the  occa- 
sion, grew  the  suit  which  has  furnished  us  with  the  docu- 
ments containino;  this  information. 

There  was  another  covenant  in  the  bargain  between  James 
Burbadge  and  Giles  AUein  in  April,  1575,  which  was,  that  if 
the  former  built  "  The  Theatre"  and  other  edifices  upon  the 
ground,  he  should,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  be  entitled  to 
claim  from  AUein  a  renewal  of  his  lease  for  twenty-one  years 
more.  When  James  Burbadge  tendered  his  new  lease  for 
Allein's  signature,  he  alleged  that  he  had  done  all  that  was 
necessary  to  entitle  him  to  the  execution  of  it,  and  it  was  not 
denied  by  Allein,  that  he  had  expended  a  thousand  marks 
upon  the  Theatre  alone.  A  thousand  marks  is  nearly  =£'700,  a 
very  large  sum,  at  that  date,  to  be  laid  out  on  such  a  struc- 
ture.    Nevertheless,  Allein  would  not  fulfil  his  agreement. 
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alleging  that  James  Biirbaclge  had  made  over  all  his  interest 
in  the  premises  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Hide,  and 
that  he  had,  besides,  been  a  very  bad  tenant.  Hide,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  on  his  part  conveyed  all  liis  right  and  title 
to  Cuthbert,  one  of  the  sons  of  James  Burbadge ;  and,  as  Allein 
positively  refused  to  grant  a  new  lease,  it  seems  that  Cuth- 
bert Burbadge  continued  in  possession  of  the  premises  under 
the  old  lease,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  for  twenty-one 
years,  at  a  rent  of  o£?14  per  annum. 

This  original  lease  would  expire  in  1596;  and  Allein  as- 
serted, in  the  course  of  a  farther  proceeding  in  the  Court  of 
Requests  in  1602,  that  his  intention  had  been,  "seeinge  the 
great  and  greevous  abuses  that  grow  by  theatres,"  to  "  pull 
down  the  same,  and  to  convert  the  wood  and  timber  thereof 
to  some  better  use."  These  terms  might  show  that  the  build- 
ing was  formed  of  no  more  substantial  materials  than  wood  and 
timber,  but  bricks  are  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  Burbadges, 
however,  did  not  relinquish  possession  at  the  end  of  their  tenn, 
when,  according  to  Allein,  £'30  was  due  to  him  for  arrears  of 
rent.  James  Burbadge,  the  father  of  the  family,  died  in 
February,  1596-7,  and  having  made,  as  Allein  asserted,  a 
deed  of  gift  of  his  property  to  his  two  sons,  Cuthbert 
and  Richard,  the  widow  took  out  letters  of  administration. 
The  young  men,  knowing  that  they  must  soon  give  up 
"  The  Theatre  "  and  its  appurtenances  to  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  resolved  to  carry  away  the  materials  to  the  Bank- 
side,  where,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the  Globe  play- 
house had  been  erected  by  Peter  Street,  the  carpenter, 
in  the  year  1594,  in  pursuance  of  an  extant  agreement  be- 
tween him  and  Richard  Burbadge,  dated  22nd  December, 
1593. 

The  ex-parte  statement  of  Allein  upon  this  point  is,  that 
"  about  28  Dec,  41  Eliz.,"  Cuthbert  Burbadge  confederated 
with  his  brother  James,  Peter  Street,  (the  carpenter  who 
built  the  Globe)  William  Smith,  "  and  divers  other  persons 

F  2 
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to  the  number  of  twelve,"  and  "  ryotously  assembled  them- 
selves together,  and  then  and  there  armed  themselves  with 
divers  unlaAvfull  and  offensive  weapons,  as,  namely,  swordes, 
daggers,  billes,  axes,  and  such  like ;"  and,  in  spite  of  Allein 
and  the  men  he  employed,  "carried  away  all  the  wood  and 
timber  unto  the  Bankside,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Overyes, 
and  there  erected  a  new  play-house  with  the  said  timber  and 
wood." 

Now,  it  is  impossible  that  this  can  be  true :  that  they  car- 
ried away  some  of  the  wood  and  timber  is  a  fact ;  but  the 
41st  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Avhen  they  are  said  to 
have  done  so,  and  "erected  a  new  playhouse,"  was  1599,  and 
we  know  that  the  only  playhouse  in  which  Burbadge  was  inte- 
rested on  the  Bankside  was  the  Globe,  which  had  been  com- 
pleted and  opened,  at  the  latest,  in  1595.  Neither  was  any 
other  new  theatre  erected  on  the  Bankside  in  1 599  ;  so  that 
the  two  Burbadges  could  not  have  sold  their  materials  to  any 
other  persons  for  such  a  purpose,  as  far  as  related  to  the  Bank- 
side.  They  might  indeed  have  disposed  of  them  to  Philip 
Henslowe,  who  not  long  afterwards  constructed  the  Fortune 
theatre  ;  but  that  playhouse,  as  everybody  is  aAvare,  was  in 
the  parish  of  Cripplegate,  far  distant  from  the  Bankside. 
The  truth  may  be,  and  probably  was,  that  the  Burbadges 
employed  the  materials  they  brought  from  Shoreditch  in  the 
repair  or  enlargement  of  the  Globe  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  did  not  build  "  a  new  playhouse  with  the  said  tim- 
ber and  wood,"  on  the  Bankside. 

The  Burbadges  maintain,  on  their  part,  that  they  did  no 
more  than  they  were  legally  authorized  to  do.  By  the  terms 
of  the  original  lease  from  Allein,  James  Burbadge,  the  father, 
was  entitled,  as  they  alleged,  to  remove  the  materials  of  which 
*'  The  Theatre "  was  constructed :  that  lease  expired,  and 
Cuthbert  Burbadge  continued  an  annual  tenant  to  Allein, 
and  when  that  tenancy  Avas  put  an  end  to,  he  insisted  that  he 
had  then  a  right  to  carry  away  the  timber  and  wood  of  "  The 
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Theatre,"  just  as  he  might  have  clone  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  granted  in  1575.' 

Allein,  at  that  date,  as  he  says,  "  an  aged  man,"  seems  to 
have  pursued  the  matter  with  great  rancour  against  the  two 
theatrical  brothers ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
even  charged  two  of  the  subordinate  parties  with  perjury, 
when  they  swore  that  James  Biu'badge  in  1586  had  laid  out 
.£'240  upon  the  premises  in  repairs.  We  find  no  ground  for 
disbeUe%ing  these  witnesses  (Richard  Hudson  and  Thomas 
Osborne,  carpenters)  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  1586  was 
about  the  period  when  James  Burbadge  was  authorized  to 
claim  of  Allein  a  renewed  lease  for  twenty-one  years.  An- 
other circumstance  shows  that  Allein  was  in  a  very  revenge- 
ful disposition  in  the  suit:  it  is  this;  that  he  went  the  absurd 
length  of  imputing  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Requests, 
Richard  Lane,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
Cuthbert  and  Richard  Burbadge,  by  which  he  was  to  record 
the  decree  of  the  Judges  more  favourably  to  them  than  to 
him.  This  last  accusation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  per- 
severed in ;  but  of  course  Lane  was  obliged  to  answer  Allein's 
bill,  exhibited  against  him,  which  was  declared  to  be  both 
^'untrue  and  slanderous." 

As  no  decree,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  been  preserved  either 
in  the  Chancery  suit,  or  in  that  subsequently  instituted  in 
the  Court  of  Requests,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  decision. 
It  appears  that  an  issiie  at  common  law  had  been  directed  by 

'  The  last  notice  we  possess  of  "  The  Theatre"  is  contained  in  Edward 
Guilpins'  "  Skialetheia,  the  Shadow  of  Truth,"  which  was  printed  in  1598. 
The  playhouse  was  still  standing  at  that  date,  but  out  of  use,  and  empty  : 
the  author  likens  a  melancholy  man  to  it,  when  he  says — 

"But  see  yonder, 
One,  like  the  unfrequented  Theatre, 
Walks  in  dark  silence  and  vast  solitude." 
This  must  have  been  written  very  shortly  before  the  house  was  pulled 
down  by  the  Burbadges,  and  the  materials  carried  away  to  the  Bankside. 
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the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  the  Burbadges  were  the  instigators 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Requests  for  an  injunction 
to  stay  Allein  from  prosecuting  his  suit  in  equity  until  the 
decision  of  the  action  at  common  law.  Which  party  had 
most  justice  on  their  side  is  not  a  point  of  the  smallest  conse- 
quence now,  but  the  facts  I  have  drawn  from  the  bills  and 
answers,  in  relation  especially  to  "  The  Theatre"  in  Shore- 
ditch,  are  new  and  valuable. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Kensington,  10th  November,  1848. 
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Art.  IX. — Tico  specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  Philip  Stubbes,  the 
author  of'-'-  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses,''''  158.3,  and  the  enemy  of 
theatrical  performances,  unknown  to  bibliographers. 

In  pursuance  of  my  promise,  (vol.  iii.,  p.  1 6)  I  now  send  the 
copy  of  a  veiy  rare  (I  apprehend,  unique)  poetical  tract  by 
Pliilip  Stubbes,  the  author  of  "  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses," 
1583,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  contained  his  celebrated 
attack  on  theatrical  performances.  This,  I  take  it,  brings 
him  witliin  the  purpose  of  our  Society,  established  "  for  the 
illustration  of  Shakespeare  and  his  works,  and  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  any  matter  connected  with  the  history  and  condi- 
tion of  our  early  di'ama  and  stage."  Stubbes  seems  to  have 
been  the  third  printed  opponent  of  plays,  play-makers,  and 
players ;  and  on  a  future  occasion  I  shall  endeavour  to  fur- 
nish some  particulars  of  his  life,  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
notice,  but  are  worth  preserving. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  great  bibhographical  authority, 
Ritson,  knew  nothing  of  this  tract  but  what  Stubbes  himself 
says  of  it  in  the  second  impression  of  his  "  Anatomy  of 
Abuses,"  which,  like  the  first  impression,  came  out  in  1 583. 
It  is  contained  in  the  chapter  headed  "  Greate  swearyng  in 
Ailgna,"  which,  in  fact,  is  new  in  that  edition,  not  being 
contained  in  the  one  which  preceded  it.  On  fo.  83  B.,  the 
following  passage  occurs : 

"  There  was  a  certaine  yong  man  dwellyng  in  Enlocnil- 
shire,  in  Ailgna,  (whose  tragicall  discourse  I  my  self  penned 
about  two  yeares  agoe,  referring  you  to  the  said  booke  for 
the  further  declaration  therof)  who  was  alwaies  a  filthie 
swearer :  his  common  othe  was  by  God's  bloud.  The  Lorde, 
willyng  liis  conversion,  chastised  him  with  sicknesse,  manie 
times,  to  leave  the  same,  and  moved  others  ever  to  admonish 
him  of  his  wickednesse :  but  all  chastisementes  and   lovyng 
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corrections  of  the  Lorde,  al  freendly  admonitions  and  exhort- 
ations of  others  he  utterly  contemned,  stil  persevering  in  his 
bloudie  kinde  of  swearyng.  Then  the  Lord,  seeing  that  no- 
thing Tvoukl  prevaile  to  winne  him,  arested  him  with  his 
Sargeant  Death,  who  with  speede  laied  holde  on  hym  and 
cast  hym  upon  his  death  bed,  where  he  languished  a  great 
wliile  in  extreeme  miserie,  not  forgettyng  to  spewe  out  his 
olde  vomite  of  swearyng.  At  the  last,  the  people  perceiving 
his  ende  approach,  caused  the  Bell  to  toll,  Avho  hearyng  the 
Bell  toll  for  him,  rushed  up  in  his  bed  very  vehemently, 
saiyng,  '  God's  bloud,  he  shall  not  have  me  yet.'  With  that 
his  bloud  gushed  out,  some  at  his  toes  endes,  some  at  his 
fingers  endes,  some  at  his  wristes,  some  at  his  nose  and 
mouth,  some  at  one  joint  of  his  body,  some  at  an  other,  never 
ceasing  till  all  the  bloud  of  his  bodie  Avas  stremed  forthe : 
and  thus  ended  this  bloudie  swearer  liis  mortall  life,  whose 
judgement  I  leave  to  the  Lord." 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  first  portion  of  the  tract  I  enclose, 
and  of  this  Ritson,  as  I  have  said,  obtained  only  a  hint  from 
an  edition  of  "  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses"  posterior  to  the  first. 
The  tract  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  comprises  the  narrative  in 
verse  of  another  incident,  of  a  somewhat  corresponding  cha- 
racter, which  happened  at  Donnington,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
of  which  narrative  in  verse  I  can  find  no  hint  in  any  work 
of  a  bibliographical  kind.  I  transmit  a  copy  of  the  whole  ;  not 
that  they  have  the  smallest  pretension  to  merit  on  the  score 
of  authorship,  but  merely  because  they  came  from  the  pen  of 
a  man  who  had  made  himself  so  notorious :  the  title-page  is  a 
facsimile.  The  work  is  the  more  curious,  because  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  sj^ecimen  of  versification 
by  Philip  Stubbes,  excepting  a  dialogue  between  "  The 
Author  and  his  Booke,"  on  two  widely  printed  pages,  pre- 
fixed to  the  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses  "  in  all  the  editions  of  that 
p(ip\ilar  production. 
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Before  I  conclude,  I  may  mention  that,  either  by  my  own 
error,  or  that  of  the  printer,  there  is  a  mistake  at  the  close  of 
my  last  communication,  where  a  reference  is  given  to  Cam- 
den's Annals  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  year  1586:  it  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  1585,  for  Parry  was  executed  on  2d  March  of 
that  year. 

James  Purcell  Reardon. 
27th  April,  1848. 

Two  wunderfuU  and 
rare  Examples. 

Of  the  vndeferred  and  present 

ajiprochmg  iudgement  of  the  Lord  our  God:  tJie 
one  vpon  a  wicked  and  pernitious  blasphe- 
mer of  the  name  of  God,  and  seruaunt 
to  one  Maister  Frauricis  Pennell, 
Gentleman,  dwelling  at  Booth- 
hie,  in  Lincolnshire,  three 
myles  from  Grantham. 

The  other  vpon  a  woman,  named 

loane  Bowser,  dwelling  at  Donnington,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, to  whome  the  Deuill  verie 
straungely  appeared,  as  in  the  dis- 
course   following,    you   may 
reade.  In /wwe  last.  1581. 

Written  by  Phillip  Stuhbes. 

Imprinted  at  London  for 

William   Wright,  and  are  to  be  solde  at 

his  shoppe  in  the  Poultrie :  the  middle 

shoppe  in  the  rowe,  adioyning  to 

Saint  Mildred's  Church. 
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Two  rare  examples,  to  mooiie 

all  Christians  to  repentaunce^  the   one 

of  an  odious  swearer,  the  other  a  widdow 

named  loane  Bowser,  &c. 

It  is  a  pittifull  case  to  consider  the  inordinate  sinnes 
wherein  the  world  at  this  time  is  as  it  were  drowned.  For 
where  hath  not  iniquity  gotten  the  upper  hand?  Is  not 
pride,  whoredome,  swearing  and  lying  (by  the  mallice  of  the 
Deuill)  even  in  the  time  of  the  Gospel,  more  frequented  and 
helde  in  estimation  then  at  any  other  time  heeretofore  ?  How 
many  counterfeit  visors  hath  follie  practised  to  cover  all  her 
traines  of  subtiltie,  perswading  her  immitators  with  such 
madnesse,  that  modestie  is  driven  into  exyle.  Are  not  the 
hearts  of  men  so  fast  lulled  in  the  cradle  of  Securitie,  that 
Pittie  is  forgotten,  Charitie  fledde,  Mercie  exiled.  Avarice 
exalted,  good  Conscience  banished,  and  the  poore  vncherished, 
and  the  GospeU  of  Trueth  as  a  shaddowe,  with  the  lyppes 
professed,  but  in  effect  little  followed?  Nay,  rather  the 
more  is  the  pittie.  Exhortations,  Examples,  Earthquakes, 
vnnaturall  birthes,  as  well  in  men  as  beastes,  nothing  regarded: 
w^hich  thing  dooth  but  foreshowe  that  oiu*  dayes  are  the  verie 
same  which  the  Apostle  Paule  to  Tymothie,  7  Chapter,  dooth 
so  warelie  warne  vs  to  take  heede  off,  saying :  In  the  later 
dates,  men  shall  become  loners  of  them  selves,  disobedient,  evill 
speakers,  &c.  And  who  can  be  so  bhnde  that  dooth  not  see 
these  thinges  growne  to  such  corruption,  that  the  Scithe  of 
God's  wrath  is  no  doubt  ready  to  mowe  us,  as  unprofitable 
brambles,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  we  repent  ? 

And  heere,  deare  bretln-en,  I  have  to  present  unto  your 
eyes  a  rare  example  of  the  justice  of  God  vpou  a  great  blas- 
phemer of  the  precious  blood  of  Christe,  which  came  to  passe 
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in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  moneth  of  lune  last  past,  in  a  towne 
called  Boothebie,  tliree  myles  from  Granthame,  in  the  house 
of  a  good  Gentleman,  bothe  of  woorshippe  and  credite,  named 
Maister  PenneU ;  who  hauing  entertained  this  seruingman, 
(for  so  he  was)  who  had  styll  in  his  mouth  the  use  to  sweare, 
God's  precious  blood,  and  that  for  verie  trifles.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding beeing  often  warned  by  his  freendes  to  leave 
the  taking  of  the  Lord's  blood  in  vaine,  did  notwithstanding 
styll  persist  in  his  wickednesse  j  untyU  at  the  last  it  pleased 
God  to  acite  him  first  with  sicknesse,  and  last  with  Death. 
During  which  time  of  the  Lordes  visitation,  no  jJerswasions 
could  moove  him  to  repent  his  foreused  blasphemies;  but 
hearing  the  Bell  to  towle,  dyd  most  hardlie,  in  the  verie  an- 
guishe  of  death,  starte  vp  in  his  bedde,  and  sware  by  God's 
blood  this  BeU  dooth  towle  for  me :  whereuppon  immediatlie 
the  blood  aboundauntly  from  all  the  ioyntes  of  his  body,  as  it 
were  in  streames,  did  issue  out  most  fearefuUie,  as  well  from 
mouth,  nose,  wrestes,  knees,  heeles,  and  toes,  with  all  other 
ioynts,  not  one  left  free:  wherevpon  he  most  myserablie 
yeelded  up  the  ghost,  whose  judgement  I  leave  unto  the 
Lord. 

And  nowe  I  will  proceede  to  shewe  one  other  as  straunge 
a  judgement  happening  in  Leicestershire,  in  a  towne  called 
Donnington,  where  dwelled  a  poore  man  named  lohn  Twell, 
who  deceased,  owing  unto  one  Oswald  Bowcer  the  summe  of 
fine  shilling,  which  the  sayde  Oswalde  did  forgive  the  sayde 
man  before  named,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death  bedde ;  but  the 
sayde  Oswaldes  wife,  called  loane,  would  in  no  wise  forgive 
the  sayde  TweU  as  long  (she  sayde)  as  she  had  day  to  live. 
Whereupon,  not  long  after,  the  Deuill  appeared  vnto  her  in 
the  forme  of  the  sayd  TweU,  deceased,  expressing  aU  the 
lyneamentes  of  the  body  of  the  dead  man ;  which  might  well 
be,  for  we  reade  in  the  Bible,  in  the  like  order  did  Sathan 
counterfeit  the  body  of  Samuell.  But  to  proceede  to  the 
matter:  this   evill   Spirit  uttered  unto   her  these  speeches. 
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and  saycl  he  had  brought  her  mony  from  lohn  Twell,  de- 
ceased, and  willed  her  incontinent  to  disburse  the  sayd  money 
unto  her  husband  for  his  paines.  Which  she,  with  as  covetous 
a  desire,  receyved,  saying,  God  thanke  you.  She  had  no 
sooner  named  God,  but  the  money  consumed  away  from  be- 
tweene  her  handes,  as  it  were  a  vapour  or  smoake,  tyU  it  was 
all  consumed :  wherewith  the  DeuiU,  giving  her  a  most  feare- 
full  and  sore  stroke,  vanished  out  of  her  sight. 

Wlierewith  her  whole  body  became  as  blacke  as  pitche, 
replenished  all  over  with  a  moste  filthy  scurffe  and  other 
thinges,  which  was  so  odious,  as  heere  my  pen  for  modesties 
sake  leaveth  to  wright,  referring  you  to  the  verses  heereafter 
ensuing.  But  to  proceede :  her  body  was  most  straungely 
benumbed,  and  her  eyes  closed  up  from  the  benefite  of  the 
light.  Thus  remayning  a  certaine  space,  she  confessed  the 
hardnesse  of  her  heart,  and  with  great  patience  thanked  God 
for  liis  judgementes  bestowed  on  her.  Whereupon,  to  be 
breefe,  it  pleased  God,  seeing  her  repentaunce,  to  revoke  his 
justice,  and  to  restore  her  unto  her  former  health,  where  she 
remayned  praysing  the  name  of  God  for  his  great  mercies 
bestowed  upon  her.  And  I  beseech  the  Lord  lesus,  that 
these  rare  examples  may  not  onely  be  read,  but  warily 
marked,  to  the  amendment  of  our  most  sinfuU  and  wicked 
lives,  and  that  blasphemers  may  beware  and  take  heede  how 
they  more  reverentlie  in  their  communication  use  the  name 
of  God:  and  that  these  harde-hearted  people,  who  wiU  not 
forgive  their  brethren,  be  the  debt  never  so  small ;  but,  as  it 
is  well  mentioned  in  the  Gospell,  will  for  a  hundreth  pence 
catch  their  poore  brethren  by  the  throate,  forgetting  howe 
many  debtes  our  heavenly  Father  hath  forgiven  us,  and 
washed  us  in  his  blood.  To  whome  be  all  honour  and  giorie : 
Amen. 
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A  fearefull  and  terrible  example  of  God's 

iuste  ludgement,  executed  ypon  a  lewde  feUow,  who  vsually 

accustomed  to  sweare  by  God's  blood,  which  may 

be  a  Caueat  to  all  the  whole  Avorld,  that  they 

blaspheme  not  the  name  of  their 

God  by  swearing. 

O  mortall  men,  wliich  in  this  world  for  time  haue  your  repast, 
Approch  the  fearefulst  thing  to  lieare  that  euer  happened  erst ; 
Yea,  such  a  thing  as  dooth  importe  the  Lord  our  God  on  hye. 
Through  swearing  by  his  blessed  name,  offended  for  to  be. 

Which  straung  euent,  whilst  that  I  doo  perpend  and  to  minde 

call. 
My  penne  (in  trothe)  is  readie  prest  out  of  my  hand  to  fall : 
My  hart  also  dooth  quaile  in  brest,  my  eyes  distiU  a  pace. 
The  saulte  and  brinish  teares  also  do  trickle  downe  my  face. 

But  yet,  good  pen,  hould  on  thy  course,  to  write  doo  thou 

not  linne. 
For  I  the  truthe  to  prosecute  hereof  wiU  now  beginne. 
There  is  a  towne  in  Lincolneshire,  wliich  Bothbie  hath  to 

name. 
Just  three  miles  distant  from  Grantam,  a  towne  of  auncient 

fame. 

Wlierein  there  dwels  a  Gentleman,  the  truthe  for  to  decyde, 
Who  Frauncis  Pennell  called  is,  this  may  not  be  denyed. 
It  pleased  God  this  Gentleman  into  his  house  did  hyre 
A  Sermngman  t'atende  him  on,  borne  in  Worstershire. 

Wliich  sayd  youngman  inclyned  was  vnto  a  thing  not  good. 
As  for  to  sweare  by  Christ  his  flesh,  and  by  his  precious  blood : 
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So  misled  vp  hearein  he  was,  that  leaue  it  he  ne  could. 
But  at  each  woord  which  he  should  speake,  by  God's  blood 
sweare  he  would. 

It  was  his  vsuall  kinde  of  oath,  (O  Sathanist  most  vile) 
Wherewith  he  did  his  louing  God  pollute  and  eke  defyle  ; 
Vse   dooth,   you   see,  transnature   vs,  and  bringeth   vs   to 

wracke ; 
Yea,  makes  a  metamorphosis  of  vs  behinde  our  backe. 

Wherefore  let  vs  estraunge  our  selues  from  customes  that  be 

naught, 
Hauing  regard  vnto  our  soules,  which  Jesus  Christe  hath 

bought : 
Now  Christe  our  Lord  and  Father  deere  in  iud<>:ement  doth 

proceede. 
Hurling  at  this  miscreant  vile  his  thunderbolts  of  dread. 

Meaning  in  Justice  for  to  make  this  viper,  varlet  he, 
A  terrour  vnto  all  the  world  of  swearing  for  to  be. 
Wherefore  our  Lord  commaunded  death  at  him  to  shoote  his 

darte. 
Who  straight,  without  protract  of  time,  gored  him  vnto  the 

harte. 

Now,  when  that  he  the  panges  of  Death  did  feele,  and  eke 
sustaine. 

Than  he  began,  as  you  haue  heard,  God's  name  for  to  blas- 
pheme. 

And  neuer  ceased  for  to  sweare  by  Jesus  Christe  his  blood 

VntyU  his  soule  at  the  last  gaspe  foorth  of  his  body  yood. 

And  in  this  cruell  extasie  he  passionate  did  lie 
The  space  of  three  or  fowre  whole  weekes,  styll  swearing 
bytterlie. 
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Xow  when  that  he  had  languished  the  space  that  I  haue 

sayde. 
The  people  they  perceyuing  It,  of  force  he  would  be  dead. 

Caused  the  Bell  for  to  be  tolde,  that  all  for  him  might  pray. 
Beseeching  God  his   soule  to  keepe  against  the  dreadfidl 

day. 
But  when  that  he  had  heard  this  Bell  knolling  most  drerilie, 
He  rushing  vp,  sayd,  by  God's  blood,   this   BeU  it   tolles 

for  me. 

He  had  no  sooner  spoke  these  wordes  which  I  haue  shewed 

to  you. 
But  that  a  pace  his  heart  blood  did  foorth  of  his  body  flowe  ; 
For  why,  out  of  his  fingers  endes  his  blood  did  streame  full 

faste; 
So  did  it  foorth  at  his  toes  endes,  which  made  them  all  agaste. 

And  yet  the  Lord  proceeded  foorth,  this  trayterous  wight  to 

scorge : 
The  blood  gusht  out,  yea,  at  his  wrests,  much  like  the  foming 

surge. 
So  did  it  also  at  his  nose  runne  foorth  aboundantlie. 
With  other  filtliie  excrements,  which  man  dooth  lothe  to  see. 

Thus  died  he,  committing  his  soule  to  the  furies  fell. 
Which  doo  possesse  th'  infemall  gulfe  and  Laberinth  of  hell. 
Than  was  his  body  straight  interde,   although  (in  trueth) 

forlorne. 
For  whome  it  had  beene  better  farre  if  he  had  not  beene 

borne. 

Wliose  heart  is  now  so  obdurate,  that  hearing  of  this  tiling, 
WiU  not  permit  out  of  the  same  great  floods  of  teares  to 
spring  ? 
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Or  whose  nilnde  is  so  fascinate,  or  eke  so  lulde  on  sleepe, 
That  for  to  heare  heereof  will  not  constrained  be  to  weepe  ? 

And  that  for  feare  he  should  his  God,  through  swearing,  thus 

offend. 
And  thereby  purchase  to  him  selfe  like  dyre  and  rufuU  end. 
O  you  that  sweare  at  euerie  word,  repleate  with  deuilrie. 
For  to  abstaine  from  swearing  vile  let  this  a  caueat  be. 

For  sure  you  are  as  guiltie  of  the  death  of  Christe  Jesu 

As  euer  were  the  cursed  Jewes  which  on  the  Crosse  him 

slew : 
But  (oh,  alas)  so  farre  are  Ave  from  leaning  of  this  vice. 
That  we  Avill  not  expung  the  same,  but  therein  doo  reioyce. 

We  count  that  man  heroicall,  and  of  a  courage  good. 

Who  can  lashe  out  the  greatest  oathes  by  Jesus  Christe  liis 

blood. 
And  he  that  will  not  sweare  at  all,  for  feare  of  punishment. 
He  counted  is  a  sottishe  foole,  and  eke  a  mere  Peasant. 

But  now  me  thinkes  I  heare  these  Dogs  t'expostulate  with  me. 
And  say  they  haue  their  God  in  minde  when  that  they  sweai'e 

him  bie. 
But  to  you  men  most  Serpentine  the  Lord  dooth  say  again e. 
Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  me,  the  Lord  thy  God,  in 

vaine. 

Wliiche  Lord  dooth  the  command,  in  Mathew  this  is  plaine. 
That  thou  at  all  from  swearing  should  for  euer  to  abstaine, 
Prouing  that  what  proceedeth  more  than  this,  yea  yea,  no,  no, 
Dooth  come  from  the  infernall  Prince,  our  mortall  deadly  foe. 

Th'  apostle  lames  dooth  vs  instruct  by  wordes  efFectuall, 
Saying  to  vs,  O  brethren  deere,  doo  you  not  sweare  at  all. 
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By  other  places  infinite  of  holie  Scripture  pure 
We  are  restrained,  we  should  not  sweare  at  all,  by  no  crea- 
ture. 

For  that  is  vile  idolatrie,  farre  from  a  learned  lore, 

Which  thing  we  ought  at  all  assayes  to  lothe  and  to  abhorre. 

Wherefore    I    heereof  doo   conclude,  without   remorse   or 

grudge. 
That  all  vaine  oathes  vnlawfull  are,  not  made  before  a  judge. 

For  sure  I  am  we  neuer  ought  at  any  time  to  sweare, 
Except  the  Christian  Magistrate  by  laAve  doo  it  require ; 
And  if  before  him  we  doo  sweare  in  trueth  and  holinesse. 
The  Lord  him  selfe  acknowledgeth  he  thereby  honoured  is. 

And  thus  I  end,  beseeching  God  of  his  especiall  grace 
That  we  all  sinful  swearing  may  abandone  in  each  place. 
Elizabeth  our  noble  Queene,  good  Lord,  preserue  and  sheeld. 
That  shee  thy  chaste  and  faithfull  Spowse  may  still  maintaine 
and  build. 

Make  her,  O  Lord,  a  Mother  olde  in  Israeli  thy  owne  hill : 
Graunt  that  shee  may  in  all  respectes  obey  thy  godlie  wilL 
Good  Lord,  protect  her  royall  Grace,  and  blesse  her  with 

long  life. 
That  this  thy  Eealme  may  long  remaine  in  peace,  voide  of  all 

strife. 

Let  her,  O  Lord,  be  placed  farre  distant  from  cruell  death. 
And  all  that  will  not  say  Amen,  would  God  they  had  no  breath! 

Phillip  Stubbes. 

FINIS. 
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A  fearefull  and  rare  example  of  God's  iust 

iudgement,  which  he  executed  vpon  an  obstinate  woman^  who 
would  not  forgiue  her  brother  his  debt,  the  Deuill  appea- 
ring to  her  in  most  dreadful  manner,  and  afflicting 
her  body  in  pittifull  wise,  and  which  may  be 
a  lesson  admonitory  to  all  the  world 
to  mooue  them  to  repentaunce,  and 
one  to  forgiue  an  other. 

The  workes  of  God  are  wonderfull,  as  you  by  this  shall  heare ; 
Wherefore  attentiue  eare  I  craue  to  hearken  to  my  leyre : 
Good  Penne,  prepare  thy  selfe  to  write  those  things  I  shall 

require. 
Which  happened  in  Donington,  a  Towne  of  Lestershire. 

A  Towne  truly  of  auncientie  and  of  renowned  fame ; 
For  otherwise  to  speake  thereof,  in  troth,  I  were  to  blame ; 
But  as  the  Towne  it  famous  is,  and  worthy  so  to  be, 
So  are  the  people  ineffrenate,  peruerse  in  each  degree. 

In  Donington,  the  foresayd  Towne,  there  dwelt  an  honest  man. 
Whose  name  in  truthe  was  lohn  of  Twell,  so  neere  as  I  can 

scan. 
Which  sayd  lohn  Twell  arested  was  by  Death,  that  cruell  wight, 
T'appeare  before  our  Souereigne  Lord,  the  peareles  King  of 

might. 

So  called  hence  (I  wis)  he  was,  he  owing  shillings  fine 
Unto  one  Oswalde  Bowser,  svire  an  honest  man  and  blyue ; 
Which  Bowser  he  forgaue  it  him  vppon  his  death  bead  thoe. 
But  loan  Bowser,  wife  to  him,  in  no  wise  would  doo  so. 

But  spoke  and  sayd,  yea  blasde  abrode  (for  this  is  veritie) 
I  neuer  will  forgiue  it  him  vntill  the  time  I  die. 
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Now,  whilst  that  she  persisted  thus  in  her  pestiferous  state. 
It  pleased  God  the  Diuell  should  her  corps  infatuate. 

For  as  she  was  disposde  to  sleep  towards  the  euening  tyde, 
AYhen  Pha3bus  with  his  o-listerino;  beames  towards  the  west 

can  glide. 
The  Diuell  he  appearde  to  her  in  such  an  ugly  shape. 
As  forste  she  was  in  euery  parte  to  tremble  and  to  quake. 

And  then  she  lyfting  vp  her  eyes,  which  now  doo  giue  her 

light. 
Saw  one  before  her  for  to  stand  as  black  as  is  the  night, 
"VYhich  thing  she  sayde  (what  so  it  was)  that  vnto  her  was  sent 
Did  portraie  forthe  the  sayde  lohn  Twell  in  corporall  lynea- 

ment. 

Farther  she  sayd,he  had  bleard  eyes,  as  had  the  forsayde  Twell, 
Resembling  him  in  each  respect  so  neere  as  she  could  telL 
This  Hidra  than  most  serpentine  spake  thus  the  woman  till : 
Receaue  this  mony  which  I  bring  to  satisfie  thy  wyll. 

And  see  that  thou  disburse  the  same  vnto  thy  husband  well. 

And  say  that  I  doo  send  it  him,  as  due  for  his  trauell. 

Then  she  tooke  vp  the  money  sure,  with  ioy  and  comfort 

fraught. 
For  that  she  had  so  luckely  this  masse  of  monie  caught. 

Thus  she,  with  ioy  inebriate  in  all  and  euery  part, 

Brust  foorthe  and  saide,  now  God  you  thanke,  oh,  sir,  with 

all  my  hart. 
Now,  when  that  she  had  spoke  of  God,  our  God  lehouah  hie. 
The  monie  then  out  of  her  hand  apace  did  vade  away. 

And  he  withall  vanisht  away,  and  that  in  fearefull  sight. 
She  still  persisting,  sore  perplext,  and  in  a  wofull  plight. 

G  2 
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But  yet  before  he  did  depart  he  smit  her  with  his  hand. 
Yea,  such  a  deadly  blow  he  gaue,  as  vnneth  coidd  she  stand. 

And  straightway  then  her  corpes  became  in  parte  as  blacke 

as  pitche, 
Replenished  with  filthy  scurfFe,  as  (almost)  none  is  such : 
And  other  dregges  most  fettulent  issued  from  her  then, 
AYliich  modestie  and  reason  eke  commaunds  me  not  to  penne. 

And  from  that  time  \Titill  of  late  her  body  it  was  lame, 
Not  able  sure  to  put  in  \Te  the  practise  of  the  same ; 
For  in  good  soothe  her  body  was  benumbde  and  eke  betakte : 
The  space  of  three  or  foure  whole  weekes  all  comfort  her  for- 

sakte. 

* 

Her  eyes  also  were  closed  vp,  of  sight  she  was  made  blinde. 
Thanking  her  God  who  to  her  had  his  prouidence  assignde. 
Now,  when  the  Diuell  had  disgorgde  his  stinking  poysoned 

brest 
Of  all  the  mallice  that  she  could  her  body  to  infest. 

It  pleased  God  that  she  should  be  to  health  againe  restorde. 
By  whom  all  sinne  and  wickednes  God  graunt  may  be  abhord: 
And  now  she  liueth  honestly,  and  ready  is  to  showe 
Vnto  the  world  the  workes  of  God  perfected  heare  belowe. 

Who  graunt  to  vs  his  grace  deuine  and  pardon  his  so  free. 
That  vnto  vs  in  heauen  blisse  a  guerdon  it  may  be. 
Thiswoman  she  was  plagued  full  sore,  and  hereby  you  may  view: 
The  same  t'  ourselues,  let  vs  applie,  that  Ave  may  sinne  eschew. 

For  if  that  we  stifnecked  be,  and  loathe  for  to  remitte 
Th'  oiFences  which  to  vs  are  due,  a  thing  both  good  and  fit. 
Then  is  the  Lord  as  able  now  as  euer  heretofore 
To  plague  vs  still  with  tortures  fell,  for  euer  to  indure. 
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Aud  in  his  holy  woord  most  pure  he  dooth  vs  all  commaund, 
That  we  th'  offences  to  vs  done  to  forgiue  should  not  stand ; 
Proouing  that  God,  our  father  deere,  will  not  forgiue  us  all 
Our  manifolde  iuormities  when  that  on  him  we  call, 

Vnleast  that  we  be  ready  prest  each  other  to  forgiue 
The  synnes  and  eke  th'  offences  all  of  those  that  doo  vs  greeue. 
Wherefore  let  vs  (deere  Christians)  manger  the  Deuil's  head, 
Forgiue  them  all  that  doo  offend  vs  before  we  be  dead. 

Or  els  we  neuer  can  be  saued  by  Jesus  Christ  liis  death, 

A  sacrifice  saluificall  to  them  that  line  by  faithe  ; 

For  after  death  it  is  too  late  his  mercy  to  desire, 

Because  we  would  not  them  forgiue  which  did  offend  vs  heare. 

No  doubt  these  wonders  from  aboue  to  vs  belowe  are  sente 
To  subiugate  our  hautie  lookes,  and  mooue  vs  to  repent. 
Therefore,  thou  Towne  of  Donington,  I  read  thee  to  repent. 
For  by  procrastination,  in  trothe,  thou  mayst  be  shent. 

Thinke  thou  this  is  a  presagie  of  God's  fearce  wrath  to  thee, 
If  that  thou  cleaue  not  to  his  woord,  and  eke  repentant  be. 
God  hath  thee  warned  now  by  tliis,  and  that  in  freendly  sorte. 
To  leaue  thy  whoredome  and  thy  pride,  and  all  thy  filthy 
sporte. 

Abandon,  then,  out  of  thy  streates  all  mirthe  and  minstrelsie ; 
No  Pipers,  nor  no  Dauncers  vUe,  in  thee  let  extant  be ; 
Remember  thou  thy  lately  plague  of  blayne,  of  botche,  and 

bile, 
Whereby  thy  God  did  scourge  thee  sore,  least  sinne  should 

thee  defile. 

O  Donington,  fall  not  againe  vnto  thy  vomite  old. 

In  filthy,  scurrile,  bawdie  talke,  doo  not  thy  selfe  vphold ; 
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Ne  yet  with  vaine  and  bloody  othes  doo  not  thy  selfe  inibrew. 
For  than  the  Lord  will  throwe  thee  downe  amid  the  Deuil's 
crew. 

Flie  from  all  wordly  vanities,  the  woord  of  God  imbrase : 
Set  not  abroche  opinions  vile  the  same  for  to  deface. 
And  in  this  lyuing  thou  shalt  be  safe  from  all  worldly  foes. 
And  in  the  world  that  is  to  come  shall  haue  aye  lasting 
ioyes. 

To  write  hereof  at  this  time  more  my  penne  I  doo  suspend. 
Beseeching  God  that  we  may  haue  heauen  at  our  last  end. 
And  now,  O  gentle  Donington,  be  mindefull  yet  of  me. 
Who  haue  with  paines  contriued  tliis  same  for  looue  I  beare 
to  thee. 

Requite  me  not  with  wrath  againe :  that  were  disloyaltie. 
But  see  that  thou  accept  hereof  as  best  beseemeth  thee  ; 
And  as  a  pledge  of  my  good  will  let  this  be  vnto  thee. 
Desiring  God  that  I  thy  state  in  health  and  wealth  may  see. 

Our  noble  Queene  Elizabeth  in  health  and  honour  eke. 
Good  Lord,  preserue  to  Nestor's  dayes,  that  she  thy  truthe 

may  keepe. 
From  bloody  hands  of  forraine  foes,  good  Lord,  her  saue  and 

shend : 
Graunt  that  at  all  assayes  she  may  by  thee  stiU  be  defend. 

And  when  thou  shalt  her  royall  grace  in  mercie  to  thee  call, 
Graunt  (Lord)  that  she  with  thee  may  haue  thy  ioyes  ce- 
lestiall. 

Amen. 

Phillip  Stubbes. 

FINIS. 
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An  admonition  to  the  Clu'istian 

Headers^    inferred  vpon   the   two 
straunge  Stratagems  before  passed. 

We  may  beholde  (Christian  Reader)  with  no  lyttle  greefe 
of  minde  the  great  looue  of  our  God,  and  the  lyttle  regarde 
of  our  selues,  his  fatherlie  motions,  and  in  vs  no  signe  of 
amendement.  Referring  to  the  innumerable  examples  hap- 
pening not  onely  to  our  fathers,  but  in  our  tyme  also,  let  vs 
onely  consider  these  twayine,  the  one  of  an  abhominable 
swearer,  the  other  of  a  wicked  woman  that  would  not  forgiue. 
If  we  consider  the  wickednesse  of  the  time,  growen  into  a 
contumely  bothe  of  God  and  good  things,  we  may  enter  into 
a  secret  conferring  with  our  selues  how,  or  by  what  meanes, 
we  shall  lay  claime  to  the  mercie  of  God,  beeing  altogether 
volde,  and  shewing  no  sIgne  of  humilitie,  wlierby  we  may 
perceiue  any  sorrow  for  our  sinnes,  or  in  vs  any  desire  to  be 
pardoned.  AYe  abuse  his  name  daylie,  in  euery  lyght  and 
trifling  matter :  we  goe  to  heare  his  woord  rather  for  fashion 
then  any  affection  we  beare  to  it.  Looue  is  exUed  amongst 
vs,  neighbourhood  nothing  regarded,  pitty  vtterly  subuerted, 
and  remorse  of  conscience  nothing  esteemed :  what  shall  be- 
come of  vs?  Remember  we  not  there  is  a  life  to  come,  a 
ioy,  a  bUsse,  a  crowne  of  glorie  ?  Would  we  be  partakers 
thereof?  No ;  if  we  would  enioye  that  heauenlie  happinesse, 
our  life  and  conuersation  would  shewe  some  meanes  how  we 
seeke  to  deserue  it.  And  shall  we  then  wilfully  lose  it? 
Oh  no :  take  holde  of  Faith,  embrace  Repentaunce,  humble 
your  soules  to  the  throne  of  mercie,  that  albeit  the  Lord 
perceyue  we  are  vnprofitable  labourers  in  his  Vineyard,  yet 
that  he  may  beholde  in  vs  a  desire,  a  good  will,  and  a  faith- 
full  intention  to  put  our  selues  foorth :  and  though  sinne  so 
greeuouslie  presse  vs  downe,  (that  our  weaknesse  cannot  resist 
him)  yet  that  we  are  armed  with  Faith,  and  entire  Hope  in 
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that  sweete  sacrifice  once  offered  vp  for  vs  all,  euen  the  pre- 
cious body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  and  Sauiour  Jesus,  in  his 
merites,  to  foyle  our  enemie,  comfort  our  feeble  soules,  and 
with  repentaunt  heart  enter  into  the  bosome  of  rest  prepared 
for  vs  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.     To  the  which  that 
we  may  come  and  leaue  this  wickednesse  of  lyfe,  assist  vs,  most 
mercifull  Father,  with  thy  continuall  grace,  and  arme  our 
soules  with  faithfuU  patience:  so  shall  we  triumphe 
Guer  our  foe,  and  reioyce  in  glory  world 
without  end  :  which  God  graunt 
vs  for  Christes  sake. 
Amen. 


FINIS. 
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Art.    X. — The    Whitefriars    Theatre,    the    Salisbury    Court 
Theatre,  and  the  Duke''s  Theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens. 

Three  of  our  early  theatres  stood  between  the  Thames  and 
Fleet  Street;  the  first  was  called  the  Whitefriars  Theatre, 
the  second  the  Salisbury  Court  Theatre,  and  the  third  The 
Duhes  Theatre,  in  Dorset  Gardens. 

The  Whitefriars  Theatre,  of  which  no  earlier  mention  has 
been  found  than  an  incidental  notice  on  the  title-page  of  a 
play  by  Field,  printed  in  1612,  and  called,  "Woman  is  a 
Weathercock,"  was  the  old  "  hall  or  refectorie"  belonging  to 
the  dissolved  Monastery  of  Whitefriars,  and  stood  within 
the  precinct  of  the  monastery,  and  without  the  garden-wall 
of  Salisbury  House,  the  old  inn  or  hostel  of  the  Bishops  of 
Salisbury.'  The  Salisbury  Court  Theatre  was  originally  the 
"  bam,"  or  granary,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  great  back- 
yard or  court  of  Salisbury  House,  and  stood  (as  the  in- 
denture here  first  printed  unquestionably  proves)  within 
the  grounds  of  Salisbmy  House  and  Gardens ;  and  the 
Duke^s  Theatre,  in  Dorset   Gardens,  stood  facing  the  river, 

^  "  And  whereas  the  said  Phillip  Kossiter  and  the  rest  of  his  said  part- 
ners have  ever  since  trayned  and  practized  a  convenient  nomber  of  chil- 
dren of  the  Re  veils  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  in  a  messuage  or  mansion 
house,  being  percell  of  the  late  dissolved  monastery  called  the  AVhitefryers, 
neere  Fleete  Streete,  in  London,  which  the  said  Phillip  Rosseter  did  lately 
hold  for  termeof  certeine  yeres  expired." — Privy  Seal  of  31  May,  1616. 
Collier's  Annals,  i.,  397. 

"The  Theater  is  situate  neer  vnto  the  Bishopps  House,  and  was  in 
former  times  a  hall  or  refectorie  belonging  to  the  dissolved  Monastery, 
It  hath  been  vsed  as  a  place  for  the  presentation  of  playes  and  enter- 
ludes  for  more  than  30  yeares  last  by  the  children  of  her  Majestie.  It 
hath  little  or  no  furniture  for  a  playhouse,  saving  an  old  tottered  curten, 
some  decayed  benches,  and  a  few  worne  out  properties  and  peeces  of  Arras 
for  hangings  to  the  stage  and  tire  house.  The  raine  hath  made  its  way  in, 
and  if  it  bee  not  repaired,  it  must  soone  be  plucked  downe,  or  it  will  fall." 
— Survey  of  the  Precinct  of  Whitefriars,  made  in  March,  1616.  Col- 
lier s  Neic  Facts  regarding  Shakesjjcare,  12mo.,  1835,  p.  44. 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  present  Dorset  Street,  Strype  dis- 
tinctly marking  the  site  in  his  map  of  the  Ward  of  Far- 
ringdon  Without,  engraved  for  his  edition  of  Stow,  pubHshed 
in  1720.  By  whom  the  Wliitefriars  Theatre  was  erected 
has  not  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  Salisbury  Court 
Theatre  was  built  in  1629  by  Richard  Gunnell  and  William 
Blagrove,  players :  and  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in  Dorset  Gar- 
den, (opened  9  November,  1671)  was  commenced  by  Sir 
WiUiam  Davenant,  and  completed  by  his  widow.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Salisbury  House  and  Dorset  House  were  one 
and  the  same  building,  and  that  it  was  called  Dorset  House, 
after  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  poet,  created 
Earl  of  Dorset  by  King  James  I.,  to  whom  the  property  of 
the  See  of  Salisbury,  in  Fleet  Street,  was  conveyed,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 
exchange  for  certain  lands  near  Cricklade,  in  Wilts.' 

"  The  children  of  the  Revels  to  the  Queen,"  the  name  by 
which  Philip  Rosseter's  company  of  Players  at  the  Whitefriars 
Theatre  was  known  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  ceased  to  per- 
form there  some  time  between  the  years  1613  and  1616.  On 
the  13th  of  July,  1613,  Sir  George  Buc,  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,  received  £20  for  "a  licence  to  erect  a  new  playhouse 
in  Whitefriars  j"  and  King  James's  patent  to  Rosseter  of  31 
May,  1616,  particularly  mentions  the  removal  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  Blackfriars.  The  theatre  in  the  Whitefriars 
was  not,  I  believe,  rebuilt,  though  the  case  of  Trevill  v. 
Woodford,  in  the  Court  of  Requests,^  informs  us  that  plays 
were  performed  at  the  Whitefriars  Theatre  as  late  as  1621 ; 
Sir  Anthony  Asliley,  the  then  landlord  of  the  house,  entering 
the  Theatre  in  that  year,  and  turning  the  players  out  of  doors, 
on  pretence  that  half  a  year's  rent  was  yet  unpaid  to  him. 
The  following  document  (our  next  information  on  the  subject, 

'  Aubrey's  Lives,  ii.,  335. 

2  Trevill  v.  Woodford,  in  Court  of  Requests,  1 8  Charles  I. — (Documents 
at  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster.) 
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and   liitherto   unpublished)   refers,  it    will  be  seen,  to   the 
Salisbury  Court  Theatre. 

[Indenture^  15th  July^  1629,  5th  Chas.  /.] 

"  Tills  Indenture,  made  the  ffifteenth  dale  of  July,  in  the 
yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  o'  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Kinge  Defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  the  ffifth  Beticeene  John 
Heme,  of  Lincolns  Inne,  in  the  County  of  Midd",  Esq"".,  of 
th'  one  part.  And  the  right  honourable  Edward  Earle  of 
Dorsett,  of  the  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  Knight,  and  one 
of  his  Ma**  most  honourable  privie  Councell  of  th'  other  part. 
Whereas,  S'  Henry  Compton,  of  Brambletie,  in  the  County  of 
Sussex,  of  the  hono'^'^  order  of  the  Bath,  Knight,  and  S""  John 
Sackvill,  of  London,  Knight,  by  their  Indenture  bearinge 
even  date  w*^  these  p''sents  made  betwixt  the  said  Earle, 
S""  Henry  Compton,  and  S''  John  Sackvill,  of  th'  one  partie. 
And  the  said  John  Heme,  of  th'  other  partie,  have,  by  and 
with  the  appoyntment,  direction,  and  consent  of  the  said 
Earle,  for  the  consideracon  of  the  some  of  Nyne  hundred  and 
fiftie  pownds  then  payd,  demised,  bargained,  and  sould  unto 
the  said  John  Heme,  his  executors  and  assignes.  All  that 
soyle  and  grounde  whereupon  the  Barne,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  great  Backe  Court  or  yard  of  Salisbury  Court  now 
stands,  and  soemuch  of  the  soyle  whereupon  the  whole  south 
end  of  the  great  stable  in  the  said  court  or  yard  stands,  or 
conteynes  from  that  end  of  that  stable  towards  the  north 
end  thereof,  Sixteene  foote  of  Assize  and  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  said  stable,  and  all  the  grounde  and  soyle  on  the  east 
and  west  side  of  that  stable  lyeing  directly  against  the  said 
Sixteene  foote  of  grounde  at  the  south  end  thereof,  betweene 
the  wall  of  the  great  Garden  belonginge  to  the  Mansion  called 
Dorsett  house  and  the  wall  that  severs  the  said  Court  from 
the  lane  called  Water  lane.  And  all  the  grounde  and  soyle 
beinge  betweene  tlie  said  walles  on  the  east  and  west  parte 
thereof,  and  the  said  Barne,  stable,  and  grounde,  on  both 
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sides  the  same  on  the  south  and  north  parts  thereof,  w*^''  said 
seu'all  p'cells  of  soyle  and  ground  therein  before  menconed  to 
bee  demised  conteyne,  in  the  whole  in  length,  from  the 
Brickwall  of  the  said  Garden,  att  the  east  thereof,  to  the 
said  wall  dividinge  the  said  Court  or  yard  from  the  said  Lane 
called  Water  lane  at  the  West  One  hundred  and  fForty  foote 
of  Assize ;  and  in  breadth,  from  the  outside  of  the  said 
Barne  towards  the  south  into  the  said  stables  and  grounde, 
on  both  sides  thereof  towards  the  north,  fForty  and  two  foote 
of  Assize,  and  lyes  together  att  the  lower  end  of  the  said  Court 
or  yard  in  the  Parish  of  S'  Bridgett's,  neere  Fleet  streete  ;  and 
is  or  late  was  in  the  possession  or  occupacon  of  the  said  Earlc 
or  his  undertehnts.  Together  w''^  all  such  and  the  like  liberties, 
licences,  free  ingresse,  egresse,  and  regresse,  for  the  said 
John  Heme,  his  executors,  and  assignes,  and  all  and  every 
other  p'son  or  p'sons,  in,  by,  thorough,  and  on  anie  part  of 
the  Court  called  Salisbury  Court,  and  also  anie  the  utter 
Courts  belonginge  to  the  said  Mansion  House  called  Dorsett 
house,  in,  by,  and  through  all  and  every  the  gates,  wayes, 
entryes,  and  passages,  there  comonly  nowe  used,  or  w'^^,  att 
anie  tyme  hereafter,  shalbee  made  or  comonly  used  dureinge 
the  terme  thereby  granted  as  Avere  together,  w*'^  the  demised 
and  bargained  p'misses  unto  Richard  Gunnel^  and  WilVm 
Blagrove,^  by  and  from  the  said  S''  Henry  Compton  and  S"" 
John  Sackvill,  by  Indenture  dated  the  sixt  daye  of  this 
instant  July  ;  And  also  all  other  the  grounde,  soyle,  liberties, 
lycences,  and  p^'viledges  demised  unto  the  said  Kichard 
Gunnell  and  Will'm  Blagrove,  theire  executo'"^,  and  assignes, 

*  Richard  Gunnel  was  constituted  one  of  the  Elector  Palatine's 
Servants  by  Privy  Seal  of  the  4th  January,  1612-13;  the  Elector's 
Servants  were  then  acting  at  the  Fortune  Theatre,  in  Golden  Lane. 
Richard  Gunnel  was  one  of  the  Company  when  the  Fortune  was  burnt 
down  in  December,  1621.     See  Collier's  Annals,  i.,  382  and  427. 

^  The  Blagrove  family  were  connected,  for  nearly  a  century,  with 
Court  entertainments.  Thomas  Blagrove  was  Master  of  the  Revels  in 
the   reigu  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     William  Blagrove  Avas  Master  of  the 
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in  and  by  the  said  Indenture ;  And  also  the  revercon  and 
revercons  of  all  and  singuler  the  p'"misses  and  all  the  rents 
and  profitts  incident  or  belonginge  thereunto.  To  have  and  to 
Jiould  the  same  for  the  terme  of  Threescore  and  One  yeares 
from  the  eight  daye  of  July  last  past,  under  the  rent  of  a 
peppercorne.  Nowe,  this  Indenture  witnesseth  That  it  is 
condescended,  concluded,  and  agreed  unto  by  and  betweene 
the  parties  to  these  p^'sents  ;  And  the  said  John  Heme  doth, 
for  himselfe,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assignes,  and 
for  every  of  them,  covenante,  promise,  and  graunte  to  and 
w***  the  said  Earle,  his  heires  and  assignes,  that  if  the  said 

Children  of  the  Revels  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Richard  and 
Thomas  Blagrove  were  successively  of  the  King's  band  of  Musicians  for 
the  wind  instruments. 

The  following  documents,  connected  vdth  the  Blagrove  family,  ^vill 
not  be  out  of  place  in  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  communications  : — 

[^Audit  Office  Enrolments — Temp.  Car.  I.,  vol.  A.} 
The  nuncupative  will  of  Richard  Blagraue,  of  Woking,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  gent.,  late  one  of  the  Musicians  for  the  Winde  In- 
struments, which  he  spake  and  uttered  in  the  beginning  of  December,  or 
aboute  that  time,  An°  D'ni,  1641,  was  here  shewen,  whereby  it  appeereth 
that  he  made  Ann,  his  \vife,  sole  executrix  of  this  his  said  will,  w'^^  was 
proved  the  xv*^  day  February,  1641  [i.e.  1641-2]. 

[Audit  Office  Enrol.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  399.] 
Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c.  Whereas  wee  haue  appointed 
Thomas  Blagraue  to  be  one  of  our  Musicians  for  the  wind  instruments  in 
ordinary  in  the  place  of  his  father  Richard  Blagrave  deceased :  And  are 
pleased  to  allow  unto  him  the  sume  of  xx'^  per  diem  as  wages,  and  six- 
teene  pounds  twoe  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ann. :  as  Liuery  being  the 
enterteynemt  which  the  said  Richard  Blagraue  had  and  enioyed.  Wee 
doe  hereby  will  and  comaund  you,  out  of  our  treasure,  to  paye  or  cause 
to  bee  paid  to  the  said  Thomas  Blagrave  or  his  assignes  the  said  sums 
quarterly,  at  the  foure  usuall  feasts  in  the  yeare.  The  first  payment 
thereof  to  commence  from  the  feast  of  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  God  last 
past  before  the  date  of  these  preseiits.  And  these  our  L'res  shalbee  your 
sufficient  warr'  and  discharge  in  that  behalfe.  Giuen  under  our  signett, 
at  o'r  Manno''  of  Yorke,  the  nineteenth  day  of  Aprill,  in  the  xviij"'  year 
of  our  raigne  [1642]. — Ex.  p.  Warwick. 
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Earle,  his  heires,  executors,  administrators,  or  assignes,  or 
anie  of  them  shall  paye  or  cause  to  bee  payd  unto  the  sayd 
John  Heme,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assignes,  on 
the  sixteenth  daye  of  July,  w<^^  shalbee  in  the  yeare  of  o*" 
Lord  God  One  Thowsand  Six  hundred  Thirtie  and  Foure,  att 
the  Comon  dynynge  hall,  in  Lincolnes  Inne  aforesaid,  att 
one  whole  and  entier  payement,  soemuch  good  and  laAvfidl 
English  monie  as  shall  make  up  and  satisfie  the  said  some  of 
Nyne  hundred  and  fiftie  Pownds  payd  for  the  consideracon 
of  the  said  recited  demise,  bargaine,  and  sale  of  what  shall 
want  and  bee  unpayd  and  receyved  of  the  said  Nyne  hundred 
and  fiftie  pownds,  by  p''receipt  of  such  somes  of  money  as 
shall  have  beene  then  receaved  by  the  said  John  Heme,  his 
executors,  or  assignes,  of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profitts  of  the 
said  recited  p'misses  the  respectyve  Interest  for  the  said 
money,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  computed  from  the  severall  and 
respectyve  receipts  of  the  said  rents  thereout  first  deducted, 
allowed,  or  defalked  to  the  said  John  Herne,  liis  executors 
or  assignes ;  That  then  hee,  the  said  John  Herne,  his 
executors  or  assignes,  shall  and  will,  att  aU  tymes  after  the 
said  payment  att  the  reasonable  request  and  att  the  costs 
and  charges  in  the  lawe  of  the  said  Earle,  his  heires,  or 
assignes,  redemise,  surrender,  or  otherwise  convey  and  re- 
assure the  said  demised  p''misses,  and  every  part  and  parcell 
thereof  unto  the  said  S"^  Henry  Compton  and  S'  John 
Sackvill,  or  unto  the  said  Earle,  or  unto  anie  other  pi'son  or 
p''sons  whome  the  said  Earle,  his  heires  or  assignes,  shall 
nominate  or  appoynte,  and  in  such  reasonable  manner  and 
forme  as  the  said  Earle,  his  heires  or  assignes,  or  his  or  their 
CounceU,  learned  in  the  Lawes,  shall  reasonabhe  advise, 
devise,  or  require ;  And  shall  then  also,  upon  such  like 
reasonable  request,  deliver  up  unto  the  said  Earle,  his  heires 
or  assignes,  all  the  writeinges  and  evidences  toucheing  the 
recited  p''misses,  or  anie  part  thereof,  safe  uncancelled  and 
undefaced.     In  Witnesse  whereof  the  p'^ties  first  above  named 
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have,  to  these  p'^sent  Indentures,  interchangeablie  putte  their 
hands  and  seals  the  daye  and  yeare  first  above  written,  Annoq 
Hni,  1629. 


The  preceding  document  most  unquestionably  refers  to  the 
first  Salisbury  Court  Theatre.  The  date  of  the  Indenture  is 
the  15th  July,  1629;  and  Howes,  in  his  continuation  of 
Stow,  observes  that,  "  In  the  yeere  one  thousand  sixe  hun- 
dred and  twenty  nine,  there  was  builded  a  new  faire  play- 
house, neere  the  White-Fryers."  ^ 

John  Heme,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
by  the  preceding  indenture,  granted  the  lease  of  a  j)ortion  of  his 
ground  attached  to  Dorset  House,  seems  to  have  leased  his  right 
to  Richard  Heton,  one  of  the  sewers  of  the  chamber  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  The  following  "  Instructions" 
(now  printed  for  the  first  time)  are  endorsed  "Mr.  Heten's 

Paper." 

Instructions  for  my  Pattent. 

That  the  Pattent  for  electing  her  M'*  Company  of  Come- 
dians be  graunted  only  to  my  selfe,  that  I  may  alwaies  haue 
a  Company  in  readines  at  Salisberry  Co""t  for  her  M**  ser'V'ice, 
and  that  if  aU  or  any  of  the  Company  goe  away  from  Salis- 
berry Co't,  to  play  at  any  other  Playhouse  already  built  or 
hereafter  to  be  built,  they  from  thenceforth  to  cease  to  be 
her  M**  servants,  and  only  the  Company  remayning  there  to 
have  that  hono'  and  tytle.  My  selfe  to  be  sole  governo''  of 
the  Company.  The  Company  to  enter  into  Articles  w'^  me 
to  continew  there  for  7  yeares,  upon  the  same  condicons  they 

^  This  was  the  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Dorset, 
(d.  1652)  who  fought  the  famous  duel  with  Lord  Edward  Bruce.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  (the  poet)  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset,  (the  poet). 

-  Howes,  ed.  1631,  p.  1004. 
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haue  had  for  a  yeare  and  halfe  last  past,  and  such  as  refuse  to 
be  removed,  and  others  placed  in  their  roomes ;  for  if  they 
should  continew  at  libertie  as  they  now  are,  and  haue  power 
to  take  her  M'^  service  alonge  w*^  them,  they  wold  make  use  of 
o""  house  but  untill  they  could  p'vyde  another  upon  better 
termes,  and  then  leave  us  as  in  one  yeare  and  halfe  of  their 
being  here  they  haue  many  tymes  threatned,  when  they 
might  not  exact  any  new  imposicons  upon  the  housekeepers 
at  their  pleasure.  And  some  of  them  have  treated  upon  Con- 
dicons  for  the  Cockpit  playhouse,  some  gone  about  to  begge 
o''  house  from  the  King,  and  one  now  of  the  cheife  fellowes, 
an  Agent  for  one  that  hath  gott  a  grant  from  the  King,^  for 
the  building  of  a  new  playhouse  w'^^  was  intended  to  be  in 
Fleet  Street,  w'^''  noe  man  can  judge  that  a  fellow  of  o""  Com- 
pany, and  a  wellwisher  to  those  that  owe  the  house,  would 
ev'r  be  an  actor  in. 

When  her  M*^  servants  Avere  at  the  Cockpitt,  beinge  all  at 
liberty,  they  disperst  themselves  to  severall  Companies,  soe 
that  had  not  my  lo :  of  Dorsett  taken  care  to  make  up  a  new 
Company  for  the  Queene,  she  had  not  had  any  at  all. 

How  much  I  haue  done  for  the  uphoulding  of  this  Com- 
pany, I  gave  you  some  p'ticulers  of  in  a  peticon  to  my  lo  :  of 
Dorsett. 

And  wheras  my  lo :  of  Dorsett  had  gotten  for  a  former 
Company  at  Salisberry  Co't  the  Princes  ser'vace,^  they  being 

'  Heton  refers  to  the  Patent  of  the  26th  March,  1638-9,  granted  to 
Sir  William  Davenant,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre  within  the  boun- 
dary of  the  city  of  London,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  lying  at  the  back  of 
the  Three  King's  Ordinary,  in  Fleet  Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  or  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's,  or  on  "any  other  ground  in 
or  about  that  place." — (Collier,  ii.,  90.)  The  patent  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  and  Davenant  jaelded  his  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
by  an  indenture  dated  •2nd  October,  1639.  See  the  indenture  in  Chalmers' 
Sup.  Apol.,  p.  188,  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Craven  Ord. 

^  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  was  born  29th  May,  1630, 
and  the  players  at  the  Theatre  in  Salisbury  Court  were  called  the  Prince's 
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left  at  liberty,  took  their  opportunity  of  another  house,  and 
left  the  house  in  Salisberry  Co't  destitute  both  of  a  service 
.and  Company. 

This  setling  of  the  service  and  Company  upon  condicons 
certaine,  and  of  a  knowne  governo"",  would  be  the  occasion  to 
avoyd  many  differences  and  disturbances  that  hapen  both  be- 
twene  the  Company  and  housekeepers,  amongst  the  Company 
themselves,  and  many  generall  discontents  —  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  house,  and  p'fitt  of  the  Company. 

RlCHAED  HeTON,' 

One  of  the  Sewers  of  her  M*^  Chamber  Extraord  : 

The  following  paper  (also  new  to  the  history  of  our  stage) 
relates  to  the  same  patent. 

Hetons  draught  of  his  pattentJ^ 

Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c..  To  all 
mayors,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  bayliffs,  constables, 
headborrowes,  and  all  other  his  M'*  officers,  ministers,  and 
loving  subjects,  to  whom  these  p''sents  shall  come,  greetinge. 
Whereas  C"  servant,  Richard  Heton,  one  of  the  Sewers  of  the 
Chamber  to  o""  deare  Consort,  the  Queene,  hath  disbursed 
great  somes  of  money  in  provyding  a  convenient  Playhouse 
in  Dorset  house  yard  for  her  M*^  Comedians  to  practise  and 
act  Playes  in,  that  they  may  be  there  resident  and  in  readines 

Servants,  when  Marmyon's  "  Holland's  Leaguer "  was  acted  at  that 
theatre  "by  the  Servants  of  Prince  Charles,"  in  December,  1631.  Heton 
here  tells  us  by  whose  influence  they  acquired  their  new  distinction. 

^  Chalmers  discovered,  in  the  books  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office, 
the  entry  of  a  warrant,  dated  8th  February,  1636-7,  for  the  payment 
of  £50  to  Richard  Heton,  "  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Company  of 
the  players  at  Salesbury  Court,  for  3  Plays  acted  by  them  before  his 
Majesty  in  October  and  February,  1635 ;  viz.,  Two  at  £20  a  piece,  being 
at  Hampton  Court ;  the  other  at  £10,  being  at  St.  James."  —  Chalmers' 
Apology.,  p.  509. 

-  This  is  the  endorsement. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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for  the  said  service  when  they  shalbe  comancled,  and  hath 
lykewise   disbursed   good  somes    of   money    for   the   main- 
tayning  and  supporting  the  said  Actors  in  the  sicknes  tyme, 
and  other  wayes  to  keepe  the  said  Company  together,  w*^out 
w"^^'  a  great  part  of  them  had  not  bene  able  to  subsist,  but  the 
Company   had   bene   utterly   ruyned   and   dispersed.     And 
whereas,  upon  every  smale  occasion,  for  their  owne  benefite 
companies  of  Actors  have  removed  from  their  residence,  and 
dispersed  themselves  into  severall  places,  soe  that  noe  certaine 
place  of  abode  is  knowne  where  they  may  be  found  when 
We  are  pleased  to  comand  their  attendance  for  o^  owne  or  o"" 
deare  Consort's  solace,   pleasure,  and  disj)ort.     Now,  know 
yee  that  We,  of  o''  especiall  grace,  certaine  knowlege,  and 
meere  mocon,  haue  lycensed  and  aucthorized,  and  by  these 
o'  I'res  patent  doe  lycence   and  aucthorize  o'  said  servant 
Richard  Heton,  or  his  assignes,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  at 
all  tymes  hereafter  to  select,  order,  direct,  sett  up,  and  governe 
a  company  of  Comedians  in  the  said  private  house  in  Dorset 
house  yard,  for  y^  seruice  of  o'"  deare  Consort  the  queue,  and 
there  to  exercise  their  quality  of  playinge  Comedies,  Tragedies, 
Histories,  Pastoralls,  Maskes,  Enterludes,  Moralls,  Stage- 
playes,  and  such  lyke,  what  they  have  already  studyed,  or 
hereafter  shall  study  or  cause  to  be  studyed,  as  well  for  the 
solace  and  pleasure  of  o"^  deare  Consort,  the  Queene,  and  of 
o'  selfe,  when  We  shall  think  fit  to  see  them,  as  the  recreacon 
of  o""  louing  subiects.     And  the  said  Comedies,  Tragedies, 
Histories,  Pastoralls,  Maskes,  Enterludes,  Morralls,  Stage- 
playes,  and  such  like,  to  shew,  act,  and  exercise,  to  their  best 
p''fitt  and  comodity,  as  well  w*Mn  their  foresaid  playhouse  in 
Dorset  house  yard,   as  in  any  city,    university,  towne,   or 
borough  of  o""  said  realmes  and  dominions,  there  to  soiourne 
and  abide,  if  at  any  tyme  they  w*^^  their  Company  and  Asso- 
ciats  (whom  o"^  said  servant  Richard  Heton  shall  thinke  fitting 
to  select)  shall  have  occasion  (by  reason  of  sicknes  in  London 
or  otherwise)  to  travell,  to  exercise  publikely,  to  their  best 
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p'"fitt,  comodity,  and  advantage,  their  aforesaid  Comodies, 
Tragedies,  &c.,  at  all  tyme  or  tymes,  (the  tyme  of  Divine 
service  only  excepted)  before  or  after  supper,  w*^in  any 
townehalls,  guildlialls,  moothalls,  schoolehouses,  or  any  other 
convenient  places  whatsoever.  And  the  same  Comedy es, 
Tragedyes,  &c.,  w*'^  the  tymes  they  are  to  be  acted,  to  pro- 
clayme  in  such  places  as  afores'd  w*"^  drums,  trumpetts,  and 
by  publike  bills,  if  they  thinke  fitt.  Notwithstanding  any 
statute,  act,  proclamacon,  pr'vision,  restraint,  or  matter  what- 
soever to  the  contrary. 

My  Intencon  for  the  rest. 
That  such  of  the  company  as  will  not  be  ordered  and 
governed  by  me  as  of  their  governor,  or  shall  not  by  the  M"^ 
of  his  M'^  Kevells  and  my  selfe  bee  thought  fitt  Comedians 
for  her  M*^  service,  I  may  have  power  to  discharge  from  the 
Company,  and,  w*^  the  advice  of  the  M'  of  the  Kevells,  to 
putt  new  ones  in  their  places  ;  and  those  who  shalbe  soe  des- 
charged  not  to  have  the  honor  to  be  her  M^^  servants,  but 
only  those  who  shall  continew  at  the  aforesaid  playhouse.  And 
the  said  Company  not  to  play  at  any  tyme  in  any  other  place 
but  the  forsaid  playhouse  without  my  consent  under  my  hand 
in  wryting,  (lest  his  M*^  service  might  be  neglected)  except 
by  speciall  comand  from  one  of  the  Lo.  Chamberlaines,  or 
the  M"-  of  his  M'*  Kevells,  &c. 

The  short  memorandum  subjoined  was  found  with  the  pre- 
ceding documents. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TOUCHING  SALESBERY  CO^T  PLAYHOUSE, 
14  SEPTEM.,  1639.' 

The  diffrence  hetwixt  the  first  Articles  and  the  last. 

The  housekeep^  enioy  not  any  one  Benefit  in  the  last  w"^^ 
they  had  not  in  the  first. 

And  they  paid  only  by  the  first. 

'  This  is  the  endorsement.     There  is  no  title. 

h2 
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1,  All  Kepaires  of  the  house. 

2,  Halfe  the  gathering  placs. 

Halfe  to  the  Sweepers  of  the  house,  the  stagekeep^,  to  the 
Poor,  and  for  carying  away  the  soyle. 

By  the  last  Articles. 

We  first  allow  them  a  Roome  or  2  more  then  they  form'ly 
had. 

All  that  was  allowed  by  the  former  Articles,  and 

Halfe  the  Poets  wages  w*^''  is  10^  a  week. 

Halfe  the  lycenclng  of  every  new  play  w*^^  halfe  is  also  xx^ 

And  one  dayes  p'ffitt  wholly  to  themselves  every  yeare  in 
consideration  of  their  want  of  stooles  on  the  stage,  w'=^  were 
taken  away  by  his  M*^  comand. 

We  allow  them  also  that  was  in  noe  A  rticles. 

Halfe  for  lights,  both  waxe  and  Tallow,  w*^^  halfe  all  winter 
is  near  5^  a  day. 

Halfe  for  coles  to  all  the  Poomes. 

Halfe  for  rushes,  flowers,  and  strowings  on  the  stage. 

Halfe  for  all  the  boyes'  new  gloves  at  every  new  play,  and 
every  revived  play  not  lately  plaid. 

All  the  rest  of  the  Articles  are  some  indifferent  Rules  Jitt  to  he 
ohservedfor  the  generall  creditt  of  the  house  and  benefit  of  both 
Housekeep^  and  Players. 

The  lease  reverting  to  Heme  before  the  theatres  were 
suppressed,  (but  by  what  means  I  am  not  aware)  a  deed  of 
sale  was  drawn,  in  1649,  with  William  Beeston,  the  player,' 
(then  residing  in   St.  Giles-in-the-Fields)  for  ot^GOO,  and  on 

^  William  Beeston  was,  I  believe,  the  son  of  Christopher  Beeston,  the 
player.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  he  was  the  brother;  but  this,  I  think,  is 
unlikely,  as  Christopher  Beeston  had  a  part  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Every 
Man  in  his  Humour"  as  early  as  1598.    William  Beeston  was  Governor,  in 
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the  2oth  March,  1652,  with  Theophilus  Buxl,  the  pLayer,' 
(then  residing  in  the  same  parish)  for  ^£'■108.  The  indenture 
made  by  Bird,  for  and  in  behalf  of  William  Beeston,  is  signed 


which  the  other  is  not.  The  draft  of  Beeston's  agreement 
(now  before  me)  is  dated  1649  ;  and  Howes  records,  in  his 
MS.  continuation  of  Stow,  that  "  The  playhouse  in  Salisbury 
Court,  in  Fleete  Streete,  was  pulled  down  by  a  company 
of  souldiers,  set  on  by  the  sectaries  of  these  sad  times,  on 
Saturday,  the  24th  day  of  March,  1649."^  There  was  perhaps 
good  reason  for  Beeston's  retiring  from  the  purchase.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  following  document,  which  is 
also  new  to  our  dramatic  liistory,  that  Beeston  became  the 
proprietor  in  the  year  1652;  that  the  theatre  was  rebuilt  by 
him  a  little  before  tlie  Restoration ;  that  he  had  mortgaged 
it  to  the  builders ;  that  it  was  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Fire,  and  was  then  destroyed ;  that  he  was  willing  to 
rebuild  it,  but  that  his  claim  to  the  lease  was  set  aside,  on  his 
apparent  inability  to  build,  and  the  willingness  of  the  mort- 
gagees to  forego  the  debt  that  was  due  to  them,  on  the  sur- 
render of  his  lease. 

1639,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  young  company  of  Players,  at  the  Cockpit, 
in  Drury  Lane,  and  is  commended  by  Francis  Kirkman,  in  a  printed 
dedication,  as  the  happiest  interpreter  and  judge  of  our  English  stage  plays. 

^  Theophilus  Bird  wrote  the  Prologue  to  '•  The  Ladys  Trial"  (1638) ; 
also  the  Prologue  to  "The  Witch  of  Edmonton"  (1658);  both  signed 
Master  Bird.  The  Dedication  of  "  The  Sun's  Darling"  (1657)  is  signed 
by  Theophilus  Bird  and  Andrew  Pennycuicke.  (See  Ford  by  GifFord, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  253,  363,  441.)  Bird  is  the  last  of  the  ten  players  signing 
the  Dedication  of  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1647).  He 
died  in  1660,  or  1661,  at  the  latest. — See  Chalmers's  Apology,  i.,  5-J9. 

"  Collier's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  ccxlii. 
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[Additional  3IS.,  Brit.  Mm.,  No.  5064, />/.  225.] 

«  Mr.  Justice  Tyrrill,        1 
Mr.  Justice  Wyndham,  >  prsent. 
Mr.  Justice  Archer,       J 

"At  the  Court  of  Judicature  for  determination  of  dif- 
ferences touching  houses  burned  or  demolished  by  reason  of 
the  late  fire  which  happened  in  London,  held  in  Clifford's 
Inne  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  July,  in  the  nine- 
teenth yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
Annoj.  Dni.  1667. 

"Edward  Fisher  and  Thomas  Silver,  pet"  ag»'  WilHam 
Beeston,  and  the  right  Hon''i«  Richard  Earl  of  Dorset,  ag^* 
the  said  WilHam  Beeston,  Thomas  Silver,  and  Edward 
Fisher. 

"Whereas,  the  said  Edward  Fisher  and  Thomas  Silver 
exhibited  their  petition  into  this  Court,  thereby  setting  forth 
that  the  Right  Hon^^«  Edward,  late  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  his 
Trustees,  by  Indenture  dated  the  sixth  day  of  July,  [1629] 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King  Charles  the 
First,  in  consideration  that  Richard  Gunnell  and  William 
Blagrave  should  at  their  costs  and  charges  erect  a  playhouse 
and  other  buildings  at  the  lower  end  of  Salisbury  Court,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Bridget,  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without, 
did  demise  to  the  said  Gunnell  and  Blagrave  a  piece  of  ground 
at  the  same  lower  end  of  Salisbury  Court,  containing  one 
hundred  and  forty  foot  in  length,  and  forty-two  in  breadth. 
To  hold  to  the  said  Gunnell  and  Blagrave,  their  executors 
and  assigns,  from  thenceforth  for  forty-one  years  and  a  half, 
paying  therefore  to  the  said  Trustees,  or  the  survivors  of 
them,  twenty  and  five  pounds  for  the  first  half  year,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  by 
quarterly  payments ;  That  the  said  late  Earl  and  his  Trustees, 
by  indenture  dated  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  said  July,  [1629] 
in  the  said  fifth  year  of  the  same  late  King,  in  consideration 
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of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  paid  to  the  said  late  Earl 
by  John  Heme,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esquire,  did  demise  to 
him  the  said  piece  of  ground  and  building  thereupon  to  be 
erected,  and  the  rent  reserved  upon  the  said  lease  made  to 
Gunnell  and  Blagrave,  To  hold  to  the  said  John  Heme,  or 
his  assigns,  from  the  eighth  day  of  the  said  July,  for  sixty 
and  one  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  a  peppercorn.  That 
John  Heme,  son  and  executor  of  the  said  John  Heme,  by 
Indenture  dated  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  May,  1652, 
for  d^408,  to  him  paid  by  Theophilus  Bird,  did  assign  the 
premises  and  all  his  estate  therein,  in  trust  for  the  said  Wil- 
liam Beeston.  That  the  said  Beeston,  by  articles  of  agree- 
ment indented  dated  the  5  th  day  of  April,  1660,  did  contract 
and  agree  with  the  petitioners  for  the  rebuilding  the  premises, 
and  to  secure  the  petitioners'  charges  to  be  by  them  laid  out 
upon  the  same,  with  interest,  by  Indenture  dated  the  said 
5'**  day  of  April,  mortgaged  the  same  to  the  petitioners  Fisher 
and  Silver,  which  mortgage  became  forfeited  many  years 
since.  That  the  said  petitioners  expended  in  the  said  work 
«£'329.  9.  4,  of  Avhich  by  several  small  fragments  in  three 
years  time  <£100  were  paid  to  the  petitioners.  And  that 
for  the  residue  and  interest  the  petitioners  lessees  in  Michael- 
mas term,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  now  Majesty's  reign, 
obtained  a  judgment  for  the  mortgaged  premises.  That  all 
the  said  mortgaged  premises  by  the  late  dreadful  fire  in  Lon- 
don were  totally  burned  down  and  consumed.  That  the  peti- 
tioners being  willing  to  rebuild  the  same  piece  of  ground,  or 
to  promote  the  building  thereof  in  tenements,  had  treated 
with  the  said  William  Beeston  to  pay  off  the  pef®,  or  to  take 
his  legal  content,  but  could  prevail  notliing,  whereby  the  build- 
ing was  obstructed;  And  therefore,  the  said  Fisher  and 
Silver  prayed  a  summons  to  warn  the  said  WilHam  Beeston 
to  appear  in  tliis  court,  that  the  pet"  might  be  relieved  in  the 
premises  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience,  which  were 
granted  accordingly. 
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"  And  whereas  the  said  Right  Hon^i^  Richard,  now  Earl 
of  Dorset,  did  afterwards  exhibit  his  complaint  into  this  Court 
in  the  nature  and  form  of  a  petition,  thereby  setting  forth 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  the 
said  Edward  Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  George  Rivers,  Richard 
Amherst,  and  Edward  Lyndsey,  demised  Dorset  House,  in 
the  said  parish  of  St.  Bridget,  ahas  St.  Bride's,  London, 
unto  one  George  Strood,  Esq.,  To  hold  from  the  14th  day  of 
December,  for  ninety  and  nine  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  a 
peppercorn,  with  a  proviso  that  if  the  said  Earl  Rivers  and 
Amherst,  or  any  of  them,  paid  £1560  to  the  said  George 
Strood,  upon  the  14th  of  December  then  next  following,  the 
said  demise  to  be  void.  That  the  9th  of  May,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  said  late  king,  the  said  George  Strood,  in  consi- 
deration of  d£^1600  in  hand  paid  by  consent  of  the  said  late 
Earl  and  of  the  said  S""  George  Rivers,  Richard  Amherst,  and 
Edward  Liudsey,  testified  by  their  hands,  subscribed  under  a 
memorandum  indorsed  upon  the  deed  of  assignment,  did 
assign  the  said  lease  unto  Sir  John  Backhouse  and  Nicholas 
Downes,  To  hold  for  the  residue  of  the  said  term  of  ninety 
and  nine  years  granted  to  the  said  Strood.  That  the  12th 
of  May,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  late  King, 
the  said  Sir  George  Rivers,  Richard  Amherst,  and  Edward 
Lindsey,  in  consideration  of  .^£'4000  by  deed  enrolled  in  the 
Common  Bench  at  Westminster,  did  bargain  and  sell  to  Sir 
Henry  Compton  and  Sir  John  Sackville  the  manor  of  Dorset 
House,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  quit  rents,  and  court 
leets,  and  the  great  barn,  which  was  afterwards  the  Play 
House;  To  hold  to  the  said  S""  Henry  Compton  and  Sir 
John  Sackville  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  That  by  Indenture 
tripartite,  dated  the  16th  day  of  the  said  month  of  May,  be- 
tween the  said  late  Earl,  Sir  Harry  Compton,  and  Sir  John 
Sackville,  of  the  first  part.  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  and  Henry 
Curzon,  Esq.,  of  the  second  part,  and  Edwai'd  Edwards  and 
John  White,  Esq.,   of  the   third  part,   reciting  tlie   former 
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deed  dated  the  said  twelfth  day  of  May,  did  convey  the  pre- 
mises to  the  said  Edward  Edwards  and  John  White,  and  other 
heirs.  To  the  use  of  the  said  late  Earl  and  his  Lady,  for  their 
lives,  and  after  to  the  said  Complainant  in  tayle,  with  a 
power  for  the  said  late  Earl  and  his  lady  to  make  leases  for 
one  and  twenty  years,  or  three  lives.  That  the  15th  day  of 
July,  [1629]  in  the  said  fifth  year  of  the  said  late  King,  the 
said  late  Earl,  Sir  Henry  Compton,  and  Sir  John  Sackville, 
for  £950  demised  to  the  said  John  Heme  all  the  soil  and 
ground  whereupon  the  said  barn,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
great  back  court  of  Salisbury  Court,  then  stood,  with  all  ad- 
vantages granted  to  the  before  named  Richard  GunneU  and 
William  Blagrove,  who  built  the  playhouse,  whereupon  .it'lOO 
rent  was  reserved  the  sixth  day  of  Jidy  before,  which  ^ClOO, 
with  the  original  lease,  was  transferred  to  the  said  John 
Heme  for  one  and  twenty  years.  And  after  the  soil  and 
Play  House  itself  for  forty  years  after,  which  made  up  sixty - 
one  years  in  the  whole.  That  the  said  William  Heme's  lease 
by  meane  conveyances  came  unto  the  aforesaid  William 
Beeston  about  the  year  1647,  who  had  by  that  lease  sixteen 
years  to  come.  And  then  the  said  Beeston  mortgaged  the 
premises  to  the  said  Silver  and  Fisher.  That  although  the 
said  Lease  was  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  now  Earl, 
who  conceives  it  to  be  void,  because  the  aforesaid  George 
Strood  was  no  party  to  the  said  Mr.  Heme's  lease.  And  also 
because  the  pef  further  was  but  tenant  for  life,  and  had  no 
power  to  make  leases  for  above  one  and  twenty  years,  or 
three  lives.  Yet  the  said  now  Earl  was  not  willing,  wdiilest 
the  premises  were  of  value,  to  question  his  fathei^'s  actions, 
although  Mr.  Heme  had  a  great  bargain  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  one  and  twenty  years,  and  afterwards  for 
forty  years,  for  ^^950 ;  yet  being  demolished  by  the  late 
dreadful  Fire,  the  said  now  Earl  was  willing  to  build,  not- 
withstanding the  strictness  of  covenants  upon  the  said  Bees- 
ton.    And,  therefore,  the  said  now  Earl  prayed  a  summons 
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to  warn  the  said  Beeston,  Silver,  and  Fisher,  to  appear  here 
in  this  Court,  that  they  may  be  ordered  to  surrender  their 
lease  and  mortgage,  in  case  they  appear  not  fit  to  build  upon 
such  terms  as  the  Court  should  judge  to  stand  with  equity 
and  good  conscience,  which  was  granted. 

"  And  forasmuch  as  the  Court  was  informed  that  both  the 
petitions  were  concerning  the  rebuilding  upon  the  same 
piece  of  ground.  It  was  formerly  directed  by  the  Court  that 
the  said  summons  be  made  returnable  on  the  same  day  whereon 
the  summons  is  awarded  against  the  said  William  Beeston, 
upon  the  petition  of  the  said  Fisher  and  Silver,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  And  all  the  said  parties  having  been  duly 
summoned,  did  appear  in  Court  this  day.  And  it  appearing 
to  the  Court  that  the  matter  of  both  the  said  petitions  was  in 
effect  the  same  as  to  the  determination  of  this  Court,  Both  the 
said  causes  were  heard  as  one  entire  matter.  And  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  controverted  between  the  said  Fisher  and  Silver 
and  the  said  Beeston,  concerning  the  mortgage,  the  said 
Beeston  alleging  that  their  Carpenters  Bills  for  the  work  they 
did  for  him  is  over-charged,  and  the  materials  were  over- 
priced, and  that  in  a  conscientious  way  there  is  but  cf  100 
due  to  the  said  Fisher  and  Silver,  upon  their  mortgage,  which 
he  said  he  would  pay  to  redeem  the  said  mortgage ;  and  he 
desired  to  be  the  builder,  if  he  might  have  encouragement. 
But  the  said  Fisher  and  Silver  denied  any  exaction  upon  the 
petition,  and  alleged  that  they,  being  tradesmen,  were  much 
damnified  for  want  of  their  money.  And  that  tliey  were  in 
possession  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Fire,  by  judgment  at 
law,  and  that  there  was  a  suit  depending  in  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  concerning  the  equity  of  redemption,  which  is 
the  proper  court  for  determination  thereof.  And,  therefore, 
they  prayed  to  be  admitted  to  build,  upon  reasonable  encou- 
ragement. And  it  was  informed  by  the  said  Fisher  and 
Silver  unto  the  Court  that  the  building  would  cost  dS'lOOO, 
and  that  the  said  Bect^ton  was  not  in  a  condition  to  under- 
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take  the  charge  of  it,  but  that  the  building  was  most  proper 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  said  Fisher  and  Silver,  who  were 
able  men  and  artificers  in  the  chiefest  part  of  the  building, 
and  more  skilful  in  all  other  parts  of  it  than  the  said  Beeston. 
And  it  being  further  informed  to  the  Court,  by  the  oath  of 
William  Angel,  a  scrivener,  that  the  said  Beeston  had  offered 
to  release  his  right  of  redemption  to  have  his  said  debt  re- 
mitted, And  the  said  Fisher  and  Silver  offering  in  Court  to 
remit  their  debt  due  upon  the  said  mortgage,  so  as  they 
might  have  the  said  Beeston's  interest,  and  be  admitted  to 
build.  And  the  said  Earl  of  Dorset  being  present  in  Court, 
declared  himself  better  content  to  have  the  said  Fisher  and 
Silver  his  tenants  than  the  said  Beeston. 

**  Whereupon  it  was  declared  by  the  Court  to  be  fit  that 
Beeston's  estate  be  quite  set  aside,  and  that  his  estate  and 
term  of  years  claimed  by  him,  by  pretext  of  the  aforesaid 
lease,  cease  and  be  void.  And  thereupon,  for  promoting 
the  building  upon  the  said  ground,  the  Court  decreed  his 
Lordship,  the  said  now  Earl  of  Dorset,  to  propound  what 
terms  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant  the  said  Fisher  and 
Silver,  to  encourage  them  to  rebuild  the  same.  After  several 
proposals  made  and  treated  upon,  concerning  the  same,  the 
result  of  all  was,  That  the  said  Earl  would  make  up  the  term 
in  being  sixty  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  a  peppercorn, 
during  the  residue  and  remainder  of  the  said  term  of  61 
years  unexpired,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  lease 
and  term  of  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  JBiO,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  said  term  of  60  years  thereby  added.  There- 
fore, to  the  intent  that  the  rebuilding  upon  the  said  ground 
may  not  be  obstructed,  but  be  effectually  proceeded  in  by 
the  said  Fisher  and  Silver,  upon  the  said  terms,  and  for  a 
final  detention  of  all  differences  between  the  parties  touching 
the  same.  It  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  Court, 
that  the  said  Edward  Fisher  and  Thomas  Silver  be  the 
builders  upon  the  said  ground,  and  that  the  interest  of  the 
said  lease,  for  the  residue  of  the  said  tcrmc  of  sixty  one  years 
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to  come  and  unexpired,  shall  be  and  remain  unto  the  said 
Fisher  and  Silver,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
and  that  the  interest  therein  claimed  by  the  said  Beeston  be 
void,  null,  and  of  none  effect  unto  him.  And  that,  upon  the 
surrender  of  the  said  lease,  the  said  Earl  of  Dorset,  upon  the 
reasonable  request,  and  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  said 
Fisher  and  Silver,  seal  and  deliver  as  his  act  and  deed  unto 
them,  the  said  Edward  Fisher  and  Thomas  Silver,  a  good 
and  sufficient  new  lease  of  the  said  formerly  demised  Toft  soil 
and  ground  for  rebuilding  thereupon.  To  hold  from  the  eighth 
day  of  this  present  July  [1667]  aforesaid,  until  the  full  end 
and  term  of  sixty  years  then  next  following,  at  and  under 
the  yearly  rent  of  a  peppercorn,  for  so  many  years  thereof  as 
by  computation  are  to  come  in  the  said  lease  to  be  surren- 
dered, which  by  effefluction  of  time  would  end  and  deter- 
mine upon  the  eighth  day  of  July,  which  shall  year  of  oiu" 
Lord  1690,  and  for  and  during  the  residue  of  the  term  in 
the  said  new  lease  to  be  made,  the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of  £4^0, 
of  lawful  money  of  England,  to  be  quarterly  paid  at  the  four 
most  usual  days  of  payment  in  the  year,  by  equal  portions, 
with  proper  and  suitable  covenants  therein  to  be  contained, 
concerning  the  said  building,  and  with  such  covenants  and 
clauses  therein  as  in  the  said  lease  to  be  surrendered  are 
comprised.  Which  said  lease  the  said  Fisher  and  Silver 
shall  accept  and  duly  seal  and  deliver  to  the  said  Earl,  or  to 
his  use  a  counterpart  of  the  same.  And  lastly,  it  is  ordered 
and  decreed  that  the  said  Fisher  and  Silver,  or  one  of  them, 
shall,  with  all  convenient  speed  after  the  making  of  the  said 
new  lease,  cause  to  be  erected  in  and  upon  the  Toft  soil  and 
ground  demised  unto  them  new  messuages  or  tenements, 
with  substantial  materials  and  in  such  manner  as  by  the  late 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  of  London 
it  is  directed  and  appointed. 

"  Tho.  Tyrrill. 

Wa3i  Wyndham. 

Jo.   AltClIE]!." 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  the  foregoing  document,  that  Bees- 
ton's  agreement  for  the  rebuilding  of  Salisbury  Court  Theatre 
was  dated  the  5th  of  April,  1660,  exactly  twenty  days  before 
Charles  II.  landed  at  Dover.  The  Theatre  seems  to  have 
been  very  quickly  rebuilt,  (it  was  probably  of  wood)  and  was 
opened,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  (perhaps  with  Tatham's 
comedy  of  "The  Rump")  as  early  as  June,  1660.'  It 
was  taken  the  same  year  by  Sir  William  Davenant,^  but 
upon  what  terms  is  not  stated.  Davenant  remained  here  till 
his  removal  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  1662.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  return  of  the  Duke's  Company,  acting  under 
Davenant's  patent,  to  a  new  theatre  in  this  old  locality,  on 
the  9th  of  November,  1671 ;  and  I  need,  therefore,  only  add 
that  this,  the  third  theatre  between  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Thames,  was  left  by  the  Duke's  Company  in  the  year  1682 ; 
that  it  was  subsequently  let  to  wrestlers,  fencers,  and  ex- 
hibitors of  every  description ;  that  it  was  standing  in  1 720, 
when  Strype  published  his  continuation  of  Stow,  but  was 
shortly  after  taken  down,  and  the  site  on  which  it  stood  trans- 
formed into  a  wood-yard.  Of  the  front,  towards  the  river, 
there  is  a  view  before  Settle's  "  Empress  of  Morocco,"  4to. 

1673. 

Peter  Cunningham. 

Kensington,  January  12,  1849. 

'  See  the  draft  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  license  to  Beeston  to  continue  the 
house  called  Salisbury  Court  Playhouse  as  a  Playhouse,  printed  in  Malone's 
Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  iii.,  243.  Malone  assigns  it  to  June,  1660,  and 
properly,  as  I  think,  though  Mr.  Collier,  generally  a  safer  authority 
than  Malone,  assigns  it  to  a  period  twenty  years  earlier  (Annals,  ii.,  102). 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  all  the  documents  printed  in  Malone,  from 
p.  242,  refer  to  Herbert's  loss  of  power  at  the  Restoration. 

^  See  Articles  of  Agreement  Tripartite,  dated  5th  November,  1660,  in 
Malone's  Shak.  by  Boswell,  iii.,  257. 
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Art.  XI. — The  Players  u'ho  acted  in  '■'•The  Shoemakers  Holi- 
day,^'' 1 600,  a  Comedy  by  Thomas  DeJiker  and  Robert  Wilson. 

At  p.  154  of  "  Henslowe's  Diary,"  edited  by  the  Director 
of  our  Society,  I  find  an  entry  of  "a  Booke  of  Thomas  Dickers 
called  the  gentle  craft,"  for  which  he  was  paid  dP.3.  The  date 
is  15  July,  1559,  and,  as  Mr.  CoUier  informs  us  in  a  note, 
this  "  book"  must  have  been  the  play  printed  anonymously 
in  1 600  under  the  title  of  "  The  Shoemakers'  Holiday,  or  the 
Gentle  Craft."  On  the  authority  of  Henslowe,  this  produc- 
tion is  therefore  assigned  to  Thomas  Dekker,  and  I  cannot 
discover  from  the  "  Diary"  that  any  other  dramatist  was  con- 
cerned with  Dekker ;  yet  £Z  seems  to  have  been  a  small  sum 
for  a  new  play,  even  at  the  then  rate  of  payment,  when  from 
£Q  to  dClO  were  not  unfrequently  given.  The  fact  is,  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  show  presently,  that  another  poet  was  a  part- 
ner with  Dekker  in  the  piece,  and  probably  in  the  payment, 
though  his  name  in  that  capacity  is  not  inserted  by  Hens- 
lowe :  nevertheless,  it  often  occurs  in  the  "  Diary,"  but  not, 
in  this  instance,  as  Dekker's  coadjutor.  The  poet  I  allude  to 
was  a  man  who,  like  not  a  few  others  at  that  day,  was  a  dra- 
matist as  well  as  a  performer — I  mean,  Robert  Wilson ;  by 
whom  a  play,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cobbler's  Prophesy," 
printed  in  1594,  has  come  down  to  us.  I  have  a  copy  of  it 
now  before  me,  and  "  Written  by  Robert  Wilson,  Gent."  is  at 
full  length  upon  the  title-page. 

With  regard  to  "  The  Shoemakers'  HoUday,  or  the  Gentle 
Craft,"  the  Biographia  Dramatica  makes  some  (even  for  it) 
remarkably  stupid  blunders :  in  one  place,  under  the  head  of 
"  The  Gentle  Craft,"  it  asserts  that  the  play  is  "  not  now  in 
existence,"  while,  under  the  head  of  "  The  Shoemakers'  Holi- 
day," it  gives  part  of  the  title  with  tolerable  correctness,  but 
adds  that  the  authorship  of  it  had  been  "  attributed  to  Dr. 
Barton  Holidav ;"  the  absurd  mistake  having  no  doubt  origi- 
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nated  in  the  word  "  Holiday" — "  Shoemakers'  Holiday,"  and 
Barton  Holiday.  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  our  Society  does  not  put  forth  a 
new  and  correct  edition  of  this  necessary  but  most  inaccurate 
book,  bringing  down  the  information  to  the  period  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  stage  in  1647.  We  should  thus  have  some 
reliable  authority  to  go  to  respecting  our  early  and  Shake- 
sperian  drama :  and  as  for  the  rest,  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  downwards,  it  may  be  very  well  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
at  least,  for  the  present. 

My  reason  for  stating  that  Robert  Wilson,  as  well  as  Tho- 
mas Dekker,  was  engaged  upon  ''  The  Shoemakers'  Holiday" 
is,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  really  does  not  know  the  value 
of  it,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  unwilling  to  part  with  it, 
has  a  copy  (in  a  tattered  condition,  I  am  sorry  to  say)  with 
the  names  of  the  two  dramatists  at  the  end  of  the  preliminary 
address.  These  names  are  not  printed,  but  they  have  been 
added  in  manuscript  in  a  handwriting  coeval,  I  think,  with 
the  date  of  publication,  but,  at  all  events,  very  little  pos- 
terior to  it ;  moreover,  (and  this  is  quite  as  curious,  though, 
perhaps,  not  quite  as  important)  with  the  names  of  the  actors 
against  all  the  principal  parts,  as  they  were  sustained  when 
the  comedy  was  first  brought  out.  These  are  not  made  to 
precede  the  play  in  a  regular  list  of  the  dramatis  personce,  as 
has  been  usual  since  the  Restoration,  but  they  are  inserted  in 
the  margin  as  the  piece  proceeds,  and  as  the  different  per- 
formers enter.  The  following  is  the  preliminary  address  to 
which  the  names  of  the  authors  are  subscribed. 

"  To  all  good  Fellowes,  Professors  of  the  Gentle  Craft,  of 
what  degree  soever. 
"  Kinde  Gentlemen  and  honest  boone  companions,  I  pre- 
sent you  here  with  a  merrie  conceited  comedie,  called  the 
Shoomakers'  Holyday,  acted  by  my  Lorde  AdmiraU's  Players 
this  present  Christmasse  before  the  Queene's  most  excellent 
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Majestic.  For  the  mirth  and  pleasant  matter,  by  her  High- 
nesse  graciously  accepted ;  being  indeede  no  way  offensive. 
The  Ai'gument  of  the  play  I  will  set  doAvne  in  this  Epistle ; 
Sir  Hugh  Lacie,  Earle  of  Lincolne,  had  a  yong  Gentleman 
of  liis  owne  name,  his  neere  kinsman,  that  loved  the  Lorde 
Maiors  daughter  of  London ;  to  prevent  and  crosse  which 
love  the  Earle  caused  his  kinsman  to  be  sent  Coronell  of  a 
companie  into  France,  who  resigned  his  place  to  another  Gen- 
tleman, his  friend,  and  came,  disguised  like  a  Dutch  Shoo- 
maker,  to  the  house  of  Symon  Eyre,  in  Tower  Streete,  who 
served  the  Maior  and  his  household  with  shooes.  The  merri- 
ments that  passed  in  Eyre's  house,  his  comming  to  be  Maior 
of  London,  Lacie's  getting  his  love,  and  other  accidents,  with 
two  merry  Three-men's  songs.  Take  all  in  good  worth  that 
is  well  intended ;  for  nothing  is  purposed  but  mirth :  mirth 
lengtheneth  long  life,  which,  with  all  other  blessings,  I  heartily 
wish  you.     Farewell. 

"  T.  Dekker. 

"K.  WiLSOX." 

It  is  evident  that  either  this  address  was  meant  to  come,  as 
in  some  other  cases,  from  the  printer,  or  that  it  Avas  not  in- 
tended, or  perhaps  thought  worth  while,  to  let  the  reader 
know  that  more  than  one  author  had  been  concerned  in  the 
comedy.  Xeither  of  them  acknowledged  it  in  print ;  but  the 
early  owner  of  this  copy,  learning  in  some  way  that  it  had 
been  written  by  Dekker  and  Wilson,  wrote  their  names  at 
the  end  of  the  above  dedication,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 

If  farther  reference  be  made  to  "Henslowe's  Diary,"  it  will 
be  seen  (p.  153)  that  the  old  manager  inserts  "The  Gentle 
Craft,"  as  one  of  the  dramas  for  the  purchase  of  which  he  had 
"laid  out"  money  for  "  my  lord  of  Notingame  men,  frome  the 
26  of  maye,  1.599,"  and  the  title-page  of  "the  Shoemakers' 
Holiday,  or  the  Gentle  Craft,"  states  that  it  was  printed  "  as 
it  was  acted  before  the  Queene's  most  excellent  Maiestie,  on 
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New-yeare's  day  at  night  last,  by  the  right  honourable  the 
Earle  of  Notingham,  Lord  High  Admirall  of  England,  his 
servants."  I  am  thus  particular,  not  merely  because  this  quo- 
tation proves  that  it  is  the  same  play  as  that  entered  by 
Henslowe,  but  because  it  is  so  rare,  that  I  have  not  anywhere 
met  with  any  account  of  it,  much  less  a  correct  one :  for  this 
reason  I  here  subjoin  also  the  imprint  from  my  friend's  copy, 
the  title-page  of  which  is  preserved,  though  much  torn : — 
"  Printed  by  Valentine  Sims  dwelling  at  the  foote  of  Adling 
hill,  neere  Bainard's  Castle,  at  the  signe  of  the  White  Swanne, 
and  are  there  to  be  sold     1600." 

Now,  who  were  the  members  of  the  theatrical  association 
called  "the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  servants"  in  1600,  when 
this  play  was  printed,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  its  great 
popularity,  which  had  induced  the  authorities  in  such  matters 
to  select  it  for  representation  before  the  Queen  on  New  Years' 
day  at  night  ?  We  have  the  names  of  the  leading  actors  in 
*'  Henslowe's  Diary,"  (p.  172)  and  with  their  own  signatures, 
in  the  following  order,  under  date  of  10  July,  1600. 

"  J.  Singer. 
Thomas  Downton. 
Humfry  JefFes. 
Charles  Massye. 
Samuell  Rowlye. 
Robert  Shaa. 
Thomas  Towne. 
W.  Birde. 
Richard  Jones. 
Edward  Jubye." 

We  may  be  warranted,  I  think,  in  concluding  that  these 
were  then  the  "  sharers"  of  the  company,  for  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  responsible  to  Henslowe  for  the  debt  of 
dPSOO  due  to  him  for  advances.     We  shall  see  presently  that 
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all  these,  and  some  others,  for  the  characters  in  the  comedy 
are  numerous,  figured  in  "  The  Shoemakers'  Holiday ;"  and 
we  shall  see  also,  by  the  parts  they  sustained,  the  sort  of 
persons  for  the  representation  of  whom  it  was  thought  their 
talents  peculiarly  adapted  them.  It  should  here  be  men- 
tioned that  the  piece  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  variety,  and 
that  serious  as  Avell  as  comic  actors  were  required  for  it, 
although  the  latter  are  more  prominent  and  attractive  than 
the  former.  I  have  extracted  the  names  of  the  characters, 
and  I  have  placed  after  them,  in  the  intelHgible  fashion  of  a 
modern  play-bill,  the  names  of  the  different  actors,  showing 
precisely  the  parts  they  filled. 


King  of  England      .... 

Jones. 

Nobleman,  his  attendant 

.     H.  JeiFes. 

Earl  of  Lincoln        .... 

Rowley. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London 

ShaAve. 

Rowland  Lacy          .... 

Massy. 

Simon  Eyre,  Shoemaker 

.     Dowton. 

Hodge,  liis  foreman 

Singer. 

Firke,  his  man     .... 

.     Wilson. 

Ralph,  a  soldier        .... 

Jewby. 

Hammond,  a  city  merchant 

.     Towne. 

Warner,  his  friend   .... 

Flower. 

Scott,  friend  to  the  Lord  Mayor 

Price. 

Askew,  friend  to  Lacy 

A.  Jeffes. 

Dodger,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  man 

.     Jones. 

Lovell,  an  officer      .... 

Day. 

Dame  Eyre          .... 

.     Birde. 

Jane,  wife  to  Ralphe 

H.  JefFes. 

Rose,  daughter  to  the  Lord  mayor 

.     Dowton's 

boy,  Ned 

Sibill,  servant  to  Rose 

Alleine. 

There  are  other  characters  in  the  comedy,  but  these  are 
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undoubtedly  the  principal ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  perform- 
ance the  stage  must  have  been  occupied  by  recruits  pressed 
for  the  wars  in  France,  by  shoemakers,  morris-dancers,  and 
apprentices,  probably  as  many  as  the  company  could  afford  in 
the  way  of  supernumeraries.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in 
the  preceding  cast  (as  we  now  call  it)  of  "  The  Shoemakers' 
Holiday,"  we  meet  with  two  or  three  names  (they  are  all  here 
spelt  exactly  as  they  stand  in  my  friend's  ancient  copy)  not 
heard  of  before,  at  least  in  connexion  with  the  company  of 
Lord  Nottingham's  players.  We  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  these  were  only  hired  men,  or  "hirelings,"  whose  aid 
might  be  occasionally  required,  and  who  were  not  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  taken  from  persons  entering  the 
theatre,  which  was  the  mode  in  which  the  regular  sharers 
were  remunerated.  Flower  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  as  an 
actor,  that  I  recollect ;  and  I  do  not  trace  his  name  in  Mr. 
Collier's  "  History  of  the  Stage,"  unless  he  were  the  same 
Francis  Flower  who  was  concerned  in  writing  and  getting  up 
"  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,"  a  tragedy,  represented  before 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1587.  This  I  do  not  think  likely,  for 
reasons  I  may  assign  in  a  subsequent  paper,  when  I  have  put 
together  some  materials  I  have  procured  for  a  separate  account 
of  this  very  noticeable  performance,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Collier 
proved,  some  twenty  years  ago,  no  less  a  man  than  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  was  engaged,  although  the  fact  has  not  since 
attracted  the  attention  it  deserves.  Day  might  be  either 
John  Day,  the  dramatist,  or  his  son ;  and  Price  was  doubtless 
the  same  actor  who  is  afterwards  found  mentioned  in  the 
Household-book  of  Prince  Henry,  as  one  of  his  theatrical 
retainers. — (Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,  i.,  351.) 

Wilson  merits  more  particular  notice.  There  is  nothing 
in  "  Henslowe's  Diary  "  to  establish  that  he  was  an  actor  as 
well  as  an  author :  on  p.  1 63  he  is  introduced  as  a  partner 
with  Drayton  and  Hathway,  in  the  composition  of  a  play 
called  "Owen  Tudor;"  and  in  two  other  places  (pp.   158, 
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1 78)  he  is  stated  to  have  been  aided  by  the  old  manager  with 
the  loan  of  sums  of  money.  Nevertheless,  we  know,  on  un- 
questionable e\ddence,  that  he  was  an  actor  of  considerable 
standing,  as  well  as  an  author :  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
Queen's  Players  in  1583,  on  account  of  his  "  quick,  delicate, 
refined,  extemporal  wit ;"  and  Francis  Meres  celebrated  him 
for  the  same  qualities  in  1598,  two  years  before  "  The  Shoe- 
makers' HoUday ""  was  published.  In  tliis  play,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  he  contributed  much  of  the  broad  fun ;  and  we  see 
that  he  acted  the  part  of  Firke,  one  of  the  merry  jovial 
journeymen  shoemakers  of  old  Eyre,  the  hero.  Therefore, 
although  nothing  is  said  by  Henslowe  to  estabhsh  that  Wilson 
was  one  of  the  actors  in,  as  well  as  a  writer  for,  his  company, 
there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  why  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  hst  of  sharers,  before  extracted,  under  the  date  of 
10th  July,  1600 :  the  celebrated  Edward  Alleyne,  the  founder 
of  Dulwich  College,  is  also  not  found  there,  but  he  was  a 
partner  with  Henslowe  in  the  theatrical  undertaking,  and  it 
is  just  possible  (though  we  are  without  proof  of  it)  that  Wil- 
son was  in  the  same  condition.  The  "Alleine,"  who  sus- 
tained the  female  part  of  Sibill,  must  have  been  Richard 
Alleyne,  who  had  joined  Henslowe's  company  in  March,  1598 
("Diary,"  p.  259). 

I  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  list  of  dramatis  per- 
sonce  I  have  spelt  all  the  names  just  as  they  appear  in  the 
old  manuscript  in  the  margin  of  my  friend's  copy  of  "  The 
Shoemakers'  Holiday,  or  the  Gentle  Craft."  Dowton,  who 
had  the  most  miportant  part  in  the  performance,  usually  spelt 
his  own  name  Downton ;  but  by  Henslowe  it  is  as  often 
written  Dowton :  and  a  famous  comedian,  of  the  same  name, 
whom  many  can  yet  remember,  used  to  say,  that  his  family 
had  been  connected  with  the  stage  as  long  as  it  could  be 
traced  back.  The  coincidence  may  deserve  notice,  even 
though  the  Dov/ton  of  twenty  years  ago  did  not  pretend  to 
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be  able  to  name  his  dramatic  ancestors  beyond  his  great 
grandfather.  Without  going  over  ground  I  have  already- 
trodden,  I  will  just  touch  upon  the  names  of  each  of  the 
players  in  succession,  as  they  stand  in  the  list  I  have  made  out. 

Jones  I  take  to  be  the  "  Dicke  Jones  "  so  often  spoken  of 
in  "  Henslowe's  Diary :"  he  had  to  double  his  part ;  for  he 
not  only  played  the  King,  but  Dodger,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's 
spy.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Humphrey 
JefFes,  to  whom  are  assigned  the  characters  of  the  attendant 
Nobleman,  and  Jane,  the  wife  of  Raphe :  he  was  therefore  a 
valuable  performer,  who,  as  occasion  required,  could  sustain 
either  male  or  female  parts ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  sharers 
who  acknowledged  their  debt  to  Henslowe  on  10th  July, 
1600.  Samuel  Rowley,  the  dramatist  and  actor,  comes  next : 
he  was  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  of  the  play,  and  was  also  a 
sharer.  Shawe  (or  Shaa,  as  he  spelt  his  own  name)  stood  in 
the  same  relation,  and  seems  on  many  occasions  to  have  been 
put  forward  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  association :  never- 
theless, he  is  not  found  in  the  Household-book  of  Prince 
Henry.  Charles  Massy,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  actor 
of  ability,  (his  part  of  Rowland  Lacy  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
one)  either  then  made  a  fresh  agreement  with  Henslowe,  or 
came  into  the  company  at  the  same  time  as  Samuel  Rowley ; 
viz.,  1 6th  November,  1599,  ("Diary,"  260)  and  subsequently 
obtained  a  good  deal  of  distinction. 

Dowton,  or  Downton,  was  an  actor  under  Henslowe  in 
1594,  ("  Diary,"  7)  and  must  have  been  a  very  eminent 
comedian,  to  sustain  adequately  the  broad  drollery  and 
humorous  joUity  of  Simon  Eyre,  the  shoemaker,  who,  during 
the  play,  by  his  own  industry  and  a  freak  of  fortune,  becomes 
first  Sheriff  and  afterwards  Lord  Mayor.  John  Singer  was  a 
famous  actor  of  Clowns,  (mentioned  with  applause  by  several 
contemporaries)  to  whose  talents  the  character  of  Hodge 
seems  hardly  equal ;  but  he  perhaps  took  it  in  order  to  make 
the  cast  and  the  attraction  of  the  play  complete. 
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Wilson  had  a  very  merry,  rattling  character,  in  Fii'ke  ; 
and  we  need  entertain  little  doubt  that  he  wrote  it  himself, 
and  for  himself,  with  abundant  latitude  for  his  extemporizing 
powers.  Edward  Jewby,  or  Juby,  was  the  last  who  sub- 
scribed the  acknowledgment  of  debt  to  Henslowe  on  10th 
July,  1600  ;  and  having  been  with  the  old  manager  in  1594, 
he  continued  one  of  the  Prince's  Players  after  James  I.  came 
to  the  throne.  He  must  have  been  a  useful  actor ;  but  the 
part  of  Ralphe,  the  lame  soldier,  would  not  much  tax  or  test 
such  powers  as  he  possessed. 

Towne  we  may  suj)pose  to  have  been  an  experienced  actor 
in  1600,  and  he  died,  by  no  means  young,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  is  mentioned  by  Henslowe  in 
1593,  concluding  that  John  Towne,  on  p.  5  of  the  "  Diary," 
was  miswritten  for  Thomas  Towne :  if  not,  we  first  hear  of 
him  on  14th  December,  1594.  Of  Flower  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say;  and  of  Price  I  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr. 
Collier,  in  his  "  Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,"  i.,  Sol,  has 
misprinted  his  name  Pryore,  in  enumerating  the  Players 
of  Prince  Henry.  Anthony  Jeifes  was  most  likely  an  in- 
ferior actor  to  Humphrey  JefFes,  and  did  not  occupy  the 
rank  of  a  sharer  in  1600:  his  part  in  "The  Shoemakers' 
Holiday  "  was  rather  insignificant.  Jones  and  Day  I  have 
already  noticed. 

The  character  of  Dame  Eyre,  given  to  William  Birde, 
(or  Borne,  as  he  is  frequently  called  by  Henslowe)  is  far 
from  an  easy  one ;  and  her  affected  airs  of  consequence  and 
rank,  after  she  becomes  the  wife  of  the  Sheriff  and  Lady 
Mayoress,  so  admirably  contrasted  with  the  continued  good 
humour  and  good  fellowship  of  her  husband,  would  afford 
much  scope  to  a  well  qualified  actor.  Wliat  is  given  to  Jane 
is  very  prettily  written,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  pen  of 
Dekker  ;  and  if  Humphrey  Jeffes  gave  due  effect  to  it,  in 
point  of  feeling  and  delicacy,  it  could  only  be  the  poverty  of 
the  company  that  made  him  also  the  Nobleman,  who  is  little 
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more  than  a  walking  gentleman,  attendant  upon  the  King. 
The  earliest  date  at  which  we  find  Humphrey  Jeflfes  men- 
tioned is  1598,  when  he  and  his  brother  Anthony  were  in- 
debted to  Henslowe.     ("Diary,"  99.) 

"  Dowton's  boy  Ned "  was  doubtless  a  promising  young 
performer  ;  and  at  this  period  it  was  the  well  known  custom 
of  older  actors  to  have  boys  apprenticed  to  them  for  tuition, 
who  generally  sustained  female  characters :  that  of  Rose  has 
not  much  in  it,  but  love  and  simplicity.  Sibill  is  her  waiting 
maid,  and  we  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Richard 
Alleyne  employed  as  her  representative,  w^hen  we  bear  in 
mind  that  (if  it  be  the  same)  he  was  an  actor  in  Henslowe's 
pay  as  early  as  1593  ("Diary,"  p.  5):  possibly  he  was  then 
very  young,  and  his  beard  in  1600  may  not  yet  have  disqua- 
lified him  for  such  epicene  duties. 

The  "  Two  Merry  Three-mens  Songs,"  spoken  of  in  the 
introductory  epistle,  are  printed  before  the  play,  as  well  as 
the  Prologue ;  and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  names  not 
only  of  the  singers,  but  of  the  prologue-speaker,  are  inserted 
in  MS.  in  my  friend's  copy  of  "  The  Shoemakers'  Holiday." 
These  I  shall  venture  to  transcribe,  for  their  rarity  and  pecu- 
liarity, precisely  as  they  stand  in  the  original.  It  should 
seem  as  if  most  of  the  actors  of  that  day  could  sing  enough 
for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  we  find,  from  the  margin,  that  Wil- 
son, Massy,  and  Singer,  were  the  persons  to  whom  was 
entrusted 

"  The  first  Three-mans  So7ig. 

"  O,  the  month  of  Male,  the  merrie  month  of  Male, 
So  frolicke,  so  gay,  and  so  greene,  so  greene,  so  greene ! 
O,  and  then  did  I  unto  my  true  loue  say, 
Sweete  Peg,  thou  shall  be  my  Summers  Queene. 

"  Now  the  Nightingale,  the  prettie  Nightingale, 

The  sweetest  singer  in  all  the  Forrests  quier, 

Intreates  thee,  sweete  Peggie,  to  heare  thy  true  loues  tale : 

Loe,  yonder  she  sitteth,  her  breast  against  a  brier. 
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"  But  O,  I  spie  the  Cuckoo,  the  Cuckoo,  the  Cuckoo ; 
See  where  she  sitteth  ;  come  away,  my  joy : 
Come  away,  I  prithee,  I  do  not  like  the  Cuckoo 
Should  sing  where  my  Peggie  and  I  kisse  and  toy. 

"  O,  the  month  of  Maie,  the  merrie  month  of  Maie, 
So  frolicke,  so  gay,  and  so  greene,  so  greene,  so  greene ; 
And  then  did  I  unto  my  true  loue  say. 
Sweet  Peg,  thou  shalt  be  my  Summers  Queene." 

It  does  not  appear  precisely  in  what  part  of  the  perform- 
ance this  musical  piece  of  merriment  was  introduced ;  but  of 
the  second  we  are  informed,  that  it  "  was  to  be  sung  at  the 
latter  end"  of  the  comedy.  No  place,  however,  is  marked 
for  its  insertion,  and  I  do  not  well  see  how  it  could  have  been 
brought  in  after  the  King's  formal  closing  speech.  Possibly, 
strict  propriety  was  not  consulted,  and  the  song  might  be 
brought  in  there,  "in  order  to  dismiss  the  spectators  the 
more  merrily."  It  was  given  by  "  Singer,  Wilson,  and  the 
Boy,"  as  the  MS.  marginal  note  states,  and  it  runs  thus : — 

"  The  Second  Three-raans  Song. 

"  Cold's  the  wind,  and  wet's  the  raine, 

Saint  Hugh  be  om-  good  sjjeede ! 
Ill  is  the  weather  that  bringeth  no  gaiue. 

Nor  helpes  good  hearts  in  neede. 

"  Trowle  the  boll,  the  jolly  Nut-browne  boll, 

And  here  kind  mate  to  thee ! 
Let's  sing  a  dirge  for  Saint  Hughes  soule. 

And  down  it  merrily. 

"  Downe  a  downe,  hey,  downe  a  downe. 

Hey  derrie  derrie  down  a  down.   [_Close  with  the  tenor,  ho>/. 
Ho !  well  done,  to  me  let  come. 

Ring  compasse,  gentle  ioy ! 
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"  Trowle  the  boll,  the  Nut-browne  boll. 

And  here  kind,  &c.,  as  often  as  there  he  men  to  dHnke. 

At  last,  when  all  have  drunke,  this  verse. 
"  Cold's  the  wind,  and  wet's  the  raine. 

Saint  Hugh  be  our  good  speede : 
111  is  the  weather  that  bringeth  no  gaine. 

Nor  helpes  good  hearts  in  neede." 

"  The  boy "  might  be  either  "  Dowton's  boy  Ned,"  or 
some  other  youth,  brought  in  for  the  occasion,  if  it  were  not 
thought  right  that  Rose,  in  her  female  attire,  should  join  in 
"  Troll  the  bowl,  the  jolly  nut-brown  bowl,"  &c.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  printed  marginal  note,  that  the  tenor  voice  was  that 
of  a  boy. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  of  our  members  will  be  of  opinion 
that  I  have  gone  too  much  at  large  into  this  interesting 
matter.  I  consider  the  comedy,  (excellent  in  most  respects 
in  itself,  and  well  worth  reprinting)  with  its  manuscript  mar- 
ginal notes,  one  of  the  most  curious  dramatic  relics  of  the 
time  of  Shakespeare;  and  how  much  would  not  any  of  us 
have  given  for  a  copy  of  one  of  his  plays,  thus  annotated, 
shewing  by  whom  the  different  characters  were  acted,  by 
whom  the  songs  were  sung,  and  even  by  whom  the  Prologue 
was  spoken !     This  last  is  headed — 

"  The  Prologue  as  it  was  pronounced  before  the  Queenes  Majestie" 

And  opposite,  in  the  margin,  the  same  contemporary  who 
made  the  other  marginal  notes  (no  mark  of  ownership  is 
extant,  on  any  part  of  the  copy)  has  written  "  Towne  loq""," 
meaning,  of  course,  that  Towne,  who  had  the  part  of  Ham- 
mond in  the  play,  and  comes  in  late,  so  that  he  would  have 
time  to  re-dress,  delivered  the  preliminary  lines,  when  the 
piece  was  acted  before  the  Queen.  We  may  be  pretty  confi- 
dent that  all  the  parts  arc  marked  as  they  were  cast  for  that 
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occasion.  With  the  Prologue,  which  has  little  merit,  but 
plenty  of  adulation,  I  shall  conclude  my  extracts  and  my 
remarks. 

"  As  wretches  in  a  storme  (expecting  day) 

With  trembhng  hands  and  eyes  cast  up  to  heauen, 

Make  Prayers  the  anchor  of  their  conquerd  hopes. 

So  we  (deere  Goddesse  wonder  of  all  eyes) 

Your  meanest  vassalls  (through  mistrust  and  feare. 

To  sinke  into  the  bottome  of  disgrace. 

By  our  imperfit  pastimes)  prostrate  thus 

On  bended  knees  our  sailes  of  hope  do  strike. 

Dreading  the  bitter  stormes  of  your  dislike. 

Since  then  (unhappy  men)  our  hap  is  such. 

That  to  ourselues  our  selues  no  help  can  bring. 

But  needes  must  perish,  if  your  saint-like  cares 

(Locking  the  temple  where  all  mercy  sits) 

Refuse  the  tribute  of  our  begging  tongues. 

Oh !  graunt  (bright  mirror  of  true  Chastitie) 

From  those  life-breathing  starres,  your  sun-like  eyes. 

One  gratious  smile  ;  for  your  celestiall  breath 

Must  send  us  life,  or  sentence  us  to  death." 

Dkamaticus. 
7th  November,  1848. 

PS.  20th  November.  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  my  friend  to  allow  the  whole  of 
this  rare  and  excellent  play  to  be  reprinted.  I  apprehend 
that  he  means  to  do  it  at  his  own  expense ;  but,  if  not,  I  will 
not  fail  to  send  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  first  edition  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  It  has  not  been 
reprinted  for  two  hundred  years,  and  all  the  impressions  are, 
I  believe,  scarce. 
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Art.  XII. — On  Norton  and  Sachville^  the  authors  of  "  Gor- 
hoduc^''  the  earliest  blank  verse  Tragedy  in  our  language. 

Mr.  "W.  D.  Cooper's  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Norton  and 
Thomas  Sackville,  which  precede  the  reprint  of  their  tragedy 
of  "  Gorboduc,"  (as  it  came  from  the  press  of  William  Griffith, 
in  1565)  are  so  complete  and  satisfactory,  that  very  little  can 
be  added  to  them ;  and  I  should  not  perhaps  have  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  add  anything,  were  they  not  persons  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  our  early  drama,  as  the 
authors  of  the  first  tragedy  (properly  so  called)  in  blank 
verse  in  our  language.  It  was  acted,  as  all  our  members  are 
aware,  in  1561,  wliile  Gascoigne's  "  Jocasta,"  (a  translation 
in  blank  verse  from  the  Greek)  which  perhaps  may  claim  the 
second  place,  was  not  perfonned  until  1566.' 

First,  as  to  Thomas  Norton.  Mr.  Cooper  has,  of  course, 
not  omitted  to  mention  that  he  was  Counsel  to  the  Stationers' 
Company,  and  he  has  given  the  dates  upon  this  point  very 
correctly  from  the  Kegisters :  the  first  payment  of  Norton's 
fee,  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  is  in  the  Warden's  Accounts 
from  July,  1561,  to  July,  1562;  but  I  am  able  to  supply  the 
date  and  terms  of  his  appointment  from  the  same  source  of 
information,  as  well  as  to  show  that  Norton  was  not  the  first 
Counsel  the  Stationers'  Company  employed.     Twelve  years 

'  I  cannot  refuse  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  re- 
print of  this  play,  with  three  other  dramatic  pieces  of  a  still  earlier  date, 
under  the  care  of  Mr,  Francis  James  Child,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  United 
States.  The  three  other  pieces  are  interludes  well  known  in  this  country 
— "Thersites,  "  Jack  Juggler,"  and  the  "Pardoner  and  the  Frere,"  the 
two  first  anonymous  and  unique,  (in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire) and  the  last  by  John  Hey  wood,  a  production  of  great  humour  and 
ability.  Mr.  Child's  unpretending  introduction  does  him  great  credit, 
and  we  heartily  rejoice  to  perceive  the  growing  interest  taken  in  such 
matters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  zealous 
members  of  our  Society  are  natives  of  the  United  States. 
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before  Norton  was  retained,  Ralph  Cholmeley  had  acted  in 
the  same  capacity,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  memo- 
randum, signed  by  himself,  and  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
earHest  Register. 

'■''  Anno  1550,  the  IS  of  marcke,  Maister  Sholmeley^  of  Lin- 
colne  inne,  promised  to  bee  of  counsaile  with  the  compane  of 
Stationers,  when  they  shuld  conveniently  desyre  hym. 

"  Ranulphus  Cholmeley. 
"  To  he  of  Councell  ut  swprar 

What  fee  was  given  to  Mr.  Cholmeley  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  no  entry  of  any  such  payment  being  found  in 
the  books ;  bvit  that  allowed  to  Norton,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  only  20*%  per  annum ;  and  it  will  be  seen  presently  that 
it  was  granted  in  the  form  of  an  annuity.  Subsequently,  as 
Mr.  Cooper  states,  (p.  xliv.)  the  fee  was  doubled,  and  the  same 
remuneration  was  constantly  entered  to  Richard  Grafton, 
(the  son  of  the  printer)  who  succeeded  Norton  in  1584. 
It  appears  that  Norton's  first  and  formal  appointment  took 
place  on  12th  December,  1562,  by  an  instrument  in  Latin, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  following  document  in  English, 
written  by  the  clerk,  and  subscribed  in  their  own  writing  by 
the  various  members  of  the  company  whose  names  are  ap- 
pended. The  title  shows  that  Cawood,  Seres,  and  Tottell, 
were  Master  and  Wardens  when  the  original  grant  was 
made :  but  Cawood,  Loblay,  and  Harrison,  were  Master  and 
Wardens  when  what  may  be  called  the  confirmation  was 
signed,  on  22nd  January,  1562-3. 

"  THIS    ANNUITIE    was    GYVE    AND 
GRAUNTED     IN    THE    TYME    OF    M^ 
CAWOD,  M''.  SERYS,  AND  M''.  TOTTLE, 
THEN  BEYNGE  M»".  AND  WARDENS. 
"  Annuitie   gyve  and  graunted  by   the  m'.  wardens  and 
assestantes  of  the  company  of  stacioners  vnto  Thomas  norton. 
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of  London,  gentelman,  the  yerely  pention  of  xx^,  to  be  payd 
at  ij  sevyrall  paymentes,  as  yt  appereth  by  his  letter  of  An- 
nuitie  under  our  common  seale  of  our  company,  bearynge 
date  the  xlj  daye  of  Decembre,  A°  1562,  and  in  the  v*^  yere 
of  the  Reaugne  of  our  soveraigne  lady  Elysabeth,  by  the 
grace  of  god  quene  of  englonde,  Fraunce,  and  Irelonde,  de- 
fendour  of  the  faytlie,  &c.  In  consideration  of  his  Counsell 
and  paynes  donne,  and  here  after  to  be  donne,  in  all  mannour 
of  matters  of  Counselles  and  contraverces  of  the  Lawe,  as  yt 
apperethe  further  by  his  sayde  letter  patent,  w*^^  graunte 
paste  the  yere  and  daye  afore  sayde,  by  the  assente  and  con- 
sente  of  John  Cawod,  maister,  mygehell  Loble  and  Rycharde 
Haryson,  wardens,  Rycharde  Waye,  Reayne  Wolfe,  steavell 
kevall,  Syraonde  Coston,  John  Wally,  Thomas  Duxsell, 
Rycharde  Jugge,  John  Judson,  William  Seres,  Rycharde 
Tottle,  Roger  Irelonde,  Roberte  Holder,  and  Thomas  Pur- 
foote,  assestaunces.  In  wytnes  where  of,  we  the  sayd  m^ 
wardens  and  assestauntes  hath  here  under  sett  our  names  w* 
our  owne  handes,  the  xxij  of  Januarij.  A°  1562. 

By  me,  Jo.  cawood. 

By  me,  chell  Loblay. 

By  me,  Rychard  Harryson. 

Reginalde  Wolff. 

By  me,  Rychard  Tottyll. 

Robert  Houlder. 

By  me,  Thomas  Purfoote. 

John  Waley. 

Rychard  Jugge. 

Roger  Yerlond. 

WiLLM  Seres. 

Jhon  Judson." 

In  the  account-books,  this  annuity  of  twenty  shillings,  and 
subsequently  of  forty  shillings,  is  regularly  entered  as  paid 
to  Mr.  Norton,  "our  Counsellor."     He  was  born  in  1532: 
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consequently,  in  1562  he  was  thirty  years  old;  and  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  Thomas  Norton,  who  in  1565  entered 
himself  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Oxford,  may  have  been  a  diffe- 
rent man ;  for  thirty-three  is  a  very  advanced  age  for  any 
man,  even  at  this  time,  to  become  a  student  of  a  University, 
and  much  more  so  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  send  mere  schoolboys  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  possible  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  date, 
and  if  for  1565  we  could  read  1555,  it  would  remove  this  part 
of  the  difficulty.  However,  1555  is  said  to  be  the  year  when 
Norton  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  (p.  xxxvi.)  and 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  ten  years  afterwards,  and  three 
years  subsequent  to  his  appointment  as  counsel  to  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company,  he  should  have  gone  to  the  University. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Cooper  has  shown  that  Norton  published  his 
translation  of  Calvin's  "  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion" 
in  1561  ;  that  his  "  Gorboduc"  was  acted  at  Whitehall  on  the 
18tli  January,  1561-2,  and  printed  in  1565;  and  that  the 
version  of  the  Psalms  to  which  he  had  contributed  came  out 
in  1562.  At  and  after  this  date,  also,  his  fee  Avas  regularly 
paid  to  him  annually  as  Counsel  to  the  Stationers'  Company. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Cooper,  who  evidently  understands  very  well 
what  he  is  about,  may  be  able  to  clear  up  my  doubts  upon 
this  point. 

There  is  another  circumstance  contained  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers,  on  which  it  may  be  fit  to  say  a  word,  especially  as 
it  is  immediately  connected  with  Norton.  I  find  there  not 
unfrequent  entries  of  sums  of  £5  advanced  by  the  Master  and 
Wardens  to  young  men  just  out  of  their  apprenticeships, 
under  what  is  called  in  the  books  "  Mr.  Norton's  bequest." 
It  appears  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Norton  (no  Christian 
name  is  given)  left  a  sum  of  money  to  be  lent,  £5  at  a  time, 
on  condition  and  security  for  its  return.  Noav,  Mr.  Cooj^er 
has  shown  that  the  nuncupative  will  of  "  Thomas  Norton,  of 
Sharpenhoe,  in  the  County  of  Bedford,  Esquire,"  was  proved 
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on  loth  April,  1584,  where  nothing  is  said  of  any  such  be- 
quest, and  very  possibly  he  may  be  in  a  condition  to  prove 
whether  the  principal  sum,  out  of  which  interest  for  this  pur- 
pose was  derived,  was  or  was  not  the  gift  of  Thomas  Norton, 
the  author  of  *'  Gorboduc,"  or  of  another  Norton,  a  stationer, 
connected  with  the  Company. 

I  now  come  to  Thomas  Sackville,  his  coadjutor  in  the  tra- 
gedy, afterwards  Baron  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  of  him  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  merely 
to  introduce  to  the  knoAvledge  of  our  members  a  discovery  I 
recently  made  among  the  papers  of  a  friend,  viz  :  some  verses 
by  Sackville,  no  where  mentioned :  they  are  to  be  included 
among  what  Anthony  Wood  calls  Sackville's  "lost  or  for- 
gotten poems,"  many  of  wliich  he  wrote  in  comparative  youth. 
He  was  created  Baron  Buckhurst  as  early  as  1567,  and  the 
verses  in  question  are  subscribed  with  his  initials,  T.  B. ;  but 
still  stronger  evidence  of  authorship  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  I  recognised  in  a 
moment  while  turning  over  my  friend's  portfolio.  They  are 
the  more  curious,  if  not  the  more  interesting,  because  they 
are  biographical,  relating  to  the  deaths  of  Sir  Philip  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hoby,  or  Hobby.  Sir  Thomas  Hoby  was  an  author, 
and  translated  the  Cortegiano  of  Baldessar  Castiglione  in  1 561, 
preceded,  among  other  things,  by  some  commendatory  lines 
by  Thomas  Sackville.  Sir  Philip  Hoby  was  one  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  representatives  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor. 
Sackville's  epitaph  consists  of  three  elegiac  stanzas  upon  the 
two  brothers,  and  runs  thus : — 

On  Sir  Philip  and  Sir  Thomas  Hobby. 

Two  woorthie  knightes,  and  Hobbyes  both  by  name. 
Inclosed  within  this  marble  stone  do  rest ; 
Phillippe,  the  first,  in  Cfesars  coort  hath  fame. 
Such  as  to  fore  few  legates  like  possest. 
A  diepe  discoursinge  head,  a  noble  breast, 
A  courtier  passing,  and  a  courteis  knight. 
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Zelons  to  God,  wlios  gospell  he  profest 
Wlien  greatest  stormes  gan  dym  the  sacred  lyght. 
A  happie  man,  whom  Death  hath  now  redemed 
From  care  to  ioy  that  can  not  be  esteamed. 

Thomas  in  Fraunce  possest  the  legate's  place. 
And  with  such  wisdome  grew  to  guide  the  same. 
As  had  encreast  great  honnor  to  his  race. 
If  sodden  fate  had  not  envyed  his  fame. 
Firme  in  God's  trueth,  gentell,  a  faithfull  frend, 
Well  learned  and  languaged :  nature,  beside, 
Gaue  comelie  shape,  which  made  vnfull  his  ende, 
Sence  in  his  floure  in  Paris  towne  he  dyed : 
Leauinge  with  childe  behind  his  wofull  wife. 
In  foren  land,  opprest  with  heapes  of  griefe. 

From  part  of  which  when  she  discharged  was 

By  fall  of  teares,  that  faithfidl  wiefes  doo  sheade. 

The  corps  with  honor  brought  she  to  this  place, 

Performinge  ther  all  dew  vnto  the  dead. 

That  done,  this  noble  tombe  she  causd  to  make. 

And  both  thes  brethren  closed  within  the  same, 

A  memorie  leaft  here  for  vertues  sake. 

In  spite  of  death,  to  honnor  them  with  fame : 

Thus  line  they  dead,  and  we  learne  well  therby. 

That  ye,  and  we,  and  all  the  worlde  most  die. 

T.  B. 

With  a  view  to  other  purposes,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged 
to  any  Member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  who  can  furnish 
me  with  particulars  relating  to  the  lives  and  employments 
of  these  two  distinguished  men.  A\liere  were  they  buried, 
and  does  any  such  monument  still  exist  ? 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Kensington,  17th  October,  1848. 
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Art.  XIII.  —  A  few  observations  on  the  composition  of  the 
"  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.'''' 

The  perusal  of  a  very  clever  article  on  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  April, 
1848,  has  suggested  the  following  brief  observations,  Avhich, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  with  the  indulgence  required  by 
the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  the  greatest  intricacy,  on  which 
scarcely  two  minds  can  be  found  to  agree. 

The  great  difficulties  which  surround  all  assthetic  commen- 
tary  on  this  play  arise  in  some  measure  from  its  unity  of 
action  and  of  purpose  having  been  considered  axiomatical. 
If,  however,  we  approach  the  subject  without  any  precon- 
ceived opinion  formed  upon  the  results  of  an  examination  of 
other  plays  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  regard  the  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  siii  generis,  an  anomaly  not  regulated 
by  ordinary  laws,  we  shall  find  the  discussion  less  intricate. 
In  fact,  our  chief  perplexity  will  be  the  necessity  of  discon- 
necting some  particular  action  from  the  rest,  and  regarding 
it  as  a  subsequent  invention.  Now,  I  think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  reviewer  is  unquestionably  right  in  his 
opinion  that  the  fairies  constitute  the  main  action.  Remove 
them  from  the  scene,  and  the  play  Avovild  be  an  impotent 
skeleton,  variegated  with  a  few  narrow  robes  of  exqviisite 
poetry.  How,  or  in  what  manner,  the  poet  formed  his 
frame-work — and  a  beautiful  and  graceful  frame  it  is — is  a 
question  accessible  only  to  conjecture.  The  permutations  of 
Shakespeare's  fancy  were  infinite,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
they  have  resolved  themselves  into  an  organic  and  systematic 
whole. 

And  yet  mere  theories  on  the  subject  are  attractive — so 
attractive,  that  almost  every  student  forms  one  for  himself.  I 
somewhat  unwillingly  add  another  to  a  list  already  sufficiently 
extensive,   and  commence  by  asking  Avhether,  in  discussing 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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the  question,  the  social  position  of  Shakespeare,  as  affecting 
the  form  of  his  works,  has  been  properly  considered  by  the 
critics  ?  It  would  seem,  after  what  we  have  been  told  by  a 
recent  school,  little  better  than  heresy  to  doubt  the  perfection 
of  the  results  of  the  poet's  genius,  yet  who  wiU  venture  to 
say  that  his  plays,  as  they  have  descended  to  us,  are  the 
same  that  would  have  been  presented  to  the  workl  had  the 
author  not  been  more  or  less  dependant  upon  popular  favour  ? 
Shakespeare's  object  in  writing  was  to  please  an  audience — to 
fiU  a  theatre.  We  are  not  even  to  presume  that  he  disregarded 
the  opinion  of  the  denizens  of  the  gallery.  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  venture  to 
introduce  a  play  composed  entirely  of  ethereal  poetry  before 
a  public  insufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  it  ?  May  not  the 
"  clowns  "  be  the  result  of  this  position ;  and  can  we  be  cer- 
tain that,  under  other  conditions.  Bottom,  the  weaver, >  inimi- 
table as  he  is,  would  not  have  been  exchanged  for  a  more 
ethereal  character  ? 

'  The  Reviewer  (p.  426)  has  fallen  into  a  slight  oversight  respecting 
a  piece  entitled  "  The  Merry  Conceited  Humours  of  Bottom  the  Weaver," 
1661,  which  consists  only  of  the  comic  portions  of  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  converted  into  a  farce,  or  droll.  The  error  is  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  rarity  of  the  tract,  which  the  Reviewer  had  evi- 
dently not  seen.  I  cannot,  however,  think  that  the  artisans,  even  at 
that  period,  were  supposed  to  constitute  the  main  action  of  the  drama. 
The  existence  of  the  droll,  and  other  circumstances  alleged  by  the  Re- 
viewer, may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  superior  popular  attraction 
of  the  comic  parts.  Drolls  were  frequently  formed  in  that  manner,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  the  critical  opinion  of  the  period. 
I  may  here  remark,  that  it  requires  a  close  examination  to  enable  us  to 
reconcile  the  discourse  of  Bottom,  in  act  iv.,  sc.  i.,  with  the  conclusions 
that  have  generally  been  drawn  from  his  language  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  drama.  Here  he  is  a  clever  humourist,  and  although,  as  through- 
out the  play,  exhibiting  a  consciousness  of  superiority,  yet  he  is  without 
his  former  absurdities.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  his  wrongly-applied 
phrases  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  are  not  intended  to  proceed 
from  his  whimsical  humour  ? 
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In  adopting,  or  rather  suggesting,  this  line  of  argument,  I 
am  not  losing  sight  of  the  "  essentially  dramatic  "  nature  of 
the  play ;  neither  do  I  dissent  in  the  least  from  the  opinion 
of  its  absolute  harmony  and  congruity.  But  the  poet's  genius 
could  have  harmonized,  had  it  been  necessary,  far  more  dis- 
cordant elements  than  these.  All  that  I  am  venturing  to 
suggest,  is  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  the  artisans 
having  been  occasioned  by  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  the  author  was  placed.  With  respect  to  the  drama 
itself,  we  are  somewhat  in  Miranda's  position  when  she  first 
saw  Ferdinand,  and  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
lovelier  object.  But  the  hand  that  wrought  that  fairy  pic- 
ture, and  introduced  into  it  a  company  of  illiterate  workmen, 
without  shocking  the  ideal — Avhat  would  he  not  have  accom- 
plished had  he  further  isolated  his  enchantments  from  the 
external  world  ? 

Without  some  modifying  explanation  of  this  kind,  the 
grouping,  although  so  wonderfully  connected  as  to  conceal  its 
inconsistency,  almost  appears  as  the  inexplicable  work  of  a 
mind  that  had  passed  the  "  thin  partitions "  which  separate 
genius  from  insanity.  Even  as  it  is,  unnatural  combinations 
have  been  formed,  to  harmonize  the  conditions  of  the  various 
actions.  The  statures  of  Oberon  and  Titania  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  author's  picture  of  their  fairy  kingdom.  This 
insuperable  difficulty  has  been  admitted  by  the  Reviewer, 
p.  421,  but  in  despair  of  any  solution  of  the  enigma;  and 
artists'  fail  to  reconcile  the  discordant  conditions  of  the 
problem. 

There  is,  then,  a  certain  oversight,  an  inconsistency  that 
would  probably  have  been  avoided,  had  not  the  original  pur- 
pose been  overwhelmed  by  complicated  actions.  To  adopt 
the  theory  that  the  fairies  are  the  primary  conception  of  the 

^  Not  excluding  even  Mr  Paton,  whose  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  illus- 
tration worthy  of  the  play  that  has  yet  been  produced. 

K  2 
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piece,  ibid.,  p.  427,  and  that  the  ulterior  creation  of  the 
groups  occasioned  that  inconsistency,  appears  the  most  fea- 
sible conjecture.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  Ke- 
viewer  refines  too  much  on  the  probabilities  of  the  author's 
system  of  formation,  when  he  follows  this  by  expressing  his 
opinion  that  Shakespeare  wished  to  represent  the  fairies  in 
contact  with  two  strongly  marked  extremes  of  human  nature. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  give  Shakespeare  credit 
for  a  much  greater  refinement  of  the  ideal  than  he  actually 
shared:  for,  notwithstanding  the  unlimited  extent  of  his 
imagination,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  modern  reasoning 
has  unfolded  systems  of  argument  "  not  dreamt  of"  even  "  in 
his  philosophy."  I  am  aware  the  suggestion  will  be  con- 
sidered prosaic,  and  inconsistent  with  many  hundred  pages 
that  have  been  reared  upon  a  different  belief.  But  Shake- 
speare was  writing  for  a  public  of  an  earlier  age — in  all  the 
freshness  of  merry,  laughter-loving  England,  when  even  phi- 
losophy on  the  stage  required  a  joke  to  render  it  palatable. 
Every  kind  of  rational  philosophy  was  evolved  by  the  work- 
ings of  liis  mind.  But  it  was  a  consequence,  not  a  cause ; 
and  it  is  inconsistent  with  every  known  fact  in  his  life  to  sup- 
pose that  his  dramas  were  formed  without  a  reference  to  the 
taste  of  the  individuals  before  whom  they  were  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

J.  O.  Halliwell. 

2nd  December,  1848. 
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Art.  XIV. — On  Massingers  "  Believe  as  you  List"  a  newly 
discovered  manuscript  Tragedy,  printed  by  the  Percy  Society. 

As  a  member  of  the  Percy  Society,  I  have  just  received 
what  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  literary  curiosity — 
the  impression  of  a  lost  play  by  Philip  Massinger,  called, 
"Believe  as  you  List."  No  explanatory  or  other  notes  are 
appended  to  it,  excepting  merely  such  as  relate  to  the  state 
of  the  manuscript ;  which,  as  well  as  the  license  by  the  Master 
of  the  Revels,  bears  date  6th  of  May,  1631.  I  am  sorry  for 
it  on  all  accounts,  and  more  especially  because  the  accom- 
plished editor,  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  would  have  been  able, 
had  his  leisure  allowed,  to  have  subjoined  much  useful,  and 
sometimes  necessary,  illustrative  matter. 

My  purpose  is  not  now  so  much  to  attempt  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  as  to  ask  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  may 
possibly  explain  some  points  regarding  which  I  am  now  some- 
what in  the  dark. 

My  question  relates  to  the  prologue,  which,  with  the  epi- 
logue, is  annexed  to  the  "  tragedy :"  it  commences  in  these 
words  and  letters  : — 

"  [Soe]  far  our  author  is  from  arrogance. 
That  he  craves  pardon  for  his  ignorance 
In  storie,  if  you  pride  what's  Roman  here, 
Greacian  or  Asiatique,  drawe  to  nere 
A  late,  and  sad  example,  'tis  confest, 
Hee's  but  an  English  stroller  at  his  best,. 
A  stranger  to  cosraographie,"  &c. 
I  suspect  more  than  one  misprint  in  this  passage ;    and  I 
am  half  afraid,  from  this  and  other  indications,  that  Mr.  C. 
Croker  employed  some  person  to  transcribe  the  old  manu- 
script who  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  writing  of 
the  time :  the  punctuation  must  also  be  wrong,  but  the  editor 
(whether  rightly  or  not  is   another    question)  professes   to 
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follow  not  only  the  old  spelling,  but  the  pointing.     I  will 
venture  to  modernize  both,  and  then  I  will  put  my  question, 
founded  on  what  I  suppose  is  the  correct  reading. 
"  [So]  far  our  author  is  from  arrogance, 
That  he  craves  pardon  for  his  ignorance 
In  story.     If  you^wc?  what's  Roman  here, 
Grecian  or  Asiatic,  draw  too  near 
A  late  and  sad  example,  'tis  confest 
He's  but  an  English  scholar  at  his  best, 
A  stranger  to  cosmography,"  &c. 
"  English  stroller'''  may  possibly  be  right,  in  reference  to 
the  profession  of  an  actor,  though  we  have  no  information 
that  Massinger  was  ever  an  actor  as  well  as  a  dramatist ;  but 
*'  English  scliolar^''  in  reference  to  the  author's  ignorance  of 
"  cosmography,"  and  Roman,  Grecian,  or  Asiatic  "  story"  and 
manners,  seems  the  true  reading:    the  change  of  pride  to 
"  finde"  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sense  of  the 
passage ;  and,  adopting  for  the  present  both  these  amendments, 
my  question  is  this — to  what  do  the  remarkable  words  "  a 
late  and  sad  example"  relate  ?     The  author  is  apologizing  for 
making  the  incidents  of  his  drama  "  draw  too  near  a  late  and 
sad  example" — what  "late  and  sad  example"  was  there?    Had 
the  manuscript  borne  date  after  the  sufferings  of  Charles  I., 
we  might  have  imagined  that  the  poet  alluded  to  the  parallel, 
in  some  respects  very  obvious,  between  the  misfortunes  and 
deposition  of  the  late  King  and  the  expulsion  and  sufferings 
of  Antiochus ;  but  both  Massinger  on  his  title-page,  and  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  in  his  license,  have  fixed  the  day  and  year 
«  6  of  May,  1631." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  occupy  the  last  leaf  of  the  manuscript,  and  follow 
(according  to  the  impression  before  me)  the  authorization  of 
the  licenser ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  were  not  subsequent  compositions,  written  for  some 
occasion  when  the  "  tragedy"  was  revived,  perhaps  not  very 
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long  after  Charles  I.  had  been  brought  to  the  scaffold.  The 
objection  maybe  that  plays  were  suppressed  in  1647 ;  but  do 
Ave  not  know  that  the  orders  of  persons  in  power  in  this  re- 
spect were  often  contravened?  Admitting,  however,  that 
the  orders  for  putting  down  the  stage  were  effectual,  it  may 
turn  out,  though  I  know  of  no  authority  on  the  point,  that 
*'  Believe  as  you  List"  was  revived  after  the  Restoration,  and 
that  the  prologue  and  epilogue  were  added  then.  I  only 
put  this  as  a  conjecture,  which  the  original  manuscript  in 
Mr.  C.  Croker's  hands  may  or  may  not  confirm;  but  it  is  one 
mode,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  of  explaining  the  mysterious  words, 
"  a  late  and  sad  example," 

Possibly  they  may  be  capable  of  some  other  solution,  and, 
if  one  can  be  given,  I  shall  hope  to  see  it  hereafter  among 
"  the  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers ;"  for  the  Percy  Society, 
which  has  issued  "  Believe  as  you  List,"  and  for  which  we 
are  much  obliged  to  them,  does  not  put  forth  any  similar 
miscellany,  in  wliich  questions  of  the  kind  can  be  asked  and 
answered. 

In  the  most  friendly  spirit,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  some  misprints,  which,  after  all,  may,  in  fact,  be 
no  misprints,  but  faithful  representations  of  defects  in  the 
manviscript.  As,  however,  Mr.  C.  Croker  is  of  opinion,  so 
stating  in  his  preface,  that  Massinger  himself  went  over  and 
corrected  the  IMS.,  it  is  the  less  hkely  that  mistakes  of  the  kind 
should  remain  in  it.  I  point  them  out,  after  reading  the 
drama ;  and  if  the  reply  shall  be  that  the  words  stand  in  the 
manuscript  precisely  as  they  are  given  in  the  printed  copy,  I 
shall  still  venture  to  say  that,  in  my  hmnble  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  as  well  to  state  it  in  a  note,  even  if  the  editor  did 
not  feel  himself  Avarranted  to  correct  the  error  in  the  text, 
Informing  the  reader  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  that  he  had 
taken  that  liberty. 

The  WB  for  ms  and  vs,  in  such  words  as  "  wast,"  for  vad,  p.  4, 
•' ws,"  for  lis,  p.  30,  and  "la^'olta,"  for  lavolta,  p.  66, 1  presume 
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is  consistent  with  the  manuscript;  bvit  I  am  not  aware 
(speaking  with  much  diffidence)  that  it  was  the  custom  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  so  to  misapply  the  letter  ti\ 

Demetri,  \).  13,  is  clearly  meant  for  "Demetrius:"  either 
the  name  is  so  abridged  in  the  manuscript,  or  the  two  con- 
cluding letters  may  have  dropped  out  in  the  press. 

In  the  first  line  of  p.  1 6,  ingUnrje  ought  unquestionably  to 
be  "jugling,"  or  juggling,  where  Flaminius  is  talking  to 
Berecinthius,  the  priest  of  Cybele,  of  the  "juggling  mysteries" 
of  his  religion.  This  is  one  of  the  errors  that  induce  me  to 
think  that  the  transcriber  of  the  manuscript  was  not  as  fami- 
liar as  he  ought  to  have  been  with  old  writing.  There  cer- 
tainly is  such  an  old  word  as  ingling,  but  it  is  never  so  applied : 
see  Giflfbrd's  Ben  Jonson,  iii.,  444 ;  Dyce's  INIiddleton, 
v.,  497;  Gilford's  Massinger,  iv.,  72;  Halliwell's  Archaic  Dic- 
tionary, i.,  476,  &:c. 

The  name  Asoruhal,  pp.  26,  27,  &c.,  should  always  have 
been  printed  "  Asdrubal,"  as  indeed  it  stands  on  p.  29,  and 
elsewhere  :  on  p.  38  the  line  cannot  be  read,  unless  we  take  it 
as  a  trisyllable,  and  there  it  is  properly  printed  Asdrubal. 

On  p.  28  we  must  understand  fmdaries  "  feodaries,"  a  word 
that  occurs  in  Shakespeare  and  in  other  writers  of  the  time. 

Deines,  on  p.  45,  should  be  altered  to  "denies:"  it  is  the 
mere  transposition  of  a  letter,  but  it  makes  nonsense  of  the 
passage. 

Page  52,  ^ov  Ar sales  we  must  understand^  "  Arsaces,"  in  the 
passage 

" the^giptian  Ptolomee, 

And  great  Arsaies  issue." 

This  may  be  a  misprint,  a  misreading,  or  a  miswriting  in  the 
manuscript. 

The  word  "  eyes "  has  been  evidently  omitted  on  p.   63, 
where  the  Queen  says,  according  to  the  printed  copy, 
"  I  would  indure  to  have  theis  hands  cut  of, 
Theis  pnll'd  out." 
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"  Eyes"  were  often  of  old  spelt  eies,  and  the  transcriber  may 
have  been  misled  by  theis,  which  comes  just  before  the  word 
left  out. 

Few  things  are  more  common  in  old  printing  than  the 
mistake  I  am  now  about  to  point  out,  where,  either  from  the 
turning  of  the  letter  n,  or  from  the  mistake  of  the  compositor, 
"lovely,"  (formerly  spelt  with  u  instead  of  v,  as  we  now 
spell  it)  has  been  printed  lonely.  Such  has  been  the  case  on 
p.  73,  where  Antiochus  remarks  to  the  com*tesan, 

"  Pittie,  me  thinckes,  I  know  not  how,  appeares, 
Soe  lonely  in  you." 
The  sense  also  is  obscured  by  the  old  non-punctuation,  which 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  (as  I  venture  to  tliink  Mr.  C.  Croker 
ought  to  have  done)  to  correct. 
On  p.  82  we  read  thus : — 

"  Have  you  given  oicer 
Accordinge  to  the  sentence  ?"  &c. 
Owet'  is  unintelligible,  while  the  alteration  of  the  word  to 
"  order"  is   so  obvious,   that  the  disfigurement  of  the  text 
hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  but  stiU  it  is  an  error  that 
offends  the  eye  and  ear. 

"We  meet  with  another  easy  misprint  on  p.  88,  where  Our 
stands  for  "  One,"  in  this  passage  : — 

"  and  faylinge  in 
Our  sillable  of  our  commission,"  &c. 
The  printer  was  perhaps  led  into  the  mistake  by  the  recur- 
rence of  "  our"  in  the  same  line. 

The  last  mistake  of  the  kind  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to 
point  out  occurs  in  the   epilogue,  which,  like  the  prologue, 
may  have  been  composed  some  years  after  the  "tragedy"  was 
written,  on  a  revival.     It  opens  with  these  lines : — 
"  The  end  of  Epilogues,  is  to  inquire 
The  conjure  of  the  play,  or  to  desire 
Pardon  for  what's  amisse." 
This  passage,  so  read  and  printed,  (as  Mr.  Croker  has  given 
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it)  has  no  meaning;  but  if  we  substitute  "fortune"  for  conjure, 
it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun. 

Having,  I  fear,  occupied  too  much  time  and  space  with 
these  matters,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  make  some  compen- 
sation by  inserting  the  "  cast"  of  the  "  tragedy,"  (its  strict 
title  to  this  designation  may  be  doubted,  though  Massinger 
calls  it  so  himself)  made  up  from  various  scenes,  where  the 
actors  are  accidentally  named  instead  of  the  parts  they  filled, 
or  from  the  singular  list,  at  the  end,  of  the  letters  and  papers 
that  would  be  wanted  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  six  principal 
players  as  the  piece  proceeded.  My  cast  has  been  a  work  of  dif- 
ficulty, and,  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the  minor  performers,  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt,  more  especially  as  a  few  of  them 
doubled  or  even  trebled  their  parts ;  and,  as  we  here  see,  (the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  that  I  am  acquainted  with)  perhaps 
exchanged  characters  during  the  progress  of  the  play.  What 
follows  might  have  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  drama, 
and  it  would  have  served  not  only  to  make  the  course  and 
conduct  of  the  plot  more  intelligible,  but  to  show  the  relative 
importance  of  the  characters,  and  the  prominence  of  the  actors 
who  supported  them. 

Dramatis  Personce. 

Antiochus,  dethroned  King  of  Syria    .  J.  Taylor. 

Flaminkis,  the  Roman  Governor     .         .  J.  Lowin. 

Lentulus,  envoy  from  Rome  .         .  R.  Robinson. 

Marcellus,  Proconsul  of  Sicily  .         .  R.  Benfield. 

Berecintliius,  Flamen  of  Cybele   .         .  T.  Pollard. 

Chrysalus,  formerly  slave  to  Antiochus  E.  Swanston. 

Demetrius,  Secretary  to  Flaminius       .  W.  Patrick. 

Amilcar,  Chief  of  the  Senate  of  Carthage  — .  Rowland. 

1  Merchant  of  Asia    ....  J.  Honeyman. 

2  Merchant  of  Asia         ....  W.  Penn. 

3  Merchant  of  Asia    ....  — .  Curt. 
Calistus,  a  Freedman      .         .         .         .  T.  Hobbes. 
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Titus,  a  Spy  of  Flaminius  .         .  R.  Baxter. 

Queen  to  Prusias    .....  — .  Balls. 

Cornelia,  wife  to  Marcellus         .         .  Nick. 

Courtesan      ......  Boy. 

The  above  list  does  not  include  all  the  characters  of  the 
play,  but  all  those  to  which  actors  can,  I  think,  be  assigned. 
With  regard  to  the  three  female  parts,  and  another  of  a 
Moorish  woman,  we  are  left  much  in  the  dark,  and  I  have 
placed  names  against  them  with  considerable  hesitation.  The 
actors  who  doubled  their  parts  were  W.  Penn,  who  was  also 
a  Jailor ;  Rowland,  who  was  also  King  Prusias ;  Patrick, 
who  was  also  a  Captain  ;  and  Baxter,  who  was  also  an  officer 
and  a  servant,  besides,  as  well  as  we  can  judge,  delivering  a 
speech  or  two  as  Demetrius.  Rowland  (an  actor  of  whom 
we  find  mention  no  where  else,  that  I  am  aware  of)  must 
also  have  trebled  his  small  parts.  Besides  these,  we  hear  in 
the  course  of  the  play  of  TV.  Mago,  (misprinted  Xago  on 
p.  26)  Gascoine,  Herbert,  and  Harry  Wilson :  the  last  was  a 
singer,  and  may  have  been  son  to  Jack  Wilson,  of  whom  we 
hear  in  "  Much  ado  about  Nothing."  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  the  "  tragedy"  was  got  up  and  acted  by  the  company 
called  the  King's  players,  all  the  names  being  those  of  per- 
formers in  that  association  in  1631.  As  we  know  nothing 
of  Rowland,  so  we  are  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  as  to 
Balls,  who  is  constantly  styled  Mr.  Balls:  Nick  was  most 
likely  aj)prentice  to  one  of  the  older  performers :  to  the  Boy, 
for  want  of  a  better  claimant,  I  have  given  the  part  of  the 
Courtesan. 

A  Member  of  both  Societies. 
January  9,  1849. 
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Art.  XV. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  "  Womaiis  Prize  :''''  the 
day  when  it  was  acted,  and  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  spoken. 

I  observe  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  "  the 
"Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,"  vii.,  98,  states  that  the 
comedy  of  "  The  Woman's  Prize"  was  one  of  the  pLays  "acted 
by  the  Red  Bull  actors  after  the  return  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond ;"    and  in  support  of  his  statement  he  quotes  Malone's 
Shakespeare  by  Boswell,  iii.,  272,  Avliere  "Tamer   Tamed" 
occurs  in  a  list  of  dramas  found  among  the  papers  of  Sir 
Henry  Herbert.     Malone  merely  remarks  that  this  list  was 
'probably  furnished  by  the  actors  at  the  Red  Bull  soon  after  the 
Restoration.     I  have,  however,  before  me  an  authority  which 
shows  the  very  day  on  which  "  The  Woman's  Prize,"  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Tamer  Tamed,"  was  revived,  viz.,  on  the  24'th 
of  June,  1660,  within  a  month  after  the  entry  of  the  King 
into  London ;  and  it  must  have  been  performed  at  the  Red 
Bull.     Moreover,  I  am  able  to  furnish  the  very  prologue  and 
epilogue   spoken  upon  the   occasion,  Avith  the   existence   of 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  was,  of  course,  not  acquainted,  or 
he  would  not  have  quoted  the  second-hand  authority  of  Ma- 
lone, who  only  spoke  from  the  document  he  found  among 
Sir  H.  Herbert's  papers. 

They  were  written  by  Thomas  Jordan,  and  are  contained 
in  one  of  liis  publications,  "  Printed  for  the  Author,"  without 
date :  but  the  year  is  of  the  less  consequence,  because  in 
many  instances  it  is  supplied  before  the  separate  pieces  in  the 
volume,  which  has  for  title  "A  Nursery  of  Novelties  in 
Variety  of  poetry.  Planted  for  the  delightful  leisures  of 
Nobility  and  Ingenuity."  In  order  to  render  the  information 
respecting  "  The  Woman's  Prize"  complete,  I  shall  quote 
the  prologue  and  epilogue  at  length,  observing  that  they  are 
folloAved  by  "  a  Speech"  made  at  the  Red  Bull  on  the  very 
day  preceding,  reproving  the  auditors  in  the  pit  for  rising  and 
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coming  upon  the  stage  before  the  play  was  ended.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  this,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  a  passage  in 
the  ensuing,  wliich  is  headed, 

A  Prologue  to  the  Comedy  calVd  The  Tenner  Tamed, 
June  24.     1660. 

Enter,  reading  the  Bill. 

The  Tamer  Tamd,  what  do  the  Players  mean? 
Shall  we  have  Bump  and  Bebel  in  the  scene  ? 
Junctd's  of  safety  with  the  righteous  rabble 
O^  Apron- Peers,  knights  of  Sir  Arthurs  Table? 
Shall  Baxter,  Hewson,  Scot,  and  Fox  be  nam'd  ? 
These  were  our  Tamers,  but  I  hope  they'r  tam'd ; 
For  those  were  men,  who  (in  their  holy  rage) 
Did  things  too  horrid  for  a  civU  Stage, 
Unless  our  company  should  all  comply 
To  leave  good  language  and  speak  Blasphemy. 
This  Play,  The  Tamer  tamd,  is  Fletcher's  wit, 
A  man  that  pleas'd  all  pallats  ;   therefore  sit 
And  see  the  last  scene  out :  pray  do  not  run 
Into  confusion,  till  the  Play  be  done. 
Should  strangers  see  you  mix  among  us  thus. 
They  would  be  apt  to  think  you  some  of  Us. 
Pray  keep  your  seats,  you  do  not  sit  in  fear. 
As  in  the  dangerous  dayes  of  Ollter ; 
It  is  not  now  (in  good  time  be  it  spoke) 
''Enter  the  Red-coats,"  ''Exit  Hat  and  Cloak;" 
But  such  a  prosp'rous  change  doth  now  attend  ye. 
That  those  who  did  aifront  ye  shall  defend  ye. 

The  Epilogue,  spoken  by  the  Tamer,  a  Woman. 

With  licence  of  my  husband,  I  apply 
My  self  to  this  honour'd  society. 
I  fear  I  have  offended  the  good  laws 
Of  household  government,  and  given  cause 
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By  my  example  (in  this  wilde  assay) 

For  some  to  put  in  practice  what  we  play  ; 

And,  'cause  the  Breeches  now  come  near  the  make 

Of  Petty-coats,  may  willingly  mistake : 

These  are  old  quarrels,  and  no  doubt  came  in 

^Yhen  Adam  digged,  and  Madam  Eve  did  spin. 

They'r  ne'er  the  honester  for  that,  the  crime 

Of  bold  Rebellion  is  older  than  Time. 

The  breach  of  trust  is  old,  the  breach  of  Laws, 

Murther  of  Kings,  witness  the  good  Old  Cause .' 

But  we  exhibit  to  your  Approbation, 

Not  the  BeheUion,  but  the  Beformation. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Dyce  remarks  (vii.,  98)  that  "The  Woman's 
Prize"  was  "  one  of  the  pieces  in  which  the  youthful  Better- 
ton  distinguished  himself,  while  an  actor  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drury  Lane,  in  the  company  formed  by  Rhodes  on  the  eve 
of  the  Restoration ;"  and  he  refers  to  an  authority  he  sup- 
poses liimself  to  have  cited  in  his  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  vol.  v.,  p.  3,  where,  however,  nothing  is  said  upon 
the  subject.  I  conclude  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  refer- 
ence ;  and,  as  I  am  interested  in  the  question,  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  where  it  is  stated  that  Betterton  played  in  "  The 
Tamer  Tamed"  prior  to  the  return  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Perhaps  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  clearly  important,  because,  if  he 
did,  he  no  doubt  had  the  part  of  Maria,  Petrucliio's  second 
wife,  who  delivered  the  j)receding  epilogue.  Without  im- 
puting any  carelessness  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce,  who  may  well 
have  overlooked  the  authority  of  Thomas  Jordan,  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  by  the  foregoing  quotations  I  have  sup- 
plied a  deficiency  in  liis  information  respecting  "The  Woman's 
Prize,  or  the  Tamer  Tamed." 

H.  G.  Norton. 

Liverpool,  November  27,  1847. 
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Art.  XIV. — Sir  George  Buc  and  the  office  of  the  Revels. 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  George  Buc  to  Cecil,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  King  James  I.,  is  new 
to  our  dramatic  history.  Buc  Avas  Master  of  the  Revels 
during  the  last  six  years  of  Shakespeare's  life,  and  is  known 
to  have  licensed  the  first  performance  of  "The  Winter's 
Tale."  The  Revels'  house  in  St.  John's,  to  which  the  letter 
alludes,  was  part  of  the  old  hospital  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  must  necessarily  have  been  known  to  Shakespeare. 

[ffarl.  3IS.,  6850,  roucfh  draft  of  letter  in  Sir  George  Bucs 
handiointlng ."] 

To  the  right  hono^'i^  the  Erie  of  Salisbury, 
1.  high  Tresorer  of  England. 
Most  humbly  I  beseech  y'  I'p  to  make  fauorable  allowance 
for  a  house  for  me  for  his  maties  better  service  in  the  office 
of  the  Revells,  as  also  for  these  few  other  just  and  conscion- 
able  consyderations,  viz  : — 

1.  For  that  the  house  in  St.  Jones,  granted  to  me  by  his 
maties  Ires  patents,  and  lately  taken  from  me  and  from  myne 
office  is  worth  (w'^  the  appurtenances)  per  ami.  50''. 

2.  Ite,  in  consyderation  that  by  the  order  of  the  Erl  of 
Suff.,  1.  Chamberlayn,  I  have  hyred  at  a  high  and  dear  rate 
a  convenient  house  for  the  office,  the  w'^^  (as  all  other  the  like 
w'Mn  this  city)  are  dearly  rented. 

8.  Ite,  in  consyderation  that  y^  sayd  L.  Chamberlayn  hath 
enjoy ned  mee  to  place  in  this  my  house  the  King's  stuff  of 
the  wardrobe  and  storehouse  of  the  Revels,  wherunto  were 
allotted  fayre  and  larg  roomes  in  S*  Jones. 

4.  Ite,  for  yt  the  late  m""  of  y^  Revells  had  allowance  of 
35"  p  ann.,  notw'standing  y*  hee  was  not  at  the  charge  of 
hyreing  of  any  house,  and  besides  had  100"  for  his  better 
recopense. 
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5.  Further,  I  humbly  pray  y""  L'p  honorably  to  consyder 
y*  this  office  is  the  only  reward  of  my  long  chargeable  and 
faithfull  service,  doone  in  court  and  abroad,  by  land  and  by 
sea,  in  warr  and  in  peace,  for  the  space  of  well  neere  80 
yeeres :  and  is  the  best  meanes  of  my  living,  w'^'^  to  take 
away  is  a  punishment  due  to  notorious  and  capitall  offenders, 
and  not  to  loyall  and  serviceable  subiects. 

6.  And  for  all  w'^''  just  and  honorable  and  conscionable  con- 
siderations and  for  the  long  desire  w*^^  I  haue  had  to  doo  y"^ 
L'p  hon'"  and  service,  I  must  humbly  pray  y*"  L'p  to  bee  fauor- 
able  to  this  my  pore  sute,  and  I  shall  ever  rest, 

most  humbly  at  y""  [Lordships] 

comandement, 

G.  Bug. 

The  house  at  St.  John's,  "  lately  taken  from  me,"  was  given 
by  James  I.  to  the  Lord  Aubigny.  The  new  office  was  at 
St.  Peter's  Hill,  in  the  City.  The  letter  was,  I  believe, 
written  in  1610 ;'  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  died  in  1612. 

Peter  Cunningham. 

Kensington,  January  1 2,  J  849. 

'  See  "  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,"  (printed 
for  the  Shakespeare  Society)  pp.  xxi  and  xxii. 
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Art.  XVII. — Dispute  between  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players 
and  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  in  1586,  from  the  records  of 
that  city. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Thompson's  work  on  the  history  of 
Leicester  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  corporation 
discountenanced  popular  amusements.  In  1566,  they  stopped 
the  fees  that  had  usually  been  paid  to  the  bearwards,  who 
kept  bears  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  to  the  players 
who  had  frequently  performed  in  the  Guildhall.  In  the  year 
1582,  they  forbade  any  dramatic  performances  except  they 
were  authorized  by  the  Queen  or  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  then  the  acting  was  to  be  mtnessed  by  the 
mayor  and  his  brethren  only.  This  spirit  was  carried  to 
so  great  an  excess,  that  the  mayor  in  1586  appears  to  have 
provided  Lord  Worcester's  players  with  a  dinner  as  an  in- 
ducement for  them  to  proceed  without  playing,  but  the  bribe 
was  ineffectual,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  the  particidars  of  which 
are  here  given.  They  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  I  have 
to  return  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  kindly  send- 
ing a  copy  of  them  at  my  request. 

J.  O.  H. 

AVillm  Earle  of  Worcesf  hathe  by  his  wrytynge,  dated  the 
14  of  January,  A"  28°  Ellz.  Re.,  ly censed  his  s"" vaunts,  vz., 
Robt.  Browne,  James  Tunstall,  Edward  Allen,  Wm.  Harry- 
son,  Tho.  Cooke,  Richd.  Johnes,  Edward  Browne,  Rye.  An- 
drewes,  to  playe  and  goe  abrode,  using  themselves  orderly, 
&c.,  in  these  words,  &c.  These  are  therefore  to  require  all 
suche  her  liighness  oiFycers  to  whom  these  p''sents  shall  cm, 
quietly  and  frendly,  within  yor  several!  p'^sincts  and  corpo- 
racons,  to  p''myt  and  suffer  them  to  passe  w'th  your  fur- 
therance, vsinge  and  deraeanynge  yi'selves  honestly,  and  to 
give  them  (the  rather  for  my  sake)  suche  entertaynment  as 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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other  noble  men's  players  have.  In  wytnes,  &c.,  Mr.  Mayor, 
Mr.  George  Tatam,  Mr.  Newcom,  Mr.  Jno.  Heyrycke,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Noryce,  Mr.  Robt.  Heyrycke,  Mr.  Ja.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Ellys. 

M*.  that  Mr.  Mayor  did  geve  the  aforesaid  players  an  angell 
towards  there  dynner,  and  wild  them  not  to  playe  at  this 
p'"sent,  beinge  frydaye,  the  vj.th  of  marche,  for  that  the  tyme 
was  not  conveynyant. 

The  forsaid  playors  mett  Mr.  Mayor  in  the  strete,  neer 
Mr.  Newcomb's  housse,  after  the  angell  was  geven  a  bowte  a 
ij.  howres,  who  then  craved  lycence  to  playe  ageyne  at  there 
Inn,  and  he  told  them  they  shold  not ;  then  they  went  away 
and  sed  they  wold  playe,  wheyther  he  wold  or  not,  and  in 
dispyte  of  hym,  with  dyvers  other  evyll  and  contemptyous 
words :  witnes  hereof,  Mr.  Newcome,  Mr.  Wycam,  and 
Willm.  Dethicke. 

More,  these  men,  confye  to  Mr.  Mayor's  commandment, 
went  with  there  drum  and  trumpytts  thorowe  the  Towne,  in 
contemj)t  of  Mr.  Mayor ;  ney ther  wold  com  at  his  command- 
ment by  his  ofFycers. 

W^Paterson,  my  lord  Harbard's  man  "1  . 

mi       -r.     1,  1     -.     P  ^TT  ,  Vthese  11.  come. 

Ihos.  Powlton,  my  lord  of  Worcester  s  man  J 

they  w'ch  dyd  so  muche  abuse  Mr.  Mayor  in  the  aforeseyd 

words. 

Nota.  These  seyd  playors  have  submytted  themselves,  and 

are  sorye  for  there  words  past,  and  craved  p'don,  desyeringe 

his  worshyp  not  to  wryte  to  there  M^  agayne  them :  and  so 

upon  there  submyssyon  they  are  licensed  to  playe  tliis  night 

at  there  inn,  and  also  they  have  p'mysed  that  vppon  the 

stage  in  the   begynnyng  of  there  playe,  to  shoe  unto  the 

hearers  that  they  are  lycensed  to  playe  by  M''.  Mayor,  and 

with  his  good  will,  and  that  they  are  sorye  for  the  words  past. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Dryden,  Killigreu'i  and  the  first  company  u-hich 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

A  friend  of  many  years  standing,  who  knows  my  propen- 
sity to  coUect  and  possess  anything  illustrative  of  our  early 
stage  and  drama,  has  presented  me  with  a  document  of  much 
value  and  interest,  although,  it  must  be  owned,  it  relates  to 
a  period  of  our  theatrical  history  when,  as  was  said, "on  the 
revival  of  one  of  Shirley's  productions, 

"  Of  our  old  plays,  the  humour,  love,  and  passion, 
Like  doublet,  cloke,  and  hose,  are  out  of  fashion : 
That  which  the  world  call'd  wit  in  Shakespeare's  age. 
Is  laugh'd  at  as  improper  for  our  stage." 
In  fact,  the  document  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  but  still  it  deserves  to  be  made  known  and  put 
in  print ;    and,  as  instruments  of  a  corresponding  date  have 
heretofore  found  their  way  into  "  The  Shakespeare  Society's 
Papers,"  I  send  a  copy  of  it,  in  hopes  that  it  may  not  be  re- 
jected by  the  Council.     Surely  it  will  find  a  passport  to 
attention  and  respect,  when  I  add  that  it  relates  to  such  poets 
as  Dryden  and  KilligrcAV,  and  to  such  actors  as  Hart,  Mohun, 
Lacy,  Cartwright,  and  Kynaston,  not  to  mention  others  of 
inferior  note  in  the  association  of  the  King's  Players. 

The  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  which  had  been  opened  in 
1663,  at  a  cost  of  ^1500,  was  burnt  down  in  January,  1672, 
and  compelled  Killigrew,  Dryden,  and  their  acting  associates 
to  occupy  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Company  when  they 
removed  to  Dorset  Garden,  in  1671.  The  new  theatre  in 
Drury  Lane,  having  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of  .£'4000, 
(although  stated  by  Dryden,  in  liis  Prologue  on  the  occasion, 
to  be  "a  plain-built  house")  was  opened  on  26  March,  1674, 
and  the  deed,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  about  to  introduce,  shows 
the  mode  of  raising  the  money  among  the  performers.   Xicho- 

1,2 
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las  Burt,  (or  Burght,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  spelt)  an 
actor  of  considerable  celebrity  among  the  King's  Players, 
had  advanced  =£'160  for  building  what  is  called  a  scene-house, 
"  for  the  making  and  providing  of  scenes,  machines,  cloaths, 
apparel,"  &c.,  and  the  indenture  in  my  hands  was  entered  into 
by  his  co-partners  in  the  undertaking,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  money  to  him,  and  for  paying  the  debt  oiF  by 
degrees.  We  may  presume,  perhaps,  that  the  other  sharers 
(if  such  they  were)  had  likewise  made  advances  for  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  edifice ;  and  most  likely  similar  engagements 
were  entered  into  as  regards  them,  though  no  other  docu- 
ments of  the  same  kind  have  come  down  to  us.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this,  until  it  was  put  into  my  hands 
by  the  friend  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it,  and  to  whom 
I  beg  hereby  to  express  my  obligation. 

I  need  not  enter  into  any  farther  explanation  regarding  it, 
because  it  speaks  very  clearly  for  itself,  and  shows  that  the 
site  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1674  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  it  now  occupies,  viz.,  "between  Drury  Lane  and 
Bridges  Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  and 
St.  Paul  Covent  Garden."  It  bears  date  only  six  days  before 
the  house  was  opened  by  the  company  ;  for  the  20th  March, 
1673,  was,  at  that  period,  the  20th  March,  1 674,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  performances  by  the  company  commenced  in  it  on  26th 
March,  1674.     The  document  is  as  follows  : — 

This  Indentuke,  made  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  in 
the  six  and  twentieth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  Soveraigne 
Lord,  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  defender  of  the  faith — 
Annoque  Dni  1673. 

Between  Thomas  Killigrew,  Esq.,  and  of  the  groomes  of 
his  Majesties  bedchamber,  Kobert  Lewright,  Esq.,  John 
Dryden,  Esq.,  Charles  Hart,  Michael  Mohun,  John  Lacy, 
WiUiam  Wintershall,  William  Cartwright,  Eobert  Shatterall, 
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and  Edward  Kynaston,  gentlemen,  servants  to  the  King  and 
Queene's  Majestic  for  the  acting  of  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and 
other  Interludes  of  the  one  part,  and  Nicholas  Burt,  gentle- 
man, servant  to  the  King  and  Queene's  Majestic  as  aforesaid, 
of  the  other  part. 

Whereas,  the  said  Thomas  Killlgrew,  Robert  Lewright, 
John  Dryden,  Charles  Hart,  Michael  Mohun,  John  Lacy, 
William  Wintershall,  William  Cartwx'ight,  Nicholas  Burt, 
Robert  Shattcrall,  and  Edward  Kynaston,  have  disbursed  and 
laid  out  amongst  them  several  great  sumes,  of  lawfull  money 
of  England,  for  the  building  of  a  scene  house  at  the  new 
playhouse,  called  the  Theatre  Royall,  scituate  betweene 
drury  lane  and  Bridges  Streete,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's 
in  the  fields  and  of  St.  Paull's  Covent  garden,  or  one  of  them, 
in  the  county  of  Middx.  for  the  makeing  and  j)roviding  of 
Scenes,  Machins,  Cloathes,  apparell,  and  other  things  to  be 
used  in  or  relating  to  the  acting  of  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and 
other  Interludes  at  the  said  Theatre,  or  in  any  other  place 
where  the  Company  associated,  or  to  be  associated,  for  such 
acting  shall  act. 

And  whereas  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  for  his  share  or  part, 
did  disburse  and  lay  out  the  sume  of  One  hundred  and  Three- 
score pounds  of  like  money,  part  of  the  said  severall  sumes 
disbursed  or  laid  out  amongst  them  as  aforesaid. 

Now  witness  these  presentes.  That  if  the  said  Nicholas  Burt 
shall  continue  as  an  Actor  in  the  said  Company  till  his  death, 
and  shall  happen  to  dye  within  three  yeares  next  after  the 
day  of  the  date  hereof.  That  then  his  Executors  or  Adminis- 
trators shall  imediatly  from  and  after  his  disease  be  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  said  Company,  out  of  the  money  and  proffitts 
to  be  gotten  by  the  acting  of  the  said  Company,  or  any  of 
them,  or  any  others  to  be  hereafter  added  or  joyned  unto 
them,  for  everie  day  they  shall  act  or  play,  the  sume  of  One 
pound,  thirteeuc  sliillings,  and  four  pence,  untill  such  cxccu- 
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tors  or  administrators  be  paid  or  satisfied  the  said  sume  of 
one  hundred  and  threescore  pounds. 

Or,  if  the  said  Nicholas  Burt  shall  at  any  tyme  hereafter 
within  the  said  three  yeares  be  minded  to  give  over,  desist 
from,  or  leave  off^  Acting  in  the  said  Company,  and  shall 
give  notice  in  writing  unto  the  said  Thomas  Kilhgrew,  his 
executors,  Administrators,  or  assign^*  of  such  his  mind  three 
months  before  he  doth  soe  leave  ofF^  and  give  over  as  afore- 
said, That  then  he,  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  soe  leaveing  off 
and  giuing  ouer  as  aforesaid,  shall,  from  the  end  of  the  said 
Three  monthes,  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  said  Company, 
out  of  the  profiitts  and  money  gotten  by  the  Acting  of  the 
said  Company,  or  of  any  of  them,  or  any  others  to  be  here- 
after added  or  joyned  unto  them,  for  every  day  they  shall  Act 
or  play,  the  sume  of  One  pound,  thirteene  shillings,  and  foure 
pence,  untill  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  sicknesse  or  other 
casualtie,  become  infirm,  impotent,  unable  or  unfitt  to  Act 
and  performe  his  part,  Imployment,  and  undertakeing  in  the 
said  Actings  and  performances  upon  or  for  the  vse  of  the 
stage  and  said  Company  of  Actors,  and  shall  be  soe  adjudged 
by  the  said  Thomas  Killigrew,  his  Executors,  Administrators, 
or  Assign^^  and  the  major  or  greater  part  of  the  said  Com- 
pany for  the  tyrae  being.  That  then  he,  the  said  Nicholas 
Burt,  shall,  from  that  tyme  he  shall  be  soe  adjudged  unable 
or  unfitt,  be  allowed  and  paid,  out  of  the  money  and  proffitt 
gotten  by  acting  by  the  said  Company,  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  others  hereafter  to  be  added  to  them,  for  every  day  the 
said  Company  shall  act  or  play  the  sume  of  one  pound,  thir- 
teen sliiUings,  foure  pence  by  the  day,  untill  the  said  Nicholas 
Burt,  his  executors  or  Administrators,  be  paid  or  satisfied 
the  said  sume  of  one  hundred  and  Threescore  pounds. 

And  the  said  Thomas  Killigrew,  Robert  Lewright,  John 
Dryden,  Charles  Hart,  Michael  Molmn,  John  Lacy,  William 
Wintershall,  William  Carturight,  Robert  Shatterall,  and 
Edward  Kynaston  doe  covenant,  promise,  grant,  and  agree 
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to  and  with  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  by  these  presente,  That 
the  said  Thomas  Killigrew,  Robert  Lewright,  John  Dryden, 
Charles  Hart,  ^lichael  Mohun,  John  Lacy,  William  Winter- 
shall,  William  Cartwright,  Robert  Shatterall,  and  Edward 
Kynaston,  or  some  of  them,  and  the  Survivors  or  Survivor  of 
them,  shall  and  will  well  and  truely  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid, 
unto  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  his  Executors  or  Administra- 
tors, the  said  sume  of  One  pound,  thirteene  shillings,  and 
foure  pence  by  the  day,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaneing  of  these  presentes. 

And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  by  and  betweene  aU 
these  parties  to  these  presentes,  and  the  true  intent  and 
meaneing  of  these  presentes.  And  the  said  Nicholas  Burt, 
for  him  and  his  heires,  &c.,  Covenant,  agree,  and  grant  to 
and  with  the  said  Thomas  Killigrew,  Robert  Lewright,  John 
Dryden,  Charles  Hart,  Michael  Mohun,  John  Lacy,  William 
WintershaU,  William  Cartwright,  Robert  Shatterall,  and 
Edward  Kynaston,  That  for  and  during  such  and  soe  long 
tyme  as  the  said  One  pound,  thirteene  shilhngs,  and  foure 
pence  shall  be  payable  to  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  his  execu- 
tors or  administrators,  by  vertue  of  or  according  to  the  true 
meaneing  of  these  presentes,  the  payment  of  the  Five  Shil- 
lings a  day  to  him  or  them  by  force  of  One  Indenture,  beare- 
ing  date  the  twelveth  day  of  November,  in  the  foure  and 
twentieth  yeare  of  his  said  Majesties  raigne,  made,  or  men- 
tioned to  be  made,  betweene  them  the  said  Thomas  lOlligrew, 
Robert  Lewright,  John  Dryden,  Charles  Hart,  Michaell 
Mohun,  John  Lacy,  William  WintershaU,  William  Cart- 
wright, Robert  Shatterall,  and  Edward  Kynaston  of  the  one 
part.  And  the  said  Nicholas  Burt  of  the  other  part,  shall  be 
suspended  and  cease :  But  after  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  his 
Executors  or  administrators,  shall  be  paid  or  satisfied  the  said 
sume  of  One  hundred  and  threescore  pounds,  by  such  daylie 
payments  of  one  pound,  thirteene  shilhngs,  and  foure  pence 
as  aforesaid.  Then  the  payment  of  the  said  Five  shillings  a 
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day  shall  revive  againe,  and  from  that  tyme  shall  be  paid  the 
said  Nicholas  Burt,  his  executors  or  administrators,  according 
to  the  purport,  true  intent,  and  meaneing  of  the  said  recyted 
Indenture,  anything  therein  or  in  these  presentes  to  the  con- 
trary conteyned  notwithstanding. 

And  it  is  hereby  alsoe  agreed  by  all  the  parties  to  these 
presentes,  and  the  true  intent  and  meaneing  of  these  presentes 
is.  And  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  for  him  and  his  heires,  doth 
covenant,  agree,  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  Thomas  Kil- 
ligrew,  Robert  Lewright,  John  Dryden,  Charles  Hart, 
Michaell  Mohun,  John  Lacy,  William  Wintershall,  William 
Cartwright,  Robert  Shatterall,  and  Edward  Kynaston  That 
such  payment  of  the  said  sume  of  One  hundred  and  Three- 
score pounds,  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  unto  the  said  Nicholas 
Burt,  his  Executors  and  Administrators,  shall  be  in  full  satis- 
faccion  of  his  or  their  interest,  right,  tytle,  clayme,  or  demand 
in  or  to  the  said  Scene  howse.  Scenes,  Machines,  Cloathes, 
Apparell,  and  other  tilings :  And  at  that  he,  the  said  Nicholas 
Burt,  his  Executors  or  Administrators,  after  he  or  they  shall 
be  soe  paid  or  satisfied  the  said  sume  of  One  hundred  and 
Threescore  pounds,  shall  release  all  such  right,  title,  clayme, 
and  demand  unto  the  said  Thomas  Killigrew,  Robert  Lew- 
right,  John  Dryden,  Charles  Hart,  Michaell  Mohun,  John 
Lacy,  William  Wintershall,  William  Cartwright,  Robert 
Shatterall,  and  Edward  Kynaston,  and  the  Survivors  of  them, 
and  such  others  as  shall  be  admitted  sharers  into  the  said 
Company,  at  their  request,  and  costs,  and  charges :  And  that 
if  the  said  Nicholas  Burt  continue  an  actor  in  the  said  Com- 
pany dui'eing  the  said  Three  yeares.  That  then  the  said  Scene 
howse,  Scenes,  Machines,  Cloathes,  apparell,  and  other  things 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  him  and  the  rest  of  the  sharers  of  the 
said  Company,  according  to  the  severall  proportons  and 
Shares. 

And  that  if  the  said  Nicholas  Burt  sliall  afterwards  dye  or 
leave  off  acting  as  aforesaid,  or  l)e  adjudged  unable  or  unfitt 
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as  aforesaid.  Then,  after  such  leaveiug  or  giveing  over  such 
adjudging  uncapable  or  unfitt,  or  such  death  as  aforesaid, 
which  of  them  shall  first  happen,  all  the  interest,  right,  title, 
claymc,  and  demand  of  the  said  Nicholas  Burt  in  or  to  the 
said  Scene  howse.  Scenes,  Macliins,  Cloathes,  AppareU,  and 
other  things  shall  goe  and  belong  to  the  rest  of  the  said 
Sharers,  and  that  in  such  case  he,  his  executors  or  Adminis- 
trators respectively,  shall  release  his  or  their  interest,  right, 
title,  clayme,  and  demand  therein  or  thereunto  unto  the  rest 
of  the  said  Sharers,  or  the  Survivors  of  them,  at  their  request, 
and  cost,  and  charges. 

Pro\'ided  alwayes.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  by 
and  betweeue  the  said  parties  to  these  presentes.  And  the  true 
intent  and  meaneing  of  them  and  of  these  presentes  is.  That 
if  it  shall  happen  That  the  said  Company  shall  for  any  reason 
whatsoever  forbeare  to  act  or  play  by  the  space  of  tlu'ee 
months  or  more  together,  at  any  tyme  or  tymes  within  the 
space  of  the  said  Three  yeares.  That  then  all  such  tyme  or 
tymes  as  they  shall  soe  forbeare  to  act  or  play  shall  be  added 
to  the  said  Three  yeares,  to  the  increase  of  them.  And  the 
totall  shall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  these  presentes  be 
and  be  accounted  the  tyme  in  every  place  of  these  presentes 
where  the  said  Three  yeares  are  mentioned  and  in  Lawe  or 
stead  of  the  said  Three  yeares,  as  if  such  totall  had,  before 
the  sealeing  and  deliverie  of  these  presentes  been  therein 
inserted  or  written  in  every  place  where  the  said  Three  yeares 
and  or  be  and  in  lawe  or  stead  thereof. 

And  the  said  Thomas  KilligrcAV,  Robert  Lewright,  John 
Dryden,  Charles  Hart,  jNlichaell  Mohun,  John  Lacy,  Wilham 
Wintershall,  William  Cartwright,  Robert  Shatterall,  and 
Edward  Kynaston,  joyntly  and  severally  doe  covenant,  pro- 
mise, grant,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  Nicholas  Burt  by 
these  presentes,  that  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  his  Executors 
or  administrators  respectively,  imediatly  after  he  shall  give 
notice  of  liis  being  minded  to  leave  off  or  give  over  acting  or 
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playing  as  aforesaid,  or  be  adjudged  uncapable  or  unfitt  to 
Act  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  dye,  which  of  them  shall  first  hajipen, 
shall  be  freed  and  discharged  of  and  from  all  debts  and  sumes 
of  money  contracted,  borrowed,  or  taken  up,  or  at  any  tyme 
or  tymes  hereafter  to  be  contracted,  borrowed,  or  taken  up, 
for  the  use  of  the  said  Company  in  relacon  to  their  acting  or 
playing  as  aforesaid. 

And  that  they,  the  said  Thomas  Killigrew,  Robert  Lew- 
ryght,  John  Dryden,  Charles  Hart,  Michaell  Mohun,  John 
Lacy,  William  Wintershall,  William  Cartwright,  Robert 
Shatterall,  and  Edward  Kynaston,  and  the  Survivors  and 
Survivor,  shall  and  will  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  at  all  tymes 
from  and  after  such  notice  given,  or  such  adjudging  uncapable 
or  unfitt,  or  such  dyeing,  which  of  them  shall  happen,  save 
and  keepe  harmlesse  and  indemnified  the  said  Nicholas  Burt, 
his  executors  and  administrators  respectively,  from  and 
against  all  such  debts  and  sumes  of  money,  and  all  bonds, 
contracts,  and  securities,  of  what  nature  soever,  given,  entered 
into,  or  made  by  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  as  one  of  the  said 
Company,  by  himselfe  alone,  or  together  with  any  other  or 
others  of  the  said  Company,  for  the  same  or  for  any  other 
matter  or  thing  relating  to  the  said  Company.  The  Cove- 
nants herein  and  in  the  said  recyted  Indenture  conteyned  on 
the  part  and  behalfe  of  the  said  Nicholas  Burt,  his  Executors 
and  administrators,  to  be  performed  and  kept  alwayes  ex- 
cepted. 

In  witnesse  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presentes  have  to 
the  same  interchangably  sett  their  handes  and  scales  the  day 
and  yeare  first  above  written,  &c. 

I  have  already  aUuded  to  the  Prologue  by  Dryden  on  the 
opening  of  the  house,  and  I  may  add  that  the  Epilogue  on 
the  same  occasion  was  by  him  also,  and  both  may  be  seen  in 
the  ordinary  editions  of  his  works.  I  am  in  possession,  how- 
ever, of  several  prologues  and  epilogues  by  the  same  great 
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poet,  which  are  not  included  in  any  impression  of  his  plays  or 
poems,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  Malone  in  his  Life  of 
Dryden.  One  or  two  of  these  are  in  print,  having  been  sold 
as  broadsides  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  while  others  are  in 
manuscript ;  and  for  the  next  volume  of  "  The  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers"  I  will  have  copies  of  them  made,  that  they 
may  be  preserved  in  a  more  permanent  form,  than  when  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual,  and  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  mislaid  or  destroyed.  I  have 
never  been  afflicted  with  that  sjjecies  of  literary  avarice  which 
would  prevent  the  publication  of  valuable  relics  of  the  kind, 
in  order  that  the  owner  might  have  the  credit  (or  discredit  I 
would  call  it)  of  exclusive  possession.  In  some  cases  this  is 
the  only  chance  of  celebrity  for  such  persons,  and  they  are  the 
true  "  swine  with  rings  of  gold  in  their  snowts :"  they  just 
know  that  they  own  something  valuable,  but  in  what  its 
value  consists  most  of  them  are  utterly  ignorant. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 
Kensington,  January  16,  1849. 

PS.  Hart  and  Mohun  were  actors  before  the  suppression 
of  the  Stage  in  1647,  so  that  they  belong  to  the  period  to 
wliich  the  illustrations  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  usually 
apply. 
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Art.  XIX, —  Will  of  Samuel  Daniel,  the  poet^  8hahespeare''s 
rival  and  contemporary. 

It  has  been,  I  think,  fortunate  for  the  illustration  of  our 
earlier  literature,  and  the  lives  and  writings  of  many  of 
Shakespeare's  eminent  contemporaries,  that  the  objects  of 
the  Society  which  bears  the  name  of  our  greatest  poet  are  not 
confined  to  his  life  and  works  alone,  but  that  the  funds  of  the 
Society  are  occasionally  spent  in  printing  (when  there  is  lack 
of  real  Shakesperian  matter)  such  new  facts  and  materials, 
illustrative  of  the  poets  and  poetry  of  his  period,  as  the  in- 
dustry of  its  members  can  bring  to  light.  The  works  of  the 
Society  contain  occasionally  so  much  that  is  curious  on  points 
of  literary  and  biographical  importance,  that  I  am  willing  to 
hope  the  copy  of  the  unpublished  docmnent  which  I  now 
enclose  (the  will  of  no  less  a  poet  than  Samuel  Daniel)  may 
not  be  thought  out  of  place  if  inserted  in  some  future  volume 
of  the  "  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers." 

{From  the  original  in  the  Will  Office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury.'] 

T.  Samuei-is  1  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen !  I,  Samuell 
Danyell  J  Danyel,  sick  in  bodie,  but  well  in  mynde, 
make  heer  my  last  will  and  testament. 

First,  I  comitt  my  soule  unto  God,  trusting  to  be  saved  by 
the  pretious  bloud  and  deathe  of  my  liedemer,  Jesus  Christe ; 
and  my  body  to  the  earth,  to  be  interred  in  the  parishe  church 
where  I  dye. 

Item,  I  bequeathe  to  my  sister,  Susan  Bowre,  one  feather 
bed,  and  w*^  the  furniture  thearto  belonging,  and  such  lynnen 
as  I  shall  leave  at  my  house  at  Kidge. 

Item,  I  bequeathe  to  Samuell  Bowre  x''. 

Item,  to  Joane  Bowre  x". 

Item,  to  Susan  Bowre  x". 
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Item,  to  Mary  Bowre,  x". 

For  the  disposing  of  all  other  things,  I  referre  them  to  my 
faithful!  brother,  John  Danyel,  Avhome  I  here  orclaine  my  sole 
executor,  to  whose  care  and  conscience  I  comitt  the  perform- 
ance thereof. 

And  I  likewise  appoynt  and  ordayne  my  loving  friend, 
M^  Simon  Waterson,  and  my  brother  in  lawe,  John  Phillipps, 
to  be  overseers  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  whereunto 
I  have  set  my  hand  and  seal.  Dated  the  4*  daye  of  Sep- 
tember, 1619. 

Samuel  Danyel. 

Witnesses  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament : 

Umphery  \  Aldemes  mark. 
William     X    Wheatlyes  mark. 

The  original  will  is  written  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap paper,  and  signed  by  the  poet  himself,  in  a  neat  but  rather 
tremulous  hand,  "  Samuel  Danyel."  The  words  "Witnesses 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,"  are  also  in  the  poet's  hand- 
writing. His  brother  and  executor,  John  Daniel,  super- 
intended the  publication  of  the  poet's  works  in  1623  ;  and  the 
volume,  and  it  is  a  very  handsome  one,  was  published  by 
Simon  Waterson,  the  poet's  "  loving  friend,"  and  one  of  the 
overseers  of  his  will.  "  Ridge,"  where  the  poet's  house  was, 
is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Beckington,  in  Somersetshire. 
The  chiu'ch  of  Beckington  contains  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  famous  Anne  Pem- 
broke, Dorset,  and  Montgomery,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor. 

Daniel  held  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Revels  to 
Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I.  Shakespeare  and 
Drayton  were  candidates  for  this  apj)ointment  at  the  same 
time  with  Daniel ;  and  in  the  interesting  letter  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  Egerton,  which  jNIr.  Collier's  industry  brought  to 
light,  the  new  Master  of  the  Revels  observes  to  his  patron. 
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by  whose  influence  he  no  doubt  obtained  the  appointment, 
that  *'the  authour  of  playes  now  daylie  presented  on  the 
public  stages  of  London,  and  the  possessor  of  no  small  gaines, 
and  moreover  himselfe  an  actor  in  the  King's  Company  of 
Comedians,  could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  Master  of 
the  Queen's  Majesty's  Revels,  forasmuch  as  he  would  some- 
times be  asked  to  approve  and  allow  of  his  owne  writings."' 
This  author  was  Shakespeare. 

Peter  Cunningham. 

Kensington,  February  1,  1849. 

'  "New  Facts  regarding  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  p.  48,  12mo.,  1835. 
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